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189®, Sergi, Prof, G* Directckr of 
BojaJ Univerflit^^ Bome^ 

1909. Spaneer, Prof. Sir BaldwEni 
K«CiMiG+, FiRniS* Uni veniitj'^ l^lel- 
boumn. 

1905* Starr, Prof. Ftndcrick. Tb* 

Univeraityp ChicagoL 

1905. Steinea„ Prof^ KArl von deii 

FriedrinUstrasse SteglLta^ Berliti, 

1894 Stirling, Dr. E. 0., M.A., 

F.R-C-S, Direokir of Soatb Aaa- 
tmlian ALaHenio^ Adelaide. 

1898, Tronooao,^ Signor F. del Paen j. 
td Via EieaBoIjr Floreoee, Ifealj^ 

I9J2» Uble^ Prof. Dr. Maz^ c/o German 
Citrtsul^tep Arlca^ Chile. 
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N.S.—The iinmo qI any HoiionKry or Loual Ooiraa^taiiiJoiit whoKe addresj!, oi 
ih$tt of hU ^titp ftliall fiot bfl knowo for %hv ir^^oof twfo jeafu fllicill Iw tfiiiiovecl from 
tlifl bat TiiJiy be restored ngnin by the ConnriiL 


LOCAL (CORRESPONDENTS. 


llArlej^ Esq., Depaty Cotii- 

mUwionerj GiitOj Soktaon liJarLdfl, 

BneedoiiTt Pr. Xflnt Town^ Adfslitidr, 

S. AnRfralia. 

KiOffl", Mth. Perth* W. AnKtttilia. 

Barry I Pipf E, J, A. Mel bournv. 

Ekdciip Efq. Colonifd Mn^teuni, 
WeEington, N.Z, 

Braea, John* Esq. Murmj Islsijd, 
Toines Struiis. 

Utirmd* Eer. Meloue^iun Id isEion, 
Voroftfl, HaJihe Jalunds, tift Sydney. 
X.S.W, 

Fox. EeF. C. E. MelaaesiaD MifisiGo^ 
PiuiirLa, Sna CrifitoToJ* Solomon 
TMlimda, via Sydney, N.S^W, {%) 

irill-Tant, C.p Keq» Abbotaford^ Britiiih 
Cclimibia. (^) 

H.ib(e;, C. W., Eiq.,C.M.G. Mombfuia, 
British Esst Africa. (^) 

Hafcicmt J. H.^ Esq.* LC.S. Mohnkehang, 
Nnga Hills, jVsaooit India. 


lyeri L. Anantfia Kdshuap B.A. 

Ctirator, SUte Mnucnni, Coahin State^ 
Indm. 

Riohards, J. E., Esq.* M.A.* LC+S^ 
c/o Meanm. Bipjioj A Co,, Madras. 

Eflthp W, E.* Hkq.f hLRC.S. Marb 
bnrDXk^hiPomeroon Rivor/leorgetowii,. 
HritiBh GuiauJi^ (^) 

Roy, Baba ^arat Chundt^. Ratichf 
Ghcts Kagpore* India. 

Shaw, Rar* A, M&lek. White NiJei. 
Anglo-E^yplisn Sadatu 

Smith, Percy S,* Kaq. New Plymonth*. 
Naw Zealand. 

Bykef* Lt.-Ccd. Sir Moles worthy 
C.M*G. Newer, Udaipar, Indm* {^y 

Xyflloogbby, llev. W» C- Molepole, via 
Gaberones Station* Beehua4iali!uii£ 
Proteotomte^ 


It u j)arlicu./arl^ rrqu^i/d tkat FtlSvftm wiU ytre 
Sociffy^hQ, Gnat Jtuseftl Stnet, JF,C.p o/ any mw* in tJuir address^* iW* 
in ortler that it may be imTue^Uatfiy r^rmtni in ike books. 

The naffies wiih * aifaehttl to them cfir thme- of FelhwM ivhn hom K*^ptyuntied 
for the Anrtnal Snbinription^. 


1 These Fdhws ham eontrStuied Papm to the Inslituir. 

§ T?iiSf Fdtmi ore Jd^oihtrs of CoitimL 

a 2 
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I.bi vf iht Fdiffwt 


ORDI^iARY PELLOWS. 

Vtiir of 
Eli!etU)n. 

1004 x\bbatt^ ’VV, ,L S Grand Si, (If) 

Abbott. W, L. Esq., irJX, 400 Sonlk UG* Sirtei, FhUmMpUm, 
ion Abmcom. Hid Gmu the I>iike of, 61 Gnni Strf^^, Gmu'm^r Square, IF, K 
IBBti Abereroiiiby, Haron, 62 Fahnarstan /Ifa/v, Edutharj/k. (*irj 
I9l2 AdMktiri, R-ai Salub AjrJjor uiithf Sapmnirftdrni Awnmf School^ Sikhar^ 

AfMinit iftditu 

1915 Allt-ii, 0., Esq., Jwis/, Di^riti Cffmmimonri\ Kimm Frmintr^ 

10(M» Andoreon, Major Jolin HamiltoD^ 2iid lilaRt Ijaucs. Tiegiment, o/a Coi£ (tnd £7«., 
FfMjd, hombtttf - c/o Mfssi% G<sc imd Ca., 15 Chanjifj TFG. ( 
1910 AnderHod^^^ai^ifliii E. il„ K.A.iLC>tC/o TAi? tFar O^ct^Egi/ptian Armif^ Oaim^ 

1012 jludrewa, Mi-=w Elizaboth^ 12 Colltqr Giirdrftnt Fftjliii^^ 

1902 Aiiuaudale^ S.^ Eafj,^ B.A.^ JX^SCrp Indimt Museum, (TI ) 

191^ Aiuiita^p F. F„ Esq., 7*hi Hif/h Frock Green^ )/" 0, 

I90i Aimufcroiig^ E Cl E.* KS.A.^ M.R] A., Keejwr of Ttitih AntiqnitijBSj 

Natioual .^fllse^^^l+ DuVdia, 73 Park Amivc, Stfthif Furaik^ 3nllin, (•) 
J905 Astley. JJev. H, X Bykintidd, I^LA.p Litt.D., FALBinLB.. East Fitdhnm 
VirwTftffc, Kt7i{f it L^nn. 

190!> Athin-^ji], (i. J.^ Edq,. Ba^tiplofit 

1907 AtLiy, Frank, Edq., Mrma J?u% Mo*jak, M Hurmti ; Onmdtit VM, 

/7'«iT<*tVT Sq^rt^ li\ 

1895 BackhtiiiMi^ \\\ A*E&q., SL JohH% ^Valdnffha^ijif (*1 

1013 Itaker, C, M., E«q„ Ifadfr, India. 

18fW Balfoai. lieuty, Eaq*, ALA., F.Z.S.. Pishsidot (1903-1905); CVirr. 

Mi™ber Atilhro^i. Sc«:i,, Paris, Fliitei^iH? and Koine ^ FiU Eitrrs Mnsnm, 
Lh/nrd; Lctngk^ ffimlinf/iofi 0 jj/ 9 rd. 

1873 Harcky, J,, Esq., M.A., Reatlerin Anntniiiy^ 5 Ikyad^ Oj/tmL (*J 
1909 Ikniapd, W., :) Aw Vmirt, Lincoln's Inn, ir.tl 2. 

1915 H-irnea, Alfred S., Eaq,^ liLtldifft Kvnt. 

18B5 Bairett. Thomas Sqaire, F.Z.a, FaS., FJCILS. RUHkCH,, 58 3fifijir!d 
Jiond , Ap^d^'ion , 111 rfides, { • j 

I8i6 Ikmin^ E Esq,, KS.A., 10 Emid^^h SiTrfI Tniddack St/nure, W.Ll 1. (*) 
1907 Kortcu^ Captain Fmticis Ihckman, C.M.C., 63 Fwmkjp AW, AMr*8; 

Unii^n Ctub, Tm/al^r S. FP* (1|) 

llb^l Baiter, H., Eh^.^ The Sfterb&m^^ iMrnil, 

1833 Baje, ItaTon tie, 58 Avmue dt h Grtindc Arm^^ Mrria, {•) 

IflOL Bendnull, a Marali. Esq,. Fleet IStirgwii, If.3f,S. l^ertion, rori^muih. 
Hftnh. 


#>/ ^Af Ajiihrop&l&^fal huUituU* 


Yoar of 
ElectlDII. 

1914 Beafllej, IL C,, Ey-q., UmldtMi Jiilt^ X, A1 

1913 Beaver^ WUfrtd, P^ri 

1910 Beech, M. W, IL^ AaaijsiriinE. I>is%tricE; OoinmiHiloiier^ MundHimi^ 

Briliih Bait A/rira ProticUmt^t^ 

1912 EeurietL, R iT^t Esq.^ 33 Ho/ne^arik, Lii&hwo^Hhi I/tyU, 

1913 Eerry^ nljuDeg, Eaq*, M-Su, 21 TF’imptiiE S^rcH^ 1, 

1399 BerTj% li X A., &fq,, M-D.p F.RC+S*^ F.RS,IL, Fn>fe9tioi- of Aiinitxmy ikuil 
Anthropology in the University of Melljounie, (l/irHudt, 

1917 E. S. Beo kii^ Esq.^ Ik^hu Chmnier^, Fretimim, Sirrra 
I9iG BeTan^ Cajitain Owen 0*. J/ningwry fFood, nmr 

1907 Billflonp 0. J., Esq.^ M.A,, T/tt PHbry, ^fart^r Whitkr^tr. 

1914 Bingbam, rrofesaor Uiraio^ i>mi#rir "-4.'’ Frt/r Sliitum, J!\‘w ffonu.^ 

u:s^t 

1909 Blnjckniatip A. M.| £i5q., B.A,^ Bbndnu, 348 Pmui /J^rford, fif ) 

1909 Blflgden, ChaxleB Otto, E^q,, M.A., 57 Kark OouH Square, X. IF. 5* (§) 

1912 Bliuiep Btig.-GeneraJ 0. b\ 21 Fringe 4 Gmdeus^ Simlk Al TR 7, 

189(i Blimdeib Herbert WeLtl, Esli.^ PjwJc^'s Otub, S. U\ 

1872 Bowly, Christopher, SitidiTiZ/tan JIoksc, Ciraice/titr. 

1864 Bmbrook. Sir E, W., F.S.A,, F.IiS^N.A. C(iiHnilmg(3iL> l*AHt E*iiEf?!|it::*NT 

(1895-98) j Foreign As^smte Antlirop Soc., Fnris; Fauf^duiTu 
Waitiugion, Sumntif. 

1910 fiiimjle>\ Percy B,, E'^., KniBcr-i-Hind Gold Vfeilal 1st Class, e/o JWo#, Vitak 

ami S(m&, LudgaU Cimis^ A* 67 4. 

1913 Bmunholt^, Up J., Esq., Qadur^ Admi& limd, Vum^eridge, 

1013 Bray, Denys, Eaq,. Qu^^lla, Jiulia. 

1013 Brelsfnrd^ V., Olouc^tet* Pofid^ CAr^trJkld. 

1900 Bretort, MiBii A. C., o/o Lituftk Balk t 15 €*amdm V-reJicetd^ Balh. ) 

1908 Ereoa, UAhU H., IIO Jinr Ih:m0iin, Farig, 

1009 Broiid, W, H.p Ea^,, M,D,. 64 Itotbug Str£il^ Zii-^rprwi, 

1009 Browu, A. E., Eaq., M.A, iYukuak/a^ Tanga. 

1906 Brown, II. Grant, Eaq., Kmi ladia Unitfd Smke Chk Sk Jame^k StinurA^ 
SLB715 3 Park Pla^^ Bk U\ h (T1) 

1900 Brown, M.A-, D.3c\, Psgch&iagimf Labaralttrg.Xtng^^ Caiti^, 

1913 Bmwne, Major G. St. J. Orde, RA_p Pvhiieai OJirer, Liridi^ EaM A/nm. 

1885 Browncp John, E6f{*, Birthnnid^ 36 Purlkiii Hoad, Crogdan, Surrey 
1913 Bnnitaii, Qiijt Esq., 3 Caurk Park A7 B7 1. 

1903 Bryce, T, M.D-^ Begins ProFessor nf Anntoniy in i!ig rnivereity fpf 

GinkgoWj Tkf. rniiTmtg, GlaJ^gmr, (1) 

1913 Biiddlu, Roger, Eeq., 14 Glu^^urg Kommjtou, B * U. 

1910 Bnmep Misa 0. S ic#rw4 Gmd^^ns, ICenMiugfan, H7 E 




Li^ of ihi Fdhit?& 


Ysfti? flf 
'Election. 

1913 BiirrowB. Artliur. BtickififfhwH thrmnl^^ 

1903 Biirrj-| Miae K Oiiib^ ir* U (") 

1906 Bimliiielt^ Duiid l.p JutifHi: Ujiic&rfdlp^ Fit-^inui^ 

1013 L, n. Dudley, 15fcH|., 0 M. (■) 


19J 3 .OB]iipl»elL Dujmlti, -Ksfl-i Uarmffttmiit I*fike 

Jih^li'^it ; A^twlctfiilA iJi'ivr, Parti€k\ St'iUbf^wf. 

1904 Ef+rp, M.D,j 23 IFinijHJf. HM. 

to 15 €!iipc]i, K W.j, Esq., i*hll^ Ktr>f.M(hf i^f^Jivdo/Uonn.. 

1912 Carline, G. It., K^., 47 Drm^dtv-t Iliff, 3. 

1013 CaiT-bsiuiitlefs, A. M,. Kftq., J/ffon Nmih^ I?orki7Jtj. 

1915 {Jljiiit3i-rj', K W* 1',^ E^i-j KoMu^ j^umn*} Dtvisif^H, Pupmt- 
1909 Cliulnuslcy, E. H., E^q., B.A,+ Sot^freii^ ALE*. 

1017 Cliolnieley, Major IL 3/4 KA.. JUfle^n ^'/o BJ^.A. 

L913 CLriflty. Mi tier, K?Hj-, F,T*S., Ihmmmoil Lo^f^e, Ohiffutfi St. wJa^nf^f 
1874 Chttndit Sir William ^dljVp Bart., K.C.lV. MJ-li D.Sc., Ex-Pmaiflerit lllLP. 
Wootiulrlf /7nw, flitlJktd.IItH^^ 

1912 CbtirdiiU, Fair. OhAi, ZQ /j Wmi, Fork, UJi.A. 

1877 Ckpliimi, Ost}Cbky/Ks^[+, M.lK. 7'hc Manfidd, SfiJamc. C*Tf) 

1911 Clsrlc. Miyor rb Gioper, jSWiriw JItftA, i 2/0 
tamian FvpfAiilionurf/ Ftitrr ^ 

1914 L'kik, W. Eli* Grtia* Esq.p Sb Thomui^:^ IFi'-dminst^ Priil^ Rmd^ 

SF. 1. 

1009 Clarke, 11, E, c/o B^zntt^:l'‘f:uit! Stii&sit I^umnnf', Sicit^dmuh 

1913 Ckrke, LnitiR C. i}^ 1^., lifrkkff JTqw, flay Jlilt, IE (|) 

1895 Oladdp Eilwani, Ji&q., fUr^i^&rd Hohm, Atd^bur^h, S^£blk, 

1803 Colibi^viu.K.!, -J. Fxfsdcrick, Est],, KG.S.j Forfltgw Asaoc., Aiilbrop. Puritip 
a Otd‘iiy Nmd, Camnburyf iV. (*1) 

1888 Collyisr. Hciuy C,, Ehc^^ Tlu Gmn^. &iTio}K SaiUh 
1913 ColLflJt, Captain A. /-Vi/uctf jVdnjwwu, th Vert W. 

i0O7 Colviki Erqeat h\, Thf Pari Mtrafd^ Nyamftand Fndedfyratt; 

Pnimreifi^ Clith^ S, TT, 

1895 ComE3r. Fifink* Eafp^ A1ILCS., }hmr Ifotm, Ft^ptfrr, £, (Tf) 

1911 lk>xheatl, J. C, C*p K^i, fAvinffdojit, JF. Bhotfesia. (f) 

1012 CiawfonJ.D., Lminm Mimm 

1907 Crawtkoti, W., F^q., ALA. J.P,, K.S.A, SL (T) 

mm Croiia hie, ^blIUl«^ Edward, Esfj., fhmc, Bj/ct, Abmlrnt. (f) 

1802 Crooki% M iJlmiii, Ein|., J1.A,| Omrlttm ChdtirfiAxim* (1) 

1913 Gofla, Mra. E./‘ PietmnffUm, Limits. 

1900 ( njwfool, ,L W*, Esq** M.A^ Minidiy of Fdumtm^ GuinK < ) 

1011 Crnitikelmuk, J, C.*EfMp. AudU DtpL, BrHhk Gftinnu. 



**f th^ itoifa! Anthroiiolisfii^t 1 miiU'i*', 
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Yi'jir of 
£1 LH^bian- 

L!}D3 Cuiiiiiiijis, Lt*'L\>L S. L., 1LA.M.C+^ AMmd^i3tLrri^^ jf \ 

189G Cel^L^ M. E. Y-, F_R.GJ^,^ T^rfjf<ri'd Fu(hpu(d Albantt^ 

1914 C-zaplickfl, Mias Mary A,, Lady Maryard Nalft OjrfoTfL 

1911 Ozekaiiowi^kif Dr. lati^ Impmat A^dcjtip tjf F^frwirad. 

l8flS Dahnn, f.htaomle Mj^di^ook^ F.S.A,, Curr. J^oOm d'Aiiltiri>p* 

FarLft, BriiiaJt U~X-* 

19fl2 DaiDfi^i M. Loiigpfti'urU^ Ea<[,^ Vlci-FftEHil>E.\'T+ tjrichmnx^ Edy^imxtifyh Iiintd ^ 
Guild/irtd. tir§ ) 

1902 Dajjjela, Miijur Vr, Cooke (IT.SjA Aruiv), c/n Bronyn^ Skiptry ^ Co^ 

123 Ftill Mall, 51 H' ^ Clfulmu dr tu 5e>w2tf^i Iwlrr-ft-ioirf^ Frft ^wt. 
1893 Davioa, Tiev, Frof, T. Wittuu^ B.A. PkD, (Leipzig), DJ.L (fJrTicviij, 

Unii^rstly CaUtyi^ li&Hh iFti/tJu. (•) 

Dairktns, IC M.j Esq., ALA.^ Ffm iMitas, IJat^didfig, ^hHh Wait^^ 

1869 Dawkma^ AY, Boyd, Esq.^ iEA,, D.Se;j KlfC.S.,^ F.SA^t * H<inorjin‘ 

Professor of Geology and Pftkeontcilogy in tbc DmvoTsiiv of Maiiclioster^ 
FaJlrncJfxld Hmm, Mif-nehe^ter. (1i) 

1909 I>ayreik E„ Esq., Dwtrict GomraissioneT^ Didrid 0^^, 5* Aijgfr™ ,* 

Army and Nary CM, IVltiUhall, SJV. (^) 

1904 Dennett, li EL, Esq.^i^wMi; c u If, 51 Khy atal CVj.^ 9 PtfU Mal!^ 5 PF. 1, (■ ) 
1913 DoiTYp Cnpt. IJ. H, MM., (HlB., K.AAl.C., Tfir Samye CluK 8 Adelp/ti 7Vr?v^rr, 

jkaa. 

1913 Desai, Eau EaliAdur Go?indLbai H., Nurs^m, India. 

1915 Didtey, H. S., Esq., MiyhlanJ Fatk, N¥., tIJS.A. 

1007 DLscon, A. E., &q., ScJl., IWessoi of Anatoniy. THnlty GuUtg^^ DnidLu (•) 

1908 Dixon^ Dn Eoland B., liistruolor nf Ethiiolpgj„ Harvard (Iniv^rnty, 

Cambridyr, Mue^^ fTAL-d. 

1909 Doraan, Kev. S. S., F,f>. Base. 100, Bhlaimyi^, BhiklfMff. 

1913 Drew. Oaptain a AL. ILAAIll, 28 Amn Place, SiiHiny. 

1915 DribBr^, Ji H,, ZiVw^ Uyandu Froitetomic^ 

1903 Droops J* F.* Esq^, lLA-i 11 Clrvdit'rni (lurdm^, IF* 2. 

1899 Dnekvorth, W, L IL, E^., M.A.^ Jr^ Cajfdjridyf. 

1913 Duke, A., Eaq.p Btii/iyhrk, Siani. 

1908 Duke, D., EscIt ALRC£*j Grtai Eadtm, Upyinyfta^. 

1008 Durham, Jlia^ %L Edith, 71 Bri^izE Park Gardm^, N.W. 3. (.11) 

1911 Dtuiiig, C. D, H.p Esq., FJLO.S., 15 FuUnry Btrret, Frfri^am, 

5ifrm Lrane, 

1901 Diirnan, 1\, Eaq^, J^(fr^tfc^liil' f/cnw, Grarr Jlwtd, MUihoTms, 

1893 Elibels, ilrthnr. Esq., Tar Ufd^ftyr, Tempf.t JliHid. Epsom. 

1911 Edwanls, Frimcis^, Esq., Bartnliam, N'arihmiod, Middlaicru 
iDOd Edwards, Brig.-Genoral W. F,S., DJ8.0,, fnspector-GenemJ of PoUce, Kampala^ 
tTyanda, 
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I)i*t iff Uit Fdlfjvfx 


SfeKT at 
Slwhicq. 

lOOS Elint, iiLr Cfwrles. 1CC.M,G, M.A.. LLJIt.. Yice-Cliautenfir nf tlie 

f.iniv^irsdty of SliaffielJ, BndcHft JTuU, BtiiMiJr. CTTJcmt, Skt^eld. 

1909 lidiLwIfiLlo, PfltBr, £hu|,t AEBistaiit Curator, Afat/er MttifHTn, J/ivpi^pool. 

191)7 Eni6t, MfB. Lucy HokuL., t^lln ITue>i/:h; Cri)ti€^>6rff, Gfrifiotiy, 

1891 Evaiifl. Sir Arthur J., M*A., LLD., Litt.D„ F.RS., P.B.A., P.S.A ; 
Prufesaor of Prehistoric Armhacology lu thn Univerflity of Orford, 
Fbn/bnf% Ur/itni. <1I) 

1913 Eviuift, Oswald IL, Esi-, F.G.S,, CtuUU -10, VafpiU-abio, Chiif. 

1916 Eviuis, 1. H. Fsti-, /‘‘mtk Muiputji, Taij/itiff, FfiL-ratffi Mitlitif wHntfu. (*') 

1913 Evans, Major T. J, Caray, LMS,, da GWjirf%, and Co., Bomhuff. 

Inrlia i Llymeddija. maewiu Fnitiniog^ JV. Waks. 

1903 Fallaizc, E. N., ILA,, Fiucfiefi?!, ChiUff Gourt Enjidd. 

1900 Faniell. Lewis E. Eaq., M,A.. LitLD*, Bjcfttr Cdicge, Oj/i;nl 

1911 Faulds, Heifi-y. Eaq., L.RP.S,, House. iU^^nt flmd, Htmlnj. Stoke^n- 

Trent, 

b 

ISHO Felkm. Koljort Williup,, J^q,, MJ>,. P.E.O.S., Wintre, li.A., Harchirk North, 

N^w Eenltind, 

1917 Fell. Rev. J. R, Naiim Training Lvdilds, ClU^jg EsUdt, Kafne, N. Rhxhsin. 
1911 Fenton. C,, Eaq,. 21 Mineifig Ltuu, E.C. 3. 

1913 Foiitmi, Capt E. G., F.RCij., H.A.M.C.. Smxitarg O^Ue. A.P.O., S. 8, BM.F, 

Fran/ce, 

1908 Fenwick. N., Esq,, Jum, Etdoret. British Eaet A/Am. ilT) 

1914 Ferreira, Dr. Aotonio Anrelio da L'oata. liskm, Lidfon. PoAagaL 
1902 Forrera, Earl, 35 Victoria Hoad, KenAngton, iV 3. 

1908 Ffoulkea, Colonel B. D,. R.F.A. ItesidDni. Patishin, BaftcAi Proeitice, N. 

Nigena; United Empire Ctttb, 107 riecaihllg, IV. L 
1016 Finlay. CSapL Douglas E., M.B.. B.Sc.(Dmdcm), M.H.CS.. RRC.K, trdU Ikne. 

Gluiicesirr; 21 Casmltg Cltaniig Station, BN. F.. Franrc. 

1008 Kleure, Profeesor H. J„ DBc.. Cmig frgn, Bttarih AW, AUryetufi/th. (^§) 
1885 Fraiei' Sir Janira Q.. D.C.L. LLJK, LiltJ)., 1 Brvk CouA, Middle Ti‘v>ple 
N.V, 4. (^S) 

1997 Freire-Marr^, MIhb Barliara VI., Butter's Oro/t, Hirrseli, iVoking. 

1910 Friand-Poraira. J. E., Esq.; c/o Messrs. JCing, Hhmiiton ami Ce., Cnktithi. 
1910 Fuliar, A. W. F.. Esq., 7 Sydenltam HiU. S.E,2&. {*) 

1902 Fiutiim. M'. II., Esii., U.A.. M.D, WdHng/ord, Ba., t/.S.A. {-Ij 

1910 Garhntt, H. W„ Esti.. P,0. Boj! 181, Butoumga. lihodesM. 

1901 Gatdincr, A. It-. Eaq,, 9 laiOuiotrTtf Bomi, ffollaiid Bark, SV, 11 
1916 Qarfitt, 0. A*. Rsq„ HAotesJiehi, She^cid. 

1914 Gwrad, Barry L., Es<i., B.A, 54 Park Jtimd, IVestetiff^on-tSea : .1.1 iketioa. 
Warlies BaH. near WaHham Ahhcy. 


ikf Royfd AnihT<ypolo;^icfd Infititvtr* 


a 


Vcir uf 
ElortiiJli. 

1913 GttrrtU, hL-Cdr. 'L H, Soeidus Ciuh.St. Str«tt, S-W^i HQ. 

jYo, 5 Wing, R.N.Aji., e/o &itw O^cft^ IH Afarine Paftide, iitiifr. 

1881 GanoD, John GwMfge, Eeq., M.lJ.. Foroipi Assoc., Antitrop. Soc., I'ark; 

Corr. Menilwr Antlifop. Soa. Kt^rliri, Itotiie; MiMireott, E^rdeg, 

Winckfield, Hants. (*1) 

1913 llAsk, It. E., Esq,. F.R.C.S., 41 lJtcumh.ii'r Pimx, Pitniund VlnWt W. U 
1907 (Tcddas, Sir A. Uamph^jH. K.L'.B., M.I I., Cb.B., Ministry of N^tami 
Wcstuiinitrr, l^.W. 1. 

1901 Geof^t:;. K Q. ik, Ea^i., O.I-E, Ueputy CoiJimiesioTipr, Mdkttia, Bitrimh. 

1907 Gibstiii. A, E M., Ivsq-* Barriflter-ftt-Jjiw, Jhntnirh Oltamim, Cttiaiar, 

is. Nii/eriii, 

1013 Gibsou, Herliert, Eaq., (’nm^dQi* Hurd, EndbuttrHe. 

IfliOl GlaiJstonc. R J.,Eaq., M.D.. ^2 Regfnt's Park Temvrr, .V.IE 1, (§> 

1915 GlAUCTt. r*. E»i.* AsfiifltiiTit. Curalor, JujUrfifia Jfitseuin, Ptt’tL W. 

Ansft-alitL, 

1870 GodiDnn, V. Du Uanc, !&([., KRS., SauiA, Lodge, fforviiam. (•) 

1903 GuMnor, E iluujitlt. Jisq., M.P,, Aihtfi's Burton, Cienisrburg, 

19U GnodyoRr, T, C., Emj., " Bothtoag," Piai^tew Ltuu, Bro-ntUg. Krai, 

1887 Gowland. W,, Eaii.. F.RS., V.-r S.A,, F.l.C,, F.C.8 .,Pa 8T ruESiiJEKr 11905- 

1907), Fjaamu; I’roloBBnr of Metallmto’. Royal School of Mines. South 
KeCLHill^Lf-iIkk iri IltiSiftfU IF. 14 l*l|) 

1905 GmliAni, VV, A.. Ehh|.. ^iu^^^kok, Siam; :t5 S&siih Eidatt Flota, SJK 1. 

1888 Orejithfleii William, Ein\., 67 Lan^^ W.C. 2. 

1905 Greeo* T- Esq., M-A.. Coik^, Cu.uibi^k(^'. 

1899 GrifBUv F. LltiweUjiii U Norham (13) 

1913 GnnisJiib, Hamkl B.. M.B.. F.R.C.S.p 3 Flaft, H\ L 

1905 Grial, C. J*, M.A., Tft^ Tijin't 

11110 GruuiDg* li Im Beree^ Istambt, Otiok tfmwpp Fari^, met Eandini^. 
1917 Gimiieli, A. Mnrtiwtjp, Esq, F.lLMei: Scc-, Bmmjkld Park 6V/%#, A'ieit" 
N. IL 

1889 Hitddou, Alfreil C.. E»4|^ M.A., StD., F.RS.. MJLLA., Ta^t President 

<1901-1903}^ Keiderm Ethntilogy^ in the UmvBmtyof Cambridge^ 
AntiirojK Soo. Boris; Con. Mem. Anthrop, Soc. Berlirit Florence, Borne 
anil Stdckhqbu, 3 Cranawr Jlmd, Cambrid^^^ 

1905 Hjiddflii, R Esq,, B.A., Oandot^rOy via KhuTiUm. 0) 

1913 Hambly^ Wilfrid 1>.^ Esq., 15 Lafce Bmse NM. 

1911 Hamiltcij-Ciriereon, Sir Philip, 7 PalToei^sim Flat^, Edinlmr^h. 

1902 Harrison, Alfred 0,. Esq., 151B tnnwsf Sir€i^f, Fhiliuidphxa. (*) 

1911 Hanison, C., Eaq., Deikcttht Lodgf , Stasutt^ Briluh 

1904 Harrisan^ H. S., Esq., DSc., SECitETAHV, B rniman FonM Bitt^ 

; 8 Ga^es/ord Ikmd., FoTixt SS. 23, 


If 3 
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Liit ifif Ffiiijwj 


Ymr nd 
Elention. 

1897 Hanktid, E. S., Esq., Gtot^cn (*1T|> 

1&05 HafltingH^ IteY, tf,, Kin^attf Ah/rd^en. 

1880 Haverfield, b\ Esrfi., M.JL, Hoa. D.Litt,, Hon. LL,I>,. F.B.A.. F.S.A., (Jamded 
rrofeflSDi' bf Ancient Hiatofy in tLe Ubiveraity of Oxford, iVinski^Iih, 
Ilmdiufftuii (h/ord. (*•[) 

SyOjJ Hai'ilantJ^ H, A., Esq,, 

1005 Hay, Matithew^ Enq,, ILli^ rrofeesor of Foron^c Medicine ^ Tfts Universitif, 
AberdmL 

1913 IIuywcM>d+ V\t^ Eaq., EtaU A/ritan Lhfiiicdf Gitid, Atombasu, British 

East A/ntij. 

1885 Heaps, Esq,, IFi^k amr Sivi^kfutrL 
lOlO HeiiJibroilj G„ Eistfp, PM. Nddi^ (™ EaiUahi), 

1895 Hiufcson. Prof, H. J,, D.Se., FJiLS, 7^^ £7«tw7^y, (♦) 

1909 Higgina, H., E^., 7 SL Jokn^n Zaiw, Iw^rpoaL 

1906 Hildbin^h, \\\ U Esq-^ M,A.. PkD. RS.A, AWi St, 

Jamrjt*^ Pdtl^ S L Cg) 

\m:l Hm, G, w„ Efkl.. 21 Weat ffUl, Hi^f^jatc, 6. 

L913 HiU, ff. Brian C,, 30M LanEtrt, cja J/eswj. Kituf, framUton and LU, 

1906 Hil^m-tiiiDpHflii, Melville \\\ Esq.. F.Rti.S., >'SWii Streel mtm, Fatie^gham. 
Kmt. 

1916 Hilflhms, A, B., Enq,, A,M„ D.Sc,, Bli.tl., ti/o Atiseo L*o. Fenao'e/i. Lab&ifjitfrif, 
Binijhttintfin, ^V. FI 

190D Hijcart, A, M.. Eai-* 5 iFait^i Wtil H,md, iMftmt 

I90fl Hodflou, T. a, Esq^ 10 Wood U-m, ffit/kgaie. JV] 6. (1 j 

191+ Uollobotie, Honrj* E. W,, Esq,, 25 Sutkefland Ssunrt, 17. 

IDIO Holnie!!, Ilnrnld, Eih[„ £?Am^(wirf-m-jWfirfinAfl^, Parraaoinlv, iV. Ikmu. 

18iJl Holmes, T. V., F.G.S,, 3S Croom’s IfUl, Greenwich, &F. 10. (^) 

1915 Homer, Tlsoinas, Esq., L,Il.C,S., LR.f.F.(Ediii.).£', Mtxitmn Mtdind Strskt. 

Enaapi, {f. Eltudtsfa, 

1915 Hooter, It, l'„ Esq,^ Director of Eilncation, Siarrtt Leomr, IF. A/rira; 

Aldci-vioor, F^rttnud Mood, Senikridga, Ids s/ W^hl. 

1913 HooUjO, E. a., E8(|,, PIi.D., /VwAsdy jl/wsfuja, Ifaroard Univernili/, Cnmi/i-idgti, 

Jl!m, KjSjJ. 

1916 Hopkins, J., Eiq, FJi.O.S., ffmiirrcot, Fskcr Avtmie ft'nftwi-iW-J’/wiHiix 
1918 Hough-I^ve, Percy tt. Eaq„ SaJiam CoUt^r, Waitua. .Vor/tilk. 

1806 Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.r.E., D.O.L, F.HS., FjS.A.. +5 Le^mm Gatd^,^, 
IF, 8. (r> 

1879 Hiigel, Baron A. von, ilfusruMr of Arfhotoio;;^ ttnd EtA^wiogjf, /fenmii# Slrtei, 

Ca^ibridfff^ (^■) 

1912 Hunt, Walter, Esq,, 3 fTfstcote Hoad, Sirtaiham, S. IT, J6. 






U 


Ytmtiif 

BlflrtJcn- 

iSflB Hutchmsou, Eev. U. Nevilks, M.A., RRG.S*, F.&.S,^ FJf,S.p 17*%. 

Park M^tcktei/ ^oad, A; IF. 8, 

131:^ HutohuiBoti. W,,Eflq.p B.A., F RlI.S., FXS., 3+^36 KC. 4. 

1913 Hutton, J, H,, Eaq,, LO^S., CoiniuisEiioDeri Md:oh!.kti^^ Na^u HUh^ 

Asiam^ Imfur, 

L898 [leSp Gwrge, E^fq.. c/o /^ifWic CWnoj/a. (*) 

IDlo l^hii, 33 P«^ejr E. 

1S63 HTiiiCksou+ Honrj% Eeq„ O.M., OelD., M.A_, F.B.A,, Hcgiius PtofesHur ol ti-reflk 
in th& Uuivereity of Cambrid^, Trinity Co^h^, Cafrdrnd^e. (*) 

1912 JackeoD^ H. C., Esq., J^^kian DiTil Strvice, AtntA Pe^htHan, 

1915 Janies^ ifev, Edwin O,, SLP^^et'M Kbnrra^, 14. 

1872 Jeaffresoa, W. d., il Jt. {^\ 

1869 Jeffery pE. J,. Esq. (•) 

1913 ilelt jVrtfiur, Eisq.^ Firif ky Mniatf Sinif^ 

19IG Johnson, IL A. T., Eaq„ OaJc MnnU^ nmr 

18813 JohnstoQ, Sir H. H.. O.C.M.G., K.C.B.. D.Sc., St. J^n*4 Pnor^.Pothi^, 

JrutukL (^) 

J90] JohnstonOp H, B., Esq., B.A., H.B.iL, Vice-Consul^ Mo^fhr^ Jfflpicwfw. 

1914 Jonci?> Capt- Ik lledo^^iji, M.A_, B^Sc., c/o Bev, Canon MartiD* KHfi^e Vufirtii/f , , 

Co. Durham. 

1914 Jones, H. Sefton, Esq.* 74 Ptare, 1. 

1910 Jonea, F* W., E^^.,^hooI Midicinr/ar 8 Ifvnltr Str^l, Bruit^irk 

SqUfm, H^P* Ip 

1917 Jonc*, Mr^t, G* C. Wood, 5 fJlou^Gttrr Poiul, ATJF. i. 

1902 Joyce, Capt T* A.. Briii^ Mu^on, irXl; 151 Ikirt- 

mouth Jlodd, CrickUwopdp jV W. 2. fl|) 

1905 Joyce, T. Heath, Bsq., The Boi/eil Albert Yachi Chib, SoaihEHi. 

1907 Judge, JamsB J., Earfi., 15 ffiU Park Crtsmti, Fl^nonth. 

1913 Julian* Mrs* Heater, Bidhdfrfr, Torquay. 

1S96 Keithp iu, M.D., FpH-C.S.* LLJ>., F.B.S., PAST-FsttaiOEKT (1015-1G), 
Conservator gf the Museum, Royal College of Surgeou^} 17 Aul^rt Fitrk\ 
Siyhbtiiy^ K B. Oi) 

1911 KhjLD, 9, 9.p Esq., Afrdkat Colltye, Luthtow, India. 

1911 Sidd, Dn A. EL, 19 Ward Eoad, I>und€e. 

1911 Kirkpatrick, W.^K^q., P.O^ Box 45, Caimtta, /lufia ; Amudate, Mi^alrrqft Bitad, 
Ba^bouTnir. 

1914 Kittredgc, T. E., Esq., Urnwr^y af Cidifomia, 260d Bancr&fl 

Brrkrlty, Crdi/omia, 

1891 Kitts, Eii&tace JohUt Eatj-p DuHlry HUd, Ilove^ iSwmt, (*) 

1902 Klosa. Cecil B., Esq., FXS.* Kuala Lumpur, Ptdn'aiod Miday States^ 

1914 Kiiight, Lieut.-Col. C. Morley, D,S,0*> Naml and MUUari/ CUih, Purndilly, IF. L 
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IaM vf ikf FflliHPS 


Ye*r of 

Klficbitii. 

1900 KimwlcB, K H. Kih|.h M.A.< AnUhntpohfffvyii Kidotm Afn^um, 

0Haw<if Onutda. 

IBS] Kuawlea^ Wh Eaq., Mivim Ptac^t Cq-^ Anfrim.. =(1) 

1914 Tj:ii4ll£iw, (.T^oige Muir^ Esq>, MhA., PaJtaiitj, Fetifmiid Afataif Si^t^ 

I91fl IjiiiLler^ OapL I^ W,, LTlS,, No, 1 Gmeritf Iloepilai, Uape 

1915 L&k^t HiltLi A., flW/f Ctiyurk 4. 

1914 l4iu»b, Mi^a M. ^Ijitonia, ElviW^cd Af/iuor, o900 FhnPNKMl Ai^^tnur, J7iihi- 
J€ipkiaf UJSA,^ 

1913 LaiLcltmaiiiii^ Dt. Gtinnurp Fi^damL (11} 

1S88 Law^ ’VVttltoT Esq.j j&rtrZwiw^A, Afrio PorA. UJ^A. t*) 

1685 Ln’irreiice, K* Avtfmti Ckaikwnll Pifrk, 

NiKx. (*) 

1916 Lay^, J, Esq.^ Kin{/'s Udit^, Camf*rid^. 

1904 I^nnox, 11^ M.D„ Tajfddt 162 NithirgiUe, Dundee. {*) 

1909 Levesdu, H. <1, A,, Ewq,, M.ILA.S., F.RG.S., fitflia UnUid S^rviu Club, 

i/rtnrc^'jf S^iart, S.U\; 70, Cartide. AfaimotiS^ Cartidt Phic^, Fietorifi 

Sw/, ,¥Jn L 

■1866 A. L, F,(1A., Officitir trAcadKiiiie, 3ri Beddin^ion 

WaUinift&Ht ^Trey, (*^|) 

1914 Ltiti, B*roii Alfred CuraUpr of Deparijjie&t til Frehistf^riti 

Pcifftm dti Cinqmnlmttir^^ Brum^h, 

1893 Cliarleti .Tehhas, Esq., M.A.. :^7 Norfolk TF, 3. (*) 

1917 Lyle, Mi^tf Y.^ Finnt^rt ffamr., Surrry^ 

I8H4 MjLeaU&ter, AlexAuder, E$iy M-ll, Fit.S^ of AtiaUitny in tJitr 

rnivenijt)' of Camliridge, Past PniajDEjiT (l893-9o][, Torrmiuk, U&m- 
hridye. (11§> 

1901 Mace, A., Eaq^ 14 m(( Bond, St JoH'm Woo<t, NJF.S. 

1913 MAeGregOTp G. lAird, Eaq., LC.S„ c/o Gt%iitiitty A C&.^ 84 Ffirliamruf 

S. TF, 1, 

1899 Mflciver, CapL DiitH I^andaU-, M_A, D.Se, F.S,A., RUGS.. 131 
am AYrfifL Nfw.l^^rL 

1904 Mackaj, 3.^ Esq.^ Ct^y-fnA, Furrli^r Ifrm^hnt. 

1919 Mnckintodh^ J, S., Esq., MJXj 2 Plait*» Z«wfp HamjMtad, JVl W, d. 

1899 K. G, E^q., ILLl, [5 Ocak^ Creifcfiit^ £di7dtfiTffk^ 

1908 MacMichaelp Capt, IL A, 1J,S,0^ Deputy Luepet^tui, Sudan Oi^ Service, 
Oaidurmaii, Sudan ; 11 Parkffifk, Cmttbridy^. (T) 

1885 MacRitohie, David, E&q., RSA. Scot, 4 Ar^iTiiiid PiaC€, Edinhuryh. (f ) 

1.911 Mak-olii^ L \V, G., Esfi., o/& Thr Royal Cdmiai Narfhambcrland 

Aivjiat, fF.ei 2. 

1910 Malmowsld. B.p Esq., e/o Cnmmmrnl Bank cf AnMralia, 373 UEoryf Stmt, 

Sydwy. {%} 




n 


Ym or 

ISSl M&ii, R Ewi,, C/r.El, Si. ffdm% FhH\ Fri^Aioti. (1) 

1913 Mjiniii K. W.t Dmyn^m Club, Sl.Jiime^A Sti iet^ 1. 

1896 Marett, It IL, Bnq., M,A.;, Reader in AnthmpolDgy in the Univereitr nf 

Oxford. £fr4f^r VolU^e, Oxford^ ("ir) 

1905 Martepj K. H., Eeq.i M-IX, 12 ^orth T^rract, Aiktuith^ South AuHralia. 

1894 Mambluj, A, P*. Eaq, M.A., DBc,, FS.A., RlLGis., Pakt Pkhsihent 
( l9Jl-l2)i Vrosft, Hfr^/ortL (1|) 

1912 Maxwell, J. C., Eaq„ Oiirfm, vm Fi>H 

1911 McfourieU, IL E,, Eaq.^ B.A.. M.lJ^ ITgunda Medical Servieen Xitnuk, A*ile 
Pr<yvinc€^ Uffanda. 

1910 Mcllougall^ WiIJianip Esq^ M.A., 99 Fatibarj/ Emd^ t^Jifont (Hji 

1913 MoLeaiip W-, Esq.j M. SafiftfortMm^ Cmon Brid^, Roi^~diiT€ 

1915 Me^rts, R A., ICgq.p 190 &m<m Sirrd, Bml&n, IKS^A. 

191 n Mcuhliiigp H.p £&q.^ Tht Btirfram, Uh^nui if hi/ 33nf Strf^i, Phiimlxijfhiit^ 

1904 MelloJid, Efank H.p Eaq,» Lmng^tone^ Ehoiieiia^ 

1916 Mereditb, Kev. F. C,p FALO.S.J 966 Timmi Uluf^ Afi^Ot Ibarttki Jd^viiL 

1908 Mm'[¥aie„ Keginikld, Fsii^ 268 St^ Jtimes'it Biidciii^hfr.m Gcdf^ S. IfV 1. 

1877 Meiiser^ A. B., Eeq^^ M^D., Iitapeetor-Gencrat of Tlo^dtal:^ aotl Fleet, 

Carli^€ Boad^ BoMboiirnt. 

1914 Mi^widp i\\\\ El., E^(|., Nttrfhrofx, CkriMchn^ch Hmd, Wcrfhin{f; Kun}(m, 

Gold Coiid. 

I91Q Milnep Mi b. M. L, Thi Obi ttnwi. 

1908 Milton, J. Eeq,, Hurrimn Bous^^ Cotk^tt Crmby^ Biverptn/l. 

1916 MUtvftrd, GraMtn^ Esq., 77 Cotmor^ Bow, Birfuinffhma. 

1914 Moir, J. Ont Hou^^ Benlt^ Be€[dy Ipfwith. (H) 

1900 MorisDHp A.. Eaq_, Mottibam, BriliBi BaM A/idm. 

1913 Morlfij*-Bt5maril^ Eaq,, flabk Skiiion^ Lalnmn. 

18T0 Morri^n, Wulter^ Ear].,, M.A,, 77 Croifiwdl IbkuL S, IP* T..' (*) 

1908 Mnnro, N. Gordon, Eaq^ M.D p 91 Mujf, Vohduimt._ 

1885 Miinro, Eaq.p MA,, M.IE., La?-gfi, A^/fskiri, 

BJl ("I) 

1917 MurpEij^ Misfi C,^ M.lLp Lud^ ffardinifiWt'du-4ft C*dh^^ IklhL 

18T1 MnniEiyv Adam, Esk|, FXf.S. (*> ™ 

1911 Murmy^ G. W. \\\, Surr^tf fftin, Afmiinfh Bffypt, 

1916 Murmy, Miss Mai^rot A,p UniverA^jf Go}m^ Straf, IFXl 1. (1f|) 

1905 MuiSgrov'e. J., Eaq^ M.I)., Bute Professor of Ana turn TA^ UkiviriUif, 

S(^ Andrewft, A\B. 

1875 Muapmlt, Edmund K.^ Eoip^ RC.S,^ 5 Witidmyr BuUdin^A^ Awf, 

LiverpooL 

IS9& My era. Col C. S.J M.A^ MJO^p ILA*MAlp twok^nnA Ttm^er. Grfjfit BhAfurd^ ntnr 
Vajnhridyi:. 
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LiM of ffiw 


Ymtaf 

KliSctmji. 

1909 My era, HeTin", 230 Bridge Btwd^ 

IH93 Myre«, J, L., MA., F.SlA, F.B.G-.S.^ Wjkebani Proftisaor of AnDifini 
Hifttujy ill tho UtiiversUy of Oxford* 0.>nr* Member Anthrop. Soc,* Parifl* 
lOl Bfrnhtrif Jimd, O^orrf* 

1903 Myn»^ Miss J.L*c/n Pro/essttr ^K L. Mym^ 101 Bn^iurg Momi, OA'fm-tf (^ i 
1913 Newhallt D. V-, Eiq., PA Box 42, Brgn Afom'^Prnn, ; BJJ. 4, Piyrihnd, 

1808 Newton. Wul M., ISsii,, Stimvf^rhiB Cbffuf/s, Durt/t^r^d, Kent. (H 

1910 Noel, Mi5H Kmilin F.^37 Afo»€^c Utmri^ U\ 2. 

1018 NomiHn, Walter Henry, Eat|.^ 206 Uolkgf Boati, Nornd^rh, 

1013 Xnitalt T. E., Es<1k, M.D., FiGE., AfvfdtHm^ NuTixoat, Acrrinffifm. 

190G Ote, Alfted WiHLiiji, Esq.. UA., LI^M., K5.A., FG.S., RLS-, Ori^hm, 
High^etd Lant, Sfj\dkmi}Hm ; 32 Ik^tmark Hove^ 

1905 OWniftii. W. 0., Eaq. 77 Brhiiim mit, SJf.Z 

1913 Outes. 1>T. Felix F.^ Miteeuiti o/ Natural IfiMurg, de Gorrej^ No. 4T0| 

li}f/!n4)4 Af^rrAy Argtntine Rcjftiblif', 

1909 P^Lg&r John WiHLiini Esq., 14 OlmAiunt Boful, Mammttuiad, Fl^pnouih. 

1906 PftLiiier, Herbert Rielmiond, BA-, LL_B., F.lLCbS.i BArrister-at-1jiWp 

Kirkbg iMuistio-h, iredinortafid ; Zungeru^ iVor/A^rn Nigerv.^. (^!) 

1870 Parken W. M., Esq. (») 

1906 Parkyn, E. A., Esq., M.A.. 1 Mt.rrk'^ Cresrmi^NJF. : 3 T^mfde Oardme, 

Troipfty E.C. A 

1904 PaTBonu, F. 11.^ Esc^., FJLC.H* dt TJimfuute Hmpikit^ S.B. 1. 

1013 Faasmure, A. TX, Esq,, IVood Sirt^iy SwinAon^ Wiit^ 

1801 Pateriwii, M., Ea 4 |*, ProfesBor of AnaUii 4 i>% Tht Unitimilgt Lkerjfoot. 
1909 Patten, C. J.* Enq.^ M.A.. MJX, Professor of Analomy, The JTmt^er^t}/, 
ShefAA 

1015 Patterson, Captu W» R, 70 ^^t<l^f&yd Avenue, Preeton Pork, Brighton; 

Prlxomre of War iieciion^ Ceneof^ Mouimpie^ 

1907 Peabody, Or. Charles, Pmhodg J/i(«rJxnti iTWrufinff tTniTerwiig^ Vamhriitget 

U.S.A, 

1911 Peake. H. J. E., Eaq,^ Westbrook Ilouit^ Nea^hiirgt Brrkii. (1F|) 

1003 Peamm^ Karb Etjq.^ F+R.S., Professor of Applied Matbejiiatlca, Universitg 
CatUge, loadm ; 7 Weil Boad^ ffampdead^ N 7F13. {% 1 
1891 Peelt, The Hon. lady, WidiOffrikg Cmirt, D^ooh, 

1002 Peeloi Major W,C.t Ikgjxtlr^ SlirerrArunf. 

1900 Petrie, \V, M. Flmjefe. Eeq.^DG.L, LLD., F.E.S.. RBA., Edwards Profeaaor 
of Egyptology^ Unirermty CW/i^. Gmctr WA. 1; 8 |fV/f Mood, 

H'vmpstfiad, (5) 


oj the Roiifii A7!ihr6pdiijit.td iitstitRif. 


J5 


1914 Philltpfi^ Rev, E, M.A.p Lovtt BasilfitfUn Htading^ 

1017 Phillips, Cfl.pt, J. E„ Eidtyjt, Uganda, 

1910 PluIUpe, nT, GuHtrellK Esq,^ 7 Sd/tthujhufii R^, 1* 

lOlG Pldlli|Kii(nip Rev. 3.^^ So HighjUhi Eirniingham* 

1914 Phipps, W, Esi|., M.A.^ B,Se., 3 EUlnn rmwf, yViribi/ 

7 jVrH? *VJP, 

1898 Plowdeu, Sir H- Merelytb, Lydt IhdktTimck^ llauts. 

1913 Pocockn^ R. U F.R_S,s Tkr Zin>Unfital Park, 

NAVA. 

1914 PcKjle, Walter G,, Enq., 1\0. 35, Kiiiupak^ UgamliiU East AfrkA. 

1912 Porterp Capk G. ir«jAiVji«p Nagn BUh^ Awim. 

1912 Piifiiifliiskjv Signor Arthur^ La Piij, B&limst, 

IfKlT Pyonaft» W. I*., E^q., Briitih Afiuirnjn {^¥aturfd Ifidory}^ CrfimwH 

Eoadf B, ll^ * i I 


I91>4 ^joiok^ A. S,p liw|-, Hqn, CoUNa^i., 123 LiHtffMit3rf/ifgh Park, AW„ 9* 

1907 Quiggin, lira. Hitigston, Jf-A., 88 Ornw, Oambriitge^ (*) 

1909 Qiiimiell, Knlmid, E«q., /Vtftfrriv/iv BlarJi:iKjg$, 

1868 Raufloiiip EklwiD, F,H,G,S., 24 J^AiurnAiZHi Baeui, (* ) 

1907 Katltay, E. S,, Ei^i, 101 Fiecaditlg, W, 1 ; Politicfll OfBoer, AftmMke, Togo- 
land^ tf(ti Lomr, RW Africa. {^) 

1890 Ray, Sidaoj H., Esq., M.A.. 218 Bid/our Ilford. (1[|) 

1903 Road, Car^^thp Eaq., M^A., LeGtur&T cm Conipati^tive Psychology, Utiivenuly 
College, 73 Krn^higton Gardrni Squarf^ (•§) 

1875 Bend. Sir C. Heiirttled, Hdik LLU. F.S.A* KE.A., PAST-pREaiDKr (1899^ 
1901)* I^Ki^iDKNT (1917- 1 Keeper of Britisfi and MeJiiev&l Aotiqiiitka 
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j1fr/bi>unM..p Rtijnt Sinnety uf Yir- — Rojal Sodomy of Xow Santli 

toria, 

Zfdir Pi^eEiiA,^.^...Po1jiiei^ian S+jtnVtj, 

Sytluf^^** Auatraliaa Meaonm. 


Wdpfi. 

New Zeaiaiid Jnati* 

tnte- 


EXCHA2<GES 

* ExHIjANO. 

Tke Natiu-dlidt. 

LiiwpeoLJFtstitatoof Tfopicud Kaaenrcb. 
— Joanud of tbo Loi'o Saeietj. 

Imndoa,*-, AThiinIs of PejehiLTil Seionc?®^, 

~ Britifih AAeooiaRoti. 

“ Cbunah MisflioDArj Review. 

— Ea^niee Review- 

Jijanuil of tbo Ea^t Indiii Ajs^oelatlon, 
— Ijcmcet. 

— ELeliquary and I He stmt mI An-hie- 
nlogiai. 

^ Saga^Boot of the Vlfchig C\uh, 

— SaicDiae Pi^sgrtaWr 
Socielc^ical Review, 

Santb Atnaricaii Mieeioiiaiy Socriety. 

AaeRNTl^c. 

La Mueoeio. 

Bitdafted-.- 3Jagjar Nemseti Hnacurti. 
DoigoxaLok. 

lipjw (AfwEMTj) *.,Ltide. 


FOB ^*VANr 

AnthmpiiiH. 

fJh^ Pravek* 

BKUIFUJd. 

Brettfr'^^.^BuLletni lie la 
Calonlalee. 

— BuJL da la fJi'+?grapbie. 

— InKtitotB Solvuy. 

— lii He Vue OongoUbe* 

'— MiflfiioDR Bolgov 

VDltsfciiiidep 

/^tiir,„Sooiete de Burda. 

Pai'iM .ATitbropol Ogie:, 

— La Nature. 

— La Rinnit* PreKiitoriqiio^ 

— t/EEbnographie* 

— L^Homoit- PrdUijfliiHqai!- 

— Eovae dee iStnde# KthQHjgi'HphlqueR,. 

— I^rtte dert TmditionH Popalalrtkii, 

— Sodete Prthistoriqije Fmni^aifie. 
StatiRtiqae Qdnemlede la Francre. 
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OEIiMAlfY, 

West Proa^kocbee Proviociul* 
MTiqenm. 

/Ve*fiflw„, Bericb^i dea Verelna fQr 
l^rdkimde. 

Fratih/urt Vdlker-Moflieiifii. 

(Ti>ff^»^..HeaalEcihe Blltt^n 

Gotha. Pet«riganna Mitteilang^^n, 

Oubea..^ H’ic^dBrlauzitzGi* Mitt’diltingeii. 

Moflenni fur Vdlkerkimde^ 

JTiffl.,* MitteilELD^u des AuthropolQ- 
idiM^liQi]. Vereins in iJ^uyeswig- 
Holaloin. 

Muntch^^^ CorreapondenitilAtt. 

— OeagrapbiBohe Qnaollactiaft 

— Prikis^Hiiche Blitter. 

Berioht der Katur-bistorr- 
eelion Oeflulla^hAft, 

StinLi . Arcliien logits] ReporlK. 

/-uAtfrr,,,Punjab liiHturicfli Bo^iety. 

Italt. 

L'iTifM*,. HirlAta Ardb^Jogicfi ddU Pro- 
viooiA de Como. 

Naphf,.. La Scl^nxii Sociale^ 

-Rtwis.*, Rirista ItuliAnA di StJOEol^gia, 

— Beale Society Ceograflc^ 

AnucA. 

Pifl<pi7iwirt^cifwrj7 AluFieem^ 
Khoi^toum Sudan Xotes and 
Ri^orda. 

KrruF.RLAiTijfi;. 

Nedertuodi^'h ladie^ Ond 
ond NienMTM 

Tfsw SorTH Waix^. 

Sifiiney.., SciVnfB of Ma*i- 


I Pnjw^le.-^Balfetiii de La Sooiete 

I d'£ttiidiiis Qti^anietiuuiv 

^^■OBWAT. 

Tnmtlhif'in.^ K. N^onke Vidouakubem 

SelaLb. 

PORTUOIL. 

ArcbeoLogu Portugal* 

UllDblLSIA^ 

, Hti lftU!ti}fo ,. . PrcM^^di nga of Lbo ft! loduBian 

Soienti5c AasodatiOn. 

SrAJXp 

■ T. Material^^ 

Knugb TJairersit^teta Bifali- 

otolc^ 

SwriitEitLASOp 

Ziifick..^, Sohwfikiamohes Arobir fui* 

Vnltekuade. 

— Jahreabeidebt der l*?eb«flti-&efloil- 
ackofL fur ir]-g««ehki:hte. 
ffVKrfPrt+p.L^Insti^iat SnJjiRe d*Ajitbriapo- 
[oflfia nr^nerale. 

Uniteh STAtPj. 

Andbrer^ PhiUipa Academy 

(DrpL uf An^haology), 

Btfrk^lt^jf Ciil. *..0niTerBi(^, 

Aiuei-ir^au Jiiornul of ArcbK- 

olopr. 

Okimtjo... Open Cotiri. 

Nett Y&rk AiueriefLu Muaeiiiii of 
^atuia] Miat^jry* 

— Science. 

Philadelphia... PiwoediDgsof AmArican 

Philaaopbica.1 Societj, 

*n, BnrD&n of AmeriEBiii 
Ethfloldgy, 

I —BoretiTi of Mnnufa^^toTeB. 


aUBSiJJilBKES TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE [NSTITUTE. 


ParTfurAw-Ftm^. Public Libtaty. 
Pirminfffuini. Central Free Library, 

— UDirersdtj Libmrj. 

CdiW. School of Med bine, 

Mrteen Anirapelogjci>. 
Cori', Unyusmiy Collfge. 

Livtrp<)ol. Free Mceeum^ 

Londf>». GtiBdbalt Library, 

— TiDadou Lihrury* 

Lurkn/Hc. Prij^ifitd&l Maaeuru. 
Madras, Connriuftra Pub lit- Library, 


Miiilrm. Afvdiaiologlca] Survey, 
MantheHtr, Fjtfo Eeferedce U b-urj-. 
AetifeuAfte, Public Librury, 

New York, Cornell Umversity* 

Otiavm, Library of Parliament. 

Sft^ord. Boyal Muoonm. 

Tofcyo. lm|xrial University. 

Vnncoiiter* Unlverflity of llritiab 
Colambiek. 

IVcimtfi Proviiicibl Librury^ 
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^ -fu-w » 11 M 7 I. 

-tiMti-p, *jn;;,oK,. « .jKur^iu, TO »,■ 


n ^AMXiis*a Mjtri. 


JOUKNAL 


Of THE 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


MINDTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

JAinjARY 23IID, 1D17. 


Professor A KmH. Fraidtnt, ift tht Chair, 

The Mioutee of the Lst Anniusl Genend Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Ps^iDEHT appointed Mr. Pycraft and Major O’Briks aa acratuieei% 
and declared the boDot opeon 

In the absence of the TREAfiunKB, liis Report wae read by the Honorart 
S scRTTART, and was accepted. 

The Honorary Sbcretary read the Report of Council for 1016, which aho> 
was accepted. 

Yot. Xtm « 
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of ifu Cr'otoid/ far tKe ymr 1016 , 


The PEKmmrr then delivered hie address, entitled “ How can the Inatitiite 
best serve the Needs of Anthropolo^?'* 

The ScEOTiNBiBB huided in tfeir report on the ballot, and the following wore 
doolsred to be dnljr elected u Officers and Council for 1917-18: _ 


Sir Herenles Head, I,L,D.. F.SA, F.B.A, 


Viee-PrttidsnU. 


W, H, B, Biven, M,A., MD,, FJi£. 
C. G, SeUgman, M.D. 


Sir Everard iin Tbuni, KG.lLG., C,B. 


Joint Bbn. Secretaries^ 

H. a Ifarrison, I>.So. | T. A. Joyce. M.A. 

Iton. Trsastirer. — ^R. W. Williamaon, M.Sc. 


CouneiL 


Capt. F. E. Barton, CJVLG. 

^ 0. Blegden, M.A. 

L a G. CUrke. 

O. M. Dolton. ILjL, RSjL 
Jif, Longworth Dames. 

W, L H, Duckworth, M.A, MJJ,, fic.U. 
H- J, Fleure, D,Sc. 
dt- J- Giadfftone, M Tt 
E. S. Harttand, F AA, 

W. 1. Hildbuigh, ILA., TLD., F.S-A. 
Mias M. A. Murray. 


H. J. E. PfflJte, 

S. H. Ray, MA. 

Carvoth Rend, M.A. 

F. C. Shrubsall, M-A., MD. 

W. W, Skeat, ILA, 

Emil Torday, 

S. Haazlodine .Warren. 

W. W, Wright. M.a, D.So., F.fi.C.S 
F.S.A. 

G. Ddny Tale. F.S.S. 


A vote of thanks to Ihe PwsJDE.'rt: for his address was propoaed by 

11 « **^*'*’ “ lufltitntfl, that the PaKiPEUT 

would allow it to be ptioted in the JourmU, 


'This was seconded by Dr. W. L, HiiDRunon and carried by acolanmtion, 
Tho [iiBtitute thou a^J^timeiL 
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BEPOET OF THE COUNCIL POE THE YEAE 191G. 

Altliougb the cantuLUAuce of the ^ai Iieit oeoefle&rilf reulticted the octintiee 
of the ToAlitute, the Gotmcil baa endeavoured, so far as ])0ssjhle, to maintain the 
atauiliird of its publioatioas, having constantly in mind the need for caution in 
expenditure. As tvaa the case last year alsu« the hiring of ontaide accommodation 
for the onlinary meetings has been avoided. Allbougb convinood that strict 
economy is imperative, under present csLrcuiiistan<%$, ilie Council ia at the same time 
of opinion I hat after the war the Institute will be well advised to embark upon a 
more enteipnaing policy, and hopes that means will be found to enlarge the scope 
of ita activities. It is wdl known to most Fellows that schemes having this object 
in view had already i*en fonmibited when war broke out. 

As will be scon fnmi tlie folio wing table, a slight reduction in raembeiahip has 
to be Tecorded, vi:;., of ten subscribing and one compounding Follows. 



Tutol 

Jaii. Iflt, 1&16. 

Lqm bj death 
or rHigimtiDiL ' 

\ Since elected. 

Total 

Jan. lut, 1S17. 

HaiiuT&ry PeUowa 

43 

— 


43 

IxiciU Oirrapuod^ta ... 

ad 

1 

— 

35^ 

Affiliated Societies 

3 

— 

— 

3 

AMlliLEed Mombert «.. 

1 

— 

1 1 

2 

OrdllWTT* FeJlnWa l — 





(d) Compounding 

fip 

L 

— 

m 

C&) Subecribing ... ...! 



15 

m 

Totsil Misxnbei^lilp 

raT 

— 

— 

536 


i Of diese, L 3 arc alav Ordinary T'ellomi. 


Tljc lasses whiidi the luutitute has suffered through death aro tlie foQowtng: — 
Sir L, fiomme (electMil IB9o, obituary notice ap^ieared in iViun, 1910, 54); 
Sir William Turner (elected 1889, obituary uoLioe appeared in Jf«a, ISIS, 42) ; 
Major Travers (elected 1001); Sir Victor Moraley (elected im) ; Sir Eichard 
MttrtiD (Foimdation Member, obituary notioc appearetl in Mmt, 1916, 89) j 
Profetisor Toglkferro (elected 1911) ; Eev. W. Coiy James (elected 1910) ; I)r, J. W. 
Eustwwid (Foundation Member) ; Mr, G^. F, Hodgson (elected 1909); Mr.Eckley B. 
Coxp (elcttol 1912), 
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Sepi}rt «/ the Cc^utunt for the year 1916. 


MEETUUii. 

The number of ordiiwrjr moetings wba (.ionaideratilj lesa than in norrnaJ yeaja. 
four such meetings were held, at which five papete were I’ead. Of those throe 
were on ethnological ami two on arohttnilc^joal subjects. 


Ht'XLtT Mjujobial Mzhai,. 

Tfie ITnxley Memorial Medal for 1910 was preaantetl to Sir dainea G. Frazer, 
IJ.L.L,, TjLD., litt.n., nti XoTomijer 14th, W'hon Jie detivered an adflreee on 
" Ancient Stories of n Great FJooi" Tlie moating was hdil iu the Theatre of the 
<-iril Service Cemmisaionera, Burlington House, anr! the attaiidanoo was about iiOO, 
In 1915 the Counci! invited M, Emile GartnilLac to ticlh-et the Huxley lecture 
for the year, but in view of the inconvenience to which M Cartaiihac would have 
tieen subjected in coming over to Kngkmi for this purpose, the matter wa« held in 
afteyanoa for the time. It was later decided by tlic Council that M. Cartailhco 
simuIJ be preseiJtcd with the Huilay Medal, without regard to the iloliveiy of 
nn address before the Institute. Armiigenietits are iieing maik for the prceen- 
talirjn of the medal under ce&clition^. 


rtmicATioys. 

Iluririg the year two half-yearly parta of the have been issued viz^ 

Vol. XLY. Part 2, and Vol. XLVI. Part 1. Of the former 98 copies, and of the 
latter copies, liave been sold. The correspouding figures for 191,5 an? 94 and 33 
respectively. An increase even of 9 copies Bold ninat tie regarded aa very Hutiafac- 
tory, since a decrease might well have bean expected. 

The TiBnal 13 niontUy pnrts of Mm lutve been issued. Whilst there has been 
a very alight decrease in the OlEee flalesj tbo amoiiat received from suhscriptions 
«hi>w3 a greater increase. 


IlSKAhY. 

The acc^iona to the Library number 169, of which 80 arc Imund volumes. 
1 he exchange list has been augmented by two Indiati and one foreign publications, 

IVdiilst the binding of books* and periodicals bas been kept within the loweeL 
limits, this very necEsssnry work has not Iseeti entirely neglected. Twenty-six 
vfitumes of periodicals have Ii«q l^nind, and. in addition. forty*five books which 
were suderiug throngh thn dilapidated condition of their flo vars. 

The Council has to thank Mr. J, Edge Porlingtou for his verv useful work in 
the Library during the early part of the year, when he was engaged on the oomplc- 
riou of the dasBificatiou of the Institute's lioJlectioii isf pamphleta. which are now 
anan^d m cardboard casca The binding of these pamphlets, as well ob of a 
number of periodical publications, sliould bo imdcrtakeu when funds are available 


Trmmr^r'it Bep&rt f&r Iht 1916, 




The re^i^ution c^f Capt. Hcidtiun^ wLo had been HoiiDraxT Secretary of the 
Institute siuw 1913, took effect at the begumitig of the year under review, TLe 
Council desires to pbce on recotr] its great appreciatian of tJie servioaa rendered to 
tilts Institute by Capt. Hculaon. 

The Coimoil feels that the rodrenaont of Professor Keith r who hua been 
President of the Institnte for the past four years, must not to aJloweil fco pUM 
without an expression of gratitude J^rafessor Keith consented to remain in office 
during thia period as a concession to tho unnsual conditions, and it has only lieeu at 
coim<letable per^nal sacrihce that he baa been able to give hb invaluable services 
to the InsUtufce for eo kng a time. 


Extern AL 

On the invitatiuti of the Eoyal Society, the Council appointed two mpre^nta- 
tivcB on tlie E<ktiid of Scientific Stndiee,. Professor Keith and Profeseor Seligman. 
In October an invitation was received from the Eoard to i^ubmit a report to its 
Executive Coiuinittee an the “Need of a Physical Snrvev of the British People>^ 
In consultation with several Fellows of the [usEitute who not tuembers of the 
Council, a report wm prepared and forwarded to the Jhiard, The Council hopes 
that this report will aid in the estahliahment of an antbropotnetricol reform which 
is long overdue. 

HoNOUBS LUNfUREirU ON Fk1iLOV1*S of the LsSTITCrriL 

The Council desires to offer Ita ooiLgrutulaLluna to Sir W, Baldwin Spcncar^ upon 
whom the honour of K.C.M.G. has been conferred; to Sir il, A. Kuffer, C.MLG., and 
Sir E. J- Tata, both of wlioin have received the hriuour of Knighthood; to 
Lt.-Col. Shakespeare, who has been awarded the CALG^; and to Capt. U. A. 
Macmichaal, who has been made a member of the Distinguished Service Order, 


TEEASUBER^S BEPOfiT FOR THE VEAE 1916. 

The Eevenue for the year 1916 (including a gift of £50) iiaa exc<»ded ita 
expenditure by £152 17 j?, 4iL Deducting from this surplus the sum of £12 IOj, 
toiug the balance of the heavy deficiency of 1914 not already covered bj- the 
aarpka uf 1915, tbc posidon ifi tli&t, after making a nE>ceiea^ tiauafcr to capit&l 
account of £100, we were at the end of IQIO £40 d*, 7rf, 1>elter off than at the end 
ol 1914 

Tlte foUowUig comparative atatemeut (oiujUing uUlliiiga and iienoe) of a few 



e 


Treasm*i'^ BepoH/or tlu ytar 1916 . 


of the moro important iteiiia afreveuui^ iia<| expendihire for 19J3 and tlie three 
war jearn 19U. 1913 and 1916 ia iuleresting >— 



1913. 

! 1914. 

' 1915. 

1 

1916. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AiaDtint reeeiveil horn snhaeriptions 

89S 

1 770 

787 

754 

Amount re<jeived from gale of 
(outside sales 

213 

163 

142 

182 

Coftt of produuing JmrjuiL,, 

442 

383 

241 

274 

Net cost of 

229 

220 

99 

92 

Total revenye 

1,376 


1.167 

/1,184 
t fiO 

Total expenditure 

1.306 

1,303 

1 

1,052 j 

1,081 


It will l>e lutticed that the amouiiL leccivad from ealiHcriptioun in each of tlie 
yeata 1914,1015 and 1016 fell below that of 1913 Ijy over ilOO; mid iliat it reached 
itB lowest level in 1916, the differeutaj lietween tho aniounta for that year and 
1913 beiiig £144. The total revenue for each of the tliree years 1914 .1915 jukI 
1916 idedueting from the revenue lor 1916 the gift of £50 of which I shall speak 
directly) hati been, roughly speaking, £:lOO letiiH than tfajit of 1913. 

The Bgnres representing the cost of the Jaurttal in 1914, when compared with 
those for 1913. ahuw some rednctioii; hut the total expenditure iu 1914 wua 
stthfltaiitinlly tlm samo as in 1913. The neaBOJi for tide wua. ae stated in my 
report for 1914, that when war broke out the Ononeil wjie already committc*] to 
expenditure Iwscd on an assumption of the oontinimncf; of uonuol conditiona. 
The cost of the Jouma/ and the anntimta of total expenditure in 1015 and 1016 
uhow the reanlts uf the Council's policy of war economy. 

The IdHtitiito IS greatly indebted to Sir Thomas Wright&*u, Ban., for « 
generous gift of £50, hy which th« Ckmnci] wau enabled to publish a Jounutf 
somewhat larger than tliay would utherwise liave felt justified in doing. This is 
the Bum, which for the purpose ofwmparUon of uormal dgurtB, 1 dedocied from 
my previous calcnlatioiL 

The Council has been abb to arrange with the landlunl of the Institute’s 
prenjises for a reduction of the rent payable from £225 to £175. The change only 
affected one (luarterly payment in 1916 j hot in the present and future ycara ihu 
Institute will liave the benefit of the whole £50 reduction. 

ftetqming now to the ijuestioii of the sorpluii oil revenue account, I must 
]mmt out that wo have to vraldi, not only our revenue, but tmr capital also; am] 
the contemphition of the capital account is somewhat dejireesuig. Our Burma 
RaCway and Metropolitan investmentN, which at the end -f 1014 stood (taken 
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together) at £l,22i Sx, were, at the end of 19H, only wartb £1,133 ^ ^ors af 

£90 the bulk of whiuh arose in 1010- It la to meet this losui that 1 havt 
Iranaferred £10O from rwenoo to capital account, and tlio money hoe Ijeen invested 
Ln iJiivcTiiineiit 5 par cjent. EKche^tiat Bondgp This fall in value ia mainly due to 
the etionnoue ileniande for monej* caused by the war and Goveninient borrowings 
in various forme at high rates of intereet, factors which inevitably bring down llie 
values of inveetmenta only paying lower lateB. I fear this loss may go on iiitL*eaa- 
ing during the cimLinuance of tlie war \ and 1 anticii-iate tliat, even after its 
termination, the money market will still be etringmtt for years to come. 

We miist^ therrfc^^e. keep a constant watch over our capital account, and if 
jHisaible keep down expendilnre, so as to be able to replucc onL of revemie any 
further diminution in the value of our inTTsetineiitfl. 

Up to Urn presGiil we have been able to do ihia, and still liave in hand a 
surplus revenue of £4U. I think this jnstitieH a little rela^atioti td otir recent 
economy; and in my opinion the wisest method of relaxation is a small tentative 
enlargement of the t/irM-rFioi, the most importiuit feature uf the Insdtuie'w operations, 
and practically the only benefit that a large number of FellowB derive from tlieir 
memherahip, Tbia view is shared by the Council. 

I must EMunt out that these financial diihcnlties are immensely aggravated by 
the non-payment by Fellows of tljeir snhscriptions. The number of Fellows 
during the last twti or three years bee been greater than it ever was before, and 
yet the amount of enhscriptions teceiveil has decui^ased by £144. 

The total amount of aneors had* at the end uf 1916j reached a sum of £237 
some of the Fellows being in arroar two or three years. Each of theac has had 
three or four reminders every year, and except in a very few ousea they have taken 
no notice whatever of the appUcations. I theiufore have to regard old arrears as 
of hut Utile value - hence my estimate of the total valuo of the arr^re ifl practically 
what it wua a year ago. The CoudcLl is not preasiug FeUows who are engaged fiji 
ttctivc ^lenice dtlier on land or at sea, and no doubt some others are being hardly 
pressed by the increased cost of living caused by the warn 

This lteiK>rt shows, however, wliat uphill vrork is the effort to uarry on the 
operatioDB of the institute under existing Unancial eonditionii ■ and I earnestly 
appeal to Fellows not to berease the difficuities of the Council, If they can possibly 
avoid doiug iso, Tf Fellowa cannot, or will noLr pay their snhscriptioiis, tlie 
enlargfiment of the Joumnl to anything approaching pre-war prapoTtions is 
impracticable. The Juunuds of Fellows, whose aubaeriptioELfl have been more than 
twelve months in arrear, have, in accordance with the reguiatiema of the Institute, 
been kept back ; but on pwaynicnt of arresars, these J^utmUs vrtll be forwarded 
at once. 


Eobkrt W. Wiluauson, 

/Tim* Treasurrr. 


H 


TnatHr$T'» Repn/ri /or the y«ir 1916. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


HOW CAN THE INSTITUTE BEST SERVE THE NEEDS OF 

ANTHliOPOLOGV ? ” 

By ARTiTua Kstth, M.D., LLD., F.R.S. 

DcTRENfr the four years 1 have had the hanoar-fil dccupyitig the Pres-LdeatW Chair— 
more than two of wliich liave fallea within a period when out best ondoavoujB^ 
and our b^l thoughte, have been eoncemed with tha affairs of a great Gnid terribie 
war — I bn VO had frequent occasions to turn back to past chapters in t^ie history 
of oiir InBtitnte, In those past chapters I often foond guiilanco to help ita m 
shaping our pte^nt pi^licj* and 1 am cortaiDj too, tJaat those on whom the burden 
will fall of determining the iinea along wlneli the Institute is to progresB, ought to 
be lamiliar with our eiperimeitiii and endeavaura in the pmi —nut aitempta 
wldcti hft'VB flueceeded, as well as our tnalft which Imvo failed. It is with that aim 
in view that I am tti turn your attention for a short ejiact; to our jjast history ; 
but I have also another one which will at once apftcal to the anthropologii:^! mipet 
One of our chief objects is to fscenre records of vanishing customs, lingering 
traditions, and dying races, I want to scenro rroords^ before it is too kie, of 
certain phases in the Msiory qf thb inatiUite, There are stilb I am gkd to think, 
a goodly number living of those who bore the anthropologicfll burden during 
the sucties " of kat century. Some may still be able to restore csertain obscure 
phases in our hist^Jiy, It is m the hope that senior Followe who took an active 
part in our affairs in those distant days—^Feilowa tiucli aft Sir E. W. Brahitfok, 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith, Mr. A L Lewis, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. J, Frederick 
Gollingwoodp Profeeaor Boyd Dawkins^ Dn Henry Jackson, Mr. Edward Chidd — 
may oririciac and extend toy interpretations, that 1 Lave dared tu touch on our 
early history. 

There can be ou fdiadow of doubt aa to w'hen tins Institute came into 
existence. We, who ure now aaseiiibled here in the rooms of the Tustltute 
at 50^ Great Euasell Street, to hold our Ann uni General Mee tings nre in direct 
annual lind unbroken descent Imui the men wlio aescmbled aa the EthnoIogicAl 
SooLety to hold their first Annual General Meeting in tbe month of May, 1S44, 
at 3 pjtk? Every year fdnee then there has been a General Ikl^ting^ we are now 

^ ^ Ma note puteil in eow of vol, j, Jonmaf &/ Satruity^ io the Lihru-y 

tff the AUio Minutee of Uouqcil of Etbnntcp^eal SKiciety^ Tlus TSkjiwja volutneo of 

Minnteii of Imtli Klhuolo^csJ anti AutlkPopotogiiLial E^iatisi* aro pfftMjrvod in the library 
of the luiititiitfL 
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fBWtng jiart in the TSrd. At that fim meeting Vicc-AdmiTal SirOhnrlea Mnlcolm 
was ©Iccicd to the PreeidenliBl Chair, the anniverBaiy address* being read not by 
the President, but by the SKretary. I>r. Richard King, a man who figures pro¬ 
minently in onr early hiatory. 

When the Society was actually formed in i*i>veniber, 1843, Dr. King was 
living at 4, PicCaililly, liut at the Septemlscr 4 Marter-day of 1844 he took a three- 
years’ lease of 27. Sockville Stmst, and let the drawing-room floor to the Sfsjiety 
at an annnal rent of £120. Dr. King became Setsretnry and landlord tts the 
Society, During the tirol year. fr*sm Noveroler, 1843. until Scpteinlser, 1844, the 
Siwietyaeems to have held ite meetings in Dr. ’nioanw Hodgkin's honae, which wae 
ill Brook Street when the Society was formed. A little later Dr. Hodgkin's house 
at 35. Bedfnnl Square, becains a centre where lueu who were intereated in all 
forma of progirwaire movementa often met. By the second aniiiverBary meeting, 
in 1845, the Ethnological Society waa paying a rent of £135 ; in 184S there was a 
Tnemherehip of 170; the annual anhEcription was £2. 3a,; but it was agreed that 
after the number hail reached 200 there waa to be in addition an entrance fee of 
£■' 3a.’ The critical nvunber was never reached. When Dr. King mo veil to 
17. Savile Bow, in Septemlwr, 1847, the Society again followed him and again 
tficlc liis drawing-room flrxir. At the end of a three^yoars tenure in SavLle Row 
f>r. King and the Soidety were at etiniky: there was a financial cmia. The 
Society then took a nwm at 23, Newman Street, Oxford Street, at a rent of £2li 
per unuuiu; the Society had its rooms at that addrese from September, 1852, 
until September. ISoft, wlien it liecanie a tenant of the Royal Society of Literature, 
al. 4. St :Martin’a Phioe. Trafalgar Siiuure. We shall return to that address 
prertfiiitly tn wfui^ Bome very instmclive happeninge. 

The erentB which Ic<l to the faTmition. of the Ethnological Society we know 
with some degree of accuracy. The central figure is Dr, Tlioinna KwlgMn^, a 
lending member of the Society of Friende, end Physician to Guy’s Mospitol. 
Medical men are still familiar with hia name; ji very woll-ddined eouditiou of 
olieciae origin ie known all the world over as Hodgkin’B Ifisease. We meet with 
hie father in literature as the uaiociate of Dr. Thomaa Young; w’e meet with hie 
brother aa a philanthropist and liorrister. Dr. Thotuaa Hodgkin lias been involved 
in the niovemant which eulmiitated in ilie abolition of slavery in the British 
Colonies (1833), and now in the year 1837 he Im called into lieing a sodety to 
protect the native races—the'vAborigines Protection Society'’—still in esistenoe 
as an anialgamateil part of the “ Anti-slavery and Al-origines Protoctlon Society,” 

^ At a liil«r LLfift wia alio ui iiH*iKitl«ihip for JivLtig bojoad a. twenty-luUt 
radioik. Hw Ai«H:i*t*s paJd uii aojniiii mbicripEkni of £l li. Thu Bcer*torj wbb to be fmid 
m iwliE-v of £100 |WT ftimimi when the ineiDljenahip reaolied iOO. 

* 1 Lwoecl fit-m Bir RicktoULU OuJIh tbot Dr, Uodi-kin a pajkers and corrMpOndence wtrii 
in tUi? |xt«ewtipu of Dr. tlud^kifi'i nephew, H. kinilly nLlowed oie to 

enaroma those of an anthir^pcilogicai sature. There are nmn^ Lmporiant mid intereatiDg lettera 
reliiiiiig to BiiithiTopologi^ad watteri. 
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Ha wEta than n nmn of 39', weaiJu", as ha uln'uya did, tha Quakar draan; n 
phyaiaijm “ careless of fees *; a philaathropist with his head rather Lhaji with his 
henri. He dasireii first af all to study imd to imdcrKtood native races, and help 
them when bo learned haw they lived and vrhat they desired. The society he had 
called together waa drawn chiefly frutu the Society of Frieuds, His conipaniau, 
Kkliard King, who also had l:«en a stmliint at Guy's Hospital and a pupil 
under Ur. Hodgkin, was a luemlier of the committee; he was a younger 
mau. and I suspect also a memlior of the Society of yriends. He also waa 
interested in native nwen. In 1SS3, when his etudeutabip days were just finished, 
he set oat with Admiral Ceonjo Ruck to the G-real Fiali Ilivcr in search of traces 
of Captain Itoss'a Expedition, and there he commeneed to study the Esqamuiu:!. 
When wc come across him as a member of the Comnuttee of the Aborigines 
I'rotoction Society in the year 1857, he is still a young T cmi of 25, having spent 
over two years among the Eaqiiimaui, Tery soon two parties, or two iKdicies, 
developed inside tlie Aborigines Prctection Society—the student party, which 
wifthed to study mitivc races sympathetically, to understand them, to raise and 
protect them; and the miaaioDary party, which desired to protect their rights anni 
Itestow on them fortiiwith the privileges of European civillzatiim. Rj 1842 the 
Htmlont party found there vraa no room for them in the Almrigines Ihrotection 
Society; at least the founder of that society, Ur. Tliomaa Hodgkin, withdi-ew, and 
so tlid Ur. Kiehard King. Hence we find that oh July 20(h, 1842, Dr, EicliaTtf King 
LBsaes an appeal to those who were in ^Jiipathy witli the aims of the ousted pai'tv, 
proposing the formalicn of a new society—the Etlinologlcal Society. On 
February 7 th, 1843. there ossembleB in Ur, Tlnniias Hodgkin's room, tweuty-throe 
men, and the Ethnological Society comes into bebg.’^ The man they choeo as first 
president is also worth our notice He is Vioe-Adiuirftl Sir Cliarlett Malcolm, one 
of a famous breed of brothers born in the county of l>iiiiifriee. When elected 
president he was a man of 61, and had seen much Bervice, itarticolarly in Indln 
He was n thinking mnu, iutereftted in siiirej-ing, in geograph}'^, and in the origin 
anil distribution of native fEiees. 

Tlie asset part taken by another member of the Simietj’ of FrieniK Dr. James 
Go well I’riGhai'd, in the formation of tfje Ethnological Society we do not know. 
He was senior to Ur. Hotlgkm by twelve years. Ur. Htslglriu ami he hud tsime 
together at meetings of the Hritish jkssiKiation, and were on intimate terma 
Indeed. 1 susiK'ct tlial a [jai*er read by Ur. Pricfiard at the meetiug of the 
Aiaodation at Bitminglmm in the yew 1839, on the Extinction of Native Httces, 
liad Tniicli to do with the fomatioii of the Ethnological Society. There can he no 
doubt, at least, that the reading of that paper iios a direct interest for us. ft 
rivetetl the attention of the ilsanciatiou^ s grant was made tit a committee to 

' 1 havs folirtwud tJi« awoHBt gken hy I>i. Jamsi Hum. TUais ii another aUlement that 
the first nieetiinj woa brifi ju Nsvitmber. 1643. llju first paper rv«J was oae on 
wfitt-eti bj .DielTaubacbf ntui i-esid bj’ ^ ' 
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draw up, preaent, and difitribule a series of quostiuoa to 8er\'e as ii guide to 
travellers or reaidentB who camo in contact with native tacea Hodgkin, Prichard, 
and Richard Owen were niembcre of that oouimittoc. Their task was fiDushed in 
1843. The questions then drafted form in reality the first editioB of a most 
URcfnl publication, AHthropnlogwtl N’ntts and QMrits, which ihie Institute itili 
continues to edit. Prichard aud Hwlgkiu were keenly alivo t<( the '* irrotriovahle 
loss" which was plnce in tropical tanda and Rritish colonies, and if we 

examine the questions they drew np we shall be auxprisad to find liow exactly they 
cover the scope of the rtn<f (?u«nfs we still edit. We »fte here, too, the 

eatablishment of that close relationship which still exiata, and I hoiie will continue 
to exist, between our Institute and the British Aseoeiatiou for the Advancement 
cF Science:- 

in 1844, when the EthnologicBl Society was only a year old. we find ita most 
celebrated member, James Cowell I^ichard. aud its secretary, Kichard King, ou 
their way to the meeting of the Britiah Aasociation at York. Ethnology luwl just 
obtained the status of a autHBOotion in Section Jl (Botany—Zoology). Priclmni 
ia president of the aulmection. King the secretary. In their rooms in London 
they plan the campaign which is to win for Ethnology an equal position among the 
departments ol knowleilgo for which tiie British Association stands as sponsor. In 
that year, os ever nfterwanls, Kilmob^gistB attended the British AssuciatioiL to hold 
a late Bommer or early autuinn meeting, but they met, not as meuiltere of the 
Ethnological Societj, but os members of the British Associatioii. They met not 
only to win recognition for their eubject among the recognized sections of the 
Assocbitian, but to win attention aud sympathy from the country nt large ^ they 
eould thus advettifie their wares, gain adherents, aud help forward the objects they 
had rawl at heart. They read their iJapera ehicI brought them liack to town to lut 
puhlishefl hy the homo or oentral noeiety. The secretary, or some approved 
representative, reported the ethnological happenings at the Aasooiatiou when the 
Society held ita first winter meetuig. Those early traditions and pnictices liave 
been handed down to uu. 

I have no mtention of trying to give you a f idl history of the Ethnological 
Sodetv. We sluill have only a glimpse of wluit they tried to do, and the difficiilLies 
they met with on the way. The prugramiuo thoee piodei*m drafted is the one we 
still hold by. Their Society was to bo » “ centre oml depceitoiy for the coUeetmn 
and eplematiraUnii of all obaervations made on human races ”; they were ti* 
P-fcia t travellers: they were to place their iiifotiuation at the disposal of 
Government ser^'ants; they wore to discover irll that could lie known about the 
bieetling, accliinatizatiou, aud building-up of races, past, present, and future. A 
really liberal and up-to-date programme. In his first presidential address 
Sir Chorlee Maleohii declared the ethnologiiml harvest was ripe and must be 
gomcmi, if it were t-o be garnered at all; that the main responHibility fell na our 
conn try, ti eca u Bc we British were more hititnatdy in touch with all the world tban 
any other nation. Wc see from their Jounml, the Jmriial t)/ </« Bthnofoffiral 
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iiorifltf, tliflt {Mtpcre caiQii in, facts garnered fmm all qnarteis of the world] Vol, I 
appeared iu 1848, VoL IT in 18C0, VoL ID in 1862, VoL IV in 1854, and thal cornea 
>i Ipknk. Hjuir publioatianH leeonunflUDe again in ISfilaa Tunsactionfl. In Vol [ 
we find oerUin duplicated ijages, pp. 12iM0, which teU u* what wufi happening in 
1857-68, and I8SS~n9, but of 1854-55, 1856-56 we Lave do record e^scept mah 
fnota as are racordml in tbe ilinuEes of the Coimdl.‘ We can gassa pretty 
accuruteij what bos been hapjjenuig. The atart is atiapicioua, hut the memberahip 
nerer reacLea 200; in 1858 there ate only 38 paying inembera, ropregeating a total 
inoomfl of than £80, At the Annual General Meeting of 1858 only seven 
memberB attend. With espensei* umountiug to £135 per annum there was leae 
thau nothing left for the coat uf puhlicationB—yet they published, There waa an 
Dui^aid [jrinters bill of £78 ; financial ciiBie Buueeedod JlruiDGial crisis. In 1843 
nppeare \ol. I oftiie JvHnud a/t/it Eihmditfficitl oontaining papers read at 

the monthly uieetinga of the sessions 1843-14.1844-46. 1645-46. 1848-47, 1847- 
48, In that jieriod there have been two presidents^first Malcolm, then Triehard ; 
there ha™ be«ii only two presidential addressee Volume 1 doses with an 
obituary notice of the preskient. the great l-riehard ; Xrr, Eichard Xing, the 
smretary. an cccentreo and vi^onary |xiUr exidorer, writes the uotiee. and ^kui 
ufteTwardB resigns Ms post in Iiigh dudgeon. 

In 1850 VflL n appears, and then VoJ. HI in 1852; we find Afdeolm hua 
ngaiu been elected president, hut at the dwe ot 1851 he diea, an old hut vigopms 
man of 69. We see that certain changes have been oecurring. It is nut any longer 
Kichsnl King who b eeeretary, but Hiehard OuiP of 15, Tavistock Street." He is 
an eminently safe man; be hoLls the opinion that religion atande or MIb with 
the doctrine that all biiniftn raeee are the deacendante of a single pair] to him it is 
riiUculoua that Etluiologiatfl ehuald seek to trace man’a history by the study of 
foeaila; he tolls the membere hoAv glad he is tMt all reputed, disoi>v€riee of foasil 
nmu are discredited! by right-thinking pmpJt Hie council we find packed with 
Ptniuenl phyaieiaufl and smgeons. Sir James Clark, Bart.. Body rLysician to the 
t^hieen, and Sir Benjamin Brodie. the surgeon, are there. Brodie becomes 
proflident, procoe, lings bwomc hunidmin ] tJien at the close of JSo4 they 

apparently go to deep, With the publication of Vol. iV in 1854 there is no 

further record until we got to 1861, when the TrauBaotious, Vole. I to TII, begin 

to appear. Sir .James Clark, we find from the interleaved pegea, has been 

president in the raeaolime, and our friend Hr. Ho%kJn is atill ao actiU member 
and remains so until hie deatli at ,Tafia in 186fx He was ono of the few men who 


* T™™ th«« Minutes I (uil| that Di', Jetues Cotmlly wiw pruident in ly54-9Jj iSSVj’.ft - 

IS.'jlM®, <.(b Sir Charles'Mai^Ini t 
deatii. m 1^1, the St^cty wked Lord Breugbimi to Iwwma PreaijBnt. Se declined. At a 
Uter dale Adniind Fitany wm invited. He al«o daelnied. 

* He renitfiiing in the dimneisl trfbaji of 1867. liip tie 

Society .ft,; t;; 
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takes titit hie inuec when ihe SiKJety is in di(liciillie& Tliie gomi ami great rian 
of eixiy-eight woe stniljing the ^tniba at the tiinn of Ids (Jcatk 

We fmye oJojiuly seen ijt tlio Abongiiicfl l^roteetion Society that Ethnology 
ami inweionaiy propagnnda cciiM not live ami prosper nniler the same rpijf; if we 
look 1>eiiostIi the smfaoe of tlioee earlier years of unr parent society, we see thuit 
orlhutluxy uml Elhnolt^ are equally intiomputible. Even at a later date, in 1S66. 
we tiud hir Samuel Baker» the African travdlcr, deeturing that there eoitlxl be an 
doubt oa to Uie mpidity with which rates liecome diRerantiated, for the creation 
of man took place in the year 4004 Itc,, anti the differentiation of the negroea of 
the White Nfle was therefore the wurk of h8T0 years. 

Before ihiaaing t>n to the reconsideradon of the printed proceedings in IMhl, it 
is necessoiy to glaiica at Miino of the men who are tneauwlnle pkyipg an import^t 
part in the Society There is Hrst and foremost John Crawfutd, a tall, vigoronH. 
nverpoweiing figure, a litsbkntler from IsUy, who oan still speak and think in the 
Gaelic, trained in medicine, but during hifl long life in the Far East turned 
nngnist, governor, ond ambasaador. He begins to take the centra of the stage at 
the Ethnological Society m lii47—a man of W—then retires until 1859, when he 
again joins and remains a dominating figure until his death in 186S, Ha is a 
man uf infinite knowledge gleaner! from l™»ks and from mteitsoiirae with many 
race^ always voluble, a man of doeideil and haterpilos opinions, to which be gave 
Qii aijf of fiualitjv 

Another cxtraoi-diuary figure Him acroaa the ethnological stage; Bobert Knox, 
the anatomist, His meteoric career in Edinburgh had come to nn cod ; in the early 
days of the Etimological Society be was an IfllummUto in London, preiiobing hie gospel 
of race with a rapier tongue, la the second year of the Society’s exisiencfi his name 
is removed uA his subscriptions ore unpaid. He was of the stuff of which Soots Covers 
antora were mmle, but his religion woa made by Cuvier, more particularly by Oeoflroy 
St. Hilaire : he was vinilent, clever, jind heterodox, dnealing in raern] prophecieu and 
hating all nccoptei! forma of religion. We can well imderetand that the Ethnological 
Society, with Benjamin Brodio and Sir James Clark at its head, simt the door in hia 
face when he sought to rejoiu their comriauy. l^everthcleaa he is to have an mHueiice, 
f^or when rcsuBcitatinn bectimeH aiiparaiit in I860, Knox is there an active member' 
'I'heii, t,a>, there is the figure of another m^Jical man, Robert Cordon Latham, who 
has sacrifieed all his prufeasional praepei;te in order that he might provide hia 
countiyuieu with a foimdation whereon to build a knowledge of human raore ■ for 
in liia opinion Jt was tho boiraden duty of iSritotHH-more than of any other nation— 
to know the ^Mioplea of the world. One oamiot forget the picture that the late 
Hr. Jolm Reddoe draws of the old man about the y«u* 1857—Beddoe bad become 
a member of the Ethnological Society in 1854-brokeu down, disappoinied and 
poor. He liadseen the rwognition, the hononre,aiid the penaiona i«sa to ihore 
who quietly cUmbed the nmga of the official ladder, while be was bft in bis dusty 
study, forgotten, neglected, and unrequited for bis hard and studious laboiira. 
Admiral iTtzroy—Darwin’s capraiu-wjis an active member, and an was the voune 
VOL, XtVTf. ^ 
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and ikriug Jaiueti HuilI^ wliu jom& tlia Socittj in 1856, a CJlamlmilge under- 
graduate of tweiitj-oiie. lie i& the son of a gniitlemaii who hiia l^ke-o up the 
cure of stammering aa ei means of livelLhootl, ami makes certain Lluit hiu bijii 
will bfi qnalilieil to him bj iiaving a Uboral medioal education. The itev^ 

Charles Kingsley joins at the eame Liiue hh limit. 

Bjr 1S51 lim Ethnological Society hiin begun to waketi up ogain : a new aeries 
of puhlioatiofiH eommencefi—the TriinKiotions—which m irtsned annuaUy until the 
appeoLniuce of VoL VI in 1867. Tlic leawakening ia due to many circiiTUFtauceB: 
there ia first, the appearance of Ikrwin's (hi^in of Sprri^^ at the end of 1859 ; there 
has Ijeen a wonderful discotrery at Keanderihal in JS57 ; definiLe traces of 
PleiHtocone man hnvu lieep dijmivoTod in the Arnigiiac Cave by I*artct in lasiO— 
I^arteL, who ia tsuoq to he joined and effeutivuly supjwrtecl by jin active mein I tor of 
the Etbnolfjgical Socifily. Henry {.'bristy; liouoher de Hert lies' (liftcoveriea are 
heitigiiitwosacd and admitteil an iiuthflatie. Eviin^, Lnbbock, and Prestwich have 
guue to ftee hi» Siota and ftmiHilK, Sir John Evans Ims diBcovereJ juilicelithB in the 
H^niveils of England. Tlie literal aiicJiiautieity of the l^fimic record is being 
ijOeetioued y but above nll^ to imderstand tbe proecissof ravivitiqjftion, we Jiave to keep 
an eye on young James Hunt. He iKiuotnca joint Swiretory in Ifiofl; [he veteran 
.Uilin Ciawfurd has rctnnied to the Suoiety and is Preabtent; he hits succeeded iigeil 
iiir James Clark—the Hociety has tnoveil to C St. Marlin'e Pkee.’ In 1862-63 young 
.Tubn Lnblwsk is placed in the Presidential Cbaii. He lum u'cunid. him n galaxy 
of talent—Hnjtley, Buak, Fmnnis (klton (who Secretaiy), John Evans. HoUeeton. 
Muichiaon. liiohard Ownn attendB, and preaently Hie twg ontstnnding Antliropo- 
h^cjii hguiea of the ninnteiintb century aiv iljeitf, Mr. E. E, Tybr and Colonel Lane- 
Foi. Sir Henry Ifoworth i& an eaiiy meiidwr, so are Canon Creenwell, Iheetwicb, 
HcKiknry Hojd Ikwkins, AluKetiny Flnghns, and Eudler join later on. Einuiell 
VV'ollace uttende uccaaiDnaUy, and so iImb Hevbeii tiiieuoer; CleiiitinlB Hark hum is 
an antive uintubcir. so is Hyde Claike. With anch a coinbiiiaticui of talent one 
would luive tbougibt the pruaparity of the KthnologiL-al Society was assured. 
Talent alonu ia out BuflicieiU: there tnuHl be it big following to bring fends, ami a 
big membership roll the Etlmnlogicfil Bociaty never atuiiitcii. 

[lubhock retired Eroiu the I'rcsidcntship m 186b, afier a two ycurs' tenure, 
Crawfiird again Hucceeded am] raiuaitied I‘resilient until bb death i« 1868, Tlie 
financial poaitioa from fimt to kst whs pieearitnis. H(t.^Icy was apj healed to and 
liecaaie Preaideul, The situation was explored. Ah waa tin- ciisa ftom I8r*9 
onwardfl, the Society met nt 4, St. Martin's J'iflce, in rooms wLit-h weiB held from 
tile Itoyal Bociuty nf Literature, The nieetinga were moiithly lis befinw, iiut it was 
resolved to give them “a more aoientilk Lburaeter." An apiieal was to Ikj imnle 
for popular aupiHU t in oimIct In obtain fidlowers and fimds, U was ditiiiovered 

' Jmjviug U> Hi, Mortiu'. Pl*;s in the Erkiolojtical Sooiety, ihrongb it« 

i'E#i csttSir JiLUiw Lijtrk, iuui high bujuui uf Iwing aligned lyiitn'tsri in BnrUngroD Hume, 
whicu If OH tljen hmn^d ovtr lu Iwcuned 
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that ihta English jiaople were priiff.iiin«llj ignorant id their colonial p<ja5e35ioii8 and 
follo-^v subjects. Four |.popular lectures were to be given at the School of Mine$^ 
and wc may be certain that it ia Huxley who has to carry the bunleii of the 
apxical. Women are to be admitted by the Society to those popnlar lectiires, and 
it was hophd that the funils would Ije thereby increased. A new iwriea of 
publicationB waa started, VoL 1, of the Journud of fht Efki^do^wti Soci^'i^: 
the new Bciiefl ends in 1870 wiih YoL II, The popular appeal for funds was a 
failure: wunien did not join. Popular ap|»eal and setenUho prugreea are apparently 
incomiTatible^ Lnne-Fgx, alwa^'ci an organl^er^ has coinmitteeis E>Et up for dethiite 
purpoycH; tin* variouR li^j^ifbeR of EtliiioLigimil learning are again tliLeallied. 

Wr must now tnm iRtcls: L^i the year 18OS lit wilncHs one of the tarx^t 
remarkable and inHtrnetive of all tbe episodes which chequor the history of our 
ItiRlitute^ We have seen how young Hunt l>pcam 0 f^cAn'etiiry of the Ethnological 
Srjciety in 18S9, under tbe Presidenoy nf Urawfurt!. He hua the lire and 
enihiiRiasm of an evangelist and the methods of a popular political pi-opagnndist. 
He wanm to waken up the iHocictyp hut with n ilaring thinker and frasdance like 
Crawford at thf} head, with coni scientihe minds in the Council and an orthodox 
Quaker majority in ihf Society-—a majority that disliked the gospel of lloberfe 
Kni>x, and of Lia apt pupil, James Hunt, the wakening-up process proved diMuiiU^ 
sjjil presently he abandoned i“L For him ELbnok^y was too conJined a term : no 
other word than Anthrop>logy could eiDbraee " llie wliole science of mail.'" The 
l^fcgro Qncstian bad become acute, Mont's synqiathi^^ were with the South ; the 
Negro had liis place in Naturoj ami it was the business of iiJiLlu:oj.iolo^tfi to define 
that pkee^ There was then an Iribh (^ueeLion, a L-elfc Question, a IVoman^s Plnce 
Question and many European Eaciul QueRtiona. Hunt desired to yoke Anthro¬ 
pology to piolities. He recognized the nceil oi }popularization—the neeil of 
teaching the jjeople. Hence on Janiinry 8tln 1868^ he calls together in the rt>oma 
at 4^ St. MartinPlace, the same rooms ns wore csoil by the Ethnological Society, 
those u'lm were in syiitpathy with him. Only eleven rcapoiirl Hunt at this Lime 
is thirty years of nge. He pins Captain liiehaxd Burton in the (.'hair and foruiR 
the AulhtDp»bjgicul Society—clearly a aec^idiug body—of which lie becomeis the 
recognized Founder and first Prcaident. Tfic Society mocts in the Hatnn rooms as 
the Ethnological Society, but selects Tuesday in place of Wednesday, the day on 
wliicli tho pareuL Society meeia, lUid Indda its meetinga much luore fre^ueutly tJian 
the pftrent S<Kcietj, Hunt litarts a joumab T/ir A ftfhropolfffpcfff at Ids own 

exfiense; by 1867 he lias £2800 on fhis Journal and is £539 out of pocket 
over the vanlure. hut tlit? Society relitr^'ES liiin of the dobk Ho prints tlie 
X Society's Jonmal and includes it in the lie view. Tlie Society begiiiB a Lifjrary 
and u Museum. Ii want-R GoverJimcnt Lo help in oRtaldifibhig an Anthrri- 
Ikdogical Laboratory and f.Vdlege. It undertaken the translation and piiblicutJou 
of a aeries of con tine iital Wijrks ou Anthropology^ 

At an early stage—in IS04—a yuinig niau jiuns the newly-fomiod Society— 
Mr. E. W. Brabreok—Hunt Iiur a keen eye for ahllUy and places him in ilic post 
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of liirectoT—really that of Secruiary. Hunt tiimaeU keeps the 

pieBidential duiir with Rithmrd Bui toD’a name ia the foreground.^ He ia a grent 
driving force; in 1865, the memticre of the hociety eutertoiti Eiuton to duruer^— 
to (^debmte the fact that the new Society has a Eiemhemhip of over five hundred, 
an ineome of £1555—figures which the parent .Society Iwa never nearly 
approached in the days of its greatest prospeiily. Hunt aupplieu the energy; 
he is a Tocri in a hivrry, and science eannot be Lunieil withoivt being damaged. 
The slow systematic collection of areumtely lucerlained facto is a [nitient. 
Unexciting buftinesa. Good papers come in, many of them. But tlie hulk of the 
membcTa expected enlertoinmeut or inimetiiate inslrnctioiL The Xegro Question, 
the Iriflb QucHtioii, the Aryan Questicini Race and Religion, Enoc and Miisio, 
Plirenulcgy and other aubjeeto whicli gave opportunity for debute. were brought 
forwanl; there was debate, but no progress. We may take a typical inBtJintie. 
Mr. McGrigor Allan contributes a paper with the tide " John Bull rt-ritiis Jonathan/’ 
in iBfiS. The debate itself we might iiaaa unnoted, save for the ounLiibuiiou which 
the poet Swinbunto made to it. Sir Kdw md Brabrunk Las told u» bow the leading 
luciabcrs of the Anthropologitsal Society (lined together just as wo do uuw—before 
the evening meeting. In those days feUows of the jlnthropulogiial Society meti 
as the “ Cannibal Club" in au Italian Restaurant off Lcicestor Square: they had a 
negro image as their mate, and Swinburne was an enthiusiaHtic raemboi' of tho 
dob. ri. was after such a dinner, in 1868, that Mr, MoGrigor Allan's paper was 
rewl on “.Jdm Bull rrnnH .Tcuuitlian." From Mi Swiuhurada contribution to the 
discussion we see how wide the bounds of Anllimpology bad becoTne. He 
rliscnased American poets and their works! Tie dijBcnssion lasted three nights. 
The metluHls laid become those of a UelAting society; the movement waa in a 
circle and ended where it begun. Rules had to be franjed to protect the Society 
from meiuhcns who Spoke loo long and eaid ikothiiig- 

We can sec, too, tluit with Etlmolugists ami vVnlhroiwlugists ineethig in the 
(HLYqft roouis at 4, St ^lurtiii's Rlaco. and divided into two rival and cmitendiiig 
liumpSi there will develop sump poignont poaitJona wdien they nil meet at tlje 
Britiali Aflsoeiatiou at Xewcuslle hi ISbX Them will he a sorsinlde for the 
machinery of the Associntitm. Soino men like Ijine-Fnx, E. IS. Tylor, Bcddcie, 
I>r. Hyde Clarke, HiuriiBm, and Jjamard Davis saw merits in both factious iuul 
lielonged to both ; Worthington G. Smith, A_ L Lewis,* who has played so groat a 
]kEirt in our affairs, Xortunii Lockyer and Mivart followed Hunt, in those days 
Ethuology was bracketed wiili Geography in Section E. The new Society fought 
for a clmiige: it desind a acetian to bo called " Anthropology," The EthnuhjgisU 

^ Mr. J. F. Oolliiijrii'vod, m * ktu>r m me, writes: joined Hum, oo inviiatioa, 

directly be aud Biirmn bsd oiado a bejfumiTij:, uiid worked for tliree yenrx a* ftonorary 
Secretary. W<» got the Sneioty together by sbeer caitTaeBbig, a great deal of correepoDdence 
being used. We were a»t leug befora wo ga%'e the luemben toiiietliiiag bo olinw—I mwIeh (tudi 
F roach and Oemwii sdiimm* (Moridi SSth, htlTj. 

* Mr. Lewis infunue me ho was nut p r e se nt at that nu>etlag } he joiiied the Anthre- 
poiogicol S<iciety ill 18(tGi. 
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kept tbe upper Land m 18G3. '64, autl "65. Crairt'furd HuiiL aa ^an 

mdufitriouB, enthuBiastic, and nsofal person”; Lubbock regards Autbropology 
Mi ugly mine for "'Elbnology,^ tbe aged MurcLiacm dislikes the word and tbe 
men wbr> ti^ ik Neverthfllesa at the meelitig held at Kottingiiam in t866>lJie 
Britbb Aes<JC 3 i»tioii Antbropolcgy as a designation and gives it n place 

’—an oil] place—in Section D—with Biology. Tlje new Society baa won. In 
1867j at J inn dee, the Aii(Jirn|Kilogist^ ara again tip in artne iind leave Section D 
to tiobl JL scpfl^nito inaeting of tbeir own. It was nut tintil 1S&-1 Lliat a separate 
Becti<:iii H was cstnbliahcd for Antbro^Kilogy* 

We have scon the estensive? progrunune iDXLp[>eil out by tbe new Society. 
Hunt CQUceiveii the nstabliskinaDt of u Culksgt^ of Anthropology; he rightly 
claimed that it was desirable in national in lures and denmniled aid Itotn the 
(jovernmeuL Ent tbe Govern raicnt of IfibSl was <lcaf and imresponsEvo aa waa its 
auccearior of fifty years later He raised an Exploration Fund; ha wishcfl to see 
lEJctureahijis founded and lectnrers appointed to teach Anthropology to the people. 
Ht? liod ibtunped the big drum and nsseoibled tbe crowd; his diMcultiefl began, 
when he bad to keep the newly assembled members together. An anti-missiouaij 
dobaie, led by Burton, resulted in the withdrawal of twenty members to found tbe 
Yictoria Institute—^whieb desired and deairea tfj reconoDe religion anil science. 
He iiod 3'GkeiI Antliro|>alQgy to PoliticR^ to Kebgion, to N^atiarnLLifliDt with the eaine 
rfifnilt as hapfjenod in earlier da}*^ when iL was yoked to PUiljLnLliropy. Tljcre 
could W no yoking or alliaiico withont distortion of the tnitb; if the truth was 
to prosper, Antbropolog}' had in be cnltivsted for its own sake—'let its facts lead 
whore ih^y iftilL z\Il that, at k^iast, we can Icani ironi our poet Iusb>ry. 

Then there was the matter of buance. With such an expansive and during 
programme the crash w'as bound to come: and come it did. The income of tbn 
Soeiety bad dropiied from £1555 in 1865 to £1215 in 186?. In tbe same year 
the income i;)! the j^^reut i^kfciety was only £iiD6^ buL then itfi liabilities were much 
lea5_ An emiaaary bad been sent Hunt to examliLO and to rei^ort on the 
eallcHitions in the Mui^euma of Scandintivia and to sirmuge for a translation of 
Anders Itetzius' works. The translation was in the Press when tiie ama^h camv; 
nil liad to be couotormnnded. All tmnslating and publication of tramdutiDns had 
tj:j ceoae^ Hunt withdrew from the Chair to fjecome Direct or, IhirtoTi taldiig hie 
place us Treaulent. There was a debt of over £7UU—Hunt's htsalth liegmi to give 
waj\ He diiaircd a reunion of the two Soeieti^* They both met Ln the same 
rooms ill l>jiidon and were fellow-mcmlietK of tbe same AsHoeiation. lienee in 
1868, tbe Etbuobigista made Huxley tlieir Pr^aident; tbe x4xithrcppoli>gLatfl—at 
Hunt's suggestion—placed Beddoe in their Cbair, with a scheme for an amulgama- 
tioiL in view. The Etlmolngists could not abide the w ord AnLhru|sjlogj ” and the 
Antbrojoilogisis would tolerate no oilier «ori Hyde Clarke, who belonged to 
both Societies and had refused, in spite of an adverse vote, to witbdiaw from the 

< Fnjui liie inceptiuE] of thR Ati.tlirupolii^ii:KJ, B^>c^&L 5 ■, Himt wm thrcwti^g out 

for nu amalj^tunatiivni u Ltb parent 
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AiithrnjidbgiiMil S□c:ie^3^ was a ne^f^tiiator He ojHsnlj de^ribeil AjithropcJogy aii 
rtilTery. jeLlif.ry, and cLarlalanisiii.^ Ka woDder nogotiationa feU through. BuE 
time iitni death necptnplsah toank that <iirect ^iffort fails to cftbeL Tci ISGfl, the 
British Asswiiatifm lupl at Esetet; iLe rM antagonists wert^ them After the 
meeting the nieinhisTs of the AnthropDkjgical Deijartmeni of Section l> went, lii 
explore TO>ind Ijarrm^s in the neiglihonrhoiiih and tliere James Hunt coiitTacted 
an Illness. I t was the origiTial Secretary of the Ethnological Society^ the escitable, 
eccentric, and emtie Dr. EJebard King, who tended him and conveyed liiiu Ut liia 
hoTTie at flro House, llastinj^s, where he died oti x4iigii3t f!9th^ 1869^ He was in his 
thirty^ixth year at tho time of his death—tall, handsome, Mr coiuplexioned, sod 
woniiliipxied ly Ids followers—siicb a inan as npjieai:^ only onoe m a geueratioi]. 

Witli Crawfunl dead in I8d8 and Hnnt now gone, n^(»iiatiQU3 again opened, 
and un Febniary I4th, 1871, the memberfl of the two Societies again met iia a 
teniiiied ht}*\y under the iisnie of the Anthrojiologicftl Institute of Cteai Eritaiii 
and Irehmd, with Sir John LiiLbijck os first PresidentL Ko now Society wtis imlly 
formed—it was simply a re-incorporation ol the two branches into which tlie 
original Society liail become di’^dded in 1S6S. In 1S80, t'oL Ij^iie-rox 1^001110 
iTcneral Pilt-Hivere, but reniamed the same man; in 1871 ^ the central oiganization 
of Fpritiah Antliropology took a new name, but it was not a new ereatinn: it wa^ 
an old bwJy under a new name. 

Fehmary 14th, 1871, marks the iteginning of a new |ierj<Jnil in the story of oiir 
Institute. The reunioii resulted in merty gams; the stable and aocumte niethoda of 
the EthnolcgisLH were leavened by theejithiisiasm and pu^ which hatl chameteri/ed 
the Anihnpjjulipgiata. Tliere were no longer two rents to l>e paid at 4, St, Martm'a 
Place, Imt only one, the three pnhUcatioiis, Ji^urnal 0 / tJit IHkiitdiMfkaf. 

fl/ th*' Antkr(yjHtic*^fpf^i and replaced 

liy a flingle journal—the JnUT^tal t*/ Iht. Anihrttj)oloffic^d lastiiulr^ Tliere w‘ft3 no 
longer iiee^l for two mU ni nlhoiala, We aee how mattet-H are progreR^ing when 
tliK aoiiiiij,l general loeeling ie hold on Jan nary 15th, 1872., Thcro have been 
42 now fcllowB elec Led; tliere are then 48 W ordinary^ suliscri hi tig fellows, and 96 
who have jiaid life Hulitcriptinns—altogether 585 fellfyw^. That w-^ns a prime 
monieut: we exjject pn)sporoii3 times to follow. In one aensa they do; we Hcte 
how excellently Prenidenta were choBent InhlK>ck, 1871-72; Bnsk, '73-74; 
LttJieTox, 75-7fi i John Evans, 77-78; E. B. Tylor, 79-80: riit-Kivers, ’81-82: 
Flower, '83-84; Irslton, '85, ’86. '37. ^8H; BeHldoe, ’89-90; E. E. Tylor, '91-92; 
Macalister, '93-94; Braljrook, '95-06^97; RucUer, '08; Read. I89f^l9{)0. This 
point bringa ub to the end of the century, [md ul^o, os we sladl aco, U> ihc 
liogliiuing Ilf a new period in the History of our Institute, 

Tlic Jounialsara nutbig^but of excellent quality; the exact methods piacLised 
by I'itt-Iiiverfl, Golton and Flower prevail more nnd mnre. Tylnr introduces anew 
era in fiystomatic work, and yot the mombership falling till through tbe 

period we arc deEtling wit it TIkc fnnda dimmiah aa the nood for tlicm incnaiflc#. A 
ntisuiideralJiudiug ariaea with the electors of Busk in 1873. He was a atannch 
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Etluioio^dt like his predeceasot, Liibb^jck. Tlie AnLliropulu^blB favoured a 
repreaeutfiLive of tbeLi: Seetjoti—S. Muini[i4j;k^ Over a gcora witJidrew wlien 
their okim was nefuse^l, |oriii$d the Dundy ti Anthi-op[}hi^eal Sooioty.^ A Society 
which comea iutu exijleuce for itersunal roasiina LaniiuL live^ anil the new AnllirtjH 
polo^ioal Sooiety came to an end in 1876, A liefecrtinn of this kind iLdos tioL explom 
the grftdtuil loaa in uifiinhcraliip. In ten years—by 1881—the Lotul luenibersliip 
waa 449—a little ovi^r SOO f>euig annual Qnbacribera^ agninat a tnUil of 585 in 1872i 
with 489 nrdintkry Hul^crilierM, Iii 1890^ the total feUowalup waf* 43^1^ 233 beinj^ 
annual Hnl>aedDHra, 03 life mein bora, the remaining iMting honorary nietiihera. 
In 1800, the tobtl uiunilierpliip wn# 857, the lintiual ^nbHcribera losing 203, and the 
life n^enl^.^e^H 88. Tlie piibUo cnthtu^iaain of 1873 kepi ebbing until we enter a new 
phano at the very end of the centnry, 

So far I have kept finance in the liaekgri.ninfL If the AnthroiiotogisUi brought 
nuniborg and zeah they aii^se brought lialalitias, Tbnt larrjinie ijuite up^jarent wheji 
the balance eheat was prepared for the Annual Ooneral Meeting on January loth, 
1872, Thera was au oiitstaudlng printHi's bill for £837* There was a totJil ludebtcti- 
neaa of £1200 to (w met^—a }o^ar h iucuine. Busk cain^^ to the resene; in 1874, the 
inambtirs of ilio Uonncil euboorihed £300 to help to pay oh' the flebt; lu 1875, £840 
was collected : by 1877 a little over £100 a till remained to be paid off. In 1877+ 
illuBtratiuns began to appear in the —a neceaaaiy oilditdou^ but ei]ieiiaive, 

lij 1880 the income from annual mibecriiJtions had fallen to £554. The gorilla 
skeleton in the ilusemn was sold : that brought £30. Next year, 1881, £54 was 
realized by tlia flak at tlie ELliLiolugical CoUection—the Muneum 1>eiug further 
depletoti—to help tlic Dbrnry. At the meeting of tlie Briti^^h AfijS(Hnation at York 
in the year 1881, Sir WilluLm Flowt?r iiuule the ncf?cD of tlie IiiHlitnle knuvni, nml 
collected £113 for its funds. In 1888, daUon gave the Institute the proceeds of 
his leuLurea at the Kat^ural Hifltory Mniieuiiip South Kensington; still huaucial 
niattera went from Ijad to woi^. In 1898, funds were ruined by BeULug the 
Tosnianian skeletoti—£115^ On only one cxicasioii. Iiad the Inatitute under taken 
tiny n^iiccuil [kublaiatieu: Mr. Man^s Monugrapb on th^ Ajniainuncge in 1886^ In 
1800, l^lr. Dug Both gave the lustitnts ihs luannsciipt of his w^ork on tho 
Taam tin Lins, reij^nosting it to iindertako publication; with regret the Tnatitutc had 
to decline for want of funds. 

All through this period—from 1872 to 1006—the British Empire was ax tend¬ 
ing; its uuiftodiaiiahip of niitlvo races was ever increasing; ikt roapuni^ibilities 
UiwanD tlieui ever growing. Yet aU that Liuia our InsUtut-e was dwindling in 
mtuiiliership, and becaming nmre crippled fin an [dally. Looking back ovet that 

^ ^ Ita fomuLtioti,^ Mr. A. L. Lewis, wbhj not entii'iily dtm tq |>et^Diia1 reaaoitiv for 

vms uol liko k num m excite enthuaiasm amou^r. h\& There watF a 

wlicther Tightly founded or not, that in the worda uf ouw of rJie idmilaru printed at llifl 
time—tbo abjodt cif thn Ltlindtu^cal 8oeiety is Oiidl tu weiLken murii aa pu&uible tho 
Antlirqpoltigliittl tikment ih Uih lnntitute, »nd then tu lUHhe it a inenj Mctiod nf the 
fiiHigrB|iLkiil or Mitiie kindrsU iudy, whjrh would reauU in the total eidiiiiiou uf Ajiihrt^ 
pulogi^al (M&TL'h 1917.} 
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Huw. OQB is ilurnkfid tiiat tho lanUtute oeouniplifihfti so timcbj atid vet one 
also iniirvBli theiv was not one rieli nian wLo luiH gained his wealtb in colonial 
mdo. wlio flaw Jmw old clwptew in tLe hiatoi^' of f.ho woH.i were l;eing wiwil out. 
Lari tl=e meigi.t to mlize what a muall Ixaly of hk countrjTnsi. wore iTvirm to 
do and come Ward nnd give the means to do it. Jo France, in Oo'rmanv. 
I^d in tlie Uiutod States, AntliropologLstfl con depoud on Go%'cnuinint aid But 
tliaUfl not onr Britiati way: wo work by volunUTj eotorprifle. but witimut funeb 
A,.L Topolugfcal enterprise k There waa, however, one man who tinder- 

stoHi. a young man of twentyniioe, Mr. Sydney EHis. Ho was the of Mr. G. 

_ j*. Chairman of the Midland Kail way Uoinpuiiy. Mr. Sydney Fllis was also 

m buenjeas. At tbe Belfast meeting of the Britiali Aasoomtion in 1874 he 
reabred the nature of tl=e work the Inaiimte Itad in view, and when he ied. 

18- 9, iie left a legacy nf £1000 free of duty.to help in unraviilling the tJrigin 
nud JJevelopment of Man - liincFov, in hifl presideiuid address of 1876 Jd ■ 
Popular science leads nowhere "; tliat is true in one sense, but untrue in another 
^le receptive mind and will to help lies only in an udd man hci^ and tbe,^. and 
It IS our fjbme rather than hi.s. if we fail to come together. 

In ISyi, ibo ItiatlrLte again meilftated u resort to popular lectures to the 
jmbUc as a m^ns of raising funds and Fellows, hut the project was finally rejected 
ght y I tfiink Tliatplan has bien fi^^uently attempted in the history of this 
natitiito. Funds are our sioews: without them we can cany on no ^iiotni^d 
enterprise. The appeal miiat be a pcrsmiBl one, not to the general public or to nu 
oureaiHmsive (Jovemimmt. but to him who can sympathize with our aims, has a 
ait m our matliods. and ja in a peaitiou to give ua financial help. We cannot 
aflord to iillow sneb a man to be ignorant of ihe Institute's existence—its aims and 
ita uieatifl; Any ^pu]i5nsatif>n wLich servea thttt oaJ muel l>e for gou4. 

It waa during the penoJ T have Ijeen tlecorihing to vou that Kellowa of the 
Tnstitcte began a most useful work-which we still caiTy on-the organization of 
^Uective effort, [t is true that the ikdiemca were uiado public at the British 
J^cmtion. but they were Iwtehed and matured in the rmuuB of the Itistititto In 
this work the commanding %nre of Pitt-Rivers and of that creative genius 
Frauds Galton. were the lending moving spirits. In^trur(i,»u^/f>r TrttrdMs becomes 
repeated editioiia of ,Y,u, and ; the AuthrojH,metrical 

oinraittee is set going m 1876, anti issues its report on the physical condition of the 
I^p e of the Riitisb Isles in 1883, Sir K W. Bmhrook fieiug then Secretary. A 
Committee m constituted tn define the racial types found in Uie Britiab Isles, nml 
formulate ii matbml for recoidiug facial featuivs. XemtHirary Anthropometrical 
a joratenasare i-atebliabiai. Explorations in Puleetiiie. Id the Greek Islanda and 
^pt, are foyonrocL A sebeine for colieeting photograpks of racial types and 
Kthnolr^,^ implements b begun. Tvlo, initiates a survey of the North West 
Ti es 0 Canada. Means are tekeu to biing tlsj aiuia and methods of tlie rnstiinte 
tefore he li^l scientific societies of tlie conntiy-the correspnding Societies of 
the British .lasocmtioii. Towanls the end of tlie oentury. nn Etfmpgrapbionl Siir\*oy 
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IB iBstriiqteti — BL fint of the firitUh iBles, tmd later of the British Empire. Erer)’ 
one of those eiideavonrs miuie by the Tngtituta during the pifrio'l 1871-1900 Iulh ji 
ilireot bearuig on nil the coUeotive efTurtB which we, as Felhiws of the Institute, are 
now making. 

XVe are to toueh lightlj on the tliiril phase of the lnstituU;'a history', which I 
regard as beglnniag with the present eentnry. In 1808 comes the first wjrmptoni 
of the change; up to thou the JonniaU hnd appeared ijitiirteilj, demy octavo, with 
Ji few illuatrations, and they now appear lntlf-yD3rly,iuipt.Tui] octavo, witli atunorniUK 
illustrations. The memborsliip ban a tondoacy iipwurdt hut the oxfieiiditung is some 
£27 in excess of the income. Mr. Lewis is Treasurer; ilr. 0. M. Dallun. Secretary. 
Theu in IPOO afTairn are bluKsotuing; Sir Hercuka Head is President; Mr, J. L, 
Slyres, Secretary; Mr. A. L Ijtfwis, with full thirty years’ experieniic of the ways 
and customs of the ItiBlitutc lichind Iiun, is Treasurer. We find reforitis on foot. 
The aims and purjicacH of the Institute are being revived, so ate ita Hy-lawa.' The 
Institute is therefor the purpose of hearing pa^jors read and discussing theiu ; aliove 
all, it luis u> issue a Jaumnf and publications; it should appoint eoiTespondents at 
IKiiitts of vantage throughout the world ; it must have a real reference library; it 
niiiBt appoint conimitteos for apeclal investigation ; it must muinlain its co-openi- 
lion with tlie Hi itisli AsBociation. The 'tloiiriMis increase in siae; the MiscuLlanea 
and EeviewB become an important section of the JhuritaL An Executive Committee 
iH instituted. A TTiusIoy U'ctuieahip ia founded mid inaugumtcdi. Presently the 
Miscellmies ami Keviews ore separatetl from the i/ottcnw/, and appear with the 
appropriate title of AAew. It, is clear that some spirit with some power of vision 
Im apjieared in the Institute ■ some driving force tlmt [impels the Institute to 
flhaulder its burden and move forwards to meet its Em[iire-wide reaporsibilities. 
The Institute undertakes to preiJane the Anthm[Hflugicnl [lart of the (.'atalogne of 
Scientific Literalure. Expenses ore cut down; n aaving is made by dispensing with 
the sorv'ioes ol n puhlisher and of a collector; the supply of refreshipciita at the 
dose of meetings is stopped. The publication of siJccial luourjgmjilis, smsh as 
Mobley's Uyaivfa, and several others, is undertaken. We place our finger on tlie 
pulse of the Tostitute—the list of auhscribiug meinbeni—-to ace how the procefia of 
rcvivlficattun m aficctiug it. The lqUI income ims risen since last wo looked ; it was 
then £51-1; « fe now (IflOl) £()87; buc there is a deficit of £155. In 11K)3 there is 
again a deficit (£140), hut tho momberahip is rising; the ItisLltute is Berving its 
puqiose better tlum ever before, but it is going bead-over-heels in debt. crisis 
oomes in 190S. Tliere are now 2fi6 annual aub.scribers, 04 more than in 1805; 
tiiere is a total fellowship of 414. But there,ia « deficit of £260 on the year's 
workings. To » hnsiness inon that looks ill—and hence the erkia. Mr. T. A. Joyce 
hcioonies Tl'inorary Secretary, Mr. rTohn Criuy, Treasurer. Although I became a Fellow 
of tho Institute in 1806, and was oftorwardfl a member of the Couneil. T. unfortun¬ 
ately, was not then in looch with the affaire of the Institute, 1 view Lhern from 

' At thi* tiiaa tho late Mr. El. N. Pya wm tluiriua of tho aewly-rormej E*r-iUiV 
Couiuiittee, and dill mueh to further the pruj^rw of the loatitate. 
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iUe Written retiunlfl jti^ft SL*^ a hmiorijiii iniiat du ik contury beuoe* [ i\m iwolirtelv 
nf the i^piaion that the man or nicni who in^itated the refcmiLitioiiB at the begiii- 
nmgof r?it? cuontury brought salvation to the lustUtUe^ We arc oven now ri^j^pin^r 
the reward. In 1914, hefure the ealm ilelibemtiona nf rjur ilaily lives awept 
a WSJ hefure the urgent, riejnaiids of war, the anumiJ eubecribera h^l reached 4<>0— 
the loUi] iiieriiberaliip was h39. The annual sobseriptioiis ajnounteJ to £770. We 
were then delibeniting hnw to improve enr Joartutt by briisgiiig it out in quarterly 
niimberSp and how to give Man the place whioli itii iiu|K>rtai 3 <!e deniaude. 

We bad other pkns in view—u new and letter home for the Institute. We 
liAVe seen tliat during the eight ytar^? of ?chism both HectioDa of our Fellow's met 
Jit 4, Sl Mart in's Idaco, in rooms held upon lea&o from tlie Ib^yal &^>ciety of 
literature.^ There, after the amalgamation, the luidtitule romamerl, leaving a 
rent of £13S until April 1884, wben. during Fltiwer's ftesidency, it niuvefl to 
Xo,3p Han Liver Eh[iiare—^tiio ijiiarlom of die Zuolngical Society* There rhe rent 
was practically the same^and then? was a eainfortable and cHinvenient meeting 
rmuL Tfien, in 1908, when the Zoological Stieiciy moved to KegenFe l^ark, a new 
home had to l)e fosmd, and die Inatitniv took up its abode at o[l, Great IiUbSell Street 
—immediately facing the Britiab Miist^om. By 1914 the histitiiLe hml outgrown 
its accoimmxlatmn ; the iihrary had overflowed iU Hholv^ea amf ^liulf-spaee; the 
meeting rtiuin sol ved its purpose mdaer miUffetEHtly, and wjih ueither commcKlioiis 
nor teally LrtmvenienL Tile aecoiiiiDOLlatien :ind ctuivenienfes for tlie officers of 
tlLe Institiite were oratiii>ed, nor could we pay sdATiea cotnmeasurate with cho 
servicee wdiich were rendcml, owing to die stringent condition of onr bmiin^e^ lu 
1914j then, trbe Cnmieil wits ufumimously of opinion tluit the liiatituiie mmt lie 
housed lu keeping with the Empire For which it has worked tind is working—in 
keeping wdlh the aiuie wJiich its Fellows hold steadfastly m view, and in keeping 
with the uc^hIs of its library and of its ataff. It wjis during this period that 
Ml, Edge Partington rcndere^l a great service to the Instiluto m pJaciiig the 
|>aniplilet^ of thelihraiy in arder and in a&indiing fur u fjaiuhle place to form a 
|>crmuiieut abodi^. 

At that Lime, too, wdiilo walking along the lane or passage on ibe ijortli side 
tyf the Xationjil riallcir, my eye WiLS caught by a gaunt, dilapidated-looking 
building wbJeh, from its ceiittal pinsiiicm, !^me<h if put into repair, to oiler the 
possibility of a new ainl suitublc nbcklc for the lu^itiitc. I ibfl nut knnvr then* that 
tlie builfling I had ^llS}^eete^l was very near to 4, SL MiirLin's Place, ^ where onr 
schiismaJiic predecessors met and quiirrellerl in the distant 'sixties. Presently, liuw- 
evei-^ huililers^ apprared on tlie itene ; an austere, iiut^stautial edihoe gradually 
appeare^i ou the site. It became a fasionaLlc cluli—presently visited by tbe jLM-dice 
anil notorious. One can stiiJleat tlie Uicidrnt, bnt tbmugh teavn. ITere £tne we. a 
liody of men layiiig a &ixre fonntlation fora knowlei^o of the races of Tnankind— 
OTir own race and of our fellow meua—^studyiijg the eonditionii and oiifitoms liTider 

^ Mjt. a. L. ].«wiv-t mix nppendul lo th ia •LdilirnKs, 
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wliieh we and they live, unravel ling the past gu as Lo JistDverliuw and when they 
and we have ROme to our present atatuSp and yet the giddy ihroiig tf^uh] find with 
ease the wayi^ and mean? to finance an enterprise w'hich we Ijardly ckied to 
imdertake. 

1 luedLlun thoflc in utters liecause peace will enme, iind wlsen we have settled 
down once more tfis Council haa a^in u> find an auswer to the nueation : How con 
the ItLsritute W.&t serve the needs of Anthropology ? Sli^^king not as your 
President, nor as a momlker of the Council^ hut siiuply a Fellow, I think its first 
charge b to maintain its putiheations. The Iiistltnte hiis Lo provide the men who 
lljartier the noedod knowderige with a read)% prompt, ami etheient means of preserving 
bind dit^eminating their hanilv-won obeervatious. Six mi>q|ha h too long a period 
ici make them w^a it for the appearance of their work: by the time proofs have 
arrivCr] tJioir intnrosta hnve probably shifted Ia> a mw Hubject Only thn best 
should be selected, but there must be no siintol jllm^ttation. If I were naked Ln 
nhow what the Institute has accomplisheik I would point to the on ihe 

she Ives—a record from 1844 to 1917. What w^ould we give for a siniilitr record 
which had been kept in Home in thn ila^^ of the Flmpire ? 

After unr publii:::atii.hna^ the lihmry. But an efficient refei^enoe Uhrurj" requireB 
Luemey and a skilled Ijlirnrinin fn order of importance I would tlicni place our 
meetings. At n meeting there must be provided siJtijetbing more than a mere dry, 
deaeriptive, rtK;ord of fact. SdentHic niEetings have been killed by the suppoiidtion 
that the Kpkjken communicatioii and the printer] record are the They should 

differ as lanch aa the |Mige of a piny dttoB from that of an eaeycloptefiiii. We 
write for reference—tOids tain a permanent record; w'e apeak or show spjf:iiuciija+ 
to convey the hrciofl idea of w^hat we have tried to do and how far we have 
flUcuwciHl Ill attaining our end. Hie discussion which follows should show how 
far wo have observed accurately ami thought coETOctly. Out of disGUBaion aiiJ 
oppcaition should firing zest for further endnavonr. 

1 would give a high importiuice to the work which the lustitutc has done 
and is doing to co-ordinate collective efiorts. 1 have already montioiied the 
initiatjun of a schemo in 1875 which had as ita nlrimato aim a survey of th@ 
physical condition and bodily characteristicH of the pi^qde of the British Islfes—a 
i?chcme whiuh will ultinuiLelv bncouie a surv^ey id the pe^iples of the British 
Empire. Hut 1 have not mentioned hcov this scheme waa revived and nxiemlofl 
by the Institiit-e in H)0a and later—particularly by two men whfc>se too-eaily ilcHth 
every one of mb etfll regrets—Profcaaor I>, tf, Cnimingharap who died in and 

Mr. John Orsy, onr Treosimer, who died two yi^rs later. IVe have, bs you iiuiy ^see 
from the Cmmcira re|MJrt, taken that flehemn njt again and hope that under 
changed ciietimBmnces it may siKin become a Government measure. If time had 
permitted, I should have laid before yon certain pmpoaab wldch PmfeBflor Flenre 
wUhes the Inst it nte to take np in connection with that survey. When the present 
scheme has matle further progress, 1 hope that Pmfessor Fleun/s HOggeatiuiis will 
be taken up hy the Liatitutc, Tiicn there w the Ethnographic Survey* which ive 
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}i«ve worked for in past years. At the preacat time Mr, Harold J. E. Peake is 
carrying out » surrey of thi; finds " relating Ui tie Bronze Ago in Britoin ; that 
cniuiot be iwioompiifllifftl single-handed: he must iiave all the uo-oporalion the 
Kellnws of the Society cbh give him. 

Then if I were nsked what shonhl be dune to help on our work tiimijgUout 
the Empiie—throughoiu tlie world—1 would suggest, in the first |>lace, that 
every traveller, he ho Governor, sub-lieutenant, or merchant, sltoulii U* provided 
^th a copy of our Naiti ajid Qu*rm. But if that trwvallei' were reaUy in earaeat 
in the seairh for the best way to intreose ontliropologioai knowledge, I sboulti refer 
him to the moat mumbflting guidtj Lhiit lies within my knowledge^ It is a long 

report, written in 1,113 by one of our niuat. distinguished Fellows_Hr. W, H, IL 

River-Addressed (by request) to the Carnegie Institution of Washington, on 
■' The Present Condition and Future Xeetis of the Science of Anthropology." It i« 
tt document which ehuuld he in the hands of Bvery Fellow of the Institute, for it 
defines not only the areas where anthropologicsl observation is must sorely neoded, 
Imt laya down the roles which must guide tlm obseroer if he would serve tlie 
purpose which tliis Institute has in view. 

The InBtitiite must enconroge ami welcome not only collective effort, but uleo 
imlividnal effort. A new and ferLUo idea may Icnveu niaseee of facte ivliieh are 
othsTwiae barren. I know of no uiure mterostiiig development of a fertile idea 
than tlmt which lm.s l^een forced on our notice by I'lofessor Elliot Smith. Tho 
genesis of the idea lies open to us; there is fim the yeore of raaideiioe in Egypt 
with a study of ancient Egyjjtians and their burial customs; then the recognition 
of a direct relationship between the ancifnt Egyptmn tomhs and ll(.«,^ithic 
monmnentB; then a study In Lbo migrations of culture.’ Later, in eon junction 
with 3Ir. W, J, Perry and Mr. J, Wilfred Jaakaon, the application of a umthoil 
which ] believe to 1* uew—the rectigiiitioii of a cultural drift by groups of 
associated characteristics. Such gronps of associated arts and enstoms we cannot 
conceive to have originated in more than one ceutro. 

If you wotdd seek for a recent instance of what individual effort (sm do for 
Anthropology, I Jo not tlunk yon could UblI a more striking oxaiu[j|e than in the 

three wftrka produced in quick succession by Captain T. A. Joyoo_ Smth 

Ateiufaloffij, Mexieun ArrhiEniotfy, and f.Vn/iti/ and Tf Va! Indkm 

Arthm^kig^. As the author of thrae three wurks be has placed oU antliropologiatB 
Hinder a deap debt to hioL 

There an? certain other schemes which this Institute has steailily stmght to 
further—schemes which will requite the closest attention in tliu future. On every 
ooeafiion this liiBLituie has proaaed the claiuiB of Antliroitology for u pki,>e amongst 
the subjects fosteretl and taught at Uni veraitiee. It Las seen Oxford and Cambridge 
and Xemdon Uiiiversitiea Ijcmuio centres of auUireprdogictd reaaatch; it has seen 
its introduetiou to many of our other Unlverattiee. The more those Univoraily 


For a full list of tlio literaLurs of this muvoini'iu, ses Ship* a§ SAtka 
€'«//►»*; by U. Klliot Siaith, F.KB., Maudjwtsr Umveruity Pf«u, 
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ceuCreH proeper the greater will he the prcjgneiiii of our kriowleiJge nud the greater 
the proBperitT of our iRetitute. I have heard Sir Evemrd Im Timm and Sir 
Baldwin SpenGcr aaj that it v™ Sir Edwani B. Tylor's indiioneo at Ojtfoni 
that turned them to anthropologica] on^iniTy* Thej are only two of many, and 
whflt happened at Oxford thirty yeara ago must l»o happening now nt all onr 
iTuiveraity oeuLree. Then, too, n new and groat eontro for the diaacmiiiation of 
the kind of knowledge we aro in the cloieoet sympathy with, has been just opened— 
"The School of Oriental Studies." When I think of what la happening lu all of 
those centtsfl I take a must optimietic view of the Tn£titiEto''a future. 

Tlieti there is the estubllsluiLCiil and maintenance of a just and advacitagemis 
relatiou$hip Ite tween the Imstitute and admin Lh trat Ive de|iartnienLa of our 
(Government. We have had ocemon several times in recent yearn to approach 
the Guvermneut—lor the eBtablislmiEDt of a Bureau of Etlmolcgy^ for the 
itistituLion of an anthroponictric sui^tv of the people; for the appli£:atiaci of 
anthroiKnnetrical methods to school children—but 1 cannot say that ihoase in 
anthurity have diownan intelligent synipatliy with either cur efTorts or our aims. 
In these pre^ut times values are changing rapidly and wo iiiust perBovere- Sir 
Kichard Temple* wa.^ in the right when he declart'd tbal. nur rulers msiat be made 
to pereeive" the adminjetrative value of Antlutipalogy.** Its value ia being 
realiijed, and will be more and more tune goes on and experience telE, Qtir 
repreeeuUrions and adviue giv^q long ago by the Institute have borne fruit in the 
great Anlhropologieal EUirveys carriefi out by the iiidian Govemtnent in recent 
years. Nor i.mi I omit acknowledging the great debt we owe to a bTiienterl past 
President, Sir Herlicrt Ei?ileyp for his pioneer work iti couneciion with the Indian 
Census, 

1 cannot close this address without referring to the great losi^ lliia Institutf] 
liaa suBtfdued in the death of Sir Edward Tylor. He wa4 twice our President and 
wis recognise bkn as the Master Authropolc^i&t of qqr time. All Lliat he was 
and did, are Just what this lustitute would like to tn^aanre and foater. Nor can 1 
fail to mention the death of Mr- Oharlee I^awson, who has tJicben piart in onr 
procoetlingSL His name will bo associated for aU Liiue with one of the tnoet 
iiopurUmt discoveries ever made of fossil man. He wm a student in the heat sense 
of the word; his great diacovery came to him—not by a turn of chance, but by 
inteUigent anticipation rind by i>ers^vering aookirig. 

T tyiimot leave this Chair without Tcturning ihauki? tn all Fellows of the 
Institute for the sympatliy and help they have always ext^mded to me. In olden 
the Honorary Secretary had ihe title of Director ‘ that b really hh right 
desigTiatiou, for the direotioii of our oIMrs itnd silt111 b h fllP Hi 
tliipftadfl cliieHy ua tbe Honorary Sccretury nnd AaBHtnnt Setjretiuy. [ havt had 
the good fottnno to bfi UESotimted, firat Tritli Capt, T. 0- HchIi^d and Lieut. K ^V", 
MartinduJl. urul fiiibfiequently with I)i-. H. S. Harriaun, Lient. T. A. Joyce, and 

>■ Prcaklenlial Addre*. tw the Anthropological 3««tioii of iht Britieh ABsocialiiin, 
BiriikLiigiiiuii^ leia. 
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Mis 8 MurtindqlL I loke thu 0[iportiiii[ly of espteasing to Misa Martindell tbo 
tlmokfi of tlie lustlLotc for Llio nble oumner in wbidi sLe has carried out the 
duties of iUsiatant Seeretary, in piece of her hnither who stUl imeins ou iictive 
service, J owe to my colleague, the Treaetirer of the Tastituie, Mr, R. W. 
WiJliainaoD, more tliau I can find words to eapreas. He has just pceaented us 
witli a ciiesring bslanee sheet, I also avail myaolf of this opportunity to announoe 
that the TrtifiLecs of the Inatitute are now: His Grace tlm Hnke of Abereom; 
Sir C. Uereules Read (your President-elect), and Sir Everard im TUnm. 

C-B. J hoire that at an early date some good friend of the Institute may load 
the harden they Lave to bear—the burden nf oar fiuided stocks; 


Ncnis,—1 take this upttortiudty of aaknowledging my indehteduesa to 
ihr Edward Bmbrook, Mr, A, L, LetriH, Mr. if. Frederick Collin^rKaf, Mr. Edvrurd 
Ciodd, Sir C. Hetcniea Read, Dr. Wofid Jon**, Captain T. A. Joyce, and Dr, H, S, 
Harrison for suggestions and correctiDus. 

Mr. A, L. JjawLs gave me the foUoiriog'note on 4. St. Martin's Place 

“h'D. 4 , St. Martin's Place, was not on ihe north side of the National Gallery, 
It was nithM at the nnuth-eiut mrUEr, Iwitig in that |wrt of the main thoroitgUan)' 
which WHS ptdifld flown to make way for an catenEion of the NnLional Portrait 
tilery which now occitpicH ita sire. That was the teasnn for the Sodetiet leaving 
No. 4 , The first floor front was a Lii^o rwcim with three windows, used by the 
£o 3 'id hodotv* of Literature as b Uhraiy and mooting room, and also by the 
Ethnological Society and Aiithroijological Society, Imt as a meeting room only 
ITere waa a room above it of equal utze, but not so lofty, which was th^ 
Anthropologica] Snciet}’ S Library, Cnuniil Room, and Muaeuni, At the huck of each 
of thtiSB hwpe rooniH was a anudler room. I think that at the back of Ehu meetiu- 
room on tli* tfrst floor was tuefl by the Ethnobgjcal Socioty ns a library and 
Inmber mom j that at tho Jisck of the large rooiit ou the aocoud floor was naod by 
thy Anthropoluginil Ji£ k SecretaO'^n nfEce," 

Td oomplete tfio aLory ol Nu, 4, St. Martin's Tkce, [ take thio liberty of 
addUi^ rtomo vei^a very tnaiiy jbaih by Sir Etlwani Etabmok. 

"'Oh Tueadity ttight I ehall by fciuml 
At 4t St. MsTtia^^ 

W'liyrc we difieiMs, tin nyutritl gruunil, 

Thts |jiy}bl{}iiLii of utir race, dra, 

O tb not nak me if I can ibrovr 
A light mi thit iiijpioty 
Tbn FellHivB utter at thy Aji±bri> 
fiOlugitsLl Scffiiety*" 


n 


ANCIENT KOYAL HiNDlT AIAKKLAGE CUSTOMS. 

Ry P>NDrr Vi^iHWANATn. witli notes by H. A. KfXsc 

It u aaiii llvjLl u|Miii a tiiue was a great fe^iivnl aiui^ng the g^jds. At 
this festival was present a kbig, uained Mahiibhtslia, who had attained to heaven hj 
perform iug great saniri rices and austerities. A gust of wind blow aside the clot lies 
of Gaugit—the great gwldessa among rivets—nJid eiEposed her Lody. All the goda 
bent their heads so that ^^ang^i ehendd not feel ashanuKt, but Mah^lbhislia did not 
do &i>. Upon thifl ilrahnia was wroth and cursed Mahabblalia, saying ihat ho 
shouid fall fn^iu heaven. Gaiigil, Usn was orderoil bi Inc born on earthy to prniish 
the king by ao acting as tci miliet great mcntol sufferinn upon Lim until he felt a 
great linger, which wjts. to true Lito front the tJTect of the oiirse. In the full ness of 
tiiuK i T^igri was lx>m on earth and Bought- Tnarriage with- King Uratipap who was 
renowned for his piety. Ho rofuaed to wed her* but seeing her great beauty of 
inind and body promised to mate her with his $oil arid hie i|ueeti thou 

iinclerwent severe pnrilicatnry rites so tlmt their child shoiiJd \m hom gosKl and 
nohlo in Bonl and in duo cnnr$e MnhilblifHlta was boin as their elnld. They named 
him Shrintanu—of the peaceful—1>ecnuec of the perfect control over desires 
and pasBions to which his fnther had nttaincil. When SMntima had grown into 
a tine youth his father, according to iiiimeniorial Hindu au^tomp prepared to 
reUni|uish a householder's life and retire into the lorests (mna He 

Beuted Shall taun on the t hrone, and retiring from the world, told him of his mterview 
with a qeleatial touideu in which he had proiiii^ed. that a Bon of hi& wcinld accept 
iier as hfs mfe- The otd king exhorted ShiLutanu ui reilecni his faihert piomiats^ 
should he happH^n to tiic inaideir, and luurt)'' her niimndi tio u ad y, 

One day while walking along the liunk of tha Ganges^ SMntanu saw a lovclv 
girl, fell in love with her and asked for her Imnd. She eansented on condition 
lliat he should never quBBtiou her sctioins, and that should he ever interfere with 
lior fteedotu to do what she pleased she would deaei-t Idm at oiice. The king was 
so infatuatetl tliat lie accepted her on these tenm Tliey were married and in due 
coui'se had a son. The queen dung tha child into the river^ tolling Siuintanu that 
it was for Ida good that she did fee. Six mere cldldreu were Ixnn^atid one after the 
other w ere thr^)wii into the river by his wife. Despite hJs grief he would not bid her 
demist from her mnnleroiiB ooniluct lest ahe should Iiaive him ^ Uut when the eighth 

* Tlw «iglnb cMd is tmJiHiJcj, It purtcudii it« mother» brotlier, Kans wrb 

wcLtpf^ thcLt bti wuiild jieiidi ui the huid^ oF th? pi^btli tan uf D^v^kip wifH of V^jiudco. He 
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cliiW wiw born and tis wife ww going to kill it linconld stand it no longort&iid 
hi!r rpfniin from its dostmetion. (^n bearing this the qneeii did not throw the child 
into the river, but udd (.he king that ahe would Ijvb with hitn no longer since ho 
Lad violated the condition on which ahe had married him, She then declared 
who each of them bad heon in their pievioiia lives and said that the sons wham 
she had borne were the eight Tlio«e gods had stokn »wbv the Xnndini cow 

—ttio giver of all desires—which Ixdonged to n great risfti. The leader of this 
party of divine thieves was Dyiin. The rMi by Ida curse had doomed the alww 
for their misdeed to fafl from heaven and be born on earth. This was their doom, 
hut the thieves went and begged the rvkft fotgivenoss,, and at their entreaties he 
so far relented that seven of them won perinisidoii to return to heaven within a year 
of their birth on eorth, but l)viin, the thief ofTender, was not forgiven, tmd was 
condemned to a lung terFcstrisI existence for his sinful conduct. He hecatne the 
eighth child, whicii was saved by Sh^ntann’s intervention, Gangti brotigbt this 
cldld with her back to his father after training him in every branch of worldl}' 
and spiritual knowledge. He was so well brought up tliat his strength, energy 
aiifl intellect i»ecauie the eovy of contemporary princes. His love and respect for 
his father were no lew* exemplary, Eind he gave striking proofs of them in this 
wise: — One day his father, while roaming along tbs banka of the Yainuna, mw a 
beantiful girl, a fisbernum's fbiightor. The old king was a* amitten with her 
looks that he aought her for Ilia wife, but her father refused his consent until the 
king protniseil that her prugeny should aucoewl to the throne after liis *loaih. The 
aged king was in a dilemma, between his love for this fisher girl and his recogni¬ 
tion of the claims of his son by GungFi. At last he Jeciiled to subordinate his 
passion to his sense of justice and retnrijcd to bis capital. He conld not. however, 
forget the fisher man’s daughter altogether, and continuciT dejected find morckse 
because of his unfulOlIed ilcKiiU for her. Uis sen nuticcfl this and tried to ascortain 
through the minister the cause of his father’s sadness. On hearing the truth he 
went to the lisherman nod volunlarily pledged his word not to claim the throne 
after his father’s death, but to help any stephrothera who might be born to Ids 
daughter to iiecure it. The hahennan said that he fully trusteil the prince to keep 
his word, but tvhal if the prince’s own offspring claimed the r^jht to the kingtlom 
agolDHt hia daughter's pro'gBtiy f On hearing this tlje prince, whose name was 
Davabrato, vowed tlmt he woulil never many, so that there would be no sons to 
stand in tlie way of his stepbrnther's iidieritancc. It is said that the goda in 
heaven niin*jd flowers upon the jirince, who came thenceforward to be known as 
Bldshma (the terrible) Ijecauno of his vow. 

Th« fisherman's daughter, whose name was Satyavati, then wedded Bhfshina's 
father, and bad two sons, Chilrangad and Vichitraviiya. On the deaUt of Slutri- 

Kik.>)vi!il t<i till Vsflmico at imec, hut iros diesiiadwl froin so dohig, and histcikd lia slew ell 
Devakfe fhaL eix ouae^ «me Ly one, an exesa* of pteceution whkh rtid Jiini no giKK] whatever, 
for Kriabna, lasr eighth eoa, kMled Kju,, • o/rAe Eindu* mwf UadMiMt*, Siater Nivadim 
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Uiuu, the filler of the two miriore^ they still wero^ came to the tlii-one. Bhtshma 
acted a3 their proLeotori Stion after Im acocasioD CliitraugBil was killcfl Sii Imttle 
and the youDyer boy succeeded hitiip The mede of wmuktg n wife at that time 
amoDgsL Kshatriyaa wim that ii^Ied u sn:ayamvamt or Aelf-choioe/'^ Kings 
and princea used to lie ioviteil by the bride's father to bia capital, and they 
displayed their akill at games and their pnjwcss iu anus, and pt-rromied great feats 
of stnetigt}]. The bride ’i^itiieAsed them nil, and chose Inm who pleased her most 
Vichitravlrya waa too joniig to take part in soeh a eouipititiDn^ but his mother 
being eager to sne him luanied, Ehlaluiia u^iA npou himaelf Uie tpjik of finding liini 
n qiioeji. At a ^rfryamvam he earrieti off by force three ibnghters of the King of 
K^tii. cluiUimging all the assembled princes to wre^l the girls from liiin if they 
conliL Til is they failed to do, hnl the eldest of the thn:^ princesses told Blil^hiua 
that she fuLil alrea^^ty made a menial Vfiw to wisd anotl^er j>rince, so Bhisbma let her 
go. Tlie other two^ ikmbLkd and AmbalikUp ivere mamcfl to Vichitravirya, but 
.unluckily he ^iied soeu ^fU^t Im marriagep and the myul house of Shaiitojiu wo^ 
ihreatencNl with oictinetioii. 

In great- giief Satyavati nesiL implored BlLMima to espouse the wiilowa^ 
of his stepbrothersp but he refilled to break liiii vow of ceKbfcicy, He advised 
her. however, to obtain prtjgerEj from the widowed l^^iIlceases by the perform¬ 
ance of a practice ijcnnisaible in emergency^ though not accorded rccogni- 

titjn os an furduuiry oouh^ of social comlnct^ It conHistod. in inviting 8^^'TIlo great 
sage to become the father of children who^ ijoing born of a widowed queen, were to 
bo considered the oflfsjiringof her dead husband Satyavail then informed Ehl^hma 
that before she raairied his father &hc had had a eon by a great sage named Para- 
ahar, whosei name was Krishna Hva.ipdj'ana Yyasa, who had promised to come to 
her aid in any ilifficuily the moment she thought of hinn She did so now^ and 
Vjiisa appeared. ’With considerable difficulty bo waa pereuaded to lo^t children 
on the wide well princcescA He waa sg ugly that he wa^ calleil Krishiuip “ blacky'' 
and im the princesses harl to aubnut to his ugliness, they were excused a whole 
year's puriheatcry penances, as their toleration of Yy^an's ugliness was in itself a 
penance. Thus the queen muthet with groat difficulty persuaded her daaghtersdn- 
law to receive Yystsa for the sake of the royal linep which was threateued with 
extinction. Tlie elder at the sight of his ropulaive (igum dosed her oyeg and did 
not open them all the time that he was with her, Egr her Yydsa predicted a blind 
swn. The younger, seeing how horrible hb appearance was, tume^l pale wiLli fear, 
and to heri therefore^ waa bom a child with f>alhi] Gomplc.\mii named Pandu the 
“ pale. The qneen wanted a thini child, but her elder daughter-Ln-law' evaded lier 
wiBhiof anti sent one of her maidsp to whum waa bom tlie saintly Vidura, bccanso of 
the flwectly reverent attitude in which the maid received the groat sage. 

Ehisbma Buperintended the education of the boya, who developed great skill 
iii learning and spt*rtfi* In due course Pandu waa made king, because liis elder 

* ^ Squh a i Note C. 
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lirothcT Dhritard^htrn waa blind. Pandti TRamod two wives, Kunti and Modrf. 
Once wliile out hunting Panda orudly phot a atag which waa cuuiding with its mate. 
This piece of unieUy brought upon Iiim the corse that he would die at once if he 
lived with either of his wives. On this l^ando waa veiysad and went to live in the 
jungles, where his wivra followed Mm, After a time h© began to long for childrun. 
and told KuuU of his longing; she said that she knew a mtintm whereby she could 
summon any of the goda to come and give her ehildreti. Pandii gave her leave to 
use it, and as a result she cidkd upon Dharimi, god of Justice, Vilyu the Wind, and 
India the king of the gods, and they gave her Yndhishthira, Bhlma, Atjnne 
rrapectively. She also taught the maHim toMadcf, vrhoaiinuuoned the twin Aswuis, 
and they gave her XakuJn and Sahodeva. It may bo notetl here that befuro she marriod 
Pandu.'Eontl had hud another divine son, Kama, from the sun, and he fought 
against the aona of Pandii in the Mahulihamta. As a result of the curse. Panda 
died while eiuhraeing his wife Madri, and she gave up her life along with her 
husband, leaviug lier aciu! to the care of Kuntf. 


il-"The sons of Paudu when exiled, aud disguised as Brahmans, attend the 
sirayarficu/ia of Uraupadi, wlimn they win and muko their common wife. 

King Drupada hml heard much of Arjuna'a skiil aa an archer and wanted to 
give him his daughter Dmupndf in nuirriagD, but he aiao wished that she should te 
won in a tteayamvara. He made a great bow whielt he thought none but Aijuna 
could bend, and placed on a lofty pole a revolving fish whose eye was to bo the 
mark. He who could lilt was to marry liia daughter. 

A great crowd of kiuga asaemUed for the contest, but all failed to Ijend the 
bow. Then Kama stepped forward and strung it and took aim with an arrow. 
Just OB the Pdndava brothers, who had ao far not come forward and were duguiaed 
OS Brahmans, were giving way to despair, Hranpodf spoke in clear accenta: — I 
will not take a ]ow-1>om man for my husband.'* At this Kumn put down the bow 
and want sway, but Arjuna came forwanl looking like a Brahmaii, lifted the Ijow, 
drew it, and hit the mark, flowera rained from heaveu,and Hraupodl put agarland 
of sweet llowars round .tkijuna's nack as a sign of her choice. The crowd of kir nrH: 
protested that a BrAlmtan must not cany ofli' a Khshatriya girl and fought for her 
possession, but the Pandavas defeafetl them all and carried the bride home. 

When they readied their house they told their mother, who was in the inner 
room, tn jest that they luul brought home the day's alma She ooaweretl " enjoy it 
in common." But wlien she knew the truth abe was filled with remorBO, and when 
her elilest son came home, bode him decide the matter by suggoHting eome way 
whereby her words might not be proved false and at the some time ondcsirable 
reatiltsi mighL lie avoided. 

Ywlhialitm then remembered a prophecy chot VyjLsa had made concerning 
Draupadi, who in her former life hoil five times besought Mahddeva for a suitable 
huebaud and each time hiul lieen granted her request, so that ahe was due live 
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huBbimda. So the doclaion was LhaL ahe ahuald reiumn the eonimoEi wifo of all the 
five bfothers. 


Notes by H. A. Eob^e* 

A. The first qocstioa raisoJ by this intereating p&j^r is j " Does it reproatmt the 
ideas which ipgnlated ancient Hindu sociaty as a whole f ^ I am strongly inclined 
to think it do^ not. It jb now beginning to bo jaali^cd that rtiling families were 
often oonatraiiiad by raasona of state ** bo pkee thumBelvea above all popular mlea 
or oodea of ethica and evolve a moral law ^jeculiar to theinaalres. This has liesn 
shown to be tlie Gaae among the Jews, the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
t. lOOO B,o,« and the Ptoletnaic period, the early Roman emperors, and the rulers of 
Travancore. The latter is an esception, but only appsrendy so. According to the 
usages of the NaLra of the Western Coast, descent in ths niling family ia in the 
female line, and if that line fails the Raja does not adopt miJes^ hot fcnuLles through 
whom the line msy bo eautiniietL Each Raja's heir is his sistor^s soop not iiis own 
son.^ I can find no Mpresa nLention in any aoaonnt of the Nayars of thifl mJo ag to 
the chiefs' eacocBsionr it ap|^est to be the rule among the mass of the 

oaate. 


B. As the king's daughter was thus d^tined to carry cm the royal line, tho 
impcrtEint thing weis that she should have issne, and her marriage was a matter of 
quite secondary importance. This may explain the swayammra, which all owed her 
not only Un ohiKjoe her huBbandp hut poBsihly also any mtuip to be the hther of the hoir 
to Ib.^ throne, Tlio only limitation on her choice of a husband aeoms to have been 
a role that she must choose the winner in the tournament, if one was held* 

Royal descent often followed die female lino in ancient Indio- In the ITarpurti- 
d/ttsybnv *" Camphor-clnsteTp" a dmma nf the lOth century A.U-p Chandap^da niardea 
that ladyj, the daughter of the Kanlak king^ and thus becomes a paramount 
sovereign.^ 

Q It win Ije otiservcd that in thia episcHlc there is no question of marrying the 
dcccHSed brother's widoWp but of the krirate in a strict Rense of tltat term ; that b 
to say the king miaea up issue U} hie d^d brother, but the widows do not become 
his wives. Presumably then thoir mm are regarded aa the heirs of the dee^aaedp 


* M. Murrayp inJowm^ RrAnthrop, /juf^ iei3, p. 307, qu<iting from Aitchkcn^ii TrmtieB,etc,* 
p, 422 ff. 'riiis pMSflp lioes not to be cited by K Tliurgton, and Trib^ p/ 

SoutAi/rti Indta^ V^p p. ff-r under Art. Kayar. 

■ Among the Punjahj when n girl is mnpriagcabio^ an atld&Lic cota|»tiiinii 

Ir held, and the competiturm jumpj j-un, nj^d bo on. The winner has a ri^bt to marry iho girl, 
]m& she Lab no ohuka 

’ £arpura-M<^ixrt\ C^jnbrvlgc, Miag^ N.S, A, publkkod by the Earvord Univeraitv, 11)01 
Eeviewed in 1&03, p, 2i4. 
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not of theii real Eatlier. TliU Buggeste im explunation of the chvnihvnnd mle of 
iaharitaace. 


Mt, 


M- X k 


K X Ml K, 


I 


(3 »aiiii^ 


C. (deoeased). 
X 

Ml N. 


If B znamed K, his bruther's wideiWp all his soria by her voiild be as much his 
aonfl BE E and F, Ms Bom by his firet wifs, and all five saua would iuhetil aqiially 
by pa^nd. But if he wbfid up iaana to C hy N, her sotia wnuld lio regarded 

as heirs of not of Bp and they would only get (Ta half of the fsuiily land^ E atid 
F getlmg B"i half, not |lhs* and we should st once Iiave what Icwks at first eight 
liken custom of f:hu7idavafuL IT custom were studied aoicnddcallyp nothing] being 
taken for gmntedp but every poesible explanation tested by the facte, the facts 1>eiag 
all completely elicited by inquiry, we should first ascertain whn B'a eecopd wife was* 
At pr^ut ail that can be said is llutt it ia not veiy oommon tor a cultivator of a oaste 
like the Jiita to take a seo:>£u1 wife unless his brother die leaving a widow, and then 
he often mmes her, even if he baa a wife already. So common ie thin furm of 
widow re-marriaga that Uio wovd^deimr means “other" or ♦'second hushand/’ 

Tt need cause no surpTiec to lind the two idcc^ or prantlcoSp (i) of taking the 
brotbor's widow to wifcp and (ii) of mising up seed to thn dead brother by hw, exiut^ 
ing side by aide aud often confused by such a otaaa as the Jdte, hccauRe the 
diatmetion is rather a fine one, and wa tliat Ijoth ideas on^ to be found in 
IndiiL^ 


^ Li tbui «xpl*jiiQd iu the Vwiic lexioc^ii called ^inJcta Ly Ywkn, which Ii 

reganlfid aa hi autbcrity by SanikrCt schetarn nf the old KhooJ Dtrwrmv duriti^ -rntm 
u uid to be rhs second liitAbamL^ In luadcm ^nakri t uid Tndimn 

vematuLuns meemv the hiiqband'a yoanger brother. 
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Till! TATI BUSHITEX (MASAKWAR) AXU THEIH LANOUAGR 
hj Kbv. R. S* DtiiufAK, F.K.Ar., F.R,G.8. 

I*—THE PEOPLE. 

Tuk penpic cfUlcd Mosarwas by the Dechiuuiafl inhabit the Bechuanaland 
Prutoctorate, tbe Kalahari, aud the portions of Southern lihodeala adjoining these 
territories. They pnjbably extend into " Gertuan " South-West Afritia, and possibly 
also aereaa the C'bohe River into Portuguese West Africa, Whether they are to 
be found in the eastern parts of Southern RhodesJa, and the adjoining teiTitory of 
Portuguese East Africa, is unoortaiu. There arc certainly Biiahiaeu in thaie 
conn tries, a few are left in the Victoria and Sabi districts, but whether they are 
Miisarwos or other Bushmeu, I oiirioot say. I could get no information from 
Earopeana or natives wiio Jtud seen ihoui beyond the fact that they were Buabmen. 
Amongst the Masarwos themselves little could lie gleaned Tliey always said that 
most of the tribe dwelt to the west and north-west, tltough they that 

many dwelt to the soatli from the Matopos to the Crocodile River, more especially 
in the Tuli district. Amongst l.heinselves they are never designated Masorwaa, 
but alway;H Hiechware, or people of the open country. Whether this was simply a 
name indicative of their mode of life, or cue adopted through the inltueiice of the 
Ttechminas, I could oot discover. I could never learn from tfiem tliai they had 
any otfier name. The origin of the name Masarwas will be discussed later. 

The Bechuanas call the northern Bushmen Mtmnm, while tlioae south of the 
Orange River are called Banm, Thun Mnearwa is a general term for Bushmen of 
tlie nortli. As most of those dealt with in this paper are from die Tati distriut, 
and north towards the ilanibezi, it would be as well to «pi;ak of them as Tati Bush- 
mon. Tlie Beehuan^ say tliat the}* call these people Mesarwas b^use they came 
before them, and lived on meat. Therefore, the name would mean meat eaters 
or huatera. I do not know any word, however, in tlie Seehuana language from 
which it coulil 1» derived. Amongst the Maubele the Masarwas are called Amasile, 
whkdi I am informed is derived ftom an ohsoleto word, ukmiin, tn Uve, or to 
by hunting, and, therefore, Aniaaile would mean hunters. 

The {leople of the Congo Basin cull the Pygmies Batwa, and most likely the 
term Barwft, Ahatwa was supplieil to the Bushmen by the Bantu negroes, when 
they first onived south of the iSambc^ii, as they looked uj>on bs the aaTr,^ 
people as the Pygmies. I do nut think there is mudi doubt tliat the Pygmies und 
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BuMbnien oi-e dii®ly cojuieutDd, proliahly oiigiaallj the some p&uple, and the differ¬ 
ence in colour and Iiabha t)f life are due aimpty' to differenoe of liabitat, 
enyii'onDient, and mode rjf living, the ann Ijciiig foraat duveUcis, and iht; uthenlesert 
inhabitanta A carefiiJly prepared vocabulary of oae or in ore Pygmy languages 
would probably show considerable Tascinblaneas to aomo of the Bushnum langtiageo, 

Tlicy are a branch of the peoples collectively known as liiiabmen, and both 
morphologically and liugaistically have most of the diamcteriBtica of these 
peoples, Hiat the Bitabmeo tril*Bs hail once a much wider dinhsion jji Smith and 
Contra! Africa, in fomier times is no longer q^oestioned by ethnologiata. llamnants 
remain in out of the way places, and Iracos'of their fomier ticcupntion of the 
continent axe to be found all over tlie great eenttwl plateau. They are the true 
aboriginea of South Africa, using that teno, of course, with regard to the Hottentot 
and Bantu tribee. The IlMlimaji always tell one that they were here long before 
eitlier Kafir or Hottentot had appeared, tliat there were no others than 
themselves, and that this statfl of thinga ctmtinued for n very long time, 
Conseqnently. tits Masarwaa claim to be as ancient aa the other Bualimen tribes. 

The Moaarwas probably belong to several snnill tribes,^ os there are varioua 
pocnliaiities and diSerenfitui in the language as spoken by [mople from ditterent 
portions of the country inhabited by theiu. Thoue diftbrenees *lo not amount to 
mnch, not enough to constitute different dialects, but they show that the procese of 
dialect forniation is going on. 

The Mosarwas live mostly in the territory of the Becibuanaa, or Kluuiia's 
country, and they are employed to some extent by the chief and his people as 
cattle henls, trappers anil hunters, but receive no other wages, or sjiecial 
TOmuneraLion that I could learn of. The Masarwas of the Saiiaokwe Elver, 
Southern Ehodeoia, came with the Bechuatias from Mutloutsi, and arc sometimes 
spoken of oa tame Bushmen. Tliey are given charge of the flocks and herds, 
and are often sent long distances out into the desert. They are held responsible 

' Sinca tin? nbu*e was written I have besti infornied by bd iutellijtent Monhauie, whn boa 
e{>enl much of bk life -with the Masarwoe, that tbwsare throe main divialon* of the people ;_ 

1. Those called by the BecLtioiiM Mapam, ball mul blui'k or deep brown, who inhabit 
mortly the dry mopaiu foresit in Suulhere ttbode.eiB and the Bechunnaland Prnteo* 
lorute. They live in hu be of lu-imehea eovorod with gran*. The Sanankwe petiplt are 
piuilj of this dinnoD. 

3, Thwe cftll^ by the BeuhuanH AtuathalB.t>e, large or small, lirewn or black, with a 
rediluti tint, whs tnnetly live on or atmut the Botletle Bit'er, and even an fur east os 
Wonbie diatTict, nod west to T<ake tf|piiui and beyond. 

3. Those ci^ea Baduruwane by the Beclkuiuiiiii,aiiijdl and Wnck, who live in antliiUa, whict 
they dig up for the gruhe. They live ataug the Crocodile River in Rhodtuda and the 
Tranavaal Th»y are very wild nnd deree and practiLiklly naked. Thoir huiipingB is 
so atrauge that my infonnant could nut umierstand it, though he couM ipeak the 
Langnoge of hV I and partly tliat of No. 2. U struck me that he wan referring to the 
p^ple called Kotteo, or \ oalpens, and 1 inipTired if he biul ever beard theui called 
^t^ hut bin aniwer was in iht negative, Tery little \a known of these people. 
t>r. Huddon referred to them In hU presidential Address to Section H of the Sritlah 
Associatioo (South Africa), ISQs. 
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tor tlie safefcy and mcraase of LLe stock, whila thone are in tliebr cliaige are 
aikivrcd to tEtke the laOk, and a few gcjate for their liire, Imt 

that is all. They must, therefore, prayide h^r their own wants as beat they can. 
Hcnco ateolin^ from their mua^iora is not infreqiMnt, and iiaed to l>e puniBlied 
with dreadful severity. "It is diflicnlt for a Alasarwa/' said a Beeliuana chief, 
^ to keep from killhig a cow now and fchoTL'^ It is certainly much leas exertion 
than hunting. They are said, fin the whole, to make faithful berdamen, in spile 
of their peneliant for os-ficsh, and to be very careful of the stock eotitLsted to 
their ciire, Thb ia the tcatiinony of Eur> jjiean farmers and storekeepci^ who bav’^ 
employed them aa henU, In fact, the Europeans prefer them to the Becbimnaa, 
perhapa be«.iaiiaa they arc much more docile and more ready to lake iiiatnietiona. 
The Bechnanaa being cattle herds themaelvea, tlilnk they knoAv ilU that ia to be 
known of cattle keeping, and resent interference on the part of a European 
employer, so long as they cany out their duties. TTio BuahiucuT on the contrary, 
have never owned stock, and consequently have to by trainee I to look after animali^ 
Ttiey do not like to be employed to look after hor^a^. In this respect they are 
unlike tlie Hottentots, who make gocxl thivcra and groopm, and take a pride in 
their beaats^ whereas the Bushmen will not, if they ciui help it, groom horses^ The 
Maaarwas are ccrtnmly far more courageous in keefping off will I aDiiiials from the 
herds than are the Becbiianas. They will fearleasly truck u linn or leopard that 
baa earned off an aiiLinal to its den, and endeavour to kill it. The Motloiitsi 
Bualiixieu have a few goats and Bheap, Their weapons are aasegais, 1 h>ws, 
and a few have old vxtji guns. Ttiey are very keen on the posaessiuti of a gun^ 
and those thnt tliey Itave have l]eeii noquir©! from huuterfl of former tiriics, 
or are cheap tra^le guns, Witik tiicse they will attack almost any animal Tl^oy 
are mudi better shots than the Bechuanos. Their asaegub have mn heads, and 
seem to hove been purchaaed from the aurroumlmg trities, 

LivingaUMie^ in the 'fifties of last centuryj found them in tlu* northern and 
weatem portioits of what is now known as the Becliuanalund ProEoctorate, and 
remarked on ihdr large physical proportions compared to the other Bushmen round 
about thorn. The same rajnark wita made by Mookensde many years afterwards, 
who also iilludca to their moch liarket colour tiiiin the ordinary Bushmem Several 
other traveller? liave made similar observations. Noitluer size nor colour is dbtino- 
tive, aa we shall see, and cannot ha used as a oriterion of whaiher a man is a 
Masarwii or not The Muaarwa^ of the Sanai^kwc and Mollontsi Rivore are dirty 
yellow in cobur^ though many mdividuals are quite dork. Generally speaking 
they are taUer that the typical Bushmen, in fuot aonie of them are fine 
fellows, quite as tall a? other Masarwaa. One cannot help lE^eling, howevex, 
tliat they are true Bushmen, though with regard to some admixture of foreign 
blood, what lisa boon said previously apphea Ui them also. The Masarwas of the 
Wankte district seem un the whole to lje legs pure ihtiu tliofse of the Saosu^kwe and 
Bomakwabane Rivers, hut ev^n amongst thorn there is great varlatiim. The fact b, 
until quite recently there wss much confusion in the use of the terms Hottentot 
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and Buttltman. " If," in ihe words of Dr. Peringuey, of Cape Town, 'a maq was a 
lit Biore yollowiah juid dirty, and esitecially if lie were a lit smaller than the 
average Hottentot, lie was called a Bushman.'' Thus many so-calbl Buslmen 
were proUibly not Bushinen at all, but HotientotB or Ikknkliari, who live under 
much the same conditions, though originally Bechminaa. In BetdinftaalamJ at the 
present day the population is very much mixed. Tlio Bechiiamw themselvaa have 
some infusion of Btishnuin or Hottentot blood in their veins, and it incTeaBoe the 
farther one goes w*a»t into the Kalahari desert. 1 have eeten BeeLuaoa children 
who had many of Bushman pliysioal tibankcteristioa, yet they would liave been most 
indigiumt if 1 had cal led tbaiu Mns8rwa.s. They were nothing, in their opinion, 
hut pure BecLusnaB, The Beehunnas are very eenaitlve uu the colour question, 
anti to call a Beuhuuna a Buahmun would be the greatest insult, and if a Mosarwa 
ilid BO, it would probably cost him Ida life. Fonnerly the BechuanaB troated the 
Masarwas with great cruelty, and in remote districts they probably do so yet. 
There is no love iuat between the peojiles, in spile of the spread of Ohriatlanity. 
Hepburn soys tliat coinmondoa were formed to heal them down aa wild Ijeasts, and 
relateu that on one mcasiou in the Ngami district twanty-uino were shot down near 
aEunipcan mder's wagons, and be was quite lielpless to interfere. The Bechimnaa 
cannot Tinderatand anyone taking the slightest interest in the Bushmen, nr seeing nny- 
thing in them Ui Juimire. Time after time tJie writer has heard them described in 
the following charitable terms; " The Bnahiimu are real unakea," " The Buahmen are 
inveterate thieves." I utu not sure liuit tho lluBhiiien are greater tldevee than the 
Becliuamis idieiitHeIvcfl, or any oilier ifiouth African tribe. Anyone who has liveil 
amongst the nniivijs knows that no native trilje, at least in (Im old days, eon hi resist 
Uie M)iu|>tatin« to loot the cattle of its weaker neighlmore, and even at tie present 
time a great ileal of jieity stock theft gore on. 

More humane niethodsare now adopted towank the Bushmen by at least their 
lietterenligliteijeil masteFB. Kor a long time the Beehnanas resented the preaching 
of Christianity eo the Alasarwas, and to-day there ai'C practically no liushmen 
among the Church members. It itmut be frankly admitted that the Bushmen liave 
small interest in Christianity. They are too unsettled ami wayward itj their 
manner of life for any real or permanent iniprereion to be made upon them. When 
T iuquinHl why they were not at churcli, the answ'cr 1 got was. " TIjay are out at 
the cattle posts, whereas J fouud that many of them were loitering a I am I the 
villiigi‘8. evidently unwilling or afraid to come to church. At the liogiuning of my 
inquiries what informatioti 1 got was not from ifie Masarwas direct!v, liut from 
two Bechuauas who had spent their youth amongst them as cattle herds. They 
had thus adiuired their laugnage, and liad some knowledge of their habits and 
euHtoms. Eventually I overcame tie reluctance of the maatcis, and was allowed 
free access to the Ma.sarwas. Tlie Beebaanss were frankly surprised that I was not 
afraid of tho Busiimen, as many of them emphatically are. 1 have never seen 

anything w 1»e afraid of m these people, so long oh tlrey were fairly am] honourably 
treatetl. 
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IfVliat is the meaulng of the narO^ Mna^irWiti f It ib an iiitoreBting question^ 
adil nifty be diBcueaed at this stage. Ainniiget the BHeutos the tiushmeu aM called 
Bctrofi^ proDomicfid a naioe wlibh way mean '^men of the ao□th^^^ from 

/tawTp meaning the wonth. No oihet Lanii is applied to them bo lap ae 1 lenovi'. I 
think this term originated amongst tlie Hnshmen thein^lvee, and won taken over 
bj the Beehnaojis. This is not, ln>^ever. the opinion of the Bov, E. JacotteC, of 
T:^utolaud, nn authority on the Bantu languages. He oonaiilem that it b a HaBiito 
term^ ontJ nfjed in a geographical What the derivatiDn of bfmxi 10 we do not 

know, Anmugst the Kafirs and ZiiJsiH the name Banva a^ntnea the form Aliatwa, 
according to the law of coiiscjiiaiiLal change in the Bantu laiignuge^^. It is of wide¬ 
spread r>ecmT0noa amongst the various Bantu dialects and languages of South 
Africa, It is of no recent ortgin, ns is stiovm by the fact that on an idd map 
the ccjimtry round Delog^ia Bay anti northwattk is caLIed the ""Country of tlie 
Biitwa."' In miuvi parti? of Sinithem Bhodesitt, more eftficcially in MashoiialauvJ, Lho 
Bushmen ore caLlecJ TF«A: by tlie Makamugii, This term had beeti someUiing 
Ilf a pu£:2lep anil hag given vim tfi all sorts of explanations, Some Bay it is a lerin 
of contempt applied to the Bnshmeiuand com|haHijg their speech wdtli ita qUcks and 
criJtika to the grnnta and l^urkp! of baljotins^ Others say it is a Somah worri from 
A 1 Masudi. and woe applied to the ujLtiveH of the coimti^ by thr Araljs. Burbon^ 
in lib eiliEJou of the Arnhiffti dbeussoH tlie term as a.p]ilii:Hl to Boiualitazid, 

au[I shows that it lias travelled right rtnuid the world as the designation of ooe 
country after aiicther.atK! therefore is of no geograpliieal nr scientific valueJ I Lliink 
there is iinother jmd a much more plaiisihle explatiatiou. It is simply a ilistorteil 
form of the Bushmnn A'tm or ULifi (a inaq); in the plural, Ktm or WfCmi 

llAiCrt iweu); If proDOuncerl nipiJlj, it wgiilil Ijo quite easy te tmtisfomi into 
Tr«/‘, as the Alakaraugii would fiinl it just as dittlcuk to ac^^nira auy 
of the Bushman laiign^tifi as a European. 1 am aware that Si>miililejid hoa b€?cn 
mentioned by s«>me atitiiurities as the proha hie home of the HotteiiLubs, who 
are said to be nushman ha If-breeds^ hnt I am nnahle to see any gocid reason 
for the identiKcfttioii. It is ako suggested that Maj: 4 arwa is a plnrulised form 
of Serwa, which is the designation in the Sechiiaim aud Sesute languages of tlie 
apcecli of the Barw'ji. and that the form arose througli some miHunikr^tBudiug or 
misinterpretation, juel aa in the ivme of irni WaL It would thus mean '*the 
people who speak Serna.*' SelouB, ^noting from Eeport of Tiansvoal Native 
Alfairs Hejjartment, says. "" The Bualmien lixung in the Valley of tim Limpopo, in 
tlie Northern Traiunrofth called Ma.^riHi are dblincl from ihs ordinary South African 
Bufihmen/'^ and goes 00 to explain tliut the nttme i& prononti™! by the Bechuanaa 
as Maanrwa, not Maseroa, with the r strongly ttilleiL He alsj aiiggosts ihat the 
singular ia Lisarwa. This b not accurate, as the Hmgi.ilar ia Mimrwa, tiie phiral 
Masarwa, and the language Sesarwa. With regard to the djQerenco in the speltifig 
of the name^ Masarwa m the Seebnatiu otlhography and pTonunciation^ while 

* Arabia/i vaL tI, P *1” 

^ Afrb:aH Xittun AW#w Qwi Mrminimfie^ p. 530 . 
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MeiaenML U tll^ Seaut^j. It wpiild therefore beaj out tbe euggesCLOH that Majaarwa 
is flimplr Maaeroa. If this be ths tnio explttoatjuii, it la aouiething of a noi^cUy m 
Bantu, nnci thim Seaarw'ft. or the language of Uie MEtsarwaa, b a word with a 
rcdoplioatefl prefii. Apart from this eifplanation, I have no other to offer* 

With reepect to llie origin of the people tbcmsclves?, T do not ihliik there la 
much doobt that they are true Buahiuen, though ttujre may be souse Bantu or 
possibly Hottentot hluo^l in their vguib. 1 agree with wJmt SbIoti! tmys on this 
point,On the w'hole* 1 am jnelhied to beUeve that the greater p^arfc of the Bush- 
tnen 1 littve met with were of pure raee, with very little, H jiny, aiJjuiitnTe of Bantu 
blood ill then! veiua i also thought that, the Mnaarwaa were a uotupoEUte meo, 
with a large adniiitiire uf Negro blood, hot suhseipietit inqoitj' led me the heli&f 
that on the whole the race was comparatively pure, and that whih there may have 
been some alight intonuixtniu in the past, and probahly more at prs&ent, there 
was no good reason to t hink the MAsarUi Jia were any thing hut Bushmen. Neither 
Hottentot not Bantu Negro have had any inHuence on their language exce[^t in the 
tmttter of loan worila, a pIieuGmenon that enn&tantly ooeurfl in neigliboLiriog peoples. 
No iinubL many of tlie MaEarwas have Negro charactoriBtlra, more especially in the 
shade of oolonr* 'I'his i^ UHiially darker than in the ty[sioal Bushman, but even it 
is not constant. I have luut fiuinlieg of the brownish-yellow eolonr of the aoutiieru 
Buehnien, and oven amongst these tlietu were individuals of a very dark type. At 
fireb 1 was inaliueil to think from the depLh of the tint that the Mnaarwaa were not 
vary pure, but t abandoned this opinion after a more oxtendisi oxaminaLion nf the 
j)eople. In the remote pastj when the Bantu tribes wore steadily preesing 
down to the sontii of the coDtinentv Home absorption and odmiiture may liave 
taken place, hot ag a stale of wax aliuost eon sta ally existed between tim Bnshiuon 
and tbelr neighbours, I cannot Lidnk iL was very great. Tlie usual process was to 
Hvipe out the man aud capture the woniea and Gbildren, Those were kept ae alavea 
and conoubin.es, and would soon lose nob tiuly their mdividnality, but also their 
ki^Rge. 1 oannut aec bow the coinmouiy rt'ceived theory regardiug the origin of 
tbe Hottentots can be true, Tlib aAsumcB that aonje Negro tribe in the remote 
paat capttireil a h>t of BuhIi women and children, that these Negroes took them 
M wiveSt that the womea still rotjiitied their own Buahniati language, and taught 
it to thoir children. Thus the Hottentot bmgnage arose.® Now this theory assumea 
what 1 liavn never observed eleewhere, that the Negro husbands learnt the language 
of their Bush wives and so dropiied thoir own. The very opposite ^sceius to me 
more probable. The French refugees in Englaukt. frcland, and South Africa very 
i^uickly forgot their French laugiiage when they settled doAvn and intermarried 
with an aJieo people. As I belong to the Huguenots niyself^ I have had proof in 
my own family of the truth of this statement. And there ia an example to be 
found amongst tho nativeit! of South AfriciL The people now known asTombookica® 

*■ Jneau A^ificnr JitWn and p. OOB, 

^ Tbe Hi;3ttf!atol la now' cIummI oa u Nonli Afrieau HAmitic language. 

^ Stow, jVptfifiF flciMt of Sinith A/rn-a, p. 170, 
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ip CApe Cfliony were orioe Hr^Lteutota. 1'^n5j werr conque™! hy the Amaxoaa Kaftr&i 
aiid they tjAve lost their lupguage, And iipw speak only Kafir. 

In the past little mii^ee^f^Tiation took place. The introiliictfop of aeitloHl 
habits of life amongst the Bochmitna hens led to uiiioEje gen^indJj uf u teiupornry 
character, autl Uiu? ia pTOOtically all thui obtains at preseut, ahiI I do not think that 
the Ma&arwita want to Ijc nba^arbod by their masters. They have a great love for 
tJioir owu free life* and show no particular willingTiej^a to flettle iavn\ Ui ap sigri- 
crnltiiTol and ^jostoral life. Hence there is no real aiual^ramatbu Ih^Iwccii the two 
peoples: each reniains for all practliml purpoees dmlincL The Dimbmen are 
certainly nearer the Hottentots than the Negroes, and thia will !» ftlnintlontly cloar - 
whan we enpic to discuss their language and its positmn with respect to Kaniaqiia 
and Ecuitn. Phjsicsally and liiiguifitieally the Hotteiitota cmiJ Bushmen wem one 
people in the remote ^last, hut they hare lived long apart that the liegree of 
relationship, at least in tlio kogiiages, is very alight. 

In personal appekrance the Masarwaa are tallei' ituin the Cax>Q Busliuieu, and 
arc quite a? tall as the Bechnanas. S^ach individaale as I have measured ranged from 

5 feet 2 inches np to 5 foet 9 inchea. A few were lielow or above these figiireajjiit 
the average height may Ik? taken at 5 feet 5 inches. I havo seen men quite 

6 feet in height, but they were rare. I cannckt say, however^ that they ap]ieared 
to bo particularly miiscnlar nr powerful, the lArgeat individual being 40 ipohes 
round the diesL The body is well nourished, rather lean than fat, and the akin 
is not so wrinkled as ip the coBe of other Bushmen, except in very old men 
and women, more partjeuluTly the Utter. Most Individtials have ahuiiiUnoe of 
hair on the bead, utid therei are few or no patches of hare ekim The face is broad 
uud thit, ajid lha nuafcrils wide and promineiiL Some mdividnaU Imve lubes to their 
care, some have not, wMlfi tlie ejehtowi are fairly weU marked. The Jaws nrc not 
noticeably prognathouB, but the point of the oliin retreats, so that the face, flooit in 
profile^ U diuriicieriBtioally Bushman, The eyes are moderately aijsed^ certainly not 
amailer than those of the Bechuanas, and I could not observe that wild and toxy 
look sometimes seen in other Bushmen. UnqueBdonahly^ when one examines their 
faces carefully* one Eteea that they are extraordinarily aleit, and seem to notice 
evotything withoui: appearing to do so. 

The hollow back and tendency to st&atopjgia is present in both men and 
women, but not markedly sa It is even present in yonng girls* and is a very 
fair indication of the type. The legs are thin, and well-developed calves 
eeldom J^een, wliile the shambling gait oummnu amongst the Bechuanas ia quite 
absent* partly because they are better tm their I egg than the Utior, and partly 
bccim^ the feet ore smaller and the instep higlien Their hunting life has led to 
much better developnlunt of the leg mnsclea* and consequently to much ^eator 
powers uf endurance. The beard U aciinly, there is little or no moustaohe, and 
whtit hair there h U underp rather than oti* the chin or checks. Tlieir teeth 
are wonderfully white ami ^iind, thoegh in old individuals they l^eoome much 
worn — not remarkable, though, when one (wnaiders the toogb character of their fare. 
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It iij B^ioDiahitig how ettiiti ihey will pick u bono; no dog coiUtl do it Tnueh better. 
Broken teilj are seldom woDj and I never heani of any individnals complain nf 
tuotliHche, though doubtleea they suffer from this complaint They liavo no 
dcstiices or tribal tuarks ou the cheeks or body that I cotilil see, and, when qoes- 
tioned, eajtl they had no sunh euatooi. 

Their clothing consists of a oiodcmte-Bi^ed pieoc of ekin I'ound the loins. 
Sometimes they have two pieces instfajl of one, liefote and behind. Even theue arc 
often diaptmsei.t svith. and a small piece of akin or cloth is threaded on s string nr 
Binew, end paased between tlic logs and tied in front. Where they llvo in villages 
amongtit tin* BwlinaiiJis. tliey adopt to some eJctcnt European clotMng, which they 
discarri on returning to their wild life. Tliey wldom wear troaserB, being usually 
satisfied willj a aliiit or jacket, or prefenihiy an old overcoat. 1 have seen tliem 
wearing overcoats in sweltering weather, without any apparent discomfort, ifeither 
men nor women wear any headgear hi tfie hottest or oolilcst weather. Tliev seem 
to feel no incnnvcniunce. Euru[a!ans Itave mfoimed uto that they have given hats 
or caps when Wfjm out to their Mssarwa heuls, but they never wore them, and 
presumably threw them away, 

Botli sexes wear oriiameute of various kinds, such ns necklaces, bracelets, or 
earrings. The necklaces are fanned of small berries, beads, bones or teeth, or tiie 
claws and hoofs of small game, threaded ol a sinew or n piece of string. The 
hranelets. where not cheap tnuie stnil, are made of hide or sinew, Xearly every 
man Heis one or more ateinlmk or tluiker home full of medicine or snuff strung 
round his neck. The earringB ni^ simply pieces of wood or bone stuck in the ears. 
They art very fond of brass wire, or the keys supplied with sardine tins to ujjcu 
them, for this puqioec. I liave seen an mdividuaj with as many as four of these 
stuck ill eacli ear. l*g ornaments, save for dancing pur(H>ses, are not worn. 
Tlitjse ai*e the hollow eIioHs of a kind of wild liean nr a piece of tho akin of a 
springlaik's oar, ivdih a smaLl piehble introduced to make most Bound. 

'Wliors not euiployeil as herds by the ikehuanas, their occupations are 
banting or trapping game. They never, to my knowledge, even when living in the 
Bediiiiina vdlngcs, till tlie ground or assist their masters in iluLag ao, WTiat food 
they need L<t given to them by their cuiployeiu, hut when out with the cattle they 
must forage tor themselves. Those not employed as herds purchase meuLies and 
Kafir corn with game. 

Out in tlieUftiertthe Bushmen gatlier considerahle quantities of the or 

wild tuciou, whioh contains a lai^g© quantity of water, ojid thmigii mtlicr iiLitpid, 
has been laigely nscil by Eurojieans also, and lias saved many a traveller froju deatli 
bj thimL It gn^wB in the drier parte of the Kiilaliuii, and in souis acasons is 
eiccssivdy nhundaut. A friend of miuo trekke^l right ucross the KHlalnm from 
Vrylmrg te Riot Foiitdn, im tlie Ixinlcr of Oenitaa SfmthAVest Africa, and fed hia 
cattle laigely on fcwnm. They are most export at taking wild animals, an quite 
fearless, and Iiave inimense patience. They will follow a wounded anima] for 
hoa™, uevor allowing it to lest until it is quite cxliaiisted and easily kUleil 4j, 
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trackem they are siinply mvalmblQ. Xothing eatsaftes their notice: a pieeo of twijt 
grasa^ an OTertnmecI pebble, or a liroken twig b tjuite z^tiiHateut to tell them where 
the game haa gone and how far it is oft Tliey- will keep on the spoor of a woundeil 
buck for hours, uaiiallj without speaking a word, wjid then, when the aninial b 
sighted, they will quickly point it ont to tlie hunter, llioy certainly hare loarnt 
the art of being sileiit and noiseless, two indiflpensabk things for a Ikiiute^ TIioy 
are aiwitry the aninmlri they stalk. If t.lioj refuse to follow a spoor, tt b quite 
u 23 ele=^H to force theim They have a marvel Ions kuowic?fige of the habits of wild 
animals, nud to hear tbeui over a camp-Hre after dark, especially at fiiod, describe 
the events of the day or some gnoat adventure they have had with wUrl nuimals, is 
most intcrostiiig. They use bows with long reed arrows, tipped a stone or 
metal point, but if neither of these is available they use a bardwoixj |K}intv Such 
points as 1 havB emminml were made ol mofiani {Oapai/na They 

are particiilarly loud of old nails to use as arrow-pointa, and I have heani uf pieces 
of old Ihottles Iteing usctl for the same purpo^ The pi>intB are loosely atuck in the 
ahaft uf the arrow, and become readily detached in the iksh of the animal when the 
arrow is diacharged, ^ the almft; can be picked up mid used again. For kir^e 
gniue the points are permanently iLsed tn the shafts. The bows are kept 
permanently atiimg, and conaeqoently lose much of their elasticity. Those 
that I luivc were not above 3 feet long, and lUJudQ of toughs tbough 

Ughi, wood. The aimw-poUtfl are smeared with puisop of a reddish or chocolate 
colour- It is sticky, soon driest and adheres fLrmly. The oomposition of the 
poig4i>n, so far as I could oacertain, is as follows : (tf) Snake iioison, usually cobra 
or puff uttder. (b) The juice of the Euphorbia (probably or of tht? Bush- 

Poinou Bnsh The iwieon Ijcage ore extraoted, dried,, 

mid pounded into dust, mixed with the juice of EupEiurbia or Aeocanthera* and 
repeatedly boiled until it acquires the requJsire degree of f!Joiisistency, UFuaUy that 
of Uiick jelly. 1 have htiard that tlmre ate other higrotlients aueh as tKibotians 
spiders, eaterpOLars, ami Amart/Uis didkhv^, Iml 1 cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of this atatemeiiL yometinifKi It in carrieti op thi^ parson in a s mall horn, hut 
usnfvlly the aTTaw-headfl only are carried by tho hunter, the poison being left at home. 
They also UHe knobkerries, or throwmg-BtickB, similar to these in use amongat the 
Bechuonas. I imagine they littve adopted the throwing-atiek from the Xegrocs, 
and Edutl' it wiifi not originally a Bushman wea[iun^ With this they will knfjck 
ilown lilrdB upd small mampmls, either silting, Bying, or running. Tliry prefer h> 
throw tlie lulafille at a bird just rhsing from the ground, knowing quite well that tho 
aligbteat blow wdl upset the bird's balance and bring it down, when it iiaually 
Becured before it has lime to escape. One Moaarwa, employed as a cattle-herd by 
a storekeeper whom I was accustomed to visit, never failed to bring home a guinea- 
fowl or u phesasanl every evening. He was greatly pleased when 1 asked him to 

* Tliu Maaarw^, as be expected, have an eilfnkrive knuvJidge of diN propgrti^ of 

ToHoda plajita. aome of them are in great rtquegt aa hei bRlifO^ ftnd. doctor^, and are 

tdthar ftareil on that 
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flhow me how it wa& tlpue. Tliey deo employ BDares and pitIpJljf for ciaptimng 
game. The Bnaroa 1 have 3 eeii were pf the ordinary nmniTig-nooao type. Onw 
end was firmly held by a cleft Btick stiicli in the ground, while the nooee end was 
free and al)Oiit iiiebea from the ground, Juat BuificieiiLLy high to oateh a hiiil or a 
hare* Stronger mid higher ones are miuired for small buck. The 
rope was made of grasa caiiefully imstcd. TTiey also use pitfalls and traps. The 
pitfalls are circular in nhape and narrow to tbo iKittom, something like a fumiel, 
with or witlioutp Bliarpeiied stake fijied firmly in the earth. Abj that I have seen 
could only liavc been useii for comparatively BJiiail bunk, not larger Ihan \x t™ 1- 
bucdc^ but r havo hf;ard of some conatructed for the eaptui'e of animals as large aa a 
eahle antelope or a wildebeest* The traps ware conatrueted very ingeniously. An 
oval stockade of fairly thick timljer ivas cnnstructel, narrowing at one end into a 
sort of pipe. In this pipe was a heavy piece of limber, nsnally the trunk of a tree. 
It woe balanced carefuDy on the sides of the palisade, and firmly held down by a 
sUght cord As aqou as an auioial tried to force its way thmiigli, it trod on the 
coitl and released the trigger^ so that the log fell forward, either pinning the animal 
down or thrusting it iuto the stockade, where it Avaa held it prisoner till killed or 
taken onL Some times two lyiplmgs growing oppmte each other are selected, 
and one Is tied ilown by a rope and hehl iu poaitiou by a peg. Stieh a trap could 
only have been used for ccunparativcly Emill animals. I have never henril nf 
the Masai was poisoning the water either of pans or rivera to obtain animFila or 
fiflh, and 1 think the pmctice must be very rare, though ether Bushmen are aedd to 
resort to it. 

They weave nets to carry game and odtrlcli eggft. They are fairly close in the 
mcBh, nnd the string of bark or gms, and not of sinew. They are quite 
strong^ however A little coarse pottery is madej and where trading s tores aim* 
within teach jJoLa of European manuticlinre are mueh in request, as tliey last 
longer* Tliey carry water in these pots or in ostrich eggs elmig overths^ shoulder 
in the net* Tlioy also cany fine-sticka to make a lire when an animal has been 
brought down. The method nf making fire is m follows: A short length of diy 
stick is held firmly between the feet of tJio opera ton ^ho squats or siLs down. A 
uiueh tlmmer piece of liiifdwood about a foot long^ with a jioiiited end fitting into a 
notch in tlie lower, rapidly twilled in the Imndi^. In a short time Ore ia 
produc^sd by the frictK]n. They tan endure thirst for a eonaiderable time, but 
prolonged ilbsliIlenM^ from water causes them great distress. 

Their habitations conalat of a few brancliei^ of trees stuck iti the ground and 
laced together or tied togcFther at tlie top, nnd conpered with grasB or skins. In 
IfV ankle and flistriets they uae mats stretched over sticks* These are 

carried away when they remos'e. Such a ftJielter keeps nut a certain amount of 
wind and rain, liut when a sped of wet weather sets in they are very 
miserable, and are conetautly obliged to shift their dwellings, aa theiiG get 
thoroughly mturated with water. All nativcH of South Africa seem to feel 
damp colli very keenly, juid the l^Iaanrwiis ae much as any otliers. Dry ciilii 
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«lo€» not fieein to alfect them particularly, rrolorijred miny weather makes 
thenn qnite helpless, as the game ia mncii wiltler and moTC (Uffifiiilt to kill, Rud 
they suffer severely from hunger» uideed, their iiuinial life is either a lodist or a 
famine, ai far as food is coiiftemed, and they are neither [jartieiilat nor clean as 
to food. They oocaaionally take up their ah ifle in caves and nick aheltera, but, as 
one of thorn explained to me. tliey are not particularly fond of such places, aa 
they invite tha attacks of wild aulmalB, and eacaj* ia much lesa easy from them, 
in case of attack either by carnivora or men. Tliey have lenmt by eiiierieoce 
tliat such places, while easily defensible. lend themselves equally easily to attack, 
and 8C, except in cases of extreme prcaanre, avoid thcnii Huts in the open, 
hwing of a flimsy iiaLure, afford better opixjrtunities of escaiw in case of attack. 
When the Maaarwas lie down, they scoop out the earth, so that they may more 
conveniently go to sleep, and they invariably sleep with their feet outeido the 
kaioss, BO tliat they may theTuote qiuckly make their escape if danger thrwitonB. 

They are mostly monogamiats, tbongh those of the Sanaokwa arc partly 
polygamists. A raan will have ss many as four wives or even more. Plnmlity 
of wives b largely a matter of wealth, and it gives a man dbtinctioa. Tins 
specially applies to the tame Masarwas. Tho practice is on the dccUae. King 
Kliama stiiclly forbids poly^my in his country, bo that it is quickly dying out. 
Amongst the wandering MasarwaB of Kliuma's conn try it would be diffieull to 
enforce such a regulation. 

Feats of hunting prowess ate usually regarded as of great importance in 
securing a wife. The prospective bridegroom beiakei; himself to the veld. Tf he 
falls in with a large animal, and particularly a dnngertms one, so much the better. 
He immediately attacks and nsually eocteetls in killing it. He then flays the 
carcuBC, and taking the beat part of the meat, returns to the girTfi kraal, and 
presents it to her father. Tf it is acooipteid, aad refusal must be exceedingly rare, 
the transaction b complete, and the man and woman simply go ami live together. 
There is not much privacy in family life. They speak of the intimacies of 
enhubitation in a way that wc tliink indelicate. All that can be said is that from 
our standpoint they are unmoral. 

The fajqilitis are not large: there are seldom more than three or fimr childrea, 
and child lieaiing seems to Hlnj> early, aH one baldly ever aces grtiWn-up and email 
children of the same family together. This may be explained by the fact that the 
children go off on their own acc^iunt early. The wife carries the baby on her lAck, 
Blung iu a skin in tho eame manner as the othtif South African natives, while the 
elder children trot along by her side. If the hoys are of a fair sbe they usuaUy go 
with the father, who leads the way. The mother and girls cany the household 
gear (or, at least, what currespuiib lu snch), some water, and one or tw'o pieces of 
wood for makings fin*. The father never carries aught except his weapons, and 
the whole family trudges along in comparative silence. 1 have seldom seen more 
thnn four fumilica, numbering twenty-two individnuls together, and this was a camp 
at permanent water. Tim young people are extraordinarily active and shy. 1 have 
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Ictuked iJowTi OB ail einfarapincnt Eroiu a kopjE, aiiil liavo olisi^rveil a few oLiJilrvn 
playing aljont, lait an ftoon as I (tbowcii myeiiU they haJ all rlieapiHtaT«d like 
jurlHiiges in the graes and bnali. On one occaaion I lieai-d aonie Busliiuon talking 
amongst some small rocky hillfi. I imagine Umv wore pteijaring arrow-heads as 
the nicka coiupusing these hilla were a very liarif and lough vaiiaty of diorite. They 
wore keeping up an incessant hammering and a lively cuuveraatiou at the same 
tima CautionBly I approncliod the pla-sc. but they eyiJetiily saw or heard me long 
before I was near them, for the noise abruptly ceased, and though I carofnllr 
seareheil tlie locality, T nover caught sight of them. It Lb Bstouishing how silently 
they will glide away and iiow equally noiselessly they will approach to rceomioitti) 
a Btmngrr. At such times the women and children retire fimt to a aafe diaUnoa 
and the men follow, Tlio Masnrwos haye great self-control, jind do not show their 
feelings readily. On moetiiig a Mosarwa for the first time one h atnicfc with what 
one thinks ia appalling rudeness. Wlmn aakeil a question bucIi as " more is the 
read ? " " la the water near a long insolent kind of stare is what one gets. The 
Mosarwa is taking the stranger's measure before he answers. He wants to make 
sure that the visitor is friendly. They Lave been so harried in the past that 
they are habitually on their guanl However, if anything eicites their enrioaily 
nr if they are intimate with one, they wiH talk volubly ejiongli, generally in aloud 
tone of voice. They will often ahoiit to each other over long diatanees, 
and carry on quite a couTeTsatiom Wlieii they meet, the usual aalulalion 
is lA-itM bam, good morning, and then follows, Gba Mo. where do you come 
fitun ? 

Thu boys practise amhery and tlirewing the knobkeme at birds and small 
betksts. and beocime quite expert in its use. The ranges are, of course, ahort. but 
the aim is on the whole giood. Even amongst the men the disLance at which they 
use arrows ia very short I do not Lhiuk the uutstdo range can he more than 
80 yarda Tlie women and girls Lave to do all the work at the camp, and do not 
often get very generous treatment from the male mem hem. 

They are light-hearted, uresiioiuible, and cnrelesa, AVhen they have pleniy of 
meat tliey are extremely happy, and have a real gooil time wldle it laais, I have 
been told that they pound up the meat with stones, boil it and mix it with fat, and 
then put it into skin bags, when it will keep sweet for a long time. The Buuimjen 
of Basutoland have the Banifi custom, and so iiuiy otliere. They are inveterate 
sniokciB and smifif takera, imd prefer Makaiunga tobacco to any other kind. 
Tliis ia very strong and acrid, hut the stronger it is die better the Hasarwim 
like itv The Makaranga pound up the leaf, and then mix it wit.ii honev into a 
kind «.f paste. It is llieii preswd into a mould and allowed to ilrv. It is’ sold in 
cone-shaped Jumps, and the Muanrwaa usuaUv eiciionga it for ^me. They not 
only anmke it, but make «nuff of it as well. They also pmetise dacha or hemp 
invoking, in commnrn with their Matebele and Rechimtm neiglilioum. This is most 
e Lterious. and pruduces violent cougliing and ceiistricLion of the breath, as well 
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Tlmy ajre ejcci^Uriglv fond of Rtifir lieer, and i:(iin;riTc to yet, drunk whenever 
thev can. Ah they grijw hut little Kaiir ceru thenmelves, they buy it from their 
neiglibouta for meat, and make it into beer* TIju corn ia liret sptouteil, then driest 
and gi'uiind into a ouarae meal, mixed with yaast and water aiid left to fermetit, 
until the Tfcfinired degree of Btrengtb ia ohtiineii. To luuat Euro]>niine it ia Limti*- 
leitf, but the native ihirika it aiiuply lieligJnfuh and t caniiot »ay that I found it 
imrticularly insipid wlien one gets used tn it. On a hot day it is certainly inoet 
retreahing w'hen drunk in moderaU? i[njnititie8. Nuthiiig xd cases u Muearwa 
Viotter than to give him eome toLacco, He will raiely produce hie pipe, but will 
carefully store it away in a small bom to make smifr of. Tbeir pipes are usually 
bought at the tieareat store, tlmugh 1 have aeau a few of native mauufuetunn 
Ttiese ware oluy bowels with a reed stem, and had been Humiried. 

They ii$a the or iliggiug-stick, to unearth roots and This in 

usually the work of the wnmen and girls. I liave tiever heard of the men di g f nn jf, 
or, indeed, doing unytiling except attend to their weapons and the chaser Sueh 
stoue-i aa I liave uhtaintid ure about 4 incLea in iliameter, with a holu drilled in the 
oentre, into which is inserted a tough, stout stick about 3 feet long. It was quite 
c'ldileiiL that tlie hole Lad been drilled from both sides of Hie etoue, as it nlwava 
narrowei! towaiila the centre, and the lirill Imd been of Wi.Kid, with water nnd bbthI 
oj form the cutting matcriaL As tlie stick wore away the hole would get narrower. 
All atones that 1 possess ara granite or sandstone, and they are quite common all 
over the country, and have been found far north of the Zambezi 

Tlie Masarwas of the Sausokwc River still coutiune to paint, according to their 
own atatemeiiU Uj uie. There were at leasL quite lately tliree jniiritera utnungst 
this branch of tho tribe, IfBhiniane, Boiyii and ChiyaiL They use red, bluo or 
brown paints, made of clay mixed with fat. Sometimes they mix the clay with 
fat, and then allow it to dry like a aliok of chalk. They firet drew tlie outline with 
a burnt stick, and then filled it in with the paints sometimea laid on drr, bnt 
more usually moistened with water, or saliva, with a small brmiii mode of ostrich 
feathers. These artists painted zebra, kudu, tortoiset and guinea fowl, and my 
informant, who had seen some of them at work, said It took about six hours to 
complete a set of pictures Nshimane Was a great rain doctor, and wos held in 
high estimutiou. They knew of the existence of many rock pain tinge, and 
ilescribed to me the localities where they were to be found, and also gave me some 
details ss to the pointings themselves. Some of these places I afterwawls visited, 
and found tbeir descriptions to be very accurate. When I inquired if the paint¬ 
ings were very old, the reply was,** Not so very old hut I afterwards discovered 
tliia was rather an elastic way of indicating their age on the jiart of my infoTmanta. 
Some of these paintings are undoubtedly very ancient, while others are comfiora' 
tively recent, and one cannot tell mudi froni the appearance of a particular group 
of figarea vfbethcr it is very old or not. Tbs Masarwaa did not know if any of the 
pictures bad jiu allegorical signifioation. Pereonally, 1 am incliaod to think rbu t, 
Bnshtnan paintings aa a wlmle have no such signification, but eimply refer to the 
VOL. XT.tlt 
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r>rilm«:y life of the l^K-ple, 1 ktiow timt to th« coiitmry bnie beed 

made, but 1 tliink they aie not is-tifranted by the faets. 

I'ftintiags uccur all over Sonllieni Ithwiesb, even titwantla the ZamlMzi, m the 
Lo Magimdi Mih.« ditaricta 1 have managed to Beciire phnlegiapliB of acme 
ot the paintmua mdicated by an old man, as well from other diet,lets aurt 

from Cape Colony for eompaxisoiL They ore much the same as tluae I have seea 
in other parta of South Africa : aome are better and aome are watne. Much 
dcueintls on the reck sorface atid on the degree uf wBathflnng. Aa many of them 
arc m cavea, they have lieen tlefacc-i or smoked over by the fires of snbaequeut 
uccuiderg. The colours are black, hnjwn. red, and yelh.w. Imt, generally only 
hrown anil red. Sumo of the animals ixre drawn with much spirit, hut the artists 
invariably failed so far an the human figure ifl aonceniwl. more especially with 
regard to tho face. The iigurea are nither anioll, wjldonj more than 12 inches high, 
hut I have seen some us much as 3 feet lung and 2 feet higli. but these wore rare. 
The whole aspect and degree of ureeUcQce of moEt of these painUngB remind one 
very forcibly of tbose of tho Aurigmteian iige. 

I have 'aiso eudeavtmrciJ to aecertaia if they knew anything of the old ivuild- 
inga ecattei-ed over the oountiy in suL-b nnmbera, a few spmana of whicli existed 
in the iirtTticultir district where I happened to he st the time, Imt they could not 
throw any %ht on the origin of such stnictiireB beyond the fact tliat they had seen 
the Kafirs hnihliug such walls, and ttmt any such walla iliat they hml seen were 
built by natives not iliflhrent from those now Uving in the country. '' Yon know.” 
said tfiey, '■ the Makoranga lived in sueli plates, and we never went near them or 
took any cure of such ihinga" 1 l>ut the (|ueationi “LHd the tSechuanaa build 
these ?*' " '^ery likely " was the reply. That was all I could get except 

tlmt the buildings mwe olil, how old they did not know. They had often slept m 
them in their wandarings. One parcicnlaf mountain, Sekukwe, is covered with 
rmsshly concentric terrsifis and walls, and I questioiied them about this fvirticular 
exaiupk " Oh yea, we know it weU; we often go there, as it is our country," w,m 
tho reply. " Did the Bechuanas ever live there f 1 queried. ” "W e do not know , 
we never saw them " was ull the reply I could get From information supplied to 
me by Iwlh Matabele anti Makaroiiga i» Khodeeia T have arrived at the eimclusinn 
limt on the whole Ur. Kundull theuiy of the origin of Zimbabwe and 

similar smicturea is not very* for from tlie tnitli,‘ i do npt see any necessity h> 
import ritber Shemitic or other uon'Africim iufiufinoe. Tliere is uothing in the 
buililhigs themselves that Kegroea could not do; neither can 1 sec much force in 
the temple theory or in the phallic cult as an explanation of their real use. 

The Musorwas pructise (jircumcieion afitaniing te the Bechuanii mode of per- 
fonning the rite, tmually with a Btoiie knife. They ciicumcise the boys when they 
are ab^ut twelve or fourteen years of oga. I inquired ii they hod Utc practice 
independent of the Ihsoliuanaa, and the reply was in the allirnmtive. 1 think the 

t Iluriwa.*‘B]iodavini Ruins eniJ Sutiva Tiuilition" {5(>i>(A A/Wmo, Joumal o/ 
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Iteohuaniie may bava borrowed their pi-esent motle ni perform inj: the nte from 
the MasarwuB, as the B&EUtos certiiiiilj have. Opo of the eiieumcisiiin aongs 
amopgst the Baautos speaks of “ the elaver Bushmen, who first taught m how to 
^lerfonu the rile in a good uiantier," and the expknabiou given to me was that the 
Huatinimi taught the Baantoa a better method, aa formerly they hwl many deatim 
as a rtfBult of the operation. I do not think it necessary to go into further details. 
They never, to my knowlerlgp, cut off the joints of the little fiogets. h’oue that 
1 luive examined were so mutilated, oitJjer amongat men or women. They, how¬ 
ever. knew that it waa a Busbinan custom, and comniob amongst acune tribes. 
The Masarwas of the Sknaokwe and Motloutai Bivers aiR exceedingly dirty in 
their habitSi and Emear tisemselvea with lancid tat so that they siuell very high. 
They a|»iiear to waali very seldom, and hence skin diseases of various kinds are 
common. Syphilis ifl also very coimiion, oven amongst young people. One middle- 
aged oiaTi that I saw was a mass of sores. This is rather strange, as one doea not 
often (beet with tlie tiificasc amongst the Buftlnueu of tho desert, ultliough it may bo 
pi-ovalent. Probably their more settleiJ mode of lifo, leading to intenoarriage, may 
have helped to inciwase it. I have never seen a case of leprosy nmongst the Bush¬ 
men. nor have I heani of such ; bat amongst the Basuto, leprosy is ijalJed Lr/n f« 
Bitrmt, the disease of the Bushmen. Why it is so ctdled I cannot ascertain. It may 
be that the Baslitos got the diseaive from the Bnslimeu when they first name into 
Basutoland, or it may bo only the liabit that people have of ascribing to their 
enemies all tlieir own most loathsome diseases. As n hoy I heard rinderpest in 
Ireland called Bussian niurrniu, na it had been brought from Rasaia at the time of 
the Crimean War. riijwavor, in the case of leprosy (as in the case of oirentucision), I 
am inclined to think that the ohl Basutos owy have found the jltseaae amongat the 
Bushmen of Basutolami 

Mnlaria is also common amongat these Hlaaarwas. hut they seem to bs leas 
affected l>y it than even the Bechoanaa, Sleaslsa ami whooping cough are just na 
common amongst them as amongst natives and Emopeaua. The mortality amongst 
children is very high, m(Mtly due to their insanitary habits, bad feeding and exposure, 
though those who snrvive ore exceetliiigly hardy, and gmw up healthy enough. 

When death came to on cnnampment in former times tbs bodies of both men 
and women were dragged into the neighbouring bush, anti there left to be devoured 
bv the liytenas and vultures. Sometimes they were placed in the clefts of rocks 
and the a^icrture closed up with stouss and branches, or pot in a hole in the 
'■round- Tliis was the case if the deceased htul been a person of w>mc importance. 
\ow they bury tho dead with much the same Geremouies ^ the Bechuauas—^that 
is usuallv at the place where the deceased lived. T]ioy<% roiind holes abmt 4 feet 
deep, ami Uio both' ia phiced «u its loft sifle, with the feet douhle<l up, 'they also 
place in the grave of a man his weapons of war, and in that of a woman a few 
ostrich egg shells of water or meat. Occasionally the bodies are placed in oaves 
and clefts of rocks, wiith the same cotemonies, and carefully wralletl up. I could not 
ascertain if they placed the deceased with hia face to tho rising sun, ami whether 
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w<iiiiftii were hnriisd in the aame waj. They denieil tbai they ever buried tlN? 
dcjitl til Et aitting pORtni\\ aa ibe Bantu nativea uaimJly do. 

They cartainly believe in wnm RorL of immortality, l imey say tbut the 
Lakes a long journey, and tin+illy amveft at a ceitaLti place where he joiuii 
\m iineefttoKi. Tlte wherKibrnta of thin uoiuitty they do not kmiw^ ftmue of them 
piminted to the nf>rth or the east, but this may have l)een dno tn the intiuenoe <if the 
Bechiuiiia belief, TlLey say the rnan will find plentiy of game, ami that the sun 
will lie very warm* I do net think they have auy conception of a reeurri'ctioii, at 
least not acc«irdiug to our notion of aucL They thiok that the spirit leaves the 
1 Killy at ^lleath, luid gfjea on its way. They are very Liiiwillliig to speak of deatJi^ ot 
of those who have died, Etnd avoid the subject aa tnucli as T linve not 

found definite traces of sun or moon worship ainongHt them. an<I why tlie sun ia 
hoi or the nioou (x;Jd they do nut kuow^ Tliey have no regular priestSpOnly doetcuji 
who niay act as such. 

They lielieve in a spirit which they call Zirm, a luotlLhcatiuij of tiio St^linaiia 
(Go^J). They eaj Im boihIs the lightuLug and the min, inake^ tho greea 
grow, ami assists them in hunring. This word is generally used Ijy^ those 
who loive had considerable contact with the Beohuanas, but amongst them¬ 
selves tliey liave another woni, Th^m, for God* I have often oskoEL them what it 
meant, but the invariable reply waa SpiriL They say Thora is the lightnings or 
seuils tlic lightning and rain, and sendfl trouble and hnnger or plenty. I am of the 
opinion that their conoeptimi of Spirit ia on the wholo one of n malevolent 
tendency. Chapman^ found the aamc word amongst the BuMlimca of tins 
Batletb River ms Ms way to Lake Ngmui and the Zamliezi He e^vs. Lightiug 
on an old fellow w^ho had held some mtercoiirse with the Bainuiigwato in former 

tunes, and still retained a smattering of tbeir language, we aiieertdiiod that they 

had at first mistaken man and horse for one being, a tiannilial tnouuted on n god 
(reiTo.)l" 

They are very mtmh afraid of lightning. It is nniisnally vivlij on tbo 
great plains of Bcchnflnalritnh more especially at the beginning of tlie rainy 
scoaoiii wlien the stonns art of great inteuiiity^ yet they ilid not seem to n^rd it 
aa a bird, as the Bochuauss do. They knew quite well about the Bechuana Ijielief^ 
and I think it must have influenced thuin to a considerable extent, they do not 
like the hii'd^ and one mdividual supplie^l me with a folk tale, which ejLplains their 
fear of the birth and it is exactly what the Bechuanas would say, Tlfcoy do net 
know what CSUB0S thunder^ Eind 1 ocuild not discover that they connected it with 
lightning. Tliey are well acquMutecl with the stars, aud have names for various 
cunstclktions, anil believe that fiome of them are aidjual^^ such as the Snuihem 
Cross, which they call the tTiraffe Star One old man pKiiuted iiitt 

la me how like it wer hi a giraffe standing in a certain poeitiniL, Vmt T con/efla 1 

could not see it. 1 dare say, ss in astronotriy, one wants a cortaiu amoimt of 

iinoginatiuu to &ee the degree of resemblance of any group of etara to mi fmimal, 

^ la SttHtk Afnat^ vul, i, p, T6 (19€R)l 
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They i»a.id no siiecial atteutioii to the luantia that T coiild discover. Tlioy 
knew the insect well, l>uL liaj notliing iiarticiikr t-u flay aUmt it. Tliey are much 
afmid of anakes, particularly the apecif.'s of cfolim known m the ringhals. Thcy 
thiTik that if this snake w seen akmt an oncftiupiricnt death will eume very aooti to 
souieoue in it T«t, on the iither hand, they will fearlessly attack and rltwtroy 
Biittkea for the sake of their venom to make [loison for their arroiva. I never heard 
of any of them being bitten by snakes, or auccnmlimg t<i the effects of snake liite. 
They an* so oitraonlinoiily wary that aunb cases most be very rare. I Imi'o also 
heard it aHinue<l that they |i(jsscaB cures for the bites of culinis and puAVaddera, 
but I never met any who actually posBeased such autidiitos or claimed any 
inmiiinity from snake bite. One old mun for a aniall conaidemtioQ caught me two 
ptilFnaddera, anil handle^.! them i^tute fearlessly. He seemctl TOry much amused 
when I deelioed to liandle them alao, although I am not {larticularly afraid of sncli 
reptiles. 

T!ie Masarwas have a slight fonn of Luterabni,! Tlicy are too mucli tho 
children of the wild tr* |iave much id timt. Totemism asaomea some form or power 
of tribaJ comhinadon, and this the various Bushman tribes do not iwssBsa Trifial 
oigimizatlrm does not eiiat. bnt there is a little elan orgouieatiou. A few of these 
cUms or families may combine in the face of rtanger, but the coinbiuadun soon 
wuiica to an end as soon as the danger is pasL TJiey never tseem to feel the need 
of unity. Eul-Ii family goes its own way, ami the father is a fleaimt as kug as lie 
can maintain his iwaitioo. It is said that parents have little aObctioii for their 
children, but I think that this is wrong, more especially as r^ards the women. I 
imagine there is a gooil deal of cunlidBUco and affoctioTi lietweeu the girls and 
thoir mothers, as they anj so much together diiiriiig the absence of the men. 

Tlie Masarwus, like other BuBbinen, are pasalonately fund rd datieing. Tliey 
liglit fires, generally when the moon is full, and dance all night. They have sono® 
with muflia to accompany their dancoa. It must be admitted, however, tliat both 
are very monotonouB, esiieeially when simg over and over again for hours at » dTna , 
1 omje saw the Elephaot Bull dance of the Sansokwe Mesarwaa, to w-hidi the 
accompanying words wore sung. The singing was done by the women, the men 
joining in a sort of chorus with the hiat words. The song did not appear to me to 
have ony special reference to the dance, which was not ncceaaarily teI%ioas. I 
give tho wonhs and a tmuslabian of the same. What the tw'o lost mean 1 cannot 
osceruun. I often asked, but the invariable reply was, *• Oh. it is our song." With 
this r had to be content. 




l»t fill - tPf i . r i - , (etc.) 

leave (iia) oluue ie ie 


I The Bu^btasE of the SaiuokwB Biver call thsiiuslves ioha ]itt, or nebra ckiL Tliii 

iuptiesaciiue tribal orgauizatiuii, huw-sverelendvt'. 
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A friead of mine once aivw a nuiElier of Mitsarwa women coming to a spriug to 
fetch water. They walked in ainjfle file, and the leader sanj; the followmg wonls, 
BO far as my friend onnld reoiendiar, and the othcw joined m the cliomB! 
yrr ie w. which means" Bird of the mountain, eome-ie-ie." Unfortunately he could 
not remember what the tmie was, bet he said it was the eamc thing over and over 
again. 

I have heard a Maesrwa mother comiort lier child with the foUowitig worde 
flung over in a low, plaintive tone: Gtaai Mo se ha hie ie ic, which meaua; 
quiat, now; don't cry,' etc. 

The ilancea do not strike one os at all gracofnl They couaiat of little more 
than stamping and jumping in a circle, narrowing and emlarging, while the per¬ 
formed go through varloiifl strsipings and twiatiiigB of the body, intended to repre- 
Bsnt tlie vaiioiia attitudeB of tlie aninia] from which the danisr ia named. For 
inatance, in tlie Eland Tlidl dance tlie leader relreesents tlie animal gniz mg. running, 
gghtiug, or licking itselF, It requirea some knowledge of llie dance to be aide to 
understand what enimid U referred to. although some of the represeutation* are nob 
at bU liad. I have heard it said that Rome of these daneca are very indecent, hut I 
cannot eay that they atruck me as being particiilarly so. There is no doubt nn 
element of coBrsciiie!i 9 present in all of llicrn, to a lesser or greater degree. Imt 1 
do not think It is greater than what obtains in many Kaiir doncea. I have iJao been 
told by the Bechunnas that much driinkonness and immorality take place at these 
daeic-es. I mvariably diBcounleil very coiwiderably such information, liecanse I 
knew that the Bechuanos bad nothing good to say of the Bushmen. The Bechnaiia 
dances of olden tiiuea were no bettor, and anyone who has seen some of these old 
dances, imw rarely iiettormeil, knows tliat tlie same charge might be brought ogainsb 
the BefhmLti^ theiuf?eIveB. 

Thf^ follEiwiiig song iuid duilogtifi ftccotupftuieil 0n6 of these The per- 

fomiers were N^-bimaDe and hia wife Shaiyi. — 


Air. 


Clioim*. 



Mak : JS^ejc dhe uAV kttti I'he die. 

ftpint t hcfiT uije. 


Hia wife 


Chi hm rkt rhe. 

Tleiw' mAh 


hu nuka fhe Awff 

shfl stAvs Lbifi way and that way* 


Chorus : Am I am / 
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WomaK i Cha ptrin^f^ hrff navi ho cha kica t/jir^npity Mw, 

Yule Bculdlfigi to wbcrm are you speftking, talkifiif* You have got 

ktm tttktifum M Js^ An, 
jio MsHAt m yotii^ hfi^d. 

Chorus : Am f «wt / 

Man : Mtikaramn hi pttal Oko rki Hk€ jf^kupttro c/mna nW^ait ka 

OoadncEB mo I Ycio dare to say T "hove no genae in luy 

pfiU:} Ua^i chi dluG o/wt AjAaffl iiSwAitwifl 

bend. Von will see aonietlimg at the (i!it%iiiiieLHip]i) I ahaH hit you with 

kftgho. 77rom dhe hm eke oAe. 

an fljce hanille. Spirit bear me. 

CHQRUa: A m / am / 

I give A apocimeu ot ai Bin^liJnnii bunlLiig ^tig^ in the dinleot uf Xatal, wliich 
was hmmuoil to me hy ti ruitive teaeli^r wha limi silent ^oiiie litno aa a Iw^t niuoiigst 
a trilie whfi hjtd had tiuioli intercuotw with the Riishnieii. It hm i)eeti sirrauged 
hy a friend. Miss Elsi« 3Taake+ J>iit is oLberwisu niitoiiehed. It represents a v^jiy 
dLstiiict advance npcm llit^ preceding tnne^ nriil in resjiects is remarkable. 

The wonls to which it is snng wero f|iiitfl nniut^iUJ^ihle lo hljt itiforrosnt, and I 
can make little or nothing of them. Proijably they mean little 


Bl'SUMan Song, 



(a) \givi feifiya 'hiliya (li) i ]ki, [JEs i EW, ]kt i \ki 

jyfwi [fa> lyiHi |K Urn, t tH \U 

lyijTi lyiwL eta Ufe % Ute IAt [fti EAw [ti^ etc. 


(c) he a kt h i hi ki n ha 

he hi hfi ha a ba be hi be iit eta 

^ You are deatrojifig mn, hl^ral tramlntioi]. 

* A dreadful improcattiint aa iw? woman is sdlcwed to go tjEnir the circnaidsion e^rhooL The 
wniucn are bo afraid that they will not evoi tp^ikk of it. 
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Miiriler. tin'ft. ailultel^', and incest are crimes afe^aiuBt the Masarwa moral 
tsjilti, jiuil are tmuished either by fines, eipiihiioii from llie triljt, or, in the case of 
the last two, by death, aaiiflJly by retaliation on the part of the injured party- 
Kolibery and theft ate no more eoimuon amongst them than oTuongat their 
Bcchnana and Matel»ele neighhonrs, though these am aupposed to be easentmlly 
HiiHhineii crimra, and in many cases have Ijeen the result of systetnatio persecution 
on the iiarb of both white and black. On tbe whale, the onstome of the MwaTwas 
are not essenrially different from thoEe of other Bushmen, sneb as the Bmshmen of 
Jkyiitoliind deacribed by the writer some years ago.' 

With reference to the numVior of the partiotilar tribe dealt with in theaa notes, 
1 should think that about 1000 iadividuala would Ik a liberal estimate. The 
number that I have come personally into contact with was very mucii smaller 
than this, not above 300, but allowing for the vast extent of country over which 
they are aprcail, the above catiiiiale may not lie excessive. 

Altogether the Masarwiia are low La the scale of inteUigBnee, and the con- 
diticna under whtrdi they live do not tend to raise them. They are wayward, 
BUpewtitioiiB, and obstinate, relying upon their divining bones in every important 
matter and quite imparient of controL Tliey will take offence at the least trifle, 
and desert ono at the most critical muiuent for the sligbicst reason or no rH^nson at 
all. They tequiru very dehcato and nympathetic handling, but are responsive to 
good treatnient. 1 am convinced tlmt many of tho difticnUics with savage or Boini- 
savage peoplefl lies in uftsyuipathotiB or clumsy treatmeuk It is ko eauy to offend 
jieopic through ignomuce of their cnfltoniSL It fe m easy to alienate them without 
intendiDg to do flo. Oue may ask what is the good of spentling so much time and 
trouble in seeking to elucidate the ciutoina and beliefs of an obscure triiie such as 
the Masarwas. The answer to ihia question is twofold: first liecauBO the pcopfe 
thcmBelvit.H are extraonlinarily interesting, aa a survival of a very undent and 
vaniehing race. The geons Bushman will soon ceoBC to exiat, and one of llie keys 
to the culture of the Stone ^Vge will have gone. Second, tbe mote we know of these 
jieople as to their mannere and cuBtemji and liabiU of tiioaght the more we shall be 
aide to nudeistand customs in other {leoplea that are oliacure, and tbe better and 
more symijaihetically we shall bo able to govern thorn- Tliere is need on the part 
of our officinla for a thorough knowledge el the peoplea they are sot over, ami the 
tusk cif government ie nmile lighter thereby. 

I have found the Masarwas to be exceUeut Mends, and very susceptible to 
acts of kindtiesa. If one takes any trouble to nndaretand tbeii ways, or to oulti' 
vate their friendship, one con see a little farther into the tubid of primitive man 
and the way in wldeli our own savage ancesten? thought and felt in their day. 

n.— THE LANGUAGE. 

Tilt* language uf the AlasajwaK is related, on the one liaud, to lire other Bueh- 
uian longues round afemt, and on tbe other Inuid more remotely to the Naiuiiqtta 
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and Koramia laiigiiEige^ U seewiB tc Btand midway Itetwieen Hw JiAikwe and 
Tisftiikwe t.liiilect&, aa given hy PasaargeJ Th^ Jjegree of i^aeiubkni^ tu Nnmaqna 
iii not clone* Uiiit clo^ser than letw'flen Englinb atnl fJenuuiij th™gh the ilialects 
bordering N^aiiiac^iialaiid are nearer to that langujige tlian those in the east, as might 
be expected* Several of the grammatical ferma l^ave a ffAirly cioso reseinblanee^ oa 
well os many nt the individual worcLj-^t least tile nwt fomis of the words; 
hut while lx>th families of Isiiguagea lirivo de^^ceT^d0d from the game ancestral 
Imiguage^ they have diverged so far ob to have bcjcome quite dMinet, Dr* Blwk 
*001116 to a similar conclusion Tegarding the liuBhiuan languages of the Cape mote 
than tovty 7001*8 ago. With relen+ij(e to the degree of resemblamie l>etween 
Seaarwfl and the two dialecta m. Miiia IJs^yd's voliuue of Bu^m 4 ATi Ftdkiirre^ much 
the some may be ftfdd* They are independent Isjiguagea, and while one may finil 
many Individual words and grammatical fonuBclcBely resembling each otheTp that 
IB about as fai' aa one can go^ The varions Biishman Liugmigea are all construete^l 
on the same gcnerfil principle^ which ia quite diCferejiL from Bantu, yet they have 
all resemidances, greatar or less, nmougEt themaelves, dei>eniling on their geo¬ 
graphical position. One can always had words in uidely sepai^ated Bufthmau 
languages, expressive of comnjpn things or the names uf ammals^ that are the some^ 
but the groat of the vocahiilary is EtUferent, and the same reinaik applies to 
Kamaquo. 

Tile following list of wunk will show the rdatiDU between Staarwa and Namaqtio, 
I have taken tbeni from Tindall's Xoniafjua v^Kiabulary for eonvenience: — ■ 


English. 

1 

1 Sesarwft. 

Xomaqua. 

geniBbc^k ... 

- * * 

# h + 


... 

h . . 



giraffe 


* ¥* 


-- 


mmm 


gnu 


I k 4 

iZiftP 



mmm 

yoiiji** 

hair 




X.. 


t ** 


hysenu 


^ 4 ■. 

tSSL 

F ■ P- 


4 h -■■ 

JAtroi. 

neok 



yctim 

¥ H «■ 


« l> 4 


kudu 


■ * 

dkfAM 

. .. 

. . . 

ii---* 

kkaib. 

cow 

.. 

. . . 

jukf 

n> 


. . . 


lion 


m mm- 


mm A 


.. .1 


man 

■ 

m mm 


mmm 


. . , 

AftaiJ. 

knife 


m-rm 

hxffho 

m 


... 


moon 


rift 


■fa If ¥ 



]]khiEp, 

night 

. .. 

nr i 1 

AazV 

1- ■!■ i- 



Huriif, 

take, to i*. 


- P«l 

tsee 

■1 -1 « 


... 

U *V€L^ 

ear 


.,..! 


» -fa.^ 


... 


0 X 4 . ,. * K 


* + r! 

1 

jm 

14 1 

... 

... 

l^inmup* 

arrovif 


1 

j/arii 

P- ■ ■ 




horae 

X 

!!!! 

kakii 

fai.. 

*-n 

i 

imprn 

s&nd 



horn 

fa -i- + 

i .i 

."j 


silver Jackal 


p 

m 

\ffire 




Iffirip. 

BLUl 


m ■■« 


1 -1 « 


* fa .1 

a&m 

truck 

... 

+ m:m 

dJutu 

•fa -fr-l 

*.. 

•fa •fa V S 
1 

dajcr, 


I FftasarfiVt Bia fier KalaJlniri. 
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English. 

Sesai-Wfl. j 

Xauiaqua. 



... 

* 11 

l-ili! 

IJfcBmtim 

OBtrich 


ffar 0 


1 ■** 

! \ami^ 

water 


tMiW 


1 Ik ¥ 

iffami. 

white muu 

4 h I- 



¥ « P 

Itmk 

tooth 

4. i a 


... 

¥ ¥ ■■ 

Whup, 

tree 

■ P ■ 

Aii 


% ¥ ¥ 

hdA^ 

buH 

¥ ¥ % 

poo 


m tkk 

Wg^, 

flkiiia 


jbiiu 


>k¥f 


elephaDt ... 




¥ IT ¥ 

pekmp. 

flTT 

a ¥ ■ 

\hoo 

. i. 

¥ ¥ ■ 

jup. 

woman 

mmn 


P-*. 

li ¥ ¥ 

frtrflJ«L 


The relatione of Sesarwa with liAikwe and Tsankwe will be npiaretit from the 
flanw liat of words in the three languages. I have tskei i iham from PoestiTge's wnrk > 


EDglifib. 

Sesarwa. 

IIAiJtwe. 


Taftutwe; 

gemabuk ... 


\khoo ... 

¥ ■• ■ 

IteAu 

¥ + ¥ 



giraiffi 
gnu ... 

Wt 

¥ ¥ 1 

*¥ -1 

Qiih^ 

Ito* 

... 

jjjftiuAi 

[qi... 

¥ ¥ i 


1^. 

■ ¥ ¥ 

|A^fl 

**r 

)wRg 

'gdu 



liing. 

hy^tia 

■. ■. i. 

im 

¥-¥^ 


■■ ¥ ¥ 


neck 



¥ ¥ ¥ 

JAfia 


... 

JfainH 

kudu 

■ ¥ ■ 

fUiaM 

¥ 1 ¥ 

^kchrti 



kehi. 

cow 

i ¥ ¥ 

pile SliTfijV 

¥¥9^, 



T . « 


lion 

i ¥" 1 


■ ■ ¥ 



K ¥ ¥ 


mJLTi 

1 ¥ fr 

th4Ace 


itcAaw hee.,. 

h ¥ k 

kchaukti^^ 

knife 

4* W ¥ 

kugho 

^ # ¥ 

]kau 


■ ■■P' 

i Iktiu. 

inoou 



¥ ■ ¥ 

I ]g7i C*€ 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

j 

night 

1 

¥ ■ ¥" 

! Aj^ia 

¥¥¥ 

[nu }H^«r 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

inu. 

take, to *.* 

¥¥¥3 

1 •■ »n 

¥ ¥ ¥• 

\kui 


¥-1- ¥ 


ear 

t-^¥| 


#¥-¥ 



¥ ¥ ¥ 

IAy. 

(jjt.«■ * * 

f 


»¥# 



¥ ¥ ¥ 


arrow 



h ¥ ¥ 

ht ... 


¥ ¥ 1 

!ffr 

burae 


kohii 

r + ¥ 

1 An 


¥ ¥ ■ 

&WI+ 

aand 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

Jtiyfii 

... 

gum 


m-4 i 


Bilver jackal 

i ¥ ¥ 

\gire 

h ¥ ¥ 

\kili 


¥• 1 ¥ 

lull 

flun 

h ¥ ¥ 


P ¥ ¥ 

\g<iwi 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

mi * 

\gfinK 

track ... 

mmrn 

aha^ *.. 


it^u 


mm ri 


atar ... 

mm^ 


1 ¥ ¥ 


¥ ¥ 1 

-rri - 


ostrich 

¥¥ ¥ 


1 ¥ ¥ 


¥ . ¥ 

*■■■■• 

ymt. 

water 

P ¥- « 


¥¥ ¥ 


... 

¥ i 1 

(SiU 

white man 

¥¥ i 


¥¥ ¥ 

lAttftg 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


tCMjth ... 

¥ ¥ 1 

|AAo 

.. . 


¥ ¥ 4 

m r w 

lim-urtg. 

tree 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

hii 

¥ ¥¥ 

yi 


* + ¥ 

V 

bnU 

skills 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

nw 

\kan 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

Ito... 


¥ ■ ■ 

gwf. 

elephant ... 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

fhmtff 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

Mm 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


fur 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

\ \hGQ 4.. 

¥¥ ¥ 




Jbo. 

woman ... 

... 

j ... 

k¥^ 

I f «,. 

\gftiktff 

«¥ ¥ 

... 



Dit Jfa«AflniHisw^ i/«r jfu/ciAdri, p. 134 j oh.'. 
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The fleeempAnymg list of words and saatencoa from the Seroa of Baantolntid^ 
a4 given by Arhoufiset^^ with the Sesarwa equivalents, will nbow thul there is no 
very dose resemblance between tlie langnagea. It is impossible to be oertain from 
ArbouisMjt what the various dioka were:— 


En^iflh. 

1 

Retm 

Sfisarwa. 

ostridi ... 

m ** 


ivdi6 **, 

* Tl'P 

]ffaro. 

arm 


PI- 

Ann 

P -- 

itwin. 

atick 


* i 1 

Mt 


IkipL 

child 


P i 4 

irAauir 

P PP 

[qw^K 

wife 

■warn 

P i 


. 

IlgfHffAo. 

hippopotamus 

* -< 


. 

... 

Ikulm. 

hj^na 

« P ■ 


oAu 

P-^P 


bAni»]r 



Avm . * 

P P P 

dente. 

mountain 


... 

kamua 

P P 

Ufm. 

blood 



tlatih 

P P-4 

ihakii. 

locust* 


... 

hm 

... 


sun 


+ P + 

nguem^ ... 

-P P P 


tortoise ... 


■1 -i -i! 

ketmia «.* 

amw 

dhftm. 

wind 



kotni tr. 

Pi . . 


food 


.. 

htho 

■ ■ P 


rnooD 



h)kmv 

■ P P 


snake 


p p p 

n^tri 

P P P 

L^kio. 

skin 


p-p f 


P HPP 


Bong 


p p i 

koo 

■- P P 


who are you ? 


i p 1 

ai^hoat *.. 

P P-. 

Mo mrtf 

be seated 


h #• 1 

minia .p. 

P . P 


oauee the fire to bum 

p pii, 

kii kit 

P wp 

\tct. cAo* 

I want to go to sleep 

■ ■ 

iidffi hteiitii 

P- P 1 

cki hm (Jbt) t km. 

1 want to epeekk to you 


linnet {ktkeg^i 

... 

chi hm 

the locusts are coming 


kn^ n ue 

P- P i 

Jim e 

the locuBts are good 

■ p p 


P.. 

Jim € 

we wish to sing 

« 1 ■■ 

p p-i 

K tuny M /m y ... 

P P 1 

to 11^4 }ii M Blffttie. 

one *«« 


h p 1 

Umngoa.„ 

P P ri 

\kwiyi. 

two 


i-Pf 

to 

#> . . 

k4iiiinyf!. 

three 

# P P 

..p 

U ngwni? ».. 

. . f> 

n^onuftr. 

four 

■ ir A 

p p ri 

fe nki& ..+ 

P P P 

JiiiiSQnl 


1 yhsmUiv* of an. Ej^omtory Thur, p. Bll. 
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It will tluifi bo Biien from these liate tliat Bcshtwei and Uamaqna nro different 
IniigiMgedj thrjiigh originlilly related, ivinlB Susarwa, xllkwe^ and Taankwe ure at 
most diffetent dialects of the Si'Uite langnaga If I bad altered tLe Germ an 
oTthograpby of PaaaargOp the reieiublantie between nmoj of the individniil words in 
the aljova liste would have boon mncib closer* It would, of isonrse, be quite oa:^y 
for ft Nama to leam Sesarwa, or contrariwise- The following extracts from 
Mr. F. C. Selous^ will make thifi clcar^ tlian wboni few men have had iietter 
opportimiriefl of judging:—^ 

“ In 1873, when Jmntlug in the Linqnajd district, to the west of Matabililancl, 
we saw a great many (Bushmeti), and nodeing that their lan guaga, full 

of clicks ami clucke, and unriDUB intonatians of the voice, airnilar La character 
to that I had hcaid ft|)oken bj the Koranaa on the banks o! tiie Orange River in 
187l» 1 asked John if he could understand them, but he only laughed and said, 

* NO| Sir^* During the next two years Jolm had a lot to do with the Masarwas, 
and one iJay^ Lowards the end of 1874, aa we were returning from the Zambeisi to 
MataluIUiind, I heard Mm conversing quite familiuTly with some of these people. 

" HnTlo^ Jolm/ E flaid, ^1 thought you told me you couldn^t understand the 
Buabniciit' Sir,* he anBwored, "at fiiat 1 thought I couldn't, hut 

gi'adnalty 1 found that 1 could nudcrstaiid them, and that they understood me; in 
fact, 1 can aay that with a few slight ^lifferonGes, these Buehtnon ^pcak the 
laogiLfige oa inj pcopk (tbt^ KoramiB) on the Orange E.iYet/ 

Again he eayj^ 

"A Griqufl family, too, the Kerofl, who have for many been living in 

Matabililftnd, all apeak Sesarwa (the language of the Masarwas) with perfect 
fluency, and they iiave all assured me that they had no diffi&ulty in learning il, as 
it was only a dialect of the Konuia. , . * Altogetiier I am inelhied to think that 
the Masarw'fts were origuiiilly a people allied in race to the Koran as and Hottentots, 
but that from constant infusion of foreign blood, brought amongst them liy refugees 
from diftbrent Kafir tribes, they liave to a great oxteut \m% the characterifltica of 
that race, though they still retain their ancient language almost intact" 

We have seen that Mr. Srioufij in s later publication, aljundoned that opinion, 
and now considers them to be essentially one people, with little admix lure of 
foreign hlotxL 

Over against this we uitty set the testimony of 3Hr. C. C. OlCTHents Yialls^ who 
has spent over tru'enty years amongst the Masarwaa. The latter thus viTitess in an 
article in 37ir A/riam Afi^jiihly for December* 1908:— 

"They appear to lie pesaessed of a very Bmull degree of intellect, but an 
abnormal degree of ioatinct. Their vccahulary, 1 do not think, consists of more 
than three bundiril words^ and b a aeries of dicke, liku llio Hottentot, hut quite 
unintelligible to tliat tribe Eitla^r l^ecause they are more reticent than other 

' Killed in {lermiLD East Africa^ becembsri l&lfl, 

^ TVotoE and Advfniure in p, 106. 
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naUveB, or gIsq hav^ ao cMiptboit j df rf^tention, I hava ^ far l^aeu tmabla lo 
from tJiem, or througli tlie Bakalahari (wlio hare been in oon^et with them from 
a remote past) any national traditionfl^ One |}aoiilmrity I lieve tmticeil h that 
among them there are aoine with a mach darker Hkhi^ ahncj^it blimk, of wtiom the 
men all have bearda, or tnft^ of hair on the faoe^ and u godii orop m the head, 
wiiereaa the light-aklnued or yellow ones liave no lieardfl: or hair on the face. Find 
a very epan&e rjuantky on tke head/' 

The truth, as we have airesAiy aeen, lies between thm two viewg. Neither ia 
correct^ but taken together they ^nm up the morphological and iin^iatio facte 
tolerably well. The voeabulary let^ however, fat birger thaii Mr. Vialle imagmea. 
I havi^ been able to oolleet abfmt200€ words, ami if I hud inclnded all the Sechtmna 
loiiD wonia the list would have been larger* 1 am (iuite suro that 1 have not 
nearly exhanated the vocctbulury' I been constantly addiiig to my list for 

the last eight yearB, With reference to the relationship of Koraua to 
what applies to Namaqua applies hero. There would be no difficulty in picking 
lip Semrwa by a Korana, provided he lived any length of time amongst the 
I regret that sufficient materials are not in my poa^Bsion far extended comparison^ 
hut the following ahort list may be useful; — 


Kogliah. 

Kurana. 

Sesarwa. 

moon 

» # + 


mn n 

lAAaHi 

■ -F "r HP + # _ 

i 


place 


i # * 

■9 mm 

tkluib 

m-** HP p #. 

‘"i 


steal, to 

1 * r 


... 

[iA«. 

r ri a i- ii i- 

1 

. ir k 


son 



•rmm 

[fawp 

... 

... 

(Srmf?, 

he*,. 


rnmm 

•¥*m 



T ^ P 


rich 

i 

wmm 


JXAtt 

■i • + ■ ■ 

-♦ P 

llkaiyttr 

there 

-f ■-■■ 

1- J. ■. 

■ .ii4 

■TWI 


» » F 


p^Mir 



.k. 

JAm* 


wm* 

kfiit. 

strike, to 

■k i- 1 

1 


Junii 



lifeiwt 

pray^ to 

•1 

1 i -k 

wm m 



k< ■ k- 


thimder 


fr + F 




#i* + 


bear* to 



* ■ fr 

hkttt 


■ % % 



There are at Inuab three tones in. the Sesarwn lauguage, the high^ middle mid 
low. It is by these conea that worda spelled the same way, mearung quite 
different things, are distingniolied; for instance, to h: stirpriBed, is pronounoed 
with the high tone^ Awe?, fear^ with tha mid die, and Ajoee, to squeere out pna, with 
the low. Similarly 1^/, and meaning to lean on* effort, and a block of 
wflod. 
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THU ALPHABET. 

Tho nlpliabot employed in tliis voanbulary is aa foUowa :— 

(ii) Vowelfit «. *1 tp “p ^ i ''’™ aouTnisf, the broad or opeu, and 

the short or close. 

DiphthongB do not exist. When two vowels come together they are 
sounded separately, ub; atid a snake; khitvai, to decoy; 
to-day, and so on. 

CannonAiita, h, iZ, ff, 7*, j, A, Z, m, m, jtf, t, i, tPi £> Pih dft, *fit, kh, W, iJ, ny, *ft, 
tk% of thew* the following only es.1t for notioe»the others being proDoimcsil 
aa in Eiiglirfi, 'ftith the exception of 3 , which is always hard, and r, 
strongly trilled :■— 

fht hard, aa in chureb. 

dh, a dental aonod approaching the proFincial pronunciation of M in 
ladiiiir. 

u a<>iintl iw th jn LogIl 

iA* ii harder furm of the .sjiiiia flotuitL 

m, Ji. nasal ^ A before it uftfin. 

fl^ n tiflflal ’witb two souiidif, m in finger, and in linger ; tbe 
latter at tbe end of a word, tbe former at the begiimingt or 
before a dirk.. 

ny, Bomething like the Spamali fi in uanopn 

th^ a strong dental fiiiuilar to the Irish pronunciatioii of i in 

waters watiAer. 

/ IB not feiimd except in loan wordB^ and f> doea not occur at alL 

<e) ClinkB,— There are four of these, reiiresent^ed thus— 

Tho denial by \ 

The palatal I>J 1 
The latciul by d 
The cerebral by J 

There are variouB tnE>d[fic&tiona of ebese cllcke^ Boch m hardeniiig or 
softening, or panalization, but I have not thought it necossaiy to intro 
dnee saparace eigtss for thorn. With reapeot to the pronimoialion 
these tslkikiflp they me pronoimced in the aainn way as the oliok* 
Naniaqua nod other Bushman dialeeta. The denial dick b ptououuoed 
by preflsiiig the tongue againBt the teeth, with the mouth alighfcly open, 
and Budiknly vritlidrawiiig it The pakul dick by pressing tlw^ tongue 
ngainst the palate, and suddenly withdrawing it. TJie lateral dick by 
piresdng the tongue against the aide teeth, and suddenly withdrawing 
it. The cerebnil click is pronoimcoii by presBrng the tongue against I he 
gum at the roots of the upper front lecth, and auddenly and forcibly 
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withtJre^ntig, There is another click very salilom henrd, formed by 
cloeing^ the fnucal region and suddenly opening it, producing an explosive 
or choking HOuniL I have not deeiued it necessary to introduce a 
separata sign for it, The ao-called labial click doafi not occar, so far as 
I am ntvare. Clicks are inwrehMigeable to wme extent, ns the dental 
with the Intantl and cerebral, aa and lljotf, a snake ; ',§ham and htoim, 
tbe sun; j^AaiW and a star. 


The Noum 

The great majority of UTirds in. Seaarwa end in a vowel, or in a nasal i?5 or S, 
aud never in auv other consonant. The accent falls on the last syllable of a word 
and the strt^ss rises towards the nod thns—CMnil rM /;<• A-«^ cAi 

yoivaJia = 1 shall bnng you the pot, if you order me, Tliia sounds rather strange 
to a European ear. but it is not unpleoBanL 

(ff j There ure no prefixes in Seaarwu. Most of the relatioiiB of time, place, 
and nuiwlofr ora expressed by suffixes or infixes^ The penjoutil pronouns are 
prefixed to the verb as in English, but they are no part of it, 

(6) There ore two nnndwirB in Sesartfa, with possibly the remnant t>f a dual, 
the ftiH gnlar mid ploraL Tlie plural is formed by the suffix luj Avdw, a xebta, 
hthare, zebrasi a lion, k}imii.te, lions; a rat, rats. Whore, 

however, the noun ends in i the form employcfi is are, as. akoisi, a dream, akoiaisre, 
dreams; ynicii. a servant, servant,a In loan words tbe form aasumed is 

ra, as. A-oJl», a fowl, Aoitom, fowls ; seprn, a horse, jvyejrni, holies. It would ap|tear 
that re is the original form, and that ra is a later devolopmeut. as it only occurs in 
loan words, just as we oureelve-s never employ an old-EnglUL pluml like tn for 
loon words, but always employ a. In the form ar#, ft is simply a oonnecting v'owei 
auil no part of the original suffix. The plural in Staarwa is never formed by other 
fiiitt'iYOK or by mloplicatioii, as in some Bushman tongues, but only in the way 
indicated above. 

(e) Grammatical gender does not exist in the language. There are no suffixes 
to indicate it, and the gunder can only be inferred from tbe sense. The sex of on 
aniimil is indicated by a tlillto^it word, or one used as iin adjective, os, aha, a dog, 
Mtnv, a hitch; Jtthr, an ox, fuht a ettw; rfto or kau f/w, a ntan, Wyiiiffia, 

a woman, and so on. 

{rf) Cow, as we understand it. (loss not obtain iu Sssatwa Whether u noun 
is nominative, possessive, or objective can only be inferred from the oonstToctiori of 
the aentencc. Words iindeigi t no change either as possessive or objective, rvhether 
preceded or followed by transirive verbs or pre[itjflttiojjs, thus, rM <!!u> uino, 
I .see you ; eha kaa ehi wwo. you see me ; fhicarf. t kim pH pHiaa, the people drink 
miiy ■ llrTaurAo fsan the chiefs wife has lounil water; ka fJu Arm taau 
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abnrf BiflfA<!, I saw mQny tioga; in^ /Hii rAwaAti, we btjaglit, goats ami 

ahwp; ehu^are rAi pf/tma thukm j/aik^. five meu oarae to me yesterday; 

AVtiat has ijeen alrciwty said will indicate tliat Emy such thing as as article is 
nititiiowii to Scsarwa Thus nAfr may meat) a clog or the dog, JttVi a sheep ot the 
Bhwp, ami su on. 

Abstract words are ran; in the laugUHgi', W liere such liave to he employed 
they are fomed from the [nftiildvo nnwil by the additioE of a, as | AdiiiAw, to form 
n habit ; Ihhaim, a habit. But it is ilouhtitil if sadi forms are really abstract 
nouns, as, wn*), to see, hence sight and many other WT>rils of the same soi't. Ihesa- 
undergo no change whatever, Tlie agent is indicated hy the suifi-’t fhi, aa to 
build, I'jjrrHlAi, a builder | to dream, a tlreamer, ptitt, to judge, 

JAviiii/ii, a judge. 


The Adjective. 


Adjectives properly colled ara few iu the language. The saniB ^’I'oi'd may 
be used as ft uoua or an adysctive, an hm, luuv or nownesa; sio, foolish or fooliiih- 
ness j yo/w, happy or to be happy, and so on. The adjective undergoea no change 
when compounded with the noun, either in the siugulsj or the plural number, as, 
il^Aaa Aii, a large tree, IlfcAm hirf, large turas ; hut if we wish to use the adjective 
predicativeiy wb must Bay, Mi / Mm llAAflo, the tree is large, A white oi is \tie 
jMie, the ox ia white is jvAf e Mm |i:w. Tlie large oxen is the oxen 

are large, err- ktea Whhofi; /wfiyr abate, black: dogs ; the dogs are blach. afutre 

I ff 

(«) Tho compariBon of adjectives is eioacdingly clumsy and Iware little resem^ 
bianco to what we understand hy that term. The method of conopuristm is similar 
to that in Bantu. If we want to say this stone is hard, we say, c lyi™ e iarii, or 
t e Jam i!:fl™,the second part of the proDoun l>aiug usually dropped, especiallj- 
when things and not peteons ore referred to^ But if wu want to aay tliLa atone ia 
harder, we cJia only do so l^j' ft sort of oireuialDcution, e |l^?™ e btrii tlrpm ii khai-fft, 
this stone is liarder than that stone. Again, if we wish to employ the aiiperlative 
and say this atone is hardest, we have to say, s c ho ne i’flrtV, tliis stone is above 
all hard. The eun is very hot to^lay, e sc gaihe 

(A) Numeral adjectivea only exist up to five, namely'— 


4. jviumn'L 


1, htvs or hinfff. 

2, lAnnr* or |i‘ai'/ntyff. 

3, 



The higher nnmbcrs when required arc supplied by combinations of these, bnt 
T doubt very much if the Masarwaa can count beyouil iiva In the case of those 
acquainlcil with the Sechnana language, T have heard seveti made up in the 
following way :^mu but the speakera being able to count in another 

language, were thus able to foim new coiubluatioiiB in their own. I have five oxen, 
(Jti juiem e o jta ; 1 killed two springbucks, ^ki eki /tinr liAoirtf |Art/?? jtj/i f 
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wo flhot two olephflntfl aear the river thm ch^wfjr€ |^Af hn 

^titm ha uka pahJn; wo have kiUeti four big zebras qr the niountnin^ m 
jutM'mni ilHtw kohat^ }^mha wymifvi, 

Dpoa OD6 occoaien I fukecl a Mfmrwa Ltncfcfir how nmny sable antelope were 
in a hen! that I had already counted. The reply was, They are many, 1 do not 
know " while, as a matter of foot, there wort? only eleven. This bears out what 
I have Jieord freni othen^^ tliat tUe Masarwiis do not count beyond five^ and seldom 
beyoriiJ three. 

(f) Oniinal afijeotives ate expressed in the followmg manner:— 

First, nytK Fourth, m7ttih. 

S^ond, \hiw. Fiftli, tsau, 

Tlilnb 

Thus, nyd cAo* the firsL mans the fousdh sheep; kitli the 

second daughter, and m on. 

Distiibutive adjectives are formed in the way* Ad verbs such ae oiuce 

only eicproBsed thus, once only; [Asways, twice only; ttirice only. 

The Frononna. 

The following prononna exist in the Sesanva Xangnage: — 

(<i) Personal prouDUDH— 

Singular — L Chi (cA^)* L Plural—L 

2. C/m, you. 2* yoiL 

3. he, alie. 3, £rr, tiiey. 

In tbec 8 J 5 a of the lat person there ie m emplmtio form in the aingular^ 
and in the plural there is an exclimve form, ka^ whioh refets to meu only, whet^as 
tlie otiliuary fo^JQ^ te, rcfecfl to both men and wnmen. 

In the 2tid and Srd potaone there are emphatic foons in the pluml, and 
ojw, but they arc ven" aeldom used, ami ate not exclusive. 

(A) Pci^ 9 sessive pronouna are as f^>llow^^: Mi, tiij> mine; rfto, thy, thine; an, 
IiiH, hors; ours; ka^ yours; and than fAo, thuinf. Qfiieu when these pronouns 
are med in the sen so of personal pjsaeaMou iho flulH.'t tUie is addciL 

If* however, there is mt doubt in tlio speaker's mind ob to who^e posaea^ona 
ai'E^ meant, it Is ua, I don^t smi my oxeu. cAf kona chidht Jiihem nimhe. We 

coidrh of course, say rhi kom chi Jubrm nUM^, hut thia toight swnvey the impru^- 
eiou tlmt the oxen were not Dercamly mme- The following forms indicative of 
reUtionsliip may bo nutioe^l: rAr ma, my mother; Mi kwd^ipc^ my sister; rh* 
hr^chec, lUfiir sir^ter ; tkft Ittm, tlieir finthur; but, i? hia own mother; c kwrhf^^ 
his own and so on. (A table of relationahtpi m given further om) 

(c) The mktive prououuft ore— 

Singular — who. Plural — Mamuckwxir^^ 

Awt, which. A'aJHO^Airartf. 

Nair^ wltat. Nmnulta. 


VOl* XLVIL 


F 
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(.?) Kan jum I who are Yoii ?(pL); hii&ri mmahuf whiit h the dowb f />2y/ 
ktmf whose bftg i» thia? nar^ rha iw mm? whom 'do yoa tmre ikuhfa 

y{uhc i w^ha came yeatenkj ? From these exampltss? U ^¥ili be seen that the 
interri^gatiYe proaoptta are the saina as iho relative, with ilie e^eeptien of nama^ 
w'hich. The plurals are the same as tht telative forma. 

(r) liiilerinite pronuuae are thus cxpre.-iiieLh tka {cho% soBie i>ersoii; (lux, {tuiX 
some thing; plural, tmtt, for jHEi^scjas^ for things in tlie aGime of many ; Jmt, 
few; other, any other; isnu, mucL Thus, thft people aie not majiy, € t/io ; 
the oxen are not nnwiy* t kwa W:; cAimn; cj/«, any people, and eo on, 

Haim anti \kiva are iiseil in the isenae of small numbera. These worib are really 
dimiTinlivea anJ are flchbm usetL 

(/) nemonutrative pnmonna are expi'essed by tliia; iliat; and ht}, ihat 
yonder, singnlar and plnxaL 

ty) Dbtrilmtive pronounfi ean only be expressed In a ronndaboiit w ny^ Llius, 
fyr cyd = one and □ni?> thefrefore each for Iwth pemns and thing?. Every m 
eipr^^sed in the same way^ aa^ every zebra is wild, k&ha ryd t^a km€r f. Either, 
or, is expressed by k&mir and aaitiher, nor, by feino followed by a negative, as 
neither men nor women muiil go, cAicctr^ l^aickwar^ m k4m(L 

The jictsonal proiiouna, when oomi^oonded with vertiSp take on, for want of 
a better name, what is known aa the verbal fom, aa, A-wa I love; ka cfn 

hi^ \\^m, I loved ; Jri^ in these examples being the verlral form. Very often the 
^icrstnial pronoun b omittedp and only the terhal ffinn expressed, m, the man loved, 
cJu} ka hta Itjtxw. The full form would be rAo ka rbe ku^ W^cm-. Often ehe is 
contracted into e, so tliat we conhl c/m c kwa in ||yc£in well enough. When 
spcidting of things the pronouns art not us&ii in this sense. Tlien? b only one 
form for both singulrtT and plural, thus, tba oxen are grazing an tho mountain, 
juheni ^ riffooe rtyiifiy. The sehra is calling ita fcud^ A'aAn ^ ktm rAif €m 
istpere |A-irfi. 

This charactcristEc b aharoil by Re^rwa in common with ijihcr Bushman 
languages, and Lis found in all those thftt have been investigated, and shows tlmt 
gender does not exist in a gtaniiuaricat sense, and the need for separate prunoona 
tfl express it baa not ariiscii. 

The Verb. 

Verbal forma are well developc^l in the Sesarwa language, os might l>e 
eipcetcii Hiis bi a cliamiiter of nearly all savage tengmsB, or at lenBt of all 
jirinntive iieoples^ Inngimgeg. Tt the aame in other Baslunan dialecte. As the 
life of the proplt w'as one of contimiaJ straggle against nature, word» iudiuutive of 
action in its Muicnn* fomm., Esuch os motMlH and are iiTimerous and ooinpli- 

cateiL Tliere are two voices, active and pasBix^e: five moods, indicative, subjaaelivc^ 
conditional^ imperative, and infinitive; and a lEirge nimiber of tenses, indicating 
present, pasi, i^rfect, and fiiiure time, with eomponndfl of lioth jKJsitive and 

negative. Fine sliades of meaning ore expressed by means of particles, which are 
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either pielixed or siiffixo^ to the verlntl rtmt. In £acl;, n SesarwA verb jfl romork- 
ablT complete iu the mattci of len»ee, and in this respect resembles tlte Itimtu 
languages. 

Tlie foUowiiig tH a foirlj complete pinul^m of the verb, though aeiretul of I3ie 
tenses are very seldom used t— 


AtmT* VoicB. 
Indicative MootL 
Present Tense. 


Siii^lar—1, Cki laea I love. 

2. Vhi Jam. lljfBw., you love. 
;t, Me ktcft lie loves, 

Singular—1. Ka ||£Fn 1 t^ 1 

loved, etc. 

2. JTo cAa liwa ||p^n, you 

loved, etc. 

3. Ka d>e. ivM ll/mm, he 

loved, etc. 


Plural—I. Tse A^(«, we love. 

2^ Kmi kvxt l^tn, you 1 ot& 

3. Ere ^mt il^aDt. tlioy love. 

Pufit. 

Plural—1, Ka hwa l^irw, we loved, eta 

2. Kn ituK kvA you loved, 

eta 

3, Kn ere hsti Ij^ssi. they loved, 

eta 


Past (Emphatic form )—Cki kufa IlyomoAo. f did love. etc. 
p'utiire —Chi no ||j|Nini, 1 shall love, etc, 

Perfect —CM !|;jofnaAo. 1 have loved, etc. 

Huperfect —Uki ka Ijf^inaAo, I bad loveil, etc. 

Futuie perfect—£?Ai na llyciiuiAa, T shall have loved, etc. 


Negative fomii} of the above^ teuaes are formed in the fotlowiug manner; in 
Uie present, past, and future liy tlie iusertiou of a jiorticle. k&na^ hetwixm the 
pronoun ond tlie verb, and ly the addition of a negativo partiele, iee, ikm — 

Chi bona \\(}avthet, 1 do not love, etc. 

Ka cM lma \^mhet, t did not love, etc, 

Chi no li^Mhee, t shall not love, etc. 


The negative perfect, pluperfect, and futare perfect are fonned by the suffix 
tha, thus— 

Cki 1 have not loved, et4u 

Chi ka I had not loved, eta 

China igamtha, I ahall not have loved, etc. 


Su^ancHve Mood. 

Present—C9i» bo 1 may love, etc, 

Pact —Ka eki ke H^am. I might, could love, etc. 

Perfect —CM jla H^moAu, I may have loved, etc. 
Pluperfect —Ka eki be Hj^r/toAo, 1 miglit have loved, eUt 
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Ka^Uva iotma, exist of all the above tKasee, tbiw— 

Chi kt '-I may tiot love* ate. 

Ka lAt i» llsf«w»ii», 1 might not iova, etc. 

Ka t-Av na I’tjwmfAa, 1 miglit not have loved, etc. 

There cro certain other fortas of the aflircifttive and negative need for tb© 
above tenaes when used in dependfint sentenoas, or employ©! whua speaking of 
remote in point of time. Tt will not, however, be necessary to give the full 
forms in each case, as they are used very sparingly. 

Present. 

Singular-L^fSliS that I may FUral—1. Tsfil l^wi, that wo may love, 

love, etc. 

2, CAaft that you 2, AamS lyawi , that you. may love. 

may love, etc. 

3. JSSi lljfKm, that bu may 9. En l|yain, that they m&y love. 

love, ole, 

I'reaent Negative* 

1. Chin llyapftfAt, Umt 1 may not lova, etc. 

8. £tii that he may not love, etc. 

Future Allinimtive, 

I. Chin k^na. (Jiat I shtJl lie loving, etc. 

•*. (.Ttoil hna Ifynm, that yon shall be loving, etc. 

Future Kegativa 

1. OSlt« Aean that 1 shall not be loving, etc. 

;l. Eih hf^m .If/antthi. that he shall not be loving, etc. 

1, pi rsciT htiia At, that we shall not Iw lo^-ihg, etc. 


Uondiiiomd Jftwrf, 

Present— fai hn% I would love, etc. 

jw ka Wijmiiafut, I should have loved, etc. 

Xegalave foriufl of these tenses exist thus— 

Present —Ch ina ka ktm I should not love, etc. 

Past—t’Aijia ka lljamiAo, I should not have loved, dJu. 

Progressive tenses are also used. For the present and paat tlio forms are the 
oa Fiia im the corresponding tenses in the indicative mood, that is, cAi A'lffit Hjm'a and 
jh* cAi hea The future is difToTuat. The form employBd to rAi a<i kvra ilyaer, 

1 Bhftll bo loving, and so on. 
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PoBsibility is exprcflsad thns— 

Chi A'lWf if I lyvftj etc. 

Ka rhi isd hra \)gamaha, if I loved, eKt 
Chi hr. fai HsiwwaAo, if 1 h&ve loved, etio. 

K*x eki h» ka Wfiamnha, if [ had loved, etc. 

ItiipetAiiee MmiL 
Prunent. 

aingokr—2. love. Plewd—2- Kna love (ye). 

Injiniiivr Mood. 

Preneut—or w to love. 

Perf^j> — or H lljiaDMiAw, to hfive bvetl. 

Partirijilts. 

Present—il6frt»r. lovin^. Perfect—iiffnifU/Aa, having loved. 

Past—A'Vf lljfrtwt, loved. 


Pabsiti Yoick. 

The pftRsivfi voice i» foriood from the sctive by the addition of the following 
saffixes; ee for the present, ha for the past tenses, and tha for the perfect* 
plnpetfect, and future perfect leneaa, 

FreeetiL —Chi Athu T am loved, eto. 

Peat —Kn chi kwa ll^iww, 1 was loved, etc. 

Future— Chi m I shall he lovetl, etc. 

Perfect—C7i< c Vgavicka, I have been loved, etc. 

Pluperfect —Ckt e ka T had been loved, ett 

Future perfect—CAi nu I shall lie loved, etc. 

N^egaUve forms of all theae tensea exist and are thus formed— 

Present— Chi toma lljnwtirc. I am not lovod, etc. 
pTOt —Ka chi kxma I was not loved, etc. 

Future— Chi na \^iaha, 1 shall not he loved, etc. 

Perfect —Uhi * llswrwrffci, I have not lieen loved, etjx 
Pluperfect— CTrt r Jta \>gamaha, T bad not been loved, etc. 

Future perfect—f7At t ua \\gmoithn, 1 shall not have been loved, eto. 

thtigawtift Mood. 

Present—6'Ai ke 1 may ha lovod, etc. 

A',!! ehi ke I’lgama, 1 might be loved, etc. 

Perfect^C'Ai «ta h I’^gatutthn, I may have been loved, eto. 

Pluperfect—JClf chi an ke \3iiiAdhA, T miglit have hceo loved, etc. 
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JTogative tormn cjf tlie^o temm Are formed thus— 

Preiflut—tfAi Jbe I may tiofc be loymL 

Past—A'ffc chi kf ll^wiwf, I tui^ht not be loved- 
Perfect —Chi kc 1 may not have been loved 

Pluperfect— ICa chi kc I nugbt not have beea loved. 

MfjKxl, 

Present— Ohi ifut kn Itm 1 fihouM be luved, etc. 

Paat— Cki tia ka I fihault] Iiave Tjeen loved, etoi 

Ne^tive foriutj of these tenses — 

Preaent — Uki nn ka kirtt 1 shaiild not be love<.l^ etc. 

Perfect —Chi im iw I should not have been IovcnJ^ etc* 

The ptugmssive lensca mro as follows :— 

Present tenaCj affirmative— Vhi kwn 1 am beinfj^ loved. 

„ „ negative — Chi k^va Wgirmlicc^ I am not being loved. 

Past tense, affimativa—A7r rli kwa I wns being love«L 

f 3 ^ negative —Kti cki him I was not being lov^ed- 

Present Tense* 

Singular—^ IotoI. PI oral —Kmc loved. 

iT^niiitie Mooti, 

present — llOffPvirr, or *? to be loved. 

Perfect— WGamrika, or aff \\^mdha, have been loved. 

Participlfts. 

Present — being loved* 

Perfect — \tJti7jv:tk<i, bavltig been loved. 

Adverb«L* 

Adverbs ore &tirly common in the Sesarwa language. The following are theism 
meet commonly used: — 

Time: rM, when; m»i*, yesterday; in a little wMk; always; 

yesterday; uka^ mka, to-^morrow ; n early; tmo ium. 

riaoe; home; ^wnt, here; rriwf, hm, there; Awa, over yonder; kmi 

jffika^ outmde; nmpihf.^ eveiywhcre* 

Manner; aru^ namely; hanr.hwa, reolly; fAi htha, also; chi, so that; 

porhapfl ; or alone; hici^.^ clearly ; kemat perlmps; fefcc, 

although; juithn, how; l$fho me, truly; irdta icchi^ fteeing that 
Affimuition and negation; mi, yea; yes; namn, no; ehc ahe, not at alh by 
no meaus; eAim n’lyicKi, not at all; not a bit of it I 
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Prepo&itionfi. 

Those moat eommoaly'employed nre ae follows; — Chd hi, by means of; 
beware of i with; in the middle of j Mjiuswtf, Itetween; orip upon, 

below; |Atft^iKi| down, below^ imder; klmnwa^ cm the ground^ under^ 

in preacjnco of, m sight of; before; iAi'to hokwa^on aceount of; 
oka^ lieyoniL 


Stktax, 

There is Tory little syntax, at leaat in the sense of English or Bantu, in the 
SesnTwa language. Havmg hod no literature, the language has not developed in 
this way. Ail statements are made direotly and there la little of the obllgue 
ooustruotion. A few vurtml tenaes are used after oertain conjunctions, more 
eepecialiy in the aubjiinctlye mood, when apeaking of things remote, but that la 
ftboub all. Complex aod compound conilitioual sentences do not occur. The 
Masarwas do not noed them. 

SmtniGcs. 


English. 

Sesarwa. 

Good morning. 

lAuni 

Where do you come from f 

CJm fUiM kh^ t 

Are you quite well 1 

C/ui Attn hiase hum ha < / 

Where do yon live f 

Nil in i'ha l^nahfi t 

We live at Tati. 

Tuti hn ?bjw(fioAa. 

Sit on the ground. 


Did you sleep well ? 

Cliit fyi M ]hmi\ ha 

Fill tha l>owl with water. 

LITcarnAi isaa {Jtnv^p 

Wash the pol. 

A nut Wkhaho^ 

Bring the thingH, 

£iI}aT€ !A7m?o. 

Do you hcHT me ? 

(Iha ktm €hi rh&f^h t 

Whtsrfl is the road ? 

Bkntu f 

There are guinea-fowl in this jungle. 

ft jAosim, 

Wljero can a ^qmngljok bo found 1 

Nam ]hJuik Tmiowr t 

Thcrt* are wild duck on the vlci. 

Jirntre horemi^ 

My throat is swollen. 

Chi doM Aficir 

He lirta gone to Ida village. 

£{)€ khum iw kJuuiJui^ 

The sun is very hoL 

£ ll^rAn^iv m paiAr. 

I Bee you* 

Chi kwa cha mm. 

The men answer lum^ 

C'Awwn? kwii e ha 

The woman knows them. 

WGait^ha ii?wr a.. 
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SenicnecA —CanUl. 


EnglislL 

I see the cnttlij^ 

The childrea buy m^L 
I like yon very mudi, 

Tlie wcimM grbuls very well, 

I iltink water* 

I aip not eoming here. 

Wo are geiDg to the chiefs 
The women haw bought blankets^ 

The Dcchuona know how to boilti 
My father enmo yeaterdfly, 

T saw tbem jfsatorday. 

We flhiili rise early to-momiw. 

We want to see the atto* 

The boys set fire to the foteat^ 

I saw the game. 

My dog is blaek. 

Five men came to see me yesterday. 
That man killed two hyienfis on the 
veld. 

We shot two depbante uwt the river 
this luornipg. 

My oxen havo gone away into the 

Matopofii 

The woman died last montli. 

My com is quite baib 

ThU Ihislunan La bliniL 

It haa lieeii raining for tliree days* 

I shdl come if you call me. 

Who eatne yesterday ? 

Wbnl have they done f 
I want to be a herdboy. 

Make a hriL 

The water ia ImtHiig. 

The iDahms drink water every day. 

The wind is otdcL 
The wriinan is htmgry. 

The hysena etches many goatfL 
The Bushmen shoot with bdws. 

The Hub liman drinka miTk. 

The Bushmen deep under aktns. 


SeBarwftr 

OM kuM Julieta mtto, 

\Giixt [f/wwiT hoho r/wii. 

Cki hm cAfi l(j7«wf.. 

llOcciicAjj twfl k^trin khfM, 

Uhi kmi tha. 

CM kim rn.w<i he. 

|}0^<iiacAt£^rrt' 
l&kare jti tiTui/La, 

Sart; hemnmntu 

£&, cAi ifiCTC ihithiui €m 

TisA m pet&eh tlmn^ 

Tf/e iwfi li^wi moo ||ir;r/Ki-m. 

£itTG<Lrr. Ikhoi} inutuh^, 

JCa cM k^t p^am nwehe, 

Chi ejujiryr^ 

JSrAowv Mv/vihr cki pnmr ikvkfta yaehe, 
ck& \kf^m7i^ffe tsare mo 

JV cAoicurs i^oahe hife ]ffauwa^ 

ha iika pitksla^ 

Chi /ubera Mtdhopo khektka^ 

ohfi Jfpm icf 

Cfti choho e f^urinye, 

A Jlk ekn chti o mitfi, 

Ta KT n^ftruiwe \i/hajtm (tutho. 

CM rni rha ht kmi rAa ehikum. 

Nifire fAahm ^ach/s i 
e are hmha f 
(Jki hofi Jurdki *■ ka. 

I ?V ek/}, 

Tfefcfl € hoa helcL^ 

Kokatr i'lnre w no (sem 
£ffaa khain^ 

kityi IJibiMAA. 

IiM e Mra iiksto paulira |j^. 

JTi<5 ekimrc f« ka ^ j|AA«:rC 

Jfie eho rle hon jni prAcuu 

Sin cMcfarr. rjr hmt kk^n ka rhna |Ao<i. 
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English. 

Ttift Rnij hmftfk ia under tbi^ 

The Bushman ia in the tree, 

[ see the water very far oEU 
The Beehuatm have horseff. 

The horae baa twcj eyes. 

Do not kill the oxem 

Do not run aw'uy froin the water. 


&ntt^H€6A — could. 

Jsesarwa. 

Sit* fA4> rAe Airti kit kkon a^^ 

c^r> tbf hii 

Chi kff^ Uiiii ftitm 

\Ok[iTf t7T hiH h?har£ h^, 
Koka. IJbtntJiyKf cArtii ku e. 
Ifranra pu^nrr 
l^raNfc Afree. 


There ia not much reftemblanee between the langnageB ipven in Bleek and 
Uoyd'a ^nshman Folk Z(rrc and Sefiarwa, wi the following tronalatlone of two 
{passages will indieate^ I liave idightly altereil the orthography in tlie case of 
Bleek :— 


Engliah. 


The jackal Tvatchc^ the 
leopard, w'bcn the leopard 
has killed a Rpnngbuek^ 
Die jackal cries in a aor- 
rowfnl wayj and naka the 
leopard for eome of the 
apiiugbuck'a hesh. He 
howlfv he begs, for he ia a 
jackal Thii& he howls 
when lie begs, he indeed 
wants the leofpard to give 
him llesh tJiat he may in¬ 
deed oat. 

Then the leo|wird is an¬ 
gry^ and the leopard bites 
him and kille him, and he 
hidc3 his dead body in the 
bnsliaa. Thus he hides 
him. 


Tiiie^hman (Black). 


Korokrn \\khav. ]ii Wk^ijur^ 
rtw ka mL K(yro- 

km |flr llA'/i^i" IliiA-ct, knn \m 
UlTt-i |]j;unr au waila tf. 
Ifan kiiji lan-if an 

han ittid * koto [Ati f* 
//e ti kin € ia |ta hoto^ 
htm iandf h^n iaUi 

ktrro \h/. Ih H kiu it, 
A« \hi^ fioro iTir ha 
luin ka a tut 

a^ hit n Aft, 
hfi. 

If*' H kin (; ‘'?k^ 

'JetMin i, tIJtftwfrjft |nr jH ho, 
liAna«:jf:?i \h£ td 
A«7i \fU Aw hih han jar ilira 
\ki |w ha a% lA'uAAi / h€ ti 
kin t hfin jit^ biflu ti hfi? 


Sesatwa. 


<s hnva khao 

ka kha kt ^^foaha, 

i'ijEtfi Mr/o chfi Ao, 
rhr. kuti kkao f. ffnig iSioAtf^ 
A^rr fom hm att 
£ttf^ kwa au 
tm ke kwti kftao ka ionaka^ 
ein: hm khao koho fha ihc€ 
kii t t mpoiK 


KJiao it ka tmiahi khm 
cbft pJm ttto Itoo t-i» atv 
li^mt Uahifita 


^ ? rum Bleek m 1 Liojd'^d BmhMdn F^J: LoiY^ p, S44 
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Engibh. i IKuu (Bleek). . Bcsarwa. 




If n wymaji ateab an¬ 
other i>e!raou's tiling and 
retiirii& to hef liuiilaaiid, 
taul hf^r hasliand tlm 
otiier perBon'a things, his 
heari aiiliesj and he^ kills 
hoTp ha oi together ki\h hb 
wife, 

Apiither man sajB to 
him, **Na* do not quite 
kiU yoLir wife." And he 
objects, sajiDg, "Xn. I 
object to Eteahng, and my 
heoft Hchea and I will kill 
my wife; leave ofT tolkieg 
to me ; to-day yon must 
Ecsar me.” 


ti Uha ihkn ttiiiJd 
tjihi; hif ii ddhi fta 
Art fi m‘fi rfsAw fariki 
E^iArt *M^r H Am frt Aw 
ti [A*mk Art, Art /i lAtta iftff 

Art HtU, 


tajiJci vl'.hm Jut 
N-n U ^Jpin rtTH a mu” 
Trt Art ti llm,** N-n n\ii 
feM, fit |iArt ktri fit n a 
U^iiji Vlr Srtrt ; [wi“ okh^ffi 
jfwr |Abjm fjirt If j km 


llAAnniT f/Ufft ixt iat a ^Art 
AAo jfcrt aAc 1:^11! r/jfcfj 
ItArr?/! Isf^f^ rAo kn^tt Iy 
r^r Mhu hujo foe, Hm vkoQ 
fl ikm fJim ebe mAiz 
e kmi ahti ti rfl. 

Khn cAo Afi Awx 

Art (Afls /Art ?rtfi, |fr<i jjrt cArt 

kAo thii” 

Iwnii niitmm, ^ Cki Aom 

||^7nAi!W vAi cAt> thm 

cAt Art fM Wt/itu/ii} |jW« 

(Ai hini thii. 
tki ktiu na kwa kif A rtWf/" 


From a study of the above passages it will be seen that Sesarwa is erinsider- 
ably further advanceii m griinitiiatfeal evolution than these longnagefl given by 
Bleek, more especially the first. It has alrttidy ahwl many of the haraliet nasalfi 
and gutturals, m well os reduced the olickB. 

Texts. 

tL) 

Kiidkani ere kvrji ^ao [gwn Imvt ehe kwa Ilgam (a) seo kaa. 

The Miatebele they (say) (wbun'j a youn^ man wauLa &dk hlft jKirenni to nuirry 

elio kwa nka pakek than, eb« kwa aio jubera j;goIe ebe kwa arc namerii 

be riie» vtiy early, hts iqpuivi tlw9 kmal fur tlie cow»* he gire» them their 

piibe, ohware ilie hwe !kwaho, ebe kwa ona athe ao oo hesbe. 

tsi *qck^ the people afi irtiil being uleep tboagh iwuRlly he fiMs not df> »o. 

{!> 

Khiuii Igiic ii, Igbam ka |kwie ka ere kwa Hgweao ka dura. Kltiim njkhaiya 
Tlic lion and jarhnt went one day to he in wiJt for olantbL The hon ehot 

ka koma^ ii ka ebe kwa oaa Igit^ koma ka kwa ub». ka ii kwa ebii, 
with the bow he oiiMd hia buek^ the jeehnl ehot with tho bow and hit, and he 1:aUt^d ontt 

^ From Bleok and Lloyd^s Bmhmxt* Folk Lure, p. 410. 
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Ha I hul"* Kliam L4»a kwa, '* Nuum fcu kana iljkhaiyauibe, cliigwi jH kwn 
“ Dll 4 fan. [ Tbo liGii dakl, ** Nu, jrcm hiiT# liU ticitJiIii}f, 1 tmvc hit 

fllkhaiya," lOiro kwn \iT?e ii, Ya l^ara cha ubaha,"" Ere kiva U ikim ae ka 
’‘TLb jiMkal replied, **Ymf fau. hare Lit." They botli vent hnme 

■chi kii ere ke ||kliwa namikuni dii kwa ohr, ka ii ere ke kare^ 

(in order) in return when tJifl «liyid WBis dead to eat np tins 

Atlia e i teaiD [gire ka erp kwH ||kliw^ du, ka Igire kwa chcQ du, 

N^TflrtlielEHRj tliif Jrw^Stid retiirneil to tb* estrraw nf the ekiid^ aud the: jarkai hid the 

cboiia khaiu ka ebe kwa kekeo Tjonoliwsu 
eLind^ aq ilml thi: Hon wm quite 

(3.) 

|Garcj e h% tkJixq jgein li^uha (lig hlui) ere kham ii klio. E are 
The i^trLcL waa the kinj; ef thu initiriaJ^fi and they went with the liotu Wlien 

kc kwa kiiu ka e are Jkftiii jgew uimm moo, Kliam e kbo kn |gary likaUa 

they were ifoing t<3^p;thoi' they saw many hetilH q£ uitmalL The lion wim iLfiaid of the intrirh 

(tsii>) bwee 0 itre Jkain |khoo. IGai'o kwa kiiain hweLwe e ^katu 

Lu^llik* of its wiiiga that eho^l a way the anliDaid. Hie wtricb left kon lidiind aad 

Igera gaiiu, e kham o thama, Clia |kbo ama obi [kbo o na bo/' Kbam o {kaia 
ran in front of the gnme^ nnri said to the Uou, ** Kill for lul' I am louthlievL,^ TLa Jiyn killed 

Igero |kboo, o kho ka khim hwes- [Ciaro khani e thnmit, “E kwii.” 
the aame (but) bn w«a afriiid to <al- The said tft the Hon, “Cut it (npV^ 

jUaitj (jwetjjwe) nyoo (knna) c IkbiJ aa be, Khani o kc?ho w wjuo a ho chvvnlio 
The ofltrieh ate the kidney* braiiiat he had no taetlu The bun ate idl the rest of the ment, and 

<; are |gam Are ke kwa !kamkar [gare e gariji o Jiweop Xlinin 

they seporatecL After they Lad partoil the ustcich mode a noise, and the Hon 

ka e cf lgham o tmtti a kbocii « Igarti e kamaeha !kwp kiina ka e Jkaiu e ka 
wua Hiroid, Xext day th^ Ibn went to the ostrich and found him aa1e«p, and opened hh 

llgolCn E ka tkbwii kaiia cni Jkam ka obc kwa Ugolfi o (kwu "cM ligaleha 
month. He langhefJ when he opened bin uionth, and he aaid, ** My chief, 

q im be e kwa |kbo toil." 
yon have bo teath," 


(41 Th^ T^rfTii^-ihini Fmlm^ 

Tbani e dd juictbL CMiifl e bo Ealabe, Elic kwa taaruwo dwa wa ebabe 
CKhI h niy shepherds 1 fibaU nut wanti lie makes me to lb down 

uy^ohwiio^ ebe kwa goo teau elm wo, EIjb kwa clii [gom Igooba- alia kwa 
in (green) pastnn:!^ heieadetb me by the etiJI waterM, Eti tvd^LorvUi tny noiil ^ bo lendeth me 

ka dliaawa cha ko kaho cm |kuii tluxi Ijakwfk Aa ehi kwa ntciboruro (S.) 
in the paths of rigUteoumM for hii name* anke. Yea, though t walk 

I Tnmaljit'ed from SecLuana by a Mosorwa. 
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stiom niliiJo (9.) the me ehum e lio ho cim ;ka£i hoo a imu elie clil hA 
cJirougli tlie v^bsy of the nhftrlow diniik T ‘wiO an Q?f 1 ^ foi' ihim ivjt vilh me 

cha cho olia thobane ni efe kwa cha g;oothi Icakho. Cha kwa nyeo kwa ohwa 
Iby njd nod thj staff tbeT coiiifort me. ^rhoii n tabte 

haakanya (S.) (eM kaiewa chi |ktithi ehjiiewa; t^hsi kww chima chima chi jguika 

boforfl tnn td ths prHiwnm of ijiinfl Hnflmifs: tbou analDtul my btnnl with 

jkaha] chi guju o Ikwcha. Oho eua chi jiirewa a ilitx; chomiilno i cht kwc<> 
luy cap rujiadtb over* SunEy irDcHldemi nml tneEry shall foUow ma all 

ikam ibe kxu Cbixm U Tliora juuwa Igana ise. 

tbfi ilftjjf uf ray hfe. And I ilu^l dwell in the Iiuum of Gwl fur eTpr* 

(S.) indicates that the wonl m Sechnana* 

(.1.) tV* 

Khazu Igire ii c tea oo kho o ebari. E taa ja ka rlm^ kham ii rgqjmcc ka eW 
ktiam ea koho (cm dn> Igfrc |ga aba kham khai koho (mi du). Xham ebe ka 
Jmuilm elw ftu, "'^Chi cha karelia elia i Eatni." [giiii \^m ka die kwa bwt^ (are) 
amdiii kham ii (arc) a thee. " Oa eha a koha ^koaha."' Are a hu chwa lio aio 
ikoeho kho, nyim ^oaho tolio Ikhoa. A liu diwa ho kliam a JkfiEte |giie gwerekti e 
uha dll eui rgaa ta-talia elK owa tiiaii ebe e be kham Igwi nyno dwem: choo hk o* 
Kliaui c kho eiie ^wiwa ftii, ebe jpre imn moo oha, kobo a thee* Khaui e U^au kn 
Ijii ghown kai yoku, e bu gam Me ebe ha ynwa that! a fcai yoka thee* A hu cliwa lio 
kliJUj* e dm Igire iiyt>o ksic, dia theo cha ka yown kai dweho thama m o |kbaio 
kobo Igire dwebo thama |kbaic koho sc a aa ilgaidio [gware iL Tim ^in? ^wi so ebe 
kham no, Ijgaicho (gware oo. ii ebe khai hihi are thee kham l{gakho ii elie 

karlai ka faaie |:|^otLO |gware ii.hii noka is thaka noo. Eoori e kamee* 

* 

(Tiaiisl£.tioii ) — The Lion anti the tfofl’fd, 

A lioD and. a jackal went to hunt ouc day. They anna in sigUt of a lot of 
ctnndB, and the lion, shot with Ilia bow and nfiMHcd his buck. Then the jackal toed 
and hit hia eland. Hie lion was an^' and called out, ^ 1 have hit, you have 
mfesed" Xow the Jackal was affaJd, aiid agreed with the lion and eatd. “ Yes, yon 
have hit." After that they wont hnnia to hare a sleop, inteDdiiig to come liaek. to 
cut lip the tnoat. As won as the lion was oaleep, the jackal wont liack to the dead 
back, and tearing out its belly crawled into it, am! Ijegan to oat aU the Iwat part of 
the fat rouiiil the heart. 

The lion awoke anil imtueiliiitelr name to the carcase, and saw the jackal's tail 
sticking nut of the dead eland. So the lion caught him by the tail, anil awujig bini 
out, and ordered him to stand at a diatance. Afterwarda the lion gave the Jackal 
some small pieces of meat to eat, and tntd him to take simie nf the liest of the fat 
to the linn'e wife and chOdren, but the Jackal tijok the fat to Ida own wife and 
ciiildren, and then lie lied ^uito away with his own wife and diilflreu to another 
part of the country. The tale is ended. 


ih iL 
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(6*) -ffif chwiir^ vL 

Ttitt Hi& cbwaco Jkho hcira^'a ka ore kwa Ikwee, Ebo tJiaQ ka kho e 
Tiioo, kwa choa dclio debe wa itWiL ~Ebe ka yowa chware ejo» ero ka kwa 
itnmolaiia^ [gwec ka ero ka kwa fi [gimru |gii Sgii. en |g!Oo ii ka ere ya gunebo, ihe 
ka ere kw'a |goct kalio. Ikw^ri e kaiiiee. 

(Truijblatluu)— Ma^hfrft^ tmd thfi Mooii. 

A let ill Busliiuen wei« ojicb sleeping at a vIeL One ot them happon&I to 
’vroke (chUt of !m sleep), ainJ aaw the m<ien come down to wckflli her face in the 
water. He told the test, and they were m pleased with the sight that they forgot 
to ke4!p watelij and their ewoinies crept up behinii them and slew tliem alL The 
tale ended. 

( 7 .) ^(/nri} jtjbi iu 

Thora ka ebe ya hjoii kai elnm teee eh ware wa elm. ka Jkam Oh ware 

kan^ na ihe kau na thoine lliafl Jg^veka," Xgan? o ka kwa dwt*ise klio e boori ka 
■ehfl kwa h||^hum, e ka Ignro ka fi lkwa Thom oo; Thom ka e kwa kaiydia, obe ka 
jobi chii kn m thanui^ ” C’ici kho karisi Inva. E Iwiori se eh ware o ka e nn eh ware 
katu n 4 i ilio oo, kau theme thaii jgwekiL'’ Johi hoori ka el^e hjghuru ka ebc kwa 
lujuri guliii “ Cliwaro kan, nji ihe oo^ kaii w\ w jsjL" Cliware ka ero kwa [kauae 
khaiyaha ka elie tgoa chneha, olio ka kw^a tiiam oIhj ka eiii kamwa oliwa, johi yciia 
e taraha. Bu^iri o kaiiic^e, 

(TraTislatiun)—TArf i'hcimdr&n crikf tkf (The origin of death.) 

Giitii in olden Sent Lhia tne^^sage to luon by the mouth of the chamelecju, 
Olij men. you will all ilio, hwi you w ill agdin.** Now the ohameleos was alow, 
auti forgot the message, so be turned Ime.k to Gml (to i^k Him), G^kI was angry 
and ualled tiny liarej and said,Yon are a quick ruuuor; take this messiigo lo 
meiij 'Oh^ tuen, you will all diOp but yon will rise atjuin.’” Now the hare forgotp 
and ohojigeil the messago ini-o^ Oh, men, you will all diOp but you will die for ever*** 
Tlie men were so ^uigiy that one lifted a atnnr anil stnick tlie harCp and split her 
lip. GO the hare has ajwaja a cleft Up, The tale is endecl. 

(Sl) A'awifi t fsni/MJ 

Kail we fgire isci ii ka e kwa yuj ka ere kwa ts-^ ohri ^karaa eni gaiethiait: kwa. 
]|Gaiw>ihiiic Igire ka o kwa [kn kau^ ka eohlmn ohlma isa tsau |gwi ‘kaina^ ka o kwa 
uy<»ij Igwi ihe jirwu. Ila iska pakela cho e ka mw etu 'gwi, ka e kw-i nyati Igiie eu 
Jienu nyohft Igwi, :;wire ks e kwa, “CJiafi ts .iklisfi igu teau, chan tsathi moo/" 
Chowo o ka likhno isci t.san, e ka jlgaiS itsij. yena al^e ka l>aiiohwa o kwa oha, Bt><ui 
4? kmnee, 

(Translation)—H7io rnsf^ (hn Thi^ff 

A jackal and a hyienu went and worked for a man his f^anrAntft. Tn the 
cniddle of the night iho jackal arose and rubljetl the hyn^iiii''is mil with fatp and then 


t A S«cUiiAJii word meaning to 1^^ of one fa gliiiL 
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lt& ute up alt tho fjit that waa in thr- (rnanV) hnuw>* In Qw morning tho uolu 
ini^l liiB fat, nmt imaiHlifttelT accusefl tbe jackal nf having eatK-n it. “ If jou 
k^uk itt Llio lij^rciia's tail,” riaid tlie jackali you will bebulil the thief.” Then tte 
man ]ot>k(Ml at the hyauia'a tail, and he thmahed ao much that he almost dieiL 
Tlie i.aifl is onLlcfl. 

Tht following is the preceding tale In (Jic dialect of Liike Nguiui, fnitn wldcli 
it will Iw seen ihot, wbib there is a great dilFereiice in the imlividnal word^ the 
geocnil nisemldanco Is conaiderahle. 

Tfvi l/i' ^‘d titafitt / (Who was the thief ?) 

Kail wc Igiie i we koro kaina imyc ihi yo cho Cba khayo Igire tujiaye o 
fcaui, Igire a kama ||gau, |gire ka yn kun aiu U kii kha ohaji n ya a ttikna. E 
ekatia ka « jgire li ye ka na, ^ Kfin taaye wo ngUmrt ||ga iga kwii. kwii dona ma 
taa re tia tec.” Ka cho kha tha yo nya eba kau kana i khowa IkMirl e 
kamee. 


PoruLiVn Talik anii 
( 1 .) Titr Ordfm of 

In the bei^innitig of things, a long, long time agix wlwu the men iknd women ut 
the early rare lived upon tbe earth, so rny father tokl niL\ the men lived l»y liunting 
and the wrunon by gathering gmK? seeils. Tliey llt^d on ojip^SiUs Bides of a hig 
river. In thia river thert? grew a great ipianlity of reodfl. in wliieh tho wianon 
gatherer I the seeda. One day tin" jin*r» went out ffhiMiting with their Uma and 
poieoiaod armws and killed a apringhnek. Tliej had no fire to efiok tlio mcat^ 
they liad carele&i^ly lot tlicir Eire go ont. They were not like the waiiien, who 
always carried some fire, and did-things nicely. The men often U.K-ik n long time to 
get the fire alight again. Tlds day they were bo kungiy thiit they ctudil not waJt> 
and 60 tltey aont nue of their niunlier to the river to get Bome fire frnm the 
women* Now thorn were five of thenn When the man got down to tho river, am) 
wont across, he found a Wimian amongst the reeda gathering grass seeds, and he 
asked lior for some fire. She said to him ; “ Como to my place, and 1 will give yon 
aomo.” When they arrivt^I at thtt village they weut int^> one of the huts, and the 
woman told him to wait until she lm\ crushed the gms$ a^jecds, and then she wouiil 
give him some tu'c. So he sat down and wait 43 tL The woman gi>t. her stone and 
iKiutiiiwl up the Beetle j tlien pJie put the soede into a pot and made Bom& |xhrridg«. 
After it was ofKiked she gave some of it to the men, and he asked her what it 
and she miH It was porridge* ”%Vell,'' said he, ”it is very nice focMl, and I sliuU 
just stay with you-" So he did not go Iwck to his oompamoDa with the fire. 

After waiting a long time, the men* who w^ere loginning to feel hmigry hy this 
time* sent another of theii niiint^er ilown to tlie river to get fire. He alscj met a 
wDmitJi gathering grtw^ii seeds, and he told her he had come fur some fim* She told 
him to wait liutll her return to her hui, when she would give him some fire. Ho 
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■waited. She alfin hhkIo setue ptiJii<lge, and gave him a sliai'e «f it, aoil he said tiio 
food WA» nil*, so ho quite foigot to go back with the fire. 

Xcxt H. tliird mail was itent witli the same TneHSiiyi?. Ho alsit got dtnvu to the 
river and found a woman amongst the reeiia He told her he haii tome to yet 
Some lire, for their own fkro had gone out, and they were very Uungry. He did m^t 
say ftuythiuB al«mt the other two men. aa he was wj very miieh afraid. Tim woman 
said te him : “ If yon will come to my village I will give ymi some iiie.'* He went 
wLtli her, and (the maile aimie tire and etxiked porridge. He waa quite pleased with 
the food, and said it was verj' nice. Ru he also quite f^u^ot to ^ back with 
the tire, 

Xow there were only two men left. They Ijcgan to get very frightened. They 
did not know why their companions had nett come Imick with the lira. There were 
many evil mpirita in tliose days, and they thought their friends might lie killod, 
Tliey began t*» quarrel, ami one of them said to the oilier : " Wait here till i yu and 
try to got some tire frem the women over yonder/' So ho ■went away: the other 
iTiatt waited. But he met a woman near the river, and ho l etureed with her to her 
village, and did not come Imgkto hi a companitin. Ey this tiroe many days had gone 
by, and the Bpringbnck was yetting quite rotten, for it was very hot weiilher, and 
the lost man wem getting very hungty. So ho WRited a long time, but bis friend 
never came back. He took up hia bow and arrows and fled into the far coiintry, and 
was lost altogether. This 1*5 how marriage came amongst men and v.'omen. and it 
is the end of the tale, 

(3,) Tht Origii*. of Mnn awl tkr --lufmeiis. 

Tn the l.%ginuing of things, man end the animaJa came out in this way, at least 
sf> the Beehuanas my. At Secliele's Town there Lj a big hole cfllled LoSwo, which 
goes do’wn a long, long way. It is so deep that if you take a stone and drep it down 
the hole, can hear it falling for a great while, but you never hear it got to tho 
bottom; 5 <j noliody knows how far it goes down, for we never tiy to get to the 
bottom, as wo are verv iiiueh afraid. In this big hole the animals and the men were 
togothoT at firat. But the hole was for too amall for tJiem after a while, and they 
were Bfiuatantly quarrelling for want of room, and each wanted to push tba other 
out. At last tiiey were so angiy that the men began to drive the animals out, and the 
jiiiiinuh! wotdd not go, so the men had to ilrive them out backwanJii, As fast as they 
drove them out, they tiled to come in again ! but at last they quite drove tliem out, 
Xow thegnnmd at the mouth of the cave was very Buft, Uiere was a river, and some 
reeds growing tbera The animnhi, esiieoially the cuttle, made much spoor, and the 
gT*»utid was much cutup witli their tnmka. The animals wore very much afraid, and 
did not go very far from the mmith uf tlie cave. They stayed round about the ImjIb 
the liiat night. By ami by, however, they all wandered away, and began to eat 
the jjrasB round about the place, and so they fntgot all about the bole. After a time 
the men begon to be so many tliat there Iras no room lor them, and so they began 
t« quarrel, and so they drtive each other out | aud when they were going, they 
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destroyer] tbe Hpoyr of the nnjmaLs, ao Lliiit you caimot see the sticMjr any more. If 
yon go to tljft erwo at l^uive you. will see that what I tell you is true, mui it ia the 
cii'l of the Laic, 

fS.) Awih^ Verirlfm f/the irJiope TnFe. 

Jr«u- SccheJe’sTown there is a big cave, so big no luim has ever seen the whede 
of it. Out of tiiijj cave the ammiilH came first. aiidaftanvardB tliejnen, because it was 
far tCKi araall for all oF them. TJie uminals came out in gmat numbei's first. There 
were olamla and blensljucJis, and ajariugbucks, and lotHof other kinds, many of whieb 
we do not see mnr in the land, When they came out they made mucli spoor, and 
they atayerl about the inoutli of the hole a long time. The man then eantbiialy 
came out LliEjjnittslves, as they ivera odmicL They destroyed the spoor of the buck* 
as they came out. so that yna can only stco the si™r of tin* man uow. You can see 
the 1 rucks of the men at the mouth of the big hole, if you go and soe it. This is tlie 
tiul of the talflp 

(4.) W7i.^ iJhi Am tr Lip, 

The men of l-he old tituft told ^tory: The moon wanted to send a luo^ago 
to tbe men of the early race, to teU them tluit as she died and oamc to life again 
flo they would die. and dying come to life again. So the moon called the torioUe ' 
the moon avid to the tortoise: ■■ You go over to those men tiiarB, and give them this 
messugc from me. ToU them that as I dying Uve again, so they dying will Hve 
again," Xow tUe tortoiM was veiy slow, and be kept repeating the message to 1dm* 
self, BO BA not to forget it. But be forgot it, and so ho turned hack to ask the moon 
to repeat it to iiim. The moon was very vexed with his slowness, ami witL liis for* 
getting, so i^hc called the bare, and said to the Ihto, " You run a swift niuner. Take 
Uiis m^ge tothe man over yonder:' As I dying live agnin. so you will dying live 
ngain. So off Uie bare starttHl, but in her great haste abc forgot the messhge, ami 
as she did not wish to show the mo<m that sheluul forgot, sho delivered the meajuue 
to the men in this way; "As 1 dying live again, so you dying will die forever" 
This wim the TncBsage. In tjie nieantinm the tortoise liad rememberud thomesBagf. 
and he started off a second linio. ■' This time,” he to himself, « I won't forget. ' 
He got to the place where the men were, and he delivered his message. Wljen tlie 
men heard his messagB, they were very angry with the bure, who wa.'j sitting nt 
scLiJie disbinee. She was nibbling the gta.w after iser race. One of them nm and 
lifted n atone, ami threw it at tlie Imre, it struck her rlgiit in tlje month, arifl 
cleft her nppar lip, ao tlmt it lias tumimied ao aver ainoe. Tlda is why every hariii 
luisa cleft uppijf bp, mnl it is the end of the tale. 

(S.) Wltg tht ifon’t alfeg ieitk the i/fw/i iVi tkinr ilw/w. 

Tlte Buslmiun never ga to sleep with tlic moon in their fecaa. Tliey never 
build tiioir huts ao.Lliiit tlio moon Khinea in at tbe door. The reason for that I am 
now going to Hdl yoiL A luug. long time ago, a number of Buslimen were encampe I 
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near eume water, Avliere Uu^y hm] killenl game. Th^t wiiter w:m iriiicb. They were 
there a long dmo. Diiting the night when all wqw asleep^ ilie uiwn came down 
to have a ]wk at herself in the water. The maun aften ditj hijt flhe iliii Jifit 
like the BnHhmeu: tn wee her. One af tlie lUitJnnen waking tip,aaw tlie moon wa.^h- 
ing heTBelf in the water Ttie sight wbs very nice, So the Jiian JLw^ ^ke aonje uf Im 
frfeniU very quietly. They Irupkcil arnl tliey were [ikasetl They laughoil ^4t]y, 
Hut w-hiie they were ha iking at tite tnoou in thfr water, some of their eneniieH crept 
np hehiiid, ami lie![}re they eoulLl sei;fie their uea|H3iiB, killed ihiuii all. The en&rnic*#* 
ahouted mucli, axul they took all the meat. Tlmt tb tlie retiwm why we never sleep 
with tim moan hi osir fEieea, lest this ghould liii]i]H,^ii over again, anti some people nay 
that if you &leep with tliO nitaiji shiuing on you, you will wakt^ up with n 
paiij in the fa<x\ This is the way the moon warns us not to sleep. It is the end 
of ilje tulp^ 


(6.) Th€ Ikcfit/nln^^ r/ i/ir Jfirkal 

Onc ihiY, the people say the lion and jaekal went t^i himl for elziuik, Tliev 

' ' ' w 

C4in« t(i H Iniflhy pkee, so they lay tiuwn, a Uttb diwUiice tipirt, for the elandu lu 
pasH tfiftt way. After a timo they carao, Eitiil lu they passed eaeh pkkHstl out iiu 
aniuiftl. The lion shot, but ho missed his imek. The jatkal next liiwl it shot, anJ 
he cri&i out. " I have got my huekbut the lion was very angry at the Jackal, aiij 
he said. " I liave Bbet and killed tlie buck, you only jotssoth'' New the jackal was 
very luueii afraid, and he aiiid iiothiiig, but quite ngrecd witli him. Tiiey went 
home together, inbeEding to come Liter on, su aa to carry boioe theetauJ, after they 
liail luul a ahiirt sleep, as the sun was quite hut. But the jackal had made up hie 
mind to deceive blie lion, aoil so to get the buck. So wheu tlie lion lav down to 
sleep, the jackal pretended to sleep also ; but he suon rose and ran liack to the dead 
eland. He tore open its I wily, and creeping into it. ho stole all the fat of tbe inside. 
To deceive the lion, be made his nose bleed atl tho way back, so tlmt the lion might 
think the eUnd Imd run oiT, and might follow the spoor and be deceived, Ho 
wanted tbe lion to go wrong, 

The lion awoke, and began to follow the blood spoor which the jackal iiad made. 
It Icil him along the wrong way; bet after a time he found the carcase of the eland. 
At tir^t he could not see the jackal, but he caught sight of his toil atieking nut of 
the elond’s belly. Ho was very angry, and caught the Jackal's tail in his teeth, and 
he swung tho jackal out. "Now/’ said tbe lion," yon ha™ deceived me, and I 
won't give you the l)est part of the meat," " Oh father,” said the jackal, " f was Just 
preparing the fat for your wife." Now the lion did not believe him, so he told him 
to stand back. He proceeded to tear out the ineiiio of the ulaud. Ho gave tbft 
jackal tho fat of the breast, and said to him," Take this to my wife," and afterwards 
be said, " Yon can Imva this for yourself,'* bonding hbn the lungsi. Now the jackal 
was very angry, but he took the meat, and went to the den of the lioness. He 
found her there, playing with Ute cube. He said to her, “This is from my father,'* 
and lie threw the lungs at tbs cubs, so that they were much afraid, and ran to their 
•YOU xlvl. q 
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mother for aluilter. The lioneia wjia very argry, Ifiea the jackal said,*' I muiit go 
back to my father, as ha is waiting for me.” But instead of going buck, he callad 
hL b wife and, cblldran ftinn the void. Tljoy ali ran away a long dUlanca iiiti.i the 
void, and there he gave them the fat of the eland. They were mnch pleased with 
thu fat of the ektul. So you see tide is the reason why u lion ^vill never allow n 
jackal to feed ofl* the same buck aa litrauBlf. He always keepe him atauillng at a 
distance, and then, when the Moii is finished, the jackal takes the meat. This is the 
Olid cf the Ule, 

(7,) fA/ Jackal pnmirea th* Eatfx ihath. 

Once upon a time, aa thu jjeo[»Ie say, the jackal porauadcd the hare to go with 
him to be scrvEmta to a imm, whu lived far away. The jackal was htuigry, and lie 
wanted to deoeive the hare. This man wris ti hunter, and not long Ijefare this, nut 
long before they went to lie hie aeevents, he Imd killed a big buck. He had ail the 
fat of the buck in his liouae. Kow the jackal wanted to steal that fat, but he wanted 
the man to blame the hjin; for the theft. So one night, when evoryona wll? asleep, 
lie got up, and ate all tho fat, W hen lie had quite linlslieii that fat, he ti.tok some 
of it and ha atuearofl it upon the hopo’s face, and her futu feet, Then he lay dowit 
again. i’"eitiuorniug the miu, when ha awoke, he uiieeed his fet. Knowing iviiat 
the jackal’s life was, he immediately ncousetl him of being the thief. TJie jackal at 
once said.Not I, look at the hare’s inoutli, look et her fore feet, and yon will see 
who ia the thief." The mim was so verj- angry that he ent a big stick out of tlie 
buMh, and he eanght the hare by the ear. He t hraah&il the Imte so much tliat she 
died: bat she died eaying tlint she had never eaten any of the man'B fat., and that 
the jackal was a liar, Thia is the end of the tale, 

{8.J Th*. Bvjdtmm'* Ffctr of the IJoti. 

Vou know that we Biiahmeu are very much afraiil of the lion. A long time 
^ we used to live in caves. We lived in them much more thjui wo do now. Th[it 
ia how we beoume afraid of the lion. Some men and women were living ji] a big 
cave near the Cn>codjle River. They liad iii*ed there for a long time, and the lions 
liad never clUtnrbed them, although tlie lions were many. The lions usoil to creep 
after their game, and tiiey left the jwoplB alone, But one night, « very tjold ttnd 
wet night, a lion come to the mouth of the cave, and he began to shout, '' I’m 
hungry, give me one of the children.” Tlie people were tnuch fLfrald,and they kept 
very quiet; but as he kept on roaring, they Iregan to throw burning aiicks at him. 
He still kept oa shouting, Crive mo one ol tire childreu to eat." At last one man 
went out with a burning stick atul threw it at the linn, to drive Hini away. Bm the 
lion growled at him, and when the man threw the burning stick nt him he sprang 
upon it, and hit it, so that it wont out, Tlic iian kept on ehouting, ‘'I’tu huiigrv, 
give me one of Uie ohildren to eat.” Airother man went out with a burning atiek 
to drive Itiia away. The Ibn sptfmg at him, uud he dropped the burning atiuk. 
The man was nearly caught by the teeth of the lion. The lion kept on roaring, but 
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he got Dearer and nearer to the mouth of tho cavy, eottuit tlie [>enple eotild see him 
plainly'. The womeu and childron were very macli afmid, and kept proaaing up 
against the baok walL Some of the men wanted to ehoot with the a poii^ned 
arrow at the lioiip. but the othere said, " If yon do bo, he will leap into the cave and 
catch ua alL'' The lion then came right into the ca^ne, and he shouted as before, 

** Fm hungry, me one of the children to eat/‘ T!ie hre In tho yavo wns begin¬ 
ning to bnni low, m the ijef^ple were very much afraid to blow it up, Kow a mMj 
stood npj and seizing a child. Hung it to the lion, Eja^'iiig, ” There, fatliorp there la 
meat." TJie lion otiight the eiiild in his teeth. The people were able on 

both sides of him, and no more of them were eaten. From that day we don"t like 
to live in caves. We build nur lints in the open, where if a Hon comoe we can very 
easily nm away in the darkness, and escape into the bushes. This is the end of the 
tale. 

( 9 .) TAr Lit^n^x Cunniny. 

A woman was one day hUing lier ostrich at a Bpring, which was toveied 
up with flomo grass. We Bufihmen used to hide the water from ottr enemies in this 
way. VVe hide it by stones, or sticking grass or bushes inUi it* Now a lion saw thia 
woman a long dbl 4 Uice off, and he wanted to oat her. The woman bad filled tjorne 
of her eggs, and as she filled them she put them in a net. She heard aoine very 
soft footsteps behind her. Thinking it was some of her friends from the village, 
she called out, '"Yon must watt for the w'ater to come." Now it was a lion* but the 
woman did not look behind her to see. When the lion heard her talking he stopped. 
Wlien she had finished speaking, he said to her, with a terrible roar, " You must 
leave my water to tne.** The woman was much surprised, and she rose from her 
knees to n.m awny* Jnst at that momont tho lion aprang at h&r* He sprang toe 
high Qp in the air^ and he alighteil on the other side. The woman then tirnied and 
ran to the bushes, and the Hon began to smash tho ostrich eggs, which were full of 
water, orying out* " You must leave my water to me " Thai is why a Hush woman 
will not go to a spring alone, and when they go yon eon hear them singing— 

'"The lion said with hia loud loud voicse 
You must leave toy water to me." 

Tills is the end of my story* 

(10.) The IVicJcai JIm€^ Bini, 

The honey bird is a small bml, and dies about trying to toil the Bu^hmon where 
the bees have their nests* Now the Bughmen are very fond of the honey of the 
beesi ac»d sometimes they will elimh very high rocka to gi^t at the honey. One day 
& Bnahmun had l^en out hunting, and he killed nothing. He went to sleep under 
a aiuall tree. A honey bird came and waked Jiim up by caJling out. "Oome, 1 will 
take you where thare b a large bees* nest." The Bushman knew that the honey 
hirtl always found the bees" nests, and oa he was hungry he followed the bird II 
lull lum a verj' long distance, and he was beginning to get tired* when the}* came to 
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lha bottom of a very higli cliff. Tbera it stopped, ami the BubIiiuiui Icgau to giw« 
up ai the face of the cUIT w tind out wfiere the bees were eoming tint and in. TJiO 
honey bird waa silting on n bTaneh near by, saying, “ You 'mill give me some of the 
coinh.'* But a lion wpi? watching iljut BusliniHn from behind u Hmall imah at the 
liottoiu Ilf the cliff, ami the inaa did not see hhn. Jiiat as Ute lion was shsking Jiis 
loins before sjiringing on tiie imin, the Bushman saw him. He tumeil and ran, and 
the lion sprang after Mm, The iioii neai-lv caught liim, but the man tlirew awa^* 
his bom*, hia ipiiver, and Ins karosa Just as the lion overtook him. The lion atoppti], 
gruwlcfl, anfi began to tear up the karosa. Jki the man escaped. Tliat ia why we 
Uualiinen are very cureftil when foUowing the Iioney idni. and wlien it sto^w. we 
always stami back a hit, and fia’re a look rountl the place before we venture forwanl, 
fgr fear there niighi be a lion. Tliat is the whole of the uJc. 

( 11 .) Ilt'te Ifu Jiuttiiiitfn usftf to stait (hr Ktijirn C«Uh. 

IV'e Bushmen do not hare any cattle. We never had any caltle. A long time 
ago, we tueii to get cattle from tiie Becfinanas in thk wnj. We would get on top 
of a high mountain, so tliat we could see well where tlie herds were with the cattle. 
We liked them to be far from the vilMges. We would look and see, and wo would 
tell each other where the cattle were. A lot of ua would go a long way. Wc would 
gti silently, so that we would get round on one side of the Bechtutnas. We knew they 
were miieh airaid of onr poiffined arrows. Then some more of us would bide lieJiind 
bushes and stones, or behind hite of grass, a little in front of the cattle. Wa would 
keep perfectly still until tlie otbfira had got rewly. Then when they were about to 
attack they *oiiId throw a handful of dust into the air. Then they would rise up 
aud shout They would fire some arrows at the lienls. Wc on our aide would lie 
quiet The lienis would say, '* Au, Au," aud they would rush ut the Hnshmeri to 
chase them away, and we would rise and run round tlie cattle, and drivo them olT 
while our friends would tight with the henis. In this way we would get away wiilji 
a lot of cattle. We would drive them to our secret, plaoea in the luoiuitaita, wlicre 
wo would kill and eat them. We never kept them. Somotiinea the Kalira would 
fiursne us. They would come because they were angry, and because they were 
many. Then sometimeis we would have to leave the cattle and run away anil sa ve 
ourselves; hat as soon aa we saw the Bechuauoa coming we always tried to kill oa 
many of the cattle aa possible, so that when the Bechuanae came they would not 
find any aUve to drive away. Then when tlwy had gone home, we would come 
down again and eat the meat; but sometimes the Bechuanas were too strong forua. 
and drove us off; kiliing acme of ua. or they would gat our wives and cliildren. and 
take them away. This is what T know of cattle atealmg. It U the end of the'tule. 

( 12 .) U'fttti ire thQUffhi fl/ i/te IVltitc Man’s iVatjonji, 

Thfl first time wc raw wagons was when the iTtek Boere) went up to 

Sgabee(Lake NgnmiV We thought the waguna were big nmmabs. There were 

^ The BuflhiuQii aJi LoAta Ngami the girtflTe, 
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many oxen going rtud thesQ hig tmitmilrt were going ojh w& llEnngliL 

Some of the old Bitahmea hod seen sin^li things befu^e. They li.H?ked llkoeleijliunte, 
blit they were white. We w'atched thetn n long imwt nnd wv saw that some of 
them stop].M;^iJ. There waa not niLioh nim tli/i.t year, arsH the groi^ w'as not gooiL 
TJie oxen w^pre thin^ and then they died- Many died before ihej got to Llie lake, 
and tsometimf^s we had some of the ilesk At hini one day we saw mtnu of the 
^kht/fi nifce all the cows out of the wagon, and leave it on the veld. We were afniiil 
to gu HEsarit. We tiioiight they had left it bo gmm, hut we saw' that its feet did 
diiE. KioxTr Some got near then, and we looked in. There were loy of tilings inside, 
hut we Bush men ilid not know their nseg, ojid so we left them. We found souie 
(In' meat, wliieh wo took^ Tlwn wo went on after the otbera, anil by and by we were 
near to tfse wagiuiB, tiie Ikhifl got their Isorses and tliey galloped after its. Three 
of ua ivere tiaught, Tliej tied up our haada, and they told m to take tliem to iLe 
water. I wan young t!um. They tied ns up at night, but one of U6 got away In the 
darkneaa. Alt^v a time all the cattle died of Bickiie^e, and the JJtAyJl got sick and 
died tuo. They left the wagons. At firet wlieti we saw them they were living in 
the W'agons. Many of the JMw)! wore killed, umny dicih and others went away, 
Some of the women were mken by the (Beehuanas), but 1 don’t know' wliat 

they did with tlieiiL We Bushuioii never killed aiiy of ihoso i^eople^ liut we took 
tlieir cattle and ate iiiauy of them. Tlie wagons died on liie veld, and some of 
them xvere burnt. That is what I knew' of the JJt'Airfl. Ii ia the end of tbo tale. 

(13*) TAr /Vo r a/ tAf Li^Atn huj JUnt. 

The Bushmen when they a lightning bird vmArrfta) Hying over 

them arc mncli afmid, mid llipy think that the lighltung is coming. They any that 
tlie next time it Ughteos, the bird will come to Itiok for Its neat, and they nmy Iaj 
killeib If the Buahmon are drinking ut a jkkiI in the river, and the lightning bird 
lUifs over them they immediately leave ofT drinking at that place. Tliha bird has a 
eininge cry, and when we hear it at night wc are iimoh afcoiib We doo^timitate the 
cry of tfjc bird os we do those of some other birds, ns we are very much afraid of im 
coining to look for ua. Tliis bird make^ a big neat, but we novitr go near tbe place, 
ami we do not rob its nest, as we do tbe neats of other birds. The Bechuanas are 
very much afraid of this bird, find do iioL rob its nest or eat its 

( 14 ) T/tf BifJfhmnn ami thf Jafhtl. 

The Bilver Jttckiil ia a verj* tieceitfiil animal, but ho has a aloe akin, and we 
like to wear it very mneh, Well, oae Jar a BuslimaTi saw a ailjackal killing n 
small buck. The Biialinian ahot at the jackal with hia how, and missed him, bnt 
ho did not know that. The jackal pra tended to be dead, and when the Bushman 
Btuoped down to pick him up, he suddenly Jumped up and ran off Baying, “You 
liniught to fi;st my nkin to wear, but I an! not going to 1* caught." We alwava 
watch tbe jackal. 
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(Id.) Mow w gfi mr ITav^f. 

I tiavG told you that when we want tci iiiatry^ we muai make a present to the 
girrs father. We miiHt go intri the vdtJ ^nd kill an animal. Now the iiirin who 
wanta the test girl will try to kill a fat huek. hut ho may tiy to kill a lion or a 
le^jjjflriL If be killa a Ijdu all iLie pecjple praise fiiiii, ami say wlmt a bmve man be 
iia, and he get$ a nice girl Tliey jiiat go and Uve togetlier after that. A man 
rnuat at least kill a apringbuck or a duiker before he can get a wife. No buck, no 
wife. Tluit is buw we get our wive*. 

( 16 .) Tlii' Uatiffil fi lid tkc Tftrtmuit, 

* 

Qno day the rahliii saiil to tlra tortoise, us nm u race,'* and the torioiae 
&aid^ '* All riglit."* Now die tortoiBe lieing u slow ronnt'r, made up hia mind to 
tell all his frienda to help, and they aaid^ *' We will” Now they aU came, m 
before the race started he pnt one about every hundreil yards or ho. Then Lliey 
Vjegiiji to run. The mtibit ntu very fast, and then colled out, Where are you i"" 
and tlie first one shouted out, " Here I ani*^ So off be rtui again and went on for 
a bit and ehoatei;! out, ” Where are you I*' anil the seeontl one answered, " Here 1 
am.^ So he started off harder again, and after a hit. feeliug sure he Lad oiUrun 
the tortoise, he called ullt^ "Where hto you now?“;iiid tJie third one answered, 
'' Hero 1 am." The labhit ran on to the winning-post uufI again called out, 
" Where are you and a tort^jiee eittiug at the winniiig-|.Kjet called out, " Here 1 
uiD." The rabbit woa aurpmed, but he said, ^ Shake liandu, you are a very slow 
runner, but you have lM>aieii me tliis time, I asked you to run a mco,aE 1 was aure 
I coulil leave you IjeJiiaLi/' 


Tefcms or Remtionship. 

The zolutionsbip teniLs given liclow were obt^ed at Dr. Seligman'a auggi?s- 
tion, with the help of a list he supplied. The Maearwas are tiot very clear Upon 
tertuB of rdaUousIup, only the very near relations having aj^ial teriiia. OmiissioiiB 


in the bat indicate ihia. 

[m^.)=nuin apcHklng^ 

falbetj Wa, 

mother, mara, 

elder V>TothcT {mn.), fhilaia, 

cider brother (w.a.). 

elder sister (m j.), ck4 ^Wfh. 

fatlier'a brotberj rhi bal*a, 

fatlier's btothet's wife, 6am (hula 

father's brother's chUd^ rAiZa jywvj. 
lather's child, ^At 
father'a aister, rA-iin yirrif. 


(w^.)=woman speaking, 
father'^ giater's buslmnd, cfiiha fjwekt 

f&Hier's Biater's child, rhitnn [jim. 

inothefs brother, ehitaia. 
mother's brotlter'u wife, i^ubara em 
\\^t{ck(K 

mother'a brothet'a cbiJd. 
mother"ii sister, muru. 
inotlicr'a ftistof e husband, fcara, 
mother^a sis tor's chihl, rhida^hu, 
faiher'e father, tiukAadta, 
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1'ebms of BsLATiDNsnir^— rmtd. 


father's inotjiet, 

husbmd^s brother's child. 

mcfther'fl father, Antrarm, 

brother's child (w^Oi 

mother's inotJier^ uiafi 

wife's brother's child. 

tiiEstiantI, hidiHu^, 

aiater'a child (m.a.), cA» ffwh 

wife^fl father^ Awr, 

huabaud's aister'a child. 

wife's mother* 7tuf€. 

aiater'a child (wa), chi Li 7 M?icf. 

htifiband'a father* 

wife's aiater's chtlrL 

huahand's mother, fflwtsAf, 

aon'a child (ni.s.), 

wife*fl brother, chi (tAtwiAo. 

HOa‘« child (w.s.), chi (ypra, 

wife's sister, chi ff^rrkc^ 

ilaughter'fl child (nLSr), cAt 

husband's brother, rAirfa^A^;. 

da^ighter's child (w.fl.). or do. 

busbiuid's sister, cAi ffuxkt. 

wife, Jl^vAo, 

wife's meter's lituaLoud, hiHckc^. 

danghter's hruband hawko. 

Uusbond'e brother's wife, \ya^kwp. 

daughter's husband (w.b.)* kaucko. 

«tin*B wife'n {Mi«tiU*, t\i/awthiare t \Um^ aoo'a wife (id.h.), L^aieftitw. 

son, 

aon'fl wife {wA»). 

daughter, \}f^i 

aisier'a husband, kaucha. 

yomiger brother (luj.)p cAida^ha. 

aister'a husband ^ 

yoiin^r sister imj^% chi 

brother ^ wife (ihaX 

younger brother (w.a.), chi rAwaho. 

Ijrothcr'e wife {wjl). 

youdger ftigter (w.s), cM ffweki. 

parents, ['fftint c&warc. 

hrother'fl childi chi 

Idndrcd, \gw 

Kamb3 of An/uai;?. 

Speoies* 

SesuTwa. 

Elephaa africanns. 

f7A4ndMi. 

Rhinoceroa hieoraift 

(Jabit, 

Rhidooeroa nimus. 

\KJiii, 

Equua c^uagga. 

KohaQ) 

Eijdua ImrchdliA 

Kiihfl (1) 

Eq^dtis 3^bni. 

Ki}ka. 

Bos taiffer. 

jtfflO. 

Bnbalia oaaiiuu 

\\Kauui^ 

Damaliscua lunaUs. 

AutAUa 

CoDnochaetQB gna. 

\K<€.. 

Cephalophufl grimiDi. 

Kkoa. 

Oreotragua sal tator 

[AhitfC 

Antidorcas euchore. 

IKhtiU^ 

Oryx gazeBa. 

\/Chw, 

Hlppotraguii niger. 

Ju pJuki, 

HippotmguB eqnmns. 

ffice JAAna, 
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Names of Amjials — emtd . 


Species. 

Sesarwa, 

TanTDtragu^ orjrx^ 

Ihi. 

Strepaleerow cnpousiEL 

Dhtn^ 

GiraEfk catiieloparialls. 


Hippo[Kit:itiiu» ampliiljiiiH. 

JiL’uh w (3r). 

Felm IcfL 

JOiam^ 

Pelis pardTis, 

f'r;:*. 

Fclih 

(ruriju^it^ 

Felin qcrcata. 

Kuril. 

Felis nigripea. 

Kfthdi (3,). 

Cynaeluro^ jiihakicB. 

Kkao. 

Viycrra^'civetl^ 

Tmmbft. 

HyacDa crocuta. 

Ina. 

Hjoena Rtriatn. 

JHni kim na. 

Lvcaoq pictros. 

AIhi. 

Cimis Inpoater. 

JTjyiTa. 

Caub metaoioelAs, 


Oiycteropua nFer. 

IKT7iarti«+ 

Lepus capeusifl. 

Jabt. 

Ifipus BaxatilEN. 

Ph^H. 

I^pus crasaicaudiiCiiii. 

SobfkoliJ^ 

Pedetea caflbr. 

Jou, 


-VOCABTTLAKy. 

Nort—In tJje following pages (anil also above) t>be letter (S.) Indicates that tho 

word is lioiTDwed from Sechuaiio, either wholly or in a modified form. No 

indioatioD haa been given where the word w'as originally Bushman, and then 

ro-introduced into Sssarwa through the medium of Seehuana. TJiia would be 

an intereating study of iteelf:— 

dJi, ym. 

oio UikAo^ ladder, step^ 

ndf to nDiitirstaTii]. 

a sltin for carrying u child. 

aba^ tc OJirrj' o^er jduontdef^ 

dt (Aw L-kamy a kir^, 

ftba^ a licjg. 

o^p home. 

a potato. 

at home. 

d&M, to l)ear a child. 

tiehaa, not at home. 

^baa kakho^ to saddle. 

ffl ho cAi(?ttAoT from that day ever after- 

hi4*tk 

a Aw rAweAo J warda 

ohaho, to bear of cattloX 

Cl hUt wiiIl 

aha a btirdoD, 

a Aw Kke^ oil 

abo, to ride, clLrak 

<1 ku yf, and 

ait;, to near, m a hors^ 

a hui liAuirf, tii join With. 
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Vck^abutjAHV — mjifd. 


u hii hij alml. ciincernbif. 

d Wp a town, viUflge. 

ai^ \\kwft, the lid oF a pot. 

itm, a kraiUp i^illuge. 

fiiQ pdf0, a cow in th^ kriiaL 

airi^ to believej difaent] to. 

am, belitif. 

uin^st^ a dish* jwt, plate. 
itiiUL \Jio, a smitll i>oL 
am<t jiwp ti water pot. 
ama jibdYi, a eniidl poL 
to agnec, 

am irAwtii agreemenU 
avi clothes. 

an, to ripen. 
mi, U> know. 
ana^ to be ripe. 
an^tha, knowledge, 

ATifjo, to iuend a hole in li blnnket, 
to clothe* dross, 
anf'^hof a doO?. 

anr fad'ho, to clotliep drees auoibor. 

to CI1TS0. 
antj, to take out. 
ani>, a pubhc uiooting^ 
o^, to dcidge^ 

OQ, to i;!0o m a diivt^ 
oe eo, to frighten. 
w ii Cft^waril 
ur^f ^hicii, to work 

ant, nntneiyp to wit 
atfm^ to tficreaaa ( 3 .). 
alh^i e i Irme, ne’^^rthDlew^ 
aih^ OOt instead ni 

rt th^ thttma, to say to. 
ait, to foax. 

an, to sensamp ahotit, make a noise, 
attffkwe, hliintp round, 
aao, fear, 
aun, n qtii^Tjr. 

anu, a tarantula. 


B. 

babft nhtd^, maagCp ficak 
Sorf* my father (pL ban), 
bak^^ a bed (S.). 
ikiSki a nottlQ, 

^^^Lp a coat. 
bair^i, a hitch. 

quitOp really* of a tnith. 
bara, father (pi. btjt irreg.). 

Itara, a liarvesL 
hara^ a rainy season. 
kirfikfi, aulLmiu. 
harfifkit green, 
to hi^ 

A«p to porsnade. 

* to lairdon too njiidii. 
tu abound. 
hiba^ iiupDB^ihle. 
bekmf , 
kia, to lioil. 

hfU, the Ikank of a riret. 
b^rekathi^ a carpcnlcr. 
hrpa^ unable. 
hiane^ a gTa$ehopf^r, 

biiggage« skinn . for bouses, 
liki rktt^ikko, to he naked. 
biba, ^seftir, a debt. 
hibarti, gixidK, oliaitel^ 
tiAaffi llArwWiOp to scatter about goo<b, 
to plunder. 

bii, to barkp howl as a dog. 

Binm^ the Makarangn. 
ftiihiki, tamo ( 3 .). 
bokoD^ a worm. 

ioioo^ a hall of hair in the stomach of 
an aniiual. 
booid^ ft spider's wob. 
boo ||Ani3p an axe handle. 
boori, a wonb talc, legend, oonveriation 
b&nr, gentle. 
bordh^^ flatp slippery. 
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boriy strife. 

a net for ostrich e^s. 
bstia, to sow, 
hzdaihit a Howerp 

a 

vita, to forbid 
rhn, thou, you* 
thay to dip in w^ter. 
thHHy to enter^ go m. 
c/irtrt, nuittreiiSp aletiping skin. 
e/«t6f'p tureen* 
rhi rA/f, to lift up. 
rJia tfAttim, to give ootaelf to, 
to put io. 
cArt A/fi, etiemies. 

rhfiAa n\gti^i, to push sticks iota a Bro. 
ffuihi ntfthi'y to frown. 
chai nytt?ftkOy to pretend, 

rhtii to restTum oneself. 

fArtt llyr* \ffUy to open the eyes wide. 
ehm \hai/Oy eyebrow. 
fAftiY, eye- 

chai khai Ikkurij seed, 
chai ofinm, blind. 
ehdi teaiu. 
cha ka, by means of. 
cka ktui, a battlo^ajs. 
cA(t htty please. 

cha ljfc<« ixiMy to answer for oneself^ 
fArt kai^ the eyea. 
tha kai iJAumf to close the eyes. 
tha fa, to nurse. 
eha fa to forgetu 
dia khai kkoTiy a fiy. 
chfi kkniudki, a spy. 
dea kkmt, to ereatep 
rfat to bend 
to search. 

cAora, iL thorn tree. 
tJuirana^ to ping. 
cAartfa, damp. 


f^karOf It WHit-a-hit thorn. 
fAiirw, mirth. 
rA/imj* to plead with, 
ffa, to lead, 
liver. 

trAne, to pulL 

cAi- ufa, m\ net. 

rA4^ rfa, to give ear to, hear. 

ckt r.knrhOy to Spit. 

rikiCj pull through^ 

rAsr, to hong up. 

r/u'f f the ear. 

r.h!^y spittle. 

to make toliacco. 
rAe>^ khtih^, cdi^o. 
cAittKt rArma, to flavour. 
rJi4\n^ to hide, 
rfa^noft, a liryuodile, 
to patch, 
r/uo, u rodp a 
fAflrriAo, & tiflk* 
chit so tlwit, 
cAt\ I, me. 
aAi, to entice. 
thi r/mr/itf, my brother. 
chi toy i!lulfL 
skiiy to be siekp ilL 
rAt't^ to call. 

eAi !fa7/¥^ lord, chief, king. 
eki fatvivAfl, I am hungry (exclama- 
tiOD}L 

a locust. 
rAi’m, a apoom 
rAiiuiT chimHy to add to. 
fAiwiflt cA-kui/e^ to smear. 
rAimt, a funeral 
rAA), to beckon to. 
ehw, sickness. 
cAio, E call^ 
thi *s&, to wipe. 
rAmi, I (emphatic), 
fAn, a person. 
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cho^ yellow wood tree^ 
l^Oilk gi>oduB^ 
ehot dcliiH 
rhfHL, til come out. 
r/i/i iikitf weL 

fAy tthu, tij cause: to move. 
e/im ju, 11 hutu 

rAii anr^ the pafimnlimu. 
rhobiui^ a garden. 
th^hr. warm water^ 

^A«Aecr* slowly, 
rAochn^ to amam 

rAo hi darhitt wild iMMupn 
ckoii dae/f^a^ wild hetnp. 
r/w ktiAe^ nn abaceee^ a lioil. 
dAm hikho, to lieconie jsealoiifl. 
tAo kajenif-t io be ve3cwl+ 
f Aw kai'AiJ, to aelL 
cAo hfM, a lhag for raedidne, 
tho h/nui, to outeptin. 
tkako, Kafir «om, millet. 
choiii^ to feel, lu5*rH 
cho mafm, goodnea^. 

€k(^7a to imdersUuiJ. 

cAy'W kaUuj, to be heard, uuderetood. 

cAo^mo, hcsring, obedieuee. 

eA^ymjifc, deaf. 

cAim, to wrestle. 

ck&n^ to flbake. 

rAoftfi^t^ muciLS. 

choTUt/ut^ to ba out of joUit^ broken- 

rAonii-irno, probably. 

chtM^ a wizanL 

ckon^t to difltributo. 

eturnee, to blow the iioso. 

th<monjfa, elantiiig, ctwkecL 

cAfmyti, to be surprifiod^ 

rho nytadw^ wait a bit 1 

cAoOp defiance. 

ck^>o^ chanuB. 

dhOit, to tOASt. 

choo^ the iieart. 


leatlier. 

rAutYi, to resmie- 

t'AofyTs, to FeJceiae (ita captured cattle), 
rA^(mxAt^ to deliver* 
ehtin>t a skin blanket* karotsa. 
cAurt^i to decay, rot, enrropb 
rAoro* rottemicss, pm?. 
f ho Isiaa, to 1>e unkiud to, 
fAeii, to buy, 
ehoUt to doetoTi 
rA^ te, to be docioi^. 
rAfm a hillock, 
an elephant. 

du^tm a young elephanU 
an elephant'? trunk. 
tkaMf A man, 
rAwp to adqnire. 
tku, ilung. 
ehu, pcrbai>s, 
dmi, the notse. 
fJiiit tone of the noae. 
rA^^p an elbow. 
diutiOf to go round a thing. 
icAurit a year. 
cktiru, to make room. 
rAuii, dried cow dang ufled aa fuel- 
rAiew, a perecn. 
cA^m, to go out 
to break. 

rhfcna, to take the foot off imything. 
ehimh4), a carbuncle- 
fArwi good bearieiL 
rto put away, to nndresa^ 
rAii^tr \\ffau I^Up to oppose p^pl^ 
rAwMfr lfcrt4fi; to itoh. 

opeuiy^ in the Bight of. 

rAm, the noflc. 

JAqIo^ the DostrUfl. 

D. 

daba, to teasep vex. 
daAwat to be drunk. 
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dfiiui^ chllillnkMl. 

danarha, a girl, nnmomiHl wpnipiii. 
dano, to Jitone, 
c£crot^ to liry up. 

\dfrra^ a tiiig^r mil. 
dttmha^ to liAV^e filoinacli ache. 

8alt 

iMx, El mark, 

rffZw cMff, to culigbtfsn. 

dfff€f, {i saJti imn. 

dene, to lick up the rouiiiin^ uf food. 
denee^ a hoziey. 

the honey bee. 

dciiet Mon>^ a bees" neat in the gioimd^ 
dfiue aSwriE, beeswax. 
d*meha, Ui finislL 
dhrtbn, to cover. 
dAfim^ the tongue. 
dJui/ri^ au opening. 
dinm, a tortoise. 
d/itnti fAiO, a liar. 

dhnm dham, to tame. Dtake a |)et of. 
to tell liea. 

J/atM a small torloiaeL. 
ifAnnf \hpio, the latynjc. 

Mmu to pay. 
dhtH^ to burm 
E/Afttt, a path, a roud. 

a Etmall hare, 
dtiiiH |]i(ci a guide 
Maa iifii-Jio, wages, pay. 
to set on &re 
lightning. 

dltfbe dhtbe, a Iwrp, candle 
dhiri^ to pour out as water. 
dlitHt, grass. 
dAtiinf the neek. 
dhifia, to try to do a thing. 
dhtrf^ bo remove 
dmft^ to deby, tarry (S.). 
dm ehc^ a. oinver persom 
diui knHt a Btriped hyi^oa. 


dWioyiff, shame (B.). 
doiHt the tliroaL 
dorOf to boro. 
dv, an eland. 
daba, to tread. 

to beeoiiie dark. 
dwftir to defend oneeolf (S*). 
dim fhjon alwir, n white cutter ant. 
ddr dwelit,^ to alnte. 
rftcWj. young, 
dww chtf, a ilwarL 
dme a yontb* 
dwrlifi, portion, a piece, 
difier jwTt^p. a young rock dove, 
rfjfw rmi, a nestling, 
dmnet^ routu! about, 
rffnew. a little. 
dyieu, a buBtard, 
liriZa, strife. 

J/nmo^ GtsL 

E. 

f Iv: fcj it is not he (exclamation), 
i le is it ahe (exclamationX 
fbei ye, to stimd oi^er, 
rbt njiijiwr* to dkputo. 
fbr m [lAiffl, a white mimosa. 
re/fu ahe, to dust- 
e \dhuu-, a aear^ 
reba, this iierson. 
eerku^ to be like:. 
ehe, to deserve, 
the ahe, to happen. 
rAtfvi, hither (intitlonX 
fhm |'j« wi, til Imve a friend, 
yet. 

fAw nyett it wifl be, muat be. 
rAuY, be nothing at alL 
ekude, to turn round. 
e [taiTrt, giin|xjwder. 
e hhii, a was of oli 
to BEKHjp emt 
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V OCA 


^hnff veooidwijfp ilcudly* 

f mi- khffit t ia it right ? 
niuHir, hiSp luirs, 

Cfft i^irkQ^ wife, hu«1jand, 
etn jv! Mf> / 1 tegoD0 1 
rMifOt II mmfiurep 
All olwi^v<!r. 

€nti^ to journey. 
fTi?W, lioro *tt Uiifl pliice. 

to conus dear to, 
to codic here, 
mrw, there, 
to reigiL 
whtiiJ. 

etsoro, u dewlap. 
rMWp U» mentioii, 
iyf, ew^l. 

F. 

Jiela, 1<J sweep (S.^ 

/p/« p fly (S ). 

G. 

to be satii^liiHL 
\ffaa^ tu raise the head 
yaa, to lean on- 
fffta, an awl, a needle. 

[jftoi p a peg of wood, bhict 
an effort 
to fight 

to diBlikOp offend 
\gaa, chirare, an iirhoritanee. 
famine. 

gaha^ a rhinooetos. 
tfoha^ a friBiuL 
tjaha chon, friendisbip* 
ffaba^, to be a friend. 

^ha JtftOp a custom. 

TTiAffo, to be friendly wiik 
W^tfara iJiium, to flap the wings. 
Wgahara llAav, to chop branchee. 
HJbnv, to acnnstuin to. 


Ui Oil vise, a^lvicc, 
a grraffe. 

fjai>rr [\f/ftu, a solitary bull ginifle. 

Ui take advice, 

^7/v tfie Siiij thorn Croe^ 

^Ufif trodiuiijijep tiiTu over. 

gabi ffitbif tn be cfiaugeable. 
gitbi a change. 
giibi it^ip to ubtHin. 

fiw, to brawl, to tightv 
][gadi, a auiew^ 
a female. 

\\gft£^ to chew the cucL 

[lyri« ldu\ a dowry, tuarriiige oittJe. 

gaif cannot 

gtimit tn despise. 

a wiunan. 

divorce a woman, 
lV/rtirAii, lean, thin. 

to aim at with u buw. 

41 steiufxik. 
tlie clreek. 
to visit 
Wgair.^ to stuile, 

the calf of tlie leg. 
yairh'iFarf, siTangers. 
l^ierhmt a woman. 

Wgait^bo, chief, king. 

[gauha l^-^tc^p prince, cfaieftaitL 
Itf^ni^Aatip kingtiom. 
to be l>ent 

IfjairA^ a chieftain. 

\^aicho ISj^irAop qneen^ chiefs wife. 
gaietki^ a Bervant 

to draw loU. 
gaihe, warmth. 
gaii, a pnff adder. 
i\gai ka c/m^ to pa$a through, 
ji^i ka ngin he, to esteem, think wdl 
uf. 

\ya{ a daughter, 
iljfnic, gitat- heat. 
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\]Gtiijfi^ iL Kf>miiii£L 

ft Tiilritorp Btwiigerp 
ffaiyej It ringhdl^. 

IS^ifiwUp in the middle of, between. 
|[^ Jittf, to Ehow^ point to. 

][^A UtiCKi'p to show to, iiistnict. 

Ilya SjtAatp to give evidenoeT coofEiifi^ 

Wfffiia, n eoiiJ!tyaiil 

ffam, to oast aw&y. 

ffam, an oath. 

ffam^ to swwHf ftn oatli^ 

tffum, to wish- 

Wffam, to punish^ beat. 

Ijyrim, to love, oovot. 

|[ynia, tl loupe, 

[yaw, ngly. 

lym^p B point, u aide. 

to sweats 
llyawo, danger, 
to loYU^ 

{{ffaKnicha^ to i»eaeeoh. 
tlyftwii tAo, tu tltryw away. 

IlyffwAi, dislike, 

Wffam rJiteare, parunte. 

[ynwfr^ tt bow* 
yjim yjam, to gTi>pe. 

Ilyfiw to knocks grope about* 

ho to be lost, 

ywwo, the truth, 

|iy«4n0p liirtlu 
gmn^oyhr, l<J9a, 

B loxner, trimd, parMit, 
to doobt, complnin. 

[yaU, grapes, 

IlyaSp to build, live, dwelL 
^na! don't! 
a leaf* 

^nnd, the husk, ped of a fruit, 
[lynna a pillow for the beak 

a beard, 
an eagle. 

Jyfifwv, guinea fowl 


|[y£tn Mkho^ to make puaoe. 
a budding, 
an os^trich. 
to run. 

yanikit a doubler^ 
i\ffanih\ a builder. 

severe pain. 

Il^^p to beuouie old, old agei 
gm, to bide, oonceaL 
l|ywo, to y{»eak* 

IlywaOi a suate. 

WffoOt Ui plough* 
to pass by. 

]ffao, to plough, dig, cultivabe^ 
Wffoo^ to i^eg out a ddUt t4> dry* 
HjTttO diOf jixi old purson* 

Wgao the trail of a snake. 

a green tree euake. 
Wfffio a fTTiiall blaek cobra. 

pnrOt scab. 

\ffara, a tetter, epi^tlo. 

^.irn., a finger nai l . 

\ffam, to Kcatter. 
jlyinm7Ai3fp to splinter. 
ywTij thatch. 

to croak, buzz, croak* 
ffarii^ to careaB. 
ffnrinyr, the iSump of a tree. 
Iipin'yf, to toar+ bellow. 

\ffaro, a cock o^triclL 
paroha, to freeze. 

\ga7v ibit au ost4*ich ^gg* 

a bowl. 

ffitu, lo forbii 
llynu, to eecape. 
y»u/a youth., young maiL 
a bubble* 
ffav, govenunenL 
gnu, to atop* 

^u, to clean* 

^uau, cleanness. 

'iffau cAo impertinent. 
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^fiw w malse oleJOL 
H^ic ll^ittp to b0 uncertain. 
^ffdu-Tttfom, to be wise. 
Jjni^-rt^wWp wifltloiiL 
Lt/iftwOt 0. Bnake. 
j% ciirtftiu, 

[l^iK eku *pe, tfl be safe. 

iha to safely. 
t»i eipect. 

(fl^iip to prifia. 
to count 

[ffri, to commit adultery, adultery. 
\ff^tM^ an adulterer, 
a fly. a bee. 

to scold- 
t*:» put inta 
[ff€y€, retL 
d^Art/?, to be mad. 
to try, 

a Moauto* a Moclnmna, 
Wffhatt rkot ^ madmiiii. 
madpeflSL 

tl^&oAe, to go astray, to wander* 
|[(7AaAnf, a mistake. 

a DiuBcle. 

IlyAaw. a woim. 

to go a jnimiey. 
to fall, 
a jouniBy. 

Hl'/Aam, the ffum the UgbL 
a day. 

[y/urm. a basket. 

W^hAm thio, suiiseL 
]\gha^ chvxt^ sunrise, 
ll/^AarTic:^, an ajitbeor* 

to enclose with a fence. 
ffhancc, the chin, the jaw. 

Wgkano, masA- ^ 

IffAfflw. Basnios. Bechuanaa. 

thunder. 

Wghau, a plough- 
[\ghan, to perspire slightly. 


to dance 
[yAAAi. A dancer, 
s frog, 
to onvor. 

to greet a pei^n. 
tmkhn^ a cover. 
l^AWp to undress. 

to catcln to Bcize. 
to move out of the w ay. 
]y/£^iw, the last 
ghu, a thing. 

\ffie^ to-day, now. 

\ffir aitifOp seeing that 

to shave, to cni one^s hair. 
j^rK, a siilvcr jaekiil 
iG^inV the Mstehele* 

a vo™g silver jaekaL 
veld Ln the dr)' season 
\g&, a feather, 
jw. an antlicar. 
ffQf to Domfert. 

[jjfKt, to be spilled, 
a mountain. 

dAcwwo, a motmtain top. 

^goOr the of a mountain, 

to restore. 

\giwjtdn, a rock hJire. 
muth mortar. 

\ffobu cA3imho^ to foam at the mouth. 
go ll^rAfl, to melt 

hma, A koorlian. 

^cvAa» a flea. 

to Idll uneselL 
gohn, A cave, a slielter. 

5jrc»Ao, an ielami 
^>p happy. 

\gukho, to become matl. 
to open. 

to cause to open. 

1^0, the ankle- 
IjWo ]gih to lie in the sun, 
to pull up. 
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ffiffh, to lilow m the winti^ to ^inoke 
to fillip, 

(yrm* the eouL 
a pytlion. 
to iLoatcll. 

\\fft*ia ch<\ [i dwarf, n soiall poT^on. 
\\^mfihtir to fiiuuthor. 

jinn, a dirnflj, 
ffon, uj acrape up together 
to fipill. 

ffOt\ to be eileoL 

1^, to mimJer, kilh defeat, cojiqiier 
1^, war, yhitiglkter, conqtieat, ULoider 
to drive away, 

ffWf to delaiit 

ilffoot mifooBa, gum of the miiiKisa* 

1^, no enemy, 
fftio, Etlence^ Htillnesa. 

a battle^ a fight 
||^, a toodL 
11^ ll^arip tootliaitihe. 

jr^> eoii^amptiua, coll] m the cheaL 
( 5 ^ 1 ^ #f.y^fp to tnut. 

a raiinlerar. 
ffyoihi, a ctiiiirtirUiT. 

[foothi kalAof comforts 
ffMT, the b^Ltkljoiiie. 
ffifrrkii^ after. 

fprtTi a joint of the backbone* 
fptrH S^T!T ||A"tcv, to beiid the liackt 
lie down. 

|5^7TiofAi, a tanner, 
lywnt* t*} p4Uir out alowly. 

H silent i^rsoa. 

^wf, big, laigB. 
to move, 
oiL 

tl/TKifei, the crown of the bead. 
ffukima, a milk sMn^ 

\ffum, to cmeK 

chana, to vwt a fiiok person. 
^nihot behind. 


ffuno, far. 

hi fijUb^i, to go 
ywri, to injure, to mock, 
to dmuage. 
l^ackwankp f^hind. 

Ifurike^ to periBh. 
yirriAop deatmetimi. 
ffuri-jtrti, a tiger cat 
yitH the spinal coni 

til liecome destroyed, 
ffuriflti^ a destroyer^ a mocker- 
^n’jsflrv an in^piiy. 
iJHrtif to destroy* 

|(7ff7iip c^JiL 

l^r^rtfira, to bo cold* 
near. 

Iffuu, to Umt down a river, 
dust. 

]ffuu [s)pap to wafelt 
fjuwr. Lime. 

gu^fi, a cup, a dritiking vessel matLe of 
gourd. 

lyiAif a soil, a driiiL 
IllTViYZp a stone. 
ijffvWp not a bit of IL 
a grave* 

\ffim chart ekoj a one-eyed person^ 

[|j 7 iP[i/, Uj return toi 
[^-rt a little ehitiL 
\tppa l^icwre, a family, kindred. 
f'lfW7« |A™i.rr, a cairn, a heap of stones 
on a grave. 

\fftm nntr a childlesa person, 

full. 

to lie in wait for game, 
trouble. 

■ffwmi, to wutciL 
a porcupine, 
the moon. 

ffxper llifcriifi, a porcupine quill, 
again. 

ffttxl££^ a woman% aiiter or brother 
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kie, to lio. 

All, a tree, medkiDo, 

At |tir«, a bufih^ or shruU 


to fltir. 

ifiOEireho^ afterwimlfl, 
ffwcrc |^??«?, back. 

fat of ao aiiinial. 
fftH cho, to touch e^ach other, 

^wi cAo jfojctAcp* to hftiTfl t4]ucht;:L] each 
otlicr. 

tj?w(mfai, to mekc a heap of any thiog. 
lyitfi ^1*100 to bo giddj, 

Jeakho, to epoak to. 
a string or tope made of giui^ 
u hridla^ 
a body, 

gmi 9t]fffiu, to biirn cliarcoaL 

alone. 

H. 

htu^, th^. 

Aflfe?, ahalL 
hahix, come here. 

A ^ttriTlg apron* 
kaie, n^ht. 

A««^ to fleo. 

Artie* too much. 

Artie, to swell. 

Artwr^ to play on an inatniment, 

ArtH, cold. 
hfiin% liitlep 

ArtiWi Artfi, 

Artmi eclipse of the mootL 

A^firtg a Bivelllfig, a tumour. 

Artni, a cuckoo. 

Artrtp to provido water fur a joumej. 

[Arto, a biLffi^la 

ha uka t.hfg inoming* 

haya, aharp. 

Ae^j, to make work* 

Aer, war* 

|Ar ^jTip to blow a tre with the mouth. 
hetkif a worker, a labourer. 

Ai. a vultiiire. 

Aifijrta^ to fierve. 

VOi. XLYlh 


hi ilifcrtttp to obup^ cut down a tree. 

the open coontryp the voliL 
Aiti ehif, u Moaarwik 
hie rAo kwio^ the Sosarwa language. 
hipe^ an axe. 

Awrtp t!ie heati. 
hmee, t<^ smelL 
k'mtMwif to emeD anjiihing. 

Artp nothing. 
hoba, to bend (S.). 
tAtw, to be asleep. 

lArt Uuf lyikkOf to give a man rntdicinja, 

ho itsihm, stilL 

lAo kAiim, a latgo manef] lioiL 

ho life, to reject. 
holfi^ to threch. 
ham, upon, im, below, 

(Awftp to lock, bar a dnor. 

JArtWip a lairge owl. 

A^>7n., a lion, 

Aofft, to help, support. 
hoTiif bancL 
hoM^ carrot!!. 
hotifV Mrtf, small-pox. 

hojtm, heljin 

homuthi, a Jielper, 

(Auo* Iiair. 

to banish, 
feirt, evil 
|A^, forest 
hofj idrt, Ian, inirtii. 

Aofrt, over yonder, 

Aontj a vki, marsh, pan* 
horche, toscmlch. 
konodj to arrive, 

[fejM, haih 

kmikho, penni^ion. 

AuAu^urt, to make boil i^S.)* 

[Awwi, breath, spirit 


n 
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Aw^ Ui i&a a small apottod hyaena 

ilmm, a spooiL 
ijffi, to hiilL 

J 


huu, Ui leflvi^ 

|Avv> llif;^ chest 
Auu, a thiiL^. 

\Kirn, to ponr. 

to go dawiu 

|A«c!u MMt/, to Cromplate^ 

A«.ie; to fisir» be afmid of. 

tt> JTtb* 

hm^ iip to ]eam 
hiceaha, pregnant. 
kwt^^ to squecae out pm 
to be snrpriaaii. 
fear. 

hmr, to escape^ run, Qy from. 

Avse chalk, lime. 

hv^ffshe^ white, 

A^vAky, to outmii, 1^0 hofore. 

Ai/y JA^w?, a roan antelope. 

[AtsYftwY, to beeoine hot. 

|*.«Yr«, the bowels. 

|Aw!rtY* to pmy. 
hitwe, A muddy pool 
AiwrrAf, Ut fli^ratoh. 
hwfi/ii, a fogitiveu 
km, good, wbIL 
|Atd!4* to entice. 
kwi I Alt, evening. 

Awi |fca7«» about dork. 

L 

1 , amL 

ia, to tread oil 
iauif to trample. 

Hn, an egg. 

Unwa tlAA^, Up sit on t^ga, incubate. 

4chu, to be lik^i. 

ir, iiff^ anotlier. 

ieY, a iLdne, hole, pitfall 

ihs, together, uU 

iip aiuL 

M«i a s^otteit hvatna. 


jciu kiikkQ^ to fine 
to fold 
ft lake ot pool 
jild, a digging stick, 

jiiSf fliiL 

jijioaho^ a jiartner. 

peetle of a stamping block. 
jim, a looujat. 

JituuLf a well or fountaiii. 
ji nyimf a bean, pea. 

JO, to pick up, 
jo, proud 
jb«. a ataS; stick 
jom, aahes, sotip. 
jbJflfp tn aurfound. 
jfM, a liitre. 

juM fAiM, the Util of a Ilwsl 
Jo€8, to take out fire. 

Joh^ tkt/ifie, flying ante. 

jda, to planL 

jona, a dook 

/fX), to overflow. 

ypiit bi snspecL 

JoOj a apringbare^ 

jootie^ to walk round 

jmsff, the bark of a tree. 

jomu, the akin, 

joit, a sort. 

ji#, a aheep. 

jit, a lumtiOp a nest. 

jVip clarknc^sa. 

a clialk pan. 

Juif, an ox, cow, 
jitkf ihu, cow dung. 

jAw, a young ox. 

Juhe |AAit, Ipeef. 

Juk a cow (i). 
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Vnc.AMXnjLkY — coKtd. 


juiirre kait^ to map&Dt yoke men. 
jiibfT^ a drove of oseTL 

jvr, to disagree. 
jm tjtm, a skin bag^ ox hide. 

Ju ka L'o \]ffhiiief a maggot in a grass Case. 

jH JAnw, a jciam, 

jtt ydiofit a sable antBlope. 

ja Uikho^ a door. 

jv< [Jbm, a lamb. 

ju n^ma, the roof of a house. 

blibckp blacknei^s. 
jui-Et & board, plank. 

Jute, to herd cattle. 

jiirto* to eixalip cause to gKPW^ follow. 

jurdki, a herd. 

to beware oL 
juro, afterwards 
jurouxi, behind. 
jumnye, redn 
JuUy a bostard. 
juHt a colour. 

Juu^ mabes 

jv)fia^ & club, knobkerrie. 
jWp to oontradiotp to deny. 
jwem, a Imboon, 
jwmjw, a Iddaey* 

Jwm^tvE l^aWp fat of the Iddncy. 

Jwo, an objection»a denial 

K 

hi, to eat. 

hi, seeing that, with* 

ka, to gush as a fouulaiit 

ill, to depriveL 

[jfca, oil of anything. 

libi, to hnd something onder a busk 

Ika^j to wash another. 

|jtau, a gemabok^a stomaclx 
\hiiit the gkzard, croj). 

to want, to eeeb. 
kaa, to auck 
hia, idee, clean, pretty. 


to skin* 

kaa, poor^ to lie (soor. 

to ohew up. 
to crawl 

cleamcso^ beanty* 

hia^f aiceljj oloarly^ 

Ar^i^rj^, alcarly. 

)htM, a tondntt. 

'+ 

ItiitScE^ a thread, reitnpje. 
hunger. 

a bmnehr a twig^ 

IliMsSa^e^ a wing, a shonldcr-blada 
kidioa, a calabash^ a bowl 
to curdle. 

llJhEfw;, to suck blood- 
\^Jh(vbEi notohetl 
la frf, unjiisL 

ttabf kakhi\ to cause to tam aside. 

lH^r^p a sandal 

|iitci:{^£p fhit, to put on a sandal. 

IlihxAa r‘hwa}i4}, to take off a fiandal. 

the epoor of an animal. 
ht. rAo, kindnessL 
\lkaii% a aeorpiom 
IrJbxtfu, to applaud. 

lUndUp to pass eaeh otlier. 
\\ka6, to cook. 

kaE, to bind, join, tic up, inspan. 
htE^ to slaughter, to stnb. 
kae, just 
IJiatw, to sempe. 

\kaEea^ the autnmn* 

kaE ^,^the ntonlh of Tk^eembor. 

]\kii£ kaJJif}, to press. 

we, to go empty. 

\ka^AamJu, the bladder. 

hiffhv, a knife. 

bxffht a knife liaiadle. 

fyiM, to be saLifl^dL 

HaAfliit, a black and white crow. 

\hthE^ to rest, to lean upon. 

H 2 
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kahi}, fiAtisr^tiodp gCKDdaees. 

kiii, to aboBo. 

kai dun^i, to rejoioe^ 

Ivtt cAunj long agOp of ohh 
kai <jJi/iLwa, to fitarve^ 
hiide, old. 
kaitr^ to gflt A fright, 
baic^ to be agreeable nice, pretty, 
daneiug. 

IIJtAM, to pressL 
inif, a fatten 
Jltww^ to get riclu 
a plaee* 
s haniiEiGr. 
a oacklace. 

'Jcaie ]kam^ a coUai, 
kaie to tie together, 
k^ie nyaa, wintry weatben 
rlahea. 
to laarti. 

ktiiJiCf to put on a belt. 
llkiiiha, iroiiH 
kaihOi EwmL 
iaii, to yawn. 

Wkxtii, a jaw. 

kai Ivj, make fair, pretty^ agmeable. 
heti kit to lick ojieaetf. 

[Iifaii lltci^, to mis. 
jibnWp a klip&prlngon 
hii tasAp cold water, 

[\kmyar to Ij© ricL 

to beloh be a dc^^ 
kfii outaide. 

^ |jfcdF, to be full of leaves {aa a pool 
of water). 

\lko l!Arr* to ifift meai 
I^Aiu Wka, evidence in court. 
liAw kakho^ to withhold. 

\^kn Anti, to miee up. 

itAnip narrow^ 
ka AA^p to look around. 

|Aa kkoft to be bfjuniL 


Ji£inA;Ao, a Batelanr eagle, 
jAoAAo, to bind 

the body. 

Iliffl hffokJio^ to hunt wild amnmlB, 

]kat&, the att:tep of a bouse^ 

IIAri^, the heavrnis^ the stats. 

|Aam, the ann. 
jArtwi, to whisper. 

to travel, to go^ to follow after. 
jA'fEja, the beakp the mouth, 
a tboriL 

lAv^wip to breed, begets 
]kam, a beetle. 
llAaMp to knock, to etrike, 
kam, to come trj an end. 
ilAama, a barlebeest. 
lAamOp a apllntor. 

Wkavia, to nnr^. 

IlitaiTfA, to dofond. 

JAniwip to (used with a verb^of motion), 
HAniaa, a Bcavengiiig beetlcv 
fofwwT, to go to a disttui!::^ 
kawm^ to follow after. 
kanta^Ati, to find, 
thirsty* 

\\kamfith% a defentbr. 
jiviw the soutb, 

Pcam a wild anima]^ 

JAfiflw a herd of wild game. 

m lAWp a game pit, 

\\k^lmh€, a lirjinible busLu 
Ifaisw. ilaily* 

kam yxfwr, to be wide. 
him Iko hikho^ u> widen. 

\htm7tff€^ twOr both. 

|Aiam^i^p twioa, two. 

IfActTaOr a defeat 
lAawm, thiiat. 

ps^imooy tlic inside of the mouth, 
a bridge. 

'Jtttm ifrikktt^ a mallet. 

\kfim- Ut often. 
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haviwa rhwfi, a lip. 

SO kozaf to gain. 

WkaJit a wild wateT metojL 
kctn, m sack. 

toJudgSp 

ka}ut., perhdpa, either, aa 
\kanah^, to make peace, 
bano^ ought 
Ikntto^ a watch. 
hxiWf a reitn, T0p&. 

a jcdgmcut 
Ifcano, a neck^ 

a jndgB. 

IJkoti, an elaud boll 
lfc?4>p to pick. 

\kao, a triiiL 
fciOp justice, 

lAiffOp 11 ew. 

llAwa, liatk dirty* 
u apliutcr, 

Ifaw cArVw, Against. 

l^wa, a yotmg man. 

A»o kho, to IjefalL 

keu^ne, better* 

htoo^ to throw down- 

&K»o, the open country, 

llj^arop to scatter, to run away* 

iaraa, a rhebok. 

kuran, a cmttle po«t, a kmsl. 

|ianxiin, a shadow. 

U^m [lAffim, to scatter about. 
knm tfiake^ to choose. 

IfAi^mnOj a flock of sheep, 
ftarr, a little. 

kan^ to cut up meat to diy, 

Jtrti-A^p toea^ claws^ fieels, hoofs. 
htree, the epoor made by the feet, etc* 
|A5arfA«j to turn oneself. 
kdri tito, a brave luaup pride. 

thibkp strong. 

harkpt.miX^ 

karii, the tnmk of a tree. 


karii, to be excited* 
kari kakko^ to drive carcfnby. 
kar^ diffloutt, maclL 
k^H to attend. 

Ivrn nirot to stand by, stick to. 

Lrriu, hope, to sam 
3tain>, a boy* 

itarp, a large hail stonCp a etone. 
kam^ the stem of a Ie4f. 
to strain. 

ka tt chum^ to be safe. 
hi St Aff, to justify* 
hu «di AOj to" provide for. 

^ bstter. 

tmiho^ ointmenti fat* 
ll^tc, a worm, 
frav* to disbelieve, 
ftraup you (pi). 

[farv, a skin doak, blanket. 

\kau, a pockety skin bag, 

Jfcaw, an olive tree. 
kau, to romain. 

\\kaUf to chop, cut 
tferv, to roar as a fire. 

Jfaru, to pranca. 
iJfaiw^ to canter. 
kau dim, a man, a pemon. 

|fei w hikko, to niake peace, reconcile, 
(ihfiift lltfflM, to prepare, make straight 
l\kmu Ilian friyAwM, a preparation. 

^Jemu ktjuii^ ye, to long for. 
a UfsanL 

a chopper, a hatchet 
ferii ss kmytt^ to stick oneself up. 

Iliwtt iatke, upright, 

foJa fha karet, the paw of an animal 

fe 6tf ka, except 

to cry, caokb, low. 

|h^p to stick tOp 
\kee, a gtm, a bfua wildel»ee«t 
hot 

Jiwf, to commaml 
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to foi]givo. 

Iff kakho, to play ou ao mBtruoifliit. 
fccfes, tiO Jioax, 
kdee, although. 

|Av^ |Jba, U) Bliako. 

|faw, a CTJ. 

|Auj; an oven. 

Jtow, yon (emphatic, sing.), 
ktii, a box (S.)* 

Mo, a master. 

to set a trap. 
kkOf to liewaio. 
l!Ma, a gateway. 
kha, to l;e imoiistomei.l to, 
jitAa, to mb in mediciiiB or iat. 

U:An, to swim. 
jiAaff, to 

itA*iu, to be perplexed, asttniiaUed. 

\khaa. red clay, for amearing the body. 
!£A/ra, to try, 

to put a pillow under the liead- 
Jdme^ to lie right, guwl 
hkaa, a nuighboiii. 

[Mrui, the paiuioh of an auimaL 
yjum, to drink, 

IliiAnAa, coals, charoual. 
lUtAnfiei, to fiinii a habit. 
llJbftahKi^a haliit. 
llJErAolw, a small yellow monkey, 

ItlM cha, to sprinlde. 

IfrAo ]goa, an hiacoetisnile mountain. 

to slip. 

IlltAoe, greaL 
^atiyo^ a laugh. 
jkiVriAo, ti> anoint with grease, 
to wash clothes, 

\\1duiJu> rovut, to wash elothes for an¬ 
other. 

khn, to be angry with. 
khni, ulotJi (&). 

tho, a cuu{]nerar. 

Ithait, a poisoDona lierrr. 


|A'Aom, a spriugbuck. 

a etring of beads. 

|jl;7iatr, to shiniL 
’JtkaU, ninaie. 
jJ^Aatc, new. 

the body. 
khait hi, night. 

A:Mu, to plesee. 
k/uti khni, to proTToke. 

Jtfattnf, a star. 

^Riiu Ijrtij, ilsrkneBa. 
kAdin^, frost, coldness. 

[jtAaw. to moot witlc 
[kkaiitsa, between. 
ihai^a, to be angry with. 
iAniyo, auger. 
f|itA4ilatAi, a witness, 
a drink. 

MttAAo, to pour out from. 
j-Ma |]l;Aai, to join, 

IJk/urm, the mouth. 

to sparkle. 
kham, a Uon. 
jJtAfim, mina 

kham, pf^tjfseesive particle after a pro¬ 
noun. 

^Jchtni, to clap bauda 
to bruise. 

Maym, the chin, 
to swear. 

tJbMrr, to plunder. 

htt, t<i hleed 
|Jt/MiTW, a yellow hawk. 

JtAnno, a red meerkut. 
khao, a dieetah. 

'^khao, au assq^ javelin, lauoe. 

IliAao, to Ifukat 

\ichae, clear, ilazzling, shilling, 

'Mari, a vein, 

\khiinse, narrow. 

ttikho, a drinking vesaeL 
khmt, a biiundary. 
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JMfru^ Lii:^, long. 


lightuing. 

dm, A TilloriTi^ vUMiiy^ 

[A'A^cti mtf witohoraft^ a irham. 

\khim 7Ut hiulhi, a witch. 
khauwt, Banr. 
k?uihi, a secretiaiy. 
flMii, a time, to play. 

JAiif a long-homctl rhioooeroa 
l|Mv>^ a dance. 
kluit tci to come from, 
a tootlL 

lA-Ati^ to gatlier, to collect 
moat 

kho^ the epringtinie. 

||£Ad. a gemsbok. 

IkhiMif to cx^me laick. 
khm^ a duiker. 
kluai, uiiripc. 

\\khm nifiTm, a niountniri top. 

Wlchjoh^^ a spidei\ 
khcixiij aoft 

\kho dwTQr ft double karosa 
JAAo cAu , a oouncit 

kho rhuu, to make an agreement with* 
ikhodi, a wild l^eftiiH 
kfioe, a pitfaU for gatue. 

|£:Aj> htf Mi, a deat:l treo. 

]lLho7if , to aaaeniLle, 
an acitelopeL 
IjfcAoAoj a clay poa 
licJu> hidi, short. 

AAo llA™, to put dde by Bide, 
kfw kho a stampiog peetle 

|AAa [i:AoOf to make waim 
\khoh, the claw of a wild auiioal naiL 
a aplder. 

AAf?^ a oomitry, 

^khom^ a Balutation. 

iAAam, to bite, divide, break ofll 

\khom, an owl, night hawk* 

khom ip«, a djeniaciaion ceremony. 


Miom kikho^ to make quiet. 
lAma ke, undrcunjci^L 
to cut oft 
{ckonr, to grind* 

*7Jumo, down, below, under,. 

A-Aotnm^ on the ground, below* 
lAoo, to catoh an ox. 
kkoit, evil 
to iljL 

||AAfM3»t ^ gft^her, take bj force. 
lihAcjo^ mnd^ dirL 

city graaHj a bctBh. 

Wkhoo, large. 

JS-Auft, age. 

kkoQ^ to go away^ to travel. 

Ikhoft, good 
|AAuo, giddineas* 
kkope, a bachelor (S.)* 
to inflate. 

khoTtm, to Bpreod out. 
kkome, to be spread out, 

the paunch, the Btonuieh* 
kkor% the stump of a tree. 

\kh 4 m, bone dice. 

AAoi^t ^ vail, to veiL 
liitAou;?^ mate^ 

Itgr^k 
kku^ the Iqine. 

AAwAt, to flower, 

JAAwij to cough. 

Ikfiu khomf an owL 
\kku lA'Aitt, to wait for. 

JAAttfl a white tuan. Boer, Eunqieau* 
khmi ka, iindet. 

a grain of seed. 

kh^tfUt to put on the head, to *:^ry* 
JAAbu, the faise* (oreheftii 
iMwt, to tetura* 

Udtim kira Wgftiko, the knuckle jomk 
SJliwi faiAAo, to govern, to rule. 
IlM™ kftJsho, to caitfie to return. 
AA«¥, to avoid. 
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to flfwojj, tamptp beware, 
tu vomit, 
to tmtick 
/At£^y^ to terrify, 
ilhti, to oQok. 

|Hi. ft grave. 

|H», to oampal 
kiir an assembly, 
ki ki kak/io, poi^D for an arrow. 
Un/rt-^ a Atone for a digging fftiolL. 
\h>, to dry, wither^ melL 
|A'/i7;a/i, to fltkarpem 
to lean upon. 
koboo, a partridge. 

£j20i&e4Me, to take it easy, |o rest 
]iaod>r, a pattern. 

Ikodi, ft vdd potato. 
jJtoCr to sleep. 

Ifow, ft bovrL 
koda^ to drive, 
koha^ a mbm. 

kohii \kee^ the Sansokw'e fiuHliinen. 
\fkohf., to meet together. 
k^ko, meat^ flesh* 
width. 

Ilibi^p to fainL 
koi i, a pace. 

|te kakho, to serve, 
fcotr) poo, ft cock (S.). 
hda, to write. 

hoia kolot ft white-necked crow* 
kot(iiA\ u writer* 

to bft too large, 
a pig (S.). 

^TTJ, ft eloud 
hotrif to curl the hair. 

\h>m^ to increase. 

[tom, to Btamp. 

\iom, soot, 
ttom, the naveL 
[tofftflp to Ijonow. 
k0ma, ft Wwetring, bow. 


U> li© inoreoifted. 

Itoiato, to break a atring. 

Xami^ to swoon, 
tom totoOp to swear. 

|[tov7i lltomp to dash in pieces. 

llAaomnyer^ short-, 

kom t^ihho^ tlie lid of a Ijox^ 

!tona/i«p to lie aiile. 
tofif, the side, part of a thing, 
himdiiesft, 

to»i to whistle, 

\kono, to fertnenL 
llfaw, ki|;e. Wg. 

Jtoo, to receive with the hands, 
jtoop dryness. 

\koo, the end 
toflp to sortomd. 

koo, to get up, to force a way thrtiugh. 
|too, an army. 

Etofi, to exhaust, 

Itofl, to mnd away, 

j/:oo toAto^ to flniah a thing. 

koo^f, a burrow, 

|to poo, ft Nftuuiii™ dove. 
kopi, a basin . 

native beer. 

[toraA^i, to be tinished 
Ittoroto Jfciltrtw, to lie drunk, 
d^sftib deforraeib 
k&rana cho^ a corpse. 
k&nku^ fatigue. 

toru, ft clitf, a precipicCp kniiit-x 
[ton?, to bray. 
koro, ft hole in a trea 
lltoritto, to oouinmnd 
touv, to cwt. 

[tou^if, thick. 

]kom, ft month, the moon. 

IkcfUM kim to be moonlight. 

Iltoyi, a pole, 

[hit near. 

Lto, ft raven* 
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jitlf, lajdT1€BS. 

^kuaOf a millipede^ 
kabit., A bippopjitaidtifi (S,). 
ku ka \khoi, to reolloo. 
ika a dimgtiilL 
a knee. 

kuhiru IliiAaiAiiJcip B kne^ joint, 

\him^ to shut4 
jlrun^ a name, 
jiruflr eA^i, to namen 
lielow^ 

kur^^ an oflferiog^ 
kiitihe, bluntnesa. 
iJtwnVj an asaeniblj. 
kimi, a wild cat. 

high fever. 

(frvTTttt^ fever, a shiveriiig fit 
Jciiiat the lien of a wild beaatp a foim 
in sight of, in presence ot 
Jfiifi", a ilaughtor. 

^tff(!^7iiip H threshing stick (Sh). 
kuu^ a kilt 

a pooTb, pass. 

Ikuu^ a family, 
ku to tom one's back. 
kupa^ to strike, tci beat 
^nmip a rat 
km^ to say. 

Ihffa bo be iible. 

cAomiAf, to be deaf. 
l*iw 11^^ the foreheuL 
\kwa a b^bj. 

Jetmhamdt a home's bead. 

to take down, to diatnount. 
hj^a hda cAot a writer, a soriltc, 
kim kwi bt n dnnib pemon. 
ktaa idkkOf lameness. 
lAwwy^p to be eleepy. tiied. 

U?w, to sleep. 
kifft, to skip about, 
kw€, a rivet. 

to be crowded. 


to be alivG. 
greyuesfl^ bine (S ). 
to pretand. 
kifH'js, a bull frog. 

the dry eeasou. 
to be lull, 
to lie anxious, 
to abase, to blame. 

Lhfv kaM’iPf to make tired. 
km a brook. 

JAicw \kfm, to fitL 
kwe km, a Saviour. 
hm lAtivAo* a river flood. 
humeju, a Mochuana hut. 
kmo, life. 

\kmo^ the pelyiB. 
to nurse. 

kmu smip a cootp watarhem 
hid, to shoot 

Ikm, to speak to, have a chat with. 

to teU tOj acquaint. 
kwia, to live. 

hH €hu, to condemnp to dispute. 

kTidza, to rebuke, speak to. 
km% to pieroe, to bore, 
to kiek^ 

kwii, a bull, the tnale of anything. 
kwii, a facUum 

kwi hidj^ kweT€ hif&re, worship. 
kmo^ languagDp speech, tulc. 

to be enough. 
lAwvyff, once only^ enough, 
together 

kwka, to rebuko, to reproach. 
iytxf, the courtyard of a chicL 

L. 

lamba, A eoekb. 

feSorfv* a cicatrix, a tribal mark. 
ithilixt, time {S.)i 
bbala, a plain (8.), 
a l>elt. 
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tcbaitu^ a table (SJ, 

huttemillk (S^)» 
tiboi^^ Up patrlon^ be kind Uf, 
tebolii, kiDdae^^ jiardon. 

I^ktiTna, (kiirth, vront (S.). 
klcaba^ a pack ox (S.). 
kkti isatm^ a brick wall. 
lentftbif a ledger (S.)i 

a eattosa biaiik€t (S.). 
lei^, the comb al a etwk 
ItUe, braided hair. 

M. 

mtit fui fiiitl 

^nm, Ui lend> to give to, to forgiYe. 

TmhftHhoU^ a nettle (S*)u 

malnU, cream (S.). 

mttdi, monej (S.), 

m<fdi tto^ to give uiduoj (H.X 

mae^ lootlier (S.). 

m^erc/tre, a rogue, a rascal (S.), 

nuikuidt tu be bald, 

^noAvti^, H knot. 

Tfiakhijpho^ the foivlicad of a baboon. 

a pebble (S,)w 
ffiiiko^, a frtmealin. 

bnj>i. Boor (S,X 
tkam, a beadaiche (S,), 
mukicid ktmTUi, a i|ii&iL 
uold (S.)^ 
jjintamhat a thick 

fmrmnihwiin^^ a Imt (S.)i 
mampharu^mut, a ohlokoj] (&), 
a do vice, a plan. 
fmphifis^, a piiiiTii>ki[L 
mam, mj mother (S.), 
my mother, 
a pole 0,), 
matha, to gallop. 
m4tm, pL of marm, my mother, 
fm, to Bay to* 
mrA^i, to flay u> oneself. 


indeed. 

mffiif, a wild pig, 

wiAeffij a severe euldj inilueu^au 

miim a finger ring, 

^mu, BtubbrjnL 
to discover- 
mm^ on piupofin 
jshq jA^p to gnaelL 

a willow tree, 

7R4KjHnn> Ai^, to niake a noise (S.)if 
mm, to be visible. 
motalo onn, to owe (S.). 
tfioRam^ to take heed to* 
moo, to appear, flight, 
very mnoh- 

momba^ a young girl (S.). 
morafu}, salaii (S.), 
mdrukUf a fence (8,). 
mofiftFSp a white ant (S*)* 
m^AapCf cattle. 
mwhtif bellows (SJ, 
jfiiidi^ make, meaiisa, 

K 

noinhuri, last year* 
mi&edi a wild cat (S.)* 
where, 
whu. 

narnu cA^ / which man I 
mvm tfAo f cf wUat country t 
mma |AiHE> a braiCiuleti (leather). 
mm |fatsWp when- 
mn IAanh, Ileut. 
luuit what^ 

no 1^1 whol 
what 
nfUlut, h/3W, 

wfTKs yesterdayi the other day. 
naim, a noise, 

a grinding stane, a fiat rock. 
ndo rJia chOt Immense, 
ndodjii^ <1 hump* 
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Tuiwfdif ft baJt^ TDuacl thing. 

Rigii^ of birth, 
a honi. 

It jackal 

n^iit to hnm a candlcu 
to bum. 

S^ly/xwr, to swing. 
nffain^i^ an aiitheap. 
a ficxstor (S.)l 
a aphiigha^. 
a debate, a discimiozi. 
7i§atUse^ to argnc; 
ngarOf a water iguana. 
ngiUha^ a heap^ 

to Biiirroun<L 
an example, 
the tirmamsnt. 
an earnng. 
nl^A/frtp poTBpiratioR. 

to perspije. 
alj^htiritrfU} foEgeij. 
tih/im to fan oneaelt 
fiffololo, a red bjmfitefl Ikard, 
tlie iKum. 
to kisB- 
ngomtm, three, 
wool. 

nffoi<ihe, to huinble oneself* 
ff^»p a amelL 

a^ticko, a tweflsebe antelope 
a bone. 

a rocky place. 
njyTcifr, A large buacard. 
ni, and. 

^i\\hta, a wait-a-bit thorn. 
u Mttle* 

nljt^dAd, to ait by the aide ot 

tiO forgive one another, 
to ahoot 
othera 

ft|Ai0Op R chiefs eourtyard. 
fie churl, this year* 


nn^\^wmt^ a wilderncBB, dt^rt. 
wVi«, this year. 

m ikfti lin eddy of wind and dust, 
yioi j^feftp everywhera 
nufcktui^ to nm away^ 
noa^ the worldp earthp the veld. 
Timm, to-day, 

h^ckit (i i^es^eh^f antelope, 
mytfp before. 

njfaa^ the wind^ a storm, 
to place, 
to accuse. 
uyitiiMt to gu on. 

IietBevorance. 
nifdtsa, to rebel (S.). 
ftyc to be greedy* 
nyF rhu, to be stingy. 
ttyd*p to put unt a fire. 

TiyfAr^ to hear. 

uycfl, to lemembeF, csouediler, 
to apizL 
nyim^ to make. 

3tyEiA, to spriiud outp as rootj. 
ht, to coil 

n^TtL fcftfiOp to lixjk up. 
fiyimQ^ aboYo^ the topp high. 

Ti^imQ, condition, state of a thinrr. 
7i^m olm, the sky^ beaveu. 
iaiy{?R.Mffip upon* an top of. 
nyimxm to toticb. 

^lyin* to tliiuk. 

Ttyi^iJte fsakko, to odmiie, e^calt. 
eounsej, 

nyin ar, to bup& 
nyin ne, to pkit. 
nyiK to ait. 

to be glad 

rhfikko^ to (lo liotliing, 
wyi? A^p i^turage. 

»yo to do without fcwxL 
n/^ma, ai] aecuflatiou. 
nyoRO to tell lies. 
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nyoo, a □limr, a atooL 
nffoo, to eat graes, to gnu4f^ 
nyoo, f430(i, meat. 
nyfti>f to ait down tu food, to eaL 
nyo to give food to. 
nyuTUP, bread, porridge. 

0. 

00 ^ jufit 80 . 

&a kh%^a.^ at^ 
ot, deep, depth. 
ohii kim, a dead body. 
ohr, dead^ 
oka^ down, below* 
death, to die. 

00 , to hunt 

Ota. to mm 
o^Oj a mia^. 

otv.w€, coHe, pain in tlie atomaah. 
o^, within, inaide. 
ot^ WkkaOy to look down, to look inside. 
oioa to fall down, to fall maide, 

owf^ to bui^t. 

P. 

jjffffp a bundle. 
j«Ki, a treelm plain. 
jM-Jbf/i, ^lawDt dnybroak. 
pana^ a cup (SL). 
pattdo^ an ndse (S.). 
panfffj, a mfter. 
pfip(L^ a root, a bmneh* 
pata^ to pleaae. 
pataa, firm, solid. 
jpcttaha, a walldng-»tiek^ 
jmthdf a emck. 
jwc^oi, aweet 

pawa^ a loiap wot clay. " 
jw, to guah, jnmp out, to bop. 

a rock mbbit 
jk^h, a broiim (S.). 


pe&^ seed (S.). 
pfui, to bite. 

an answer (3 *)l 
ph^ru, a bole in a blanket 
pii, to Buckj to nurse, milk. 
piaAo, to give suck, 
a goat (S,> 

poo, a bulk male of anything. 
pudi, a goat (S.). 
jmdi tsenfi goathercJ. 
jmdmm a luasou bee. 

}L 

n6«, to Leave. 

Twerwet a lapwiiig, plover. 

S. 

to re^t 
ATU, reet. 

mka^ a ra^^ a Tuah. 
saka a leaf of a reed. 

4 MJba, a mealie eok 

a watermeloiL 

the breaat, boaom, Uie teat» udder, 
^7710^, the fist 

mmit to bft teetod, convalescent. 

santhokm, a galL 

msa^ to cure. 

aasete, to be cured 

tavf okfiw fbe winter time. 

IT, to acoept, to take. 

n funeral 
«d^, a jwitoh. 

Ks, to marry, 
w iho, Bk bride. 

^ffkmdu^ & wild dunk (S*]l 
Mthai^ a snml] of bumingi 
iehOf a blessing. 

blind (3.), 
sehoka, by accident 
biltong (S.). 
a cripple. 
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iekfiba, the of a jactaL 
seJiee^ river $aiid, 
stJdmhfi^j Ui make peace (S.). 

^kwar^ i#a?w, a taah (S.). 
gehira^ n trap for game. 

a lodEt a Itar (S.). 
itaa, the hole of a apriug hare. 

a gi^^atd (S,). 
sea^ a uiomiigi.v 
ijgwne^ a horse (S.)^ 
it^pm Ijfctiw, a foal 
s^mnie ^ hau, ice (S.)w 
3er*!€, a joumcy. 

^retAri?, the back part of a iiooL 
scicjui^ a brick. 

^ilutay yellow* 

Ma^ to be iiUe* 

Aetunpa, a claby* a hlossoiu (S.), 
^ibiri, a water lortoiae* 
shiihi, a poii^oiLS black anti 
dho^ difilike. 

smiif, tobacco. 
shodi^ a large hawk 
akoiflj a a^bada 
Ah&m^ to itch, 

to desert, to feraake, 
txhe lungs, 
shoo, jealouBj, 
shoro, A tree ^uaim. 
sho to dimm. 
dio tsi, a dreniii. 
nho iitiiTii, a dreamer. 
shui, to lift. 
shuri, snuff, tobaooo, 

$Aur7i^ meaL 

to itebr to irritate. 

A^ot^0^ to suBpecL 

iteh* uritatioiL 

antfl (collective tern), 
jl^wAa, the queen of anta. 
siFAotola . to begin (S.). 

9 ip<itoo, an excuse {B.)r 


3AkeUi, to fallow up scent, aa a d(^. 
sola tsikho, a towek 
sdohot^^f a large black Imre. 
sorotho^ a fork (B.) 
somM a rainp a ehower. 

T 

iaa^ to work for. 
to choke. 

Ifaix hue, iiedncsa, retL 

tudi^ lightning (S.)i 

to make dnmk. 

laH, to gut up early, 

J^w, an arrow, 

IfioiOt a comnmnd (S.), 

iarit fiat. 

to be better. 

iawm, to liefc. 

\ie Jbdtfl, gunpowder. 

kSf the thighp hind leg ol an auimai 

ie 0 , to drive away, 

\i0^, firOp jfirewocBiL 
* 

cim, to make a fire. 

\t€-€ gather firewood. 

I^tfc gom, to light a fire, 

ngoo^ a. fireplace, a hearth. 
terns, in a httle while. 
teiums^ A stick. 
tense, by and by. 

to swing anyibhig. 

Ipvir-c kakho, to swing about 

teo, a marriage ceremony. 

tso^ to ceaw, 

iha^, to carve, to cut 

(hit, to drink. 

thme, to split divide, 

thfulAot a piece, 

thsajho, ^ aparrew (3,), 

thaka, blood. 

ihiika a blister of blood, 

thjfika ho, dyBenteij. 
thahi |i:u?aj a drop of blood 
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thnkti kwii ch 4 M hot jMkr., bleeding &t the 
noa^, 

thaka m artery (S-)t 

a eeeretaiy bird 
iJban, tw Htand up, to wake up. 
nattiers^lL 

(/taiKfp to Rproiii, to bloom. 

Utana, a beny, 
lAaTMka, titanimig up. 

Ihunak/io^ to c&uee to rise up. 
ihfiTuut, a sprout, blDom, flower, fruit 
thafl kakka^ to oauss to steuid. 
th^iU(f Imrt^ a butterdy. 
t/uia, to teach. 

a teacher, 
tkapit a fiah (S.Ji 
thara, to tear, to crack. 
thura^ a grain bin. 
tharanifd, to liecoine tonn 
fh-ari^ to bruise* 

Ihathi, a car^jentor. 
ihau^ to Bt&rtio, 
thmiOt to put m posts or pol^ 
a decruQ. 

(Auu thau, to diaapiioiiit. 

/Ae, to stand, 
to give, 

thee rA«, to give food to aDotlicr* 
a gift. 

thibd^a Aw Aohwa^ a camp. 
thii, tOp with. 

whoy (S.)t 
iAoe, to depart. 
ihoeha, to stay a day, 
tho^, to awallowj to eat up. 
thoij%e^ to swallow up, 
tAaii, a hedgehog. 
tAt)o, to he sorry for. 
tteo, always. 

tkoo, luercjj paiti, repentance* 
thoo lahm^ nn Hcoauni of, 
iAiK> rAim^ to feel sorry for. 


thorn kfikko^ to hurt, to oppress, 
llui0 eA(m% 00, distresSp sorrow. 

Thom, God, spirit 

ihato^ a hat (S.), 
fhtm} ante, to put on a hat, 
thm> ck^aho, to take off a hat. 
to honour. 

lhoiJ§tra, a stone in a fniit, a pip. 

a sore, a bolt 
ih iibtt, a kilt. 
thukaa, yesterday. 

the rainbow, 
rtwm, a rat, a mouse. 
fAi4sa, to keep. 
thu z&m, a s wallow, 

{tie, white, whiteness. 
tiro^ work (S.). 

\tQhaf a dmntani 
brown (S*X 
the voiocK 

trma, to beg, to ask for. 
t<maa, a tequest. 
iamUki, a b^gur. 

Aojwtfp to pinch. 

Utmffo, the shoulder. 

\tOQt to anrpriae. 

[ffWp always, only, 

I41 touch. 

iee&t gravy, fat, soup, 

tsa, to warm one&ell 

tmfi, to steal, tty roh, to plunder, 

tma, hot, 

tew, water. 

tma, to leap, bubble up, boil 
Afififrtp to wring out of water* 
teaa ijo, to w&ie in water. 
ti&u dtdm, a Salt pan, 
ter« rabbish swept down by 
flood. 

ima kwoAo^ u fountain p a easoade. 
terd mti.taa'i koo^ to make haste* 
tma am bfhwa^ a waterless desert. 
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i^a wa to ptuuga In wati^VF 
Uofjli^, to roast. 

iw Aaip ft Aparojw. 

im Kai, to ncoroli. 
tsa haie, to l>e scorchetL 
jE#f? haie^ wild. 
isahf}^ to dig. 

to cook, to roaitp ta bike. 
tsiunha, a black and white cat> 
UafttA^ a wild laalou. 
immo, a stick, 
too, bo milk, 
too, many. 

too diwavty a crowds a BomiuiTij. 

to be milkod. 
toriff, Bfwifc. 
tiarua, easy. 
iisaraka, quickly, 
isaraka iBiun^ to be in a rage, 
i^rno, lightp quick, fast. 
to.jT/jPi kaht.^ be lu a bicrry. 
torWp to eliuke, to ^Hbcato. 
tomicr, to lie down, aa cattle. 

a mbber, a thiefp 
totoio;, to disappear, 
ton, to become fat* 

the blind, finger, tHil, am* 
i^ui hxkJiOj to cmbroccL 
tow [fcAiiJS* to clap [lands, 
to w to wag the tail 

the jialm of the haniL 
tmw^ the tail of anything, 
tow /itou, to become fak 
a ditok, a cbaTmeL 
to, to send. 
tse€, to leak. 
isee^ to take* 
ntofp to coQimtind. 
to^ TJif, truly, 
ton^p Hume, smoke, 

|iwi^ a beard. 

isfitiff kt^ to send up a smoke 


iMrr, to put out a lire, 
torr, the numo oC a lion, 
t^ri^ha^ to dry up. 
tsetse, a sieve. 

to atoop, as approaching 

game. 

towo, tg inaolL 
iMkh to coax* 
to', the hindcT parts. 
tsia tsnkfw., to abolialL 
tsma, to need. 

toanmr, to be wanting, to lie sad, 

toe, to drop, as miru 

toi, to grow, t [3 sprout* 

itikata, a awonl, a tobtleaxe 

ton, old age 

topt, a bell, iron (S.). 

to pky* 

tsiri tsUJio, merriment, 
idtsi, a feeding place 
imUK to enlarge, exalt, 
tofej, a muddy pool 
totop porridge, com 
tsokm^, porridge, com. 
tofiwi, to twiflk 
tonoyn, twisted. 

£soo, to ref tiso. 

tmpa^ a weevil 

fsuro, goods, 

totf, to oome out (S.)* 

tomA'Ao, to be dug onU to pull out. 

ts^rdf, a hornet* 

to, rain. 

tuha, an apron. 

to matotJuidh a drop of min (S.), 

I torn, R quiver. 

^icf, to remove one's residence. 

Kk dip. 

to spread out, iks roots, 
weA-o, to lie pure* 
flue, pretty* 
toi, a chasm. 
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tipi khwtm sfOG^ to be aBe by sido. 
t\ri hffa, impQn&Qirnl proDoim (it). 

U. 

uba, to hit, 

^hftro, a Mi^be bush, 
wifp fL rad wild eat. 
iiAf, to take cmeaelfjQl£ 
uAm, to-morrow^ 
uAicf thaiL^ to awaken^ 
tilrho, a hufdeiu 
u&, the dawn, daybreak, 
wjrw krl^t early* 
uuj to tako a thing to* 
uim^ wisdom. 
utraa, to be wiee. 

a looperd. 
fiifm, a footprint, 
uyOf to have breakfnst. 

W* 

w, to break through, etortle ^me. 
uvK, to answer, 

to be oiLBwered, 
to break in pieces, 
why* 

1/^, an answer. 
t£rA, a t^nilriL 
TcPti, a bodyguard, 
to-morrow, 
li^tp the AhemoDii. 
leiita koo^ to start after noon, 

T. 

yo, tio come, 
to ireaih 

yo kakhCt to bring. 


ye. yea (S.). 

ye, a pit, a hole in the ground, 
ye, are they, refernag u> thitiga* 
yecAu, to be like. 
yenti^ so that, 

a deep bdep a pit. 
ytfc/rAifict, to be tmlike 
yeomi, u> tell 
ymc, to burrow, 
ymifei, aeeordipg to. 
yibi, an oko, a batchok 
yHi |fem, a hammon 
ytff, entirely* 
yti, a tree, 
yiwi ttfa*, beyond, 
yiwf, bo Bay so. 

to ask, inquire, offer, toIL 
a i|n^tlon, an inq^mry, 
yu, a colouTj a stripe. 

porridge, pap. 
yuro, a dove, a pigeon. 

Z. 

snAe, & rib. 

zao, the front of a house. 

:vim, to select, 
asff m, to dean tsom, 
mu, an evil omen* 
se rAtc?arOp to seiiomte. 

It to fill up a hole. 

X€ Murtp to uncover, 

3ffr«, a bird* 
stra a bird'e nest, 

ami JtttfFi, the beak of a bird. 
iitko^ a fool, 
rie, foolifibneBs, folly, 
a mos^tuitOp 
mkom, to rinse out* 
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STLTDIE3 IN TRIMITIVE LOOMS. 

[With Plats L] 

By IL LUiR lioTtt. 

IL 

5* A me AN Looms- 

In bo far as my idiurmiitioii extenilB there are seveD forme of Ioqthe iu African with 
IcH^l variations^ chichi considering tiie eiionnoue area of that contmentn its groat 
population with ite ccaeelees migrations mayp perhapOn not be considered nitich^ yet in 
rhift respect it appears to be more proliQcs than edtheir the Asiatrio or American, 
Continents. The forms are:— 

1. The Yertical Mat Loom^ 

2a Tlie Horizontal Fixed Ueddle LoomA 

3. The Yerlieal Cotton Loom. 

4. The Horizjoiital Narrow Band Trcsulle Loom, 

5. The Pit Treadle Loom. 

6. The Mediterranean or Asiatic Treadle Loom. 

7. The “ Carton ** Loom. 

The«e forms are easily distinguishable and oconpy distinct areas, although in 
parts they overlap considerably. 

1- 3%e Mat Lottm. — Thb loom, the most primitive of allj has a wide 

distribution., extending from the West Coast to the east of the Great Congo Basin, 
and is often spoken of oa a grass limm cm aoeonnt of the warp and weft (neither of 
which is twisted or spun) having the appearance of graas. The hlament tiaed is, 
however, obtained from the loavea of the Ttapliia palms, Eaphitt rvjh^ Ma^. and 
Ji, tdnifertt, which liourish, the former in East Africa and AladaguBCar^ and the latter 
in West Africa. The outer cuticle of the leaf is drawn off and the imderpart cut 
into tliiii filaments by means of a leaf apUtter^ Figs. 48i and B. The specimen in 
Bankfield Museutn consists of 109 thin slips of cane, 4 mm. wide^ securely and 
ingeniously fastened together and fitted into a anitahle frame. The loose etidB of 
the slips of cane are pointed, and wheTi the splitter is drawn lengthwiae along the 
surface of the Hayed cuticle it cute it up into nutnerous filanionts wliich ore useil as 
warp and weft without further preparation. Besides the raphia leaf filament, 
Sir H. H. Johnston^ niforms us that in the western and south-westem Congo basin 
short clotba were also made from gross. 

^ Guk GTTftfvil and the C^jufa (Loadoa^ ii* p. footnote. 

vou xnvn. 
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The loom hag two ^cp^e^^enladve8 in Banktielci Museum, one ftotii iho Kw^Tbo 
Riv^Fp West Africa, kindly given to the Musenni hj the late Mt. John Holt, a well- 
known Liverpool merchant, in IflOO, and the other froiii the Ba-Pindi people^ in 
C^utral Congo, obLained in 1909 through the kLudnes^ of Mr. E, Torday. 







The Kwa Tho loom b evidently a very cloee facaimile of the one depie tad bj 
Dn Chaillu as in nse hy the IshogOp Fig. 49. The web* or woven mat, width is 

approximately 16 inoties, or 41 cm.* suid its 
lengtl^ from l^eam to beam is about oT Lnches, 
Gf l'45m. The warp heam consbta of a piece 
of tree limndi without the hark, 32 inches, 
or ai cm., long. Hie breast Iteam conabts of a 
portion of jwJm leaf mid-iih or stem, ixammou 
to all these loom^, liaviug a large alot at eiLhar 
end wherewith to fix it on Ui its upright sup¬ 
ports. 

The method of attaching Uic warp to the 
brca&t and warp-lieanift (ace 59 and 51 a 
aofl b) is, ofl in all theite Iwins, a coinplicAted 
one, on account, no douht* of the oom|jarative 
smoothness of the filmueni, wdiich d^it^ not 
bind well. The warp hUtinents arc split up 
into aeveiiiy-ihres bnnGhee^ ami th 
knotted on to a hea^iiDg roti which is fitted 
into the groove of the breast beam. Fig. 59^ all 
being held in position by aome twisted loslvinff. 
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At & difitivnOT of &boat 45 inctes, or 1*14 m., aw&y from llio breast beam, tiie w&rps 
are ajjnin bunched, but Lhie time into fiftjr-eeven bunchefl, a nnmtier which 
naturally does not agree with the bunching at the breast beam. There bnnobee 
are a^^tanhed to the war[) beam by intermediaiy cords, with alip knots. Fig. 68, 
wlddb are wound twice ruand the warp beam and then, ncciimnlatiug os they 
proceed from left to right, run along it towards the top right-hand oDmer, whore 
they are tied into one big knot. 



ISHOCO MAN WSAViNC.FROn 
ODCHAlU-g^ ASHANdO-kANn. LOKPON.je6) 

F‘ 14 . 45 . r 


The heddle, according to D« Cbaillu-s drawing. Fig. 49. looks as lliough it were 
m reality two heddles, and Ephnvim has taken it to be sudi.i But there to onjy one 
boddJe, Fig. 61 a. the explanation being that the heddle red consists of two indcpen- 
dent parts which, for the sake of conremenoo in weaving, the worker holds apart 
witli hia fingers and thumb and so misle^la one at a cursory glance. Both parte. 

‘ Op. eir., p. IS. 

I 2 
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IL Ltsc Bcmj*— Studies in Lmyms, 

by tlie way^ are nmde up of two pieces of split eane. Fig. 5 Ib, bnt that doee uoi 
affect, the qtiesticti. A varying qua^Etity of dlamcnta is made tip like n ekein^ 
knotted at cerbuu intervals and placed Eig-eag between the higher pair of split 
cones and the lowerpairp Fig. 51and faataned in ^Kisition so tliat the knots appear 
juflt above whore the split canes are tied together, Ffg. Sin, Tn this heddle there 



FjO.jo 





ri5.si.A 


HrTNf^D OFmOIMO HEDCLL 

KWA-lbO SAHKFtCLb Uli^Einfl 
tr.aetT^ 





are dght Buch skeins, and generalty speakbg some of the tilaiiiefit^ of the adjacent 
skcitis ore mmle contiDnouis, but with others they are nut au. Some of the individual 
warp hlamouts are held up to the heddle rod by three Icsah diamencii, some by ns 
many as ton—there i& no ibted ralc“tbe iffegulority being apparently due to the 
irrognlor splitting of the leaf. In working, as shown* the warp between the two 
aets of rods is barely vkiblc, being coverod up by the profoaion of leash filumtsnta. 
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The locm iii provided with tiiVD laze tixi^ 14 a.bd Ifi inchfia, or 3ti and 41 coi.p 
lon^ napiiotivelj' and ^ and | ini^h, or I'ti and l'!0 ctn.,^ in diometei' j one rod ij 
therefore aliortcr than the width of the web and the other only juat a little longBr. 
ft ia provided with a picker or warp raiser, Fig. 52^ which la tiothing more than a 
arnootlLed branch 15 inohes, or 38 cm.* long, tapering to a blunt point at one enii, 



BA-PI NCI LOOn rankfield nusEJun 
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n* Ling Eotlt.—m Zootrs, 


In all Lheea Ioolub tlia sword conaiBta of a eombination of tieedle^ shed stick pj^nd 
beatar-iii tombkied, Fig_ 53, It is of a hard dark wood, soriK^what carvwl longi- 
tudinallj and is, aa an eicception, furnished with two nicks for carrying the weft. 





wrptJi^E 



Th^ nicks are invariably cut towanle the adjacent needle point so thatp m the point 
of the sword is used os a shed npenerT it would seem the method of working h 
to put the sword or needle through tho shed, Rt the weft into the notch and draw 
hack the sword, which draws the weft with it and makes the pick, rhia method 
does not agTee with the details of On CliaiUii's illustration, Fig. 49. In & Babunda 
needle in the Maocht^ter Museum tliie nick is cut ixtih ways. Fig. Do, 

Tho w^eft 13 diacontiniioutT piece 

, _ wAitr otAn 


being a few inchca longer tlinn the width 
of the web; there is no solvodge, and hence 
no temple is use^!^ There era 22 picks to 
the mch, or S T to tho cm,, and 31 waists to 
the inch, or 12'3 to the cm. 

The Ba-Pindi loom already referred to, 
F\g. oGp differs from tho Xwa Tho loom in 
some details worth noting. The length 
overal! is 49 inches, or 124 m., with a web 
width of 18i inches, or 47 cm. The methfxl 
of attaching Uie warp enda to the breast 
i>cam is as fulluws^ Fig, 67* The cndji are 
passed between a pair of thin beading rf>d8, 
then over and under both pieces and into 
the loop thus formeth which on ilrawing 
light iiecomes a kniJt, This armugoincnt is 
plaefnl on the bcitm and an extra batten, 
oonsiedug of a wider and larger piece of 
cane* placed over the warp ends to juwt 
below the knots and then all lashed on to 
the beam by means of some coarse oord. 


flouaLt TwjsTen 

Fianc 

Sb^pvbmriAr&nvf: 
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less, /rom rhe breast beam the warps are bunabeJ together into twsnty-SJJC lots 
and conufloted ap with the warp beaui ae in the Kw* I bo loom, ouly^ instead of 
all the cord ends being carried to the right-fiadil top end and there tied into a big 
kimt^ they are cut od' at variouB tengtlm 

Tiie hediile. Pig. 59, consiate of two stri[ks of cane between and on which rest 
eight Sets of two knots each of the leash ends which support the w^arp, Eveiy leash, 
like the warp and weft, oonaista of about twclire to fifteen separate filaments. Each 
set of leashes is diatinet from thB next, ia not continvioua and extends only from 
one knot to the other of its set and not Ixsyond, and ta so arranged tljai when the 
knots arc placed idde by side the leashes separate out end cross one another^ 



^AMEHQ&MS SAt-F mu Ii5cgn “ 


Them is one shed stick made of palm leaf mid-rib* The needle is curved in 
transverse section^ Fig, fiO, with tlie working- or beating-in eilge nlmof^t as thick 
os the back or opposite edge, which ia ueiially broader. Sometimes both edges are 
sharp and frcqueutly thn wortuig edge la serrated with wear. 

In a loom from the Cameroous m the Eoyal Salfoni Art Crallery and Miisetim 
there is an arrangement, Figa. 61 and GLt* found also else where in Weal Africa, for 
obtaimiig rigidity in tho loom frame and therefore better weaving. It conmats of 
two stout rode held apart by meatiH of two croaa auptporta (wcKid branches) and 
triced together by of estaye (lianas), the bi^ist and warp beams being made 

fast to the stays. Tho holes in the two st<>m rtxls into which the cross supports are 
fitted are at the hack of these rods and tlie croea eupports arc curved like a bent 
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H. LofCr Roth.^— St'udiest in Prijtiiiive 


bow and so ACl like a spriisg iii keeping the etoot rods Mid lieamjii well ai^artu The 
warp utt^ohniuBt is very simplep Fig. 62* 

On tiiis loom the web (wliidi omitted from the iliiiatration for the sake of 
olesrtie^) shows an inoipienb of selvedge, OccaBioaally longer pieee^^ of weft 
than merely suifica for one piok are ustid and are tumed haok at the edge ready for 
tho next pick and m making a selvedge^ Fig. 03^ or oacaslondly two weft ends are 
tied together in a knot ut the edgo, which egain fotuM a Helvetlge. The cosoai, and 
therefoie early* atage of the $elvatlge is indicated by the fact tliat those knots are 
13* Sp 16* eto„ picks apsrt; neither do they corTaspond at the opposite edget Other 
details 0 f this loom ate : widtii of web 10 mehet*, or 26^4 cin_* and about eight picks 
to the itiolu or throe to the col 



A complicated form of heading is shown in a loom^ said to come from Sierra 
Leone^ in the Brighton Mtitieum, added to the coUectiou there in 1886, and ia 
expbtinofl by the iEusimtionj Fig* 64* The details are; fmine supported by croaa 
supports and stays w 57J inches^ or 1'47 m.* long by 2TJ inches^ or 70 broad. 
Length* breast beam to warp beam itidoadve, 85'5 inehes^ or 90 em*, and width of 
web inches, or 21 cm* Approximate ntmiber of warps to the inch 42|, or I 6'fi to 
the Dm.p and 20^ wefts to the inch* or 8 per cm. The weft ia not contiutiouSp but 
tliare is a perfect selvedge, Fig. OS. A somewhat similar selvedgie ia found on an 
Old Cakbar loom in Bankheld MtiBainn, Fig- 7S^ A loDgitudinal pattern is obtained 
by dyeing the warp previous to laying out. 

A different form of heading arrangement is ahown on a loom* Fig. 66, of 
unknown proveuaace in the Koyal Scottish Musetinip Enlbiburgh, where theeord 
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faat^ining the heading rods to the lieajti are put through holes in the latter 

of winding round the beam fU4 ia the case. In a tooni from Mongo 

in tlio cotLeodoii (Edinbuigh) there is complete selvedge^ FigK 67 , on both 

edges, which however is not brought 
about by a continuous weft. After the 
pick is maiie the end of the weft is 
returned over tiie pick for a JisUmte of 
about half an Inch, or 11 nim ^ when it 
is allowed to emerge, and hoats free like 
a Eort of inner fringe. In this loom the 
war|i attachments are simple^ Tig^ 08, 
and the a word while curved in tnininrcrBO 
aeotiun ia longitndiruiUT quite straight* 
w'hioh appears cxceptiomh Fig* 60* 

The Livofpwl Mnseum |>os3€5fise3 a 
bag loom I Fig, 70, with cmnpletcly woven 
hag still in poaitiom i^nd the (jIu^ow Art 
Gallery and Miuseuin unother 

sucli loom on which only a portion of ono side of the bag loom bos l>eon coniplateA 
As the incomplete Vjag makes a mote mterostmg study, i± will be as wdl to describe 
the Gla^ow one. The frame is supported by cross supports atifl stays as in Fig, 61* 
The warp is so liean^cd that one aide of the bag may iio woven first, then when 
completed the Inom is turned back to front ami the other side of the )jag woven. 
The methrsl of division of tite warp for the front and back is shown in Fig, 74: it 
U the same for both Icoma Gurioualy enough there are nearly double tlie number 
of warp in. the set for the back, jeL to be commenced tipon^ than there ar& in the 
set for the half-tiubhed front. Ferhapg some of the former are out avr^y when 
weaving commencest, or perhttpa they avo preparatory for the two aiilas of a second 
bag off the aamc loom with the sniiin beamiiig. The shape of the bags ie that of a 




T^wwpfTfiAjjNfcaji t, tirtEtOflJKsl j eei htuJieH .nui turn . 


truncateil isosceles triangleg witli top and bottom iwirallel but the liottom narrower 
than the top,, with the aides expamling regtijiitly from k>Uom to top 

On the Lmlf-gniBhcJ frant aide there are 62 bunches of warp covering a width 
of 18i inGbss, or 47 on tim warp beam; the^ie iumches are reduced in number 


rntt BW IKl£t1£| 
nL*.T!^ 
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U> 21 thicker biuichcs eovEtiing a widtli 8 inchcB, or 20 cm., on the breast \\eMn. 
There ia tio in^rifNi warj>, the numlier of fi laments on both l}cani^ being the $iijpc; 
the nomber of warps io (hr in^h la therxdoro more on the breoat beam than on the 


- 



OLD ClLAlLta^ LlVEEPfiOti HDS. RkQ LOOM 



















































































H- Ling Roth.— StudU^ in Primitive Lexmjt. 

wtirp beam, Iwing comprossed into 10| incht^, or 27 fn]i,,/<as g^p«Bcc than on tlie warp 
beam. The honchcs are : 

Warp beam r IT noin 2 olo\ireiJ* 8 blacky 12 red, 8 black, 17 aon-eciloiired. 

BrceiJt beam: T oon-colouml, 2 btack^ 4 red^ 2 blacky 6 tmti-coloiired. 







OLD CaIABAR. 


{Arito.i^ vu^rr^ 

_ n«ct (uTo ane. 

BAMKriLUO PlitlSElJh, ^4-*. 
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H. Llsg Rote.—S hidics in Prwtitivf. Ztw™. 


To prevent tlve outer w'arp getting awry, at intervals of .l|-2 indies^ or 4-5 cni^, 
the weft eiiilH Me kuotted together over the outennoBt warp, Fig. 71 ; hut this can 
only be ij. ternjKimry or working selvedge to l>e undoiie preparatory to interLiciiig 
the fipishet] woven front ainl Lack. On the baek^ evidently to keep the warji of 

tlie bag from getting etitangled with thiitm of the 
frout^ seven laise threads cd twiated fibre have been 
drawn irregularly through il, tiie euda of these 
h, 7 ie threads iMsing fastened to the ataya. 

The heddle rod lb a firit pieee of wt>od having 
the leaches kept in position by nieans of lougi- 
t lid inn) cords. Hetails of the ’warp attaclinieuts 
are given in Figs. 73 and 74. 

[]i cotmection witti Ijag looms may bo noticod 
one from Banana, Congo Kiver, in the Boy at 
Scottiali Museum, Edinburgh, whkh is prepared for weaving two baga (or 
four mala from One and tiie saine breast beam, but with diatiuct warp lieauia. 
Each Bct of warp is provided with a Dii ChailUi Iicddla, Lazo rod and needle, the 
warp ends iieing fixed along the warp beam in the nsnol melhoilH All the needles 
are eoncavo on the working edge with corres^wnding convexity on the kitsk edge. 
The width of the weave ia mches, or 42 cnin* fine work. The objeot gf weji™g 
four aidesolf one breast beam will save klwur in beaming; but only one person 
can work at it at a timoi for nil the heddlcs are placed on the same aide of tlig 
warp and two people working at it would interfere witli each other. 

A voiy intereatiiig Iooni> Plate is one markeri Okalo (Ba-Maml>a) in the 
British Miiseuni. It ia in mcftt respeota like the rest of these loom.^^, but shows a 
pattern (Fig. 77) obtained by moans, of black-stained w^eftSj the put tern being 
roughly arranged in the waq> near the warp beam by means of 3d strijia of cane 
4 mm. wide, which are in fact pattern laza to<1s. In this specimen, owing to 
previous rough handling, I have not licen able to prove conclusively the connection 
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£lfi^PORTION OF PATTERN 01^ 0>tAiLE(&^-tlArfaKl. LJ&OrV.BRVT.IIU6■('fthlffa I 


l>etwoeii tlietwo by nioning the fingeri along the '^arp, huLtliatadonnectiori oxists 
is OTidont from ihe illusiration. Aa alreiidy mentioDed (T'oL XLVI, p, ijOti), iliis 
luothod u found In AtiLierit i’tiru and in Uie East. HiedimeiisioRs of iho loom am ; 
length, V^maet beam to watp Vusain inclusive, 34 inches, or 86 cm., the knotted warp 
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omtB hnnging down a Itirther L2 inches, of 30 om,; width of web IG inches, or 
40‘r> cin-{ 30 warps to tho inch (or ITS to ibe cia-)i 24 picka to the inch (or 9'5 to 
the col). The warp ia always in pnire aiateia ”} and hence |niasas through the 
leashes in tww ; these leashes are of finer filament than tho warp and wofL The 
needle ia of tho usnal hard wood, slightly concave on the working edge, which is 
hlnnt but mthont sermtioji. The selvedge is apparently niatlc after the oomplotion 
of the weaving, but there are selvedge knots, as shown in Fig. 71, every 20 Co 24 
picks. Details of the complicated warp attaohineat to the breast lieatn are given, 
in Fig. 78. 

As to the origin of this mat loom there is no other loom in any way com’ 
parable with it except perliaps the Vertical Cotton Loom discussed on pp, 135-144, 
and when we Iiave said that they are both upright looms and are fumMijed with a 
heddle. the compaiison is at an end, Thete is a great gulf between this mat 



U» TS V«t> HWN 

Tv aUNiHE$ 


&KCA4T atjH-H , QXUlE 
lmft- gjkiT. 


Ta s. 


loom and the Ancient Egyptian vertical looms, for tlie vUuBtrations of which we are 
indebted to S', do G. Daviae.^ lloth are upright, both have a heddle, and both are 
worked by men — os a rule. Tho Ancient Egyptian weaver usufl a boll of yarn fur 
his weft, while the modoni nifrican iiMfl a needle as waft-carrier, which servos also 
ae a shed stick and hoatoMU. The Ancient Egyptian loom had, in bo far as wo 
can Judge, ordinaTy heddle leashes which were not Limchetl, and the African 
weavers have bunched leashea The only compacison one can moke ia with the 
bunching of the leashes on the Livleai loom. Fig, 37. This, however, gives one the 
impress inn of a laphia weaver adopLLug hia own methoil witli an introilnccd fila¬ 
ment, ir, cotton, and as the bunching le^ns the oontrol of tho weaver over hia 
waipi there ia not the likelihoo<l that the ootten weaver adopted the niphia 
weaver s methoiL 


1 Sw jlacfnir ^^iRH ifmi Grtei Lotmu, by H. lio]^ Both (Halifu, Itisy 
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All the intact 9 peciinen« which Ijavc come under niy obscn'afcion allow oott’ 
aldomlilo ncotnesd iu tlia nuike, being well and carcfiilly imt toeether; the weft- 
carrier is nicely fmiMlied; the cotnb-like leaf-cuticle eplitt-er is a trim little article; 
the w'ork produced ia excellent of its kind, especially the etubrtedery work of tlie 
Ba-Kongo, for Lnatance, which, although coaeidcred to he a recent iucrodnetion.' is 
fine and nTtistic. Ae will have l>eeo seen, the wrlvcdges are in variouB stages of 
development, imd the Loth lies show some variation in their leash uttachments. Tlie 
par Us niuy Iw crude, but they are not skveidy made, and it is very clear that much 
care luis been devoted to getting both, the loom and the web to » eomjKirativoly 
high pitch of excellence. Altogether one gets the impreEsion that the makers and 
users of this form of loom are a progressive people. Thu form is, however, 
extremely primitive, awl this, tegether with the mat work found eiile by side, 
tempts enu to conclude that the f'jrm may le iadigenuus to the habitat of the 
rai>hia palms. Bat before adopting such a oonclnsicin it will he as well to examine 
the various steps apparent tv necessary to lj« taken in the transition from iiuil work- 
tt> weaving, for the majority of stiidents wbu tiave looked into tin* qneatjon of the 
origin of wTOving are of opinion that it originated in basketry or matmnking. 

Thu tnmsitiou appears to be due to an appreciation of the principle of the 
hcddle, as yet unknown, and the tnu»la.Uou of that principle into a mechanical 
factor. The principle is ukuady in autinu when, in making a mat, the worker 
raises (1) one of the filaiuenls, the warp, tu pass or interlace the other hUrmcDt, the 
weft, and it is intenailied when he raises two or more warp dlnments together (2) 
with the [purpose of Having bhout In so far as one cun judge, this would have 
l>een followijil by permanent Ininching— i,r. by iiieana of toashes (3)™whioh would 
take* the place of the fingers, and is the first mechanical step towards the adoption 
of the heddle. At this [<iint. il not sooner (1 jmige from my own experimenka), it 
would probably be found that some arrangement (4) is necessary whereby the waqi 
can lie kc[Pt more or less taut, the mailer depending largely on the nature of the 
material employed. A further advance would consist in attaching the leashes in 
bnnuhes to short pieces of wood (5) to enJible them to be lifted more easily—a sort 
of handle, in fact—as eon be seen in a belt loom from Tcelaa'l in Bankfield Museum, 
where there are three such sets of wn.tj>-Tidsi!i.g leash-bunches, each attached to a 
wooden rot! 5 cm. long, by means of which tlie whole of the required warp is raised 
at thrice. In the Ba-riniii loom we have Uie complete transition where the luiishes, 
althongh still bnnchotl, cannwt the warp to a single rod (ti>, whereby tlie whole of 
the rwinired warp is raiseii at once sind the mechanical factor lias esume into 
full play. 

Aetopiiug this surmise of the progress of the transition as approximately 
correct, we are in wont of evidence as to steps (3) and (4) in the development of this 

• XonlsT atid Joyws, “Lea BiMfioogUi’' EAtto^raphit, set. iii, totue ii, fuse, i (BruK«lt«a, 
lOlClJ, p. 'IS.* 

’ i AID act lieru roNrring t« plaited niats, fist to mnta die fomponunUo! wbieb ore jnter- 
tiiccd Bt right angli:* tu each other witht»a)i the uer ef a ttaiue. 
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mat loom, and for want of thii? T mu^t for Cha proat^nL withluJd atijr deHtiitie coti- 
cluaiaii un to the indigcnouaneas of the loom whore we tiow find it, 

2. Thf S&riiontat Hedtfle Zoom .—This Iwim, Fig, 7&, on whioh in 

MnilagancBT Itoth raphia fibre mats and atlk cloths are woven, apjieara to be used in 



hA.NGrANJHi.OOM.FfMin C.^b.UVlNGSTONE'S 
TtjTne.2AMiiEzi. LOUDON, tats.>.IIZ. 

Africa for WHaving cotton ooJy. It is laid atTetcbed out close to the ground, nearer 
to the ground in Mado^jascar and iXorth Central Africa than in South Centml 
Africa, and is worked with the usual lasse-rods, spool, and beater-in, its chamcteristic 
being the fixed licddle. At first sight such a fixture makes it look somewhat 



WORKINtf rWBEi OF Nat UJ&N fiANKfnELO NUSEUM, fSmSEE) 


awkward to work. l»ut oa rigging up a aiuiilar loom I found I could work it ijuite 
coinfortalilj. A good idea of the loom can bo obtained from a study of the illuatm- 
tionB, Figs. 80 and 81, Fig, 80 representing a model in Bank Geld Musoiim of a 
Madagascar mat-weaving loom brought home hy Dr. Sibree in 1913, and Fig. 81 
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repreaeating a model, likewute in Bonklield Muaeum, of « loom used by the A-Fjpa 
in their country south-east of the Victoria Nyatiza and uorLh-iveet of lat-A Tfin* 
gaqjika, and brought home six years ago by the Bev. Harry Johnson, In the 
Madagascar loom the warp (1 raphia fibre) is continuous, while in the A-Fjpa loom 
ill Bankficld Museum^ aa well os in one from tlie same people in the Leicester 



WCaKiMt MOOfcL or A-FIP^ COTTON lOOM . BANKnELtl nU&W«1 (H-TOMNSON') 


Museum, it ia not so. In the Madagascar specimen the weft ia likewise continnons, 
hut not so in the A-Fipa loom, where the selvedge is finished in aenrious way. The 
yarn on the spool is, of oonlwe, eontinuous, but when a pick has been made, it 
appears to have been cut off at both enda abont ( inch, or 1*3 cun, longer than the 
widtli of the weh and the over-Iengtha woven in, the result being that the doth 



for about ^ inch iloptb for the whole length of both selvedges is much cJosct amn 
for the rest of the web. so shown in Fig. 82. It remiuds one of the selvetlge in the 
mat-weaving loom, as illuatmtod in Fig. 67, with this diffetenoo, that in. the A-Fipa 
cloth the ovor-length is placed ky /As aide of the pick, while in the Mongo mat it is 
placed OA of the pick. 
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JjiBt year Mr* W. G. IV Ifacmialdrow the liverpicurp] MuaeLim one of ttieae 
looin^ from Portti'^ueso Nyafisaland, hut tiufoi'bTiTiately wjthutit the frame supywrt- 
mg the heddle* He also gave that muBeutu a phot-pgmph of a native haj weavings 
and another of a native boj rig^ng up the heddle for warp^layiiig,^ The pliolo- 
graphe, owing to di&cmltiea in the taking, are not ho clear as could be de$Lt^d, 






WtBDLX twinfn 

Qf T>iniAC<n liTrtE 
AtYuisa cr rtiE AbDtE ir^ 

E,rfEAK>Ol, flU^EUl^ 


but I think the eBsanlkl!) ImTe been reproduced in the Ellustrutiona, Figs. 83 and 84. 
Tbo dimaneioiia of tiis Pottngueaa-XyaasulaDd loom are * Bcftm to beam Jncluaive, 
()7 inches, or 1-70 m.; width of web, 4 inches, or 10-2 cm.; 25 pioka to the inch’ 
or 10 to the cm.; length of heddle rotl, 25 mebea, or 63 cm., with a diamatier of 
2 cm.; spool, 22>5 cm. long, of the .&i tTpe. Ihe yarn for both wnrp and weft does 



Fl£.8S. ^ Wehstuhl vom umeren Sombtsl, Wush Globus 10/1866. 


not appear to be indigenoue. The warp ends are fixed on to the beams by means of 
flomc gluten, which lias lumienwl like dried btewicrombs. The fnmie of the model 
in the Leicester Museum is likewise? fixed together with some resinous snbstam,^ 


a ^ ^ bis ^Loipjrfg, 1000). ffiv« a. an ilJu,tt«iua of a 

Sw^ih IsjMR his warp, mid has «i-ea His b«Jdla in pgdUon.but it u aomnwhst mi- 

u bn do€a, to Ubel th« lUiistnitioa “ Swaholl at a L»™i,* far ths tmui Is mt weivin- 
VOL. JCLVIL , *■ 
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and in the EankEelti Muiwjinn mcidcl the pa^U arp lasheil together, Tn ft Liylezi 
looiflp Fig. 87* abdtit tn lie dt^ribed, the warp U nlm fixed to the beams by a sort 
of reektoiis gtiui. 

Judging fixini fl photcgraph of a ailk hmn placed at my di^poeal by Dr. Sihreo, 
and fkaJtJy rppnhlnoed in fig. 90, it wunld ^in that ocuaainjialty in Mtidagi^scar a 
flecoml beddlc is in use. li iti uplicihi by two iron aupports (BEX which ap]>ear 
capable ot Ijeing brought fprwani t-ciwaidH the weaver and pushed back, acLious 
which niUBt eause the beddlc to be lowered jmti ndssod. 

Dr. Livingfltoiio was the first to give tin illustmtioii of the Fixed Heddle Loom. 
This WftH in IS65.^ It is reproduced in Fig. 79. The now defunct joumah Gtot^us, 
reprotlucod it fairly well (No* X, hut with einbelliehnieiite, and with the 

mistake of taking the sptiol for an on]inary stick. Ephraim, without verifying Ida 
quotation, ignored Liviiigstoue in tho matter, asoribea t!io loom to Obtbus^ and 
reproduoes it piiat nil recognition, as shown in Fig. B5, Livingstone does not 
desmhe it, hat he brought homo a s;iecinien which he obtaine^i from the Jfa- 
Nganja, ^uth of Lake Nyasaa, and which is now io the rkoyal Scottmh MufiCiiiii, 
EdinVuiTglL This specimen is unfortunately incomplete, and cloea uot inchide the 
hedclle supports. Its details axe: Tl^e warji (of eottxCm) is nmny foot tong; the 
width of the web at the headlug is 23 incht^, or 58 ein.^ hut wticm the w'ork has 
oeased it is only 20 iiLchea^ or A I cm., wide, bo evldontij a temple Wiis not in use. 
The leaahee i>f tiie lioildle are continuous^ and are secured in positiou by knoLLiag 
<iver a cord which rniis the length of the rod^ Fig, 80. The bjkkiI m a pietie of 
split-pointed iiaae 3B inehes.or 99 om,, loog. 

Aiiother speclideu of tJji* loom is to \iv found in the Glasgow Art Gallery unil 
MuBeiini, marked Ijvk^i loom, ecuth of Like Nyassa." It is likewds^j a cotton 
loouL Length, beam tA) beam incliisiye, til inchea or 1'64 imr w'idth of web at 
he+uiingt 20^ inebes, or 52 oiin, hut 18 hiches, or 4d cm., at tbe last pick when 
wnrk w^ae suspended, indicaling absscnce of temple. Both beams jXtic of Jiard cantp 
and, as already mentiontHh the warp is gummed to them There are 52 warps to 
the ificli, or 29 o to the an,: and 12 [licks to the inch, or 4'7 to the cm. The 
wfirp is not continnoiis hut the weft. is. The spool la 31 iimhos, or 78 ent, long. 
Like in tJie Ma-Nganja IcKim the length of the fipjol aj^pears out uf^proportion to 
the width of the web. Tlic hcMldle leashes are sistei’s sod eoutinuous, and 48 or 
50 arc bunch&i over tlie huddle rorh Fig. 37. as in a fipedmen of the mphin. kiomB 
of the Ba-Pindi, Figi 59, as already meuti^int^i fn the Livleri Ilkjhi and in the 
Ata-Nganja loom, as well ae in the working uuxlels in BaiikheJd and the Leicester 
Mui^timSp the yarn used has a strong t whft ao that the doth han the welLkpown 
crinkled sppcartitioe* 

Wljafc ecems to be the same ty]>e <if loom and found iu Darfur ie illiiatfEtted 
by WilHrm and FelkiiL'' Dr. Felkin says of it; '"The loimiB are very j^rmiitive; 

* Tkavid aulL iiliuL Uiingitonti, Aarrtilirff um (a and if a 

Tnhviarui, Loi^dctit Murray, IM&j p. Ill 
London, i@03, p. 
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they are very narrow, and are uaually placed under the hedge or a tree low down 
on the groond, with a hole made taidemeath to ajioauimodate the weaver's legs,'’ 
The existence of this pit would leail ono to infer that we have to do here with a 
[dt-tre^dJe loom, but the pit h an innovation in conneDtion with this loom, due to 
oontaet with tlje Hindu pit-inemile louni, about which a few words shall be said 
directly. 

It may lie mentione^l iu pansnthcBas that innovuiions in detaik^ obviouBly 
froro the Boat Indies or Arubk, arc very common in the lands bordering the East 
coast of Africa; thus* for exam pie. Miss Werner illuBtrates in her work^ a native 
]t3om which, while then in use in that j^art of Africa, must have come from else- 
where, a good bat ttntibleaotne eiamplu of the migration of the arte. 

On the face of it Wilson and Felkin% jllustration, attboagh it shows dearly 
the fixed hcddle, is defective^ and on rny aakiiig Hr, Felkin about it he veiy kindly 
replied (May, 191G) and acknowledged the incorrectness of the drawing. It ia 
reproduced in Fig. S8. In writing me, Hr. Felkin mentioiied that the weaver 



PAit,FPU a f£LXln‘S UAM*SA . USNti^h IStf JL 

taoB SSOUl-ft CJ^ITT4E& rWAlf AST® to 


■' with a stick of Imrd wotxi iKjats the weft away from him. Thin k the usaal 
ninthfkd, but I have seen looms where the weaver beats the weft towards him. This 
is mre, however. Ah a foot or so of cloth is tiniHhnd it sbculd be wound up at the 
back part of tie loom if the weaver tbo vreft away from him* the reverse h 
done if he beats the weft towards him*'* So that the loom is altogether anomalous, 
as it shows contact on more Hides than one. Up to this point, in so £ar as my 
knowledge of these looms goea, there is no winding-up of the weh aa it gets woven ^ 
for ia the models in Bankfield and Lhe Leicester Musoams there are no movable 
latest bcamEt, altbough tltoee are good working luorlek, end in the Madagascar fuid 
other illustmtions the warp is contiuuauK — like thet of a i^^iaioss ga^uent^—end 
the warp is shifted roimd as the wcaiving gois on, which only ceaeca whou tlie 
lieiiding nt:aTly mceU the Incidentally it should be stated that Ephraim, 

again omitting to verify his qnotation, leprodiicies FeikinV illustnition ajid incorrectly 
sacribee it to Prof. K, Hartmann, who hud reproduced it in a popular work 

' TAe NatwM o/ Bfitfsk Cmtml A/ftea^ LoadEm, LC 06 (tn fjH-o lOti). 
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enliitled Ihs NiilatnilsK On the otbar hmid, it tnaj be that FalMu^f^ looiu marks a 
point of contact l^etw^n the southErn and northeiXL diiitiibotion of the fixed 
Heddle loom^ for further nortli tlie war^i is umcli longer and doea get wouiil] up. 

Fig, 89 shows a reprpdac^tiuti of & watar-coltiur sketch by Ftederick 
GoodaJi, RjV,, III Baukheld Muhouth, of a weaver at work in Upper Egypt, We 
must not oxpeot aecumcy ffom an artiat^ but ui Litb Hketcli i venture to tluiik 
tliiit he h^s indicated very well the fisedneBa of the heddle wMoli places this loom 
in the class unite diaciission, only* msteail of iH^ing soppoitad from a frame abriVCp 
or resting on woodeu suppntta, it rests on a couple of stoii^ Tiien there is tho 
very broad loam tised by the Bedawm lu Upper Egypt, and apparently along the 
wiiole length of the northern portion of tho Sahara, wiiloh set^tns to me to lie 
Bimilar to tliat depicted m Fig, 39 a, axsi) which Franst StulilJnarU]^ considera to be 
identical with the vertical loom, only laid Hat. Bill to me it appears to be a 



&E&AWJN ARAB 
WEAVtWO, UPPtPt EgVPT , ABOUr 
FRfiN A sketch 8T rKEfiERiCK 
OOODALL,RA . ftA^KFLELb HUSElUn, 


modification of the Fixed Heddle Looin^ 1 have not e^n this loom and only know 
it by nieauB of illnetratioiis. There is a very i^oor reprodueticin of one entitled : 
Femmes (is^Tid k FklidJ {i&ik dc tenie) ws. eampement (tAures, facing pn, 42G of 
Iiout,-CoL de L'Artigue^a ds OonstantinE (Algiats), 1004, 

There is a somewhat siniilai one in Madame Jcati PommerorH Ammg the Wtmien 
of the SahaTft^ Lomlon, 1900, p, 307; one illuHtmteii by It. Kamtz in 1907^ 

Xen, 8, p, 119, who hy the way mentions that on on© oceasinn two womeu 
wove a tent cloth on it; and one by Frederick Goodalb above menticned, and 
illustrated in Fig, 89 a. 

The Ancient Egyptians depicted a loi:unj pegged out Liko ttu$ one. in the 
Tombfi of Chnem-hotep, bnt tlie poaitiuu of the wenmu^s hand at tlio end of the 
hediU© and the absence of any indioaiiou of a support tends to Lh© '^iew diat it is 
not a fixed heddle. On the other hand, the illusttation iu the tomb of the V^iaier 
Tfagfti drawn by N. de G, Davies,* show's the weavers' hands quite clear of the 

^ Au^ti0 in de» Jiifiv, Hminbui’i;^ 1012, pp, 110, 118. 

* TAri™ Tombi, FJjkte XXXVIL 
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heddliSf with aeuriuufl hiK^k^ahaped oontrivaiice at dilief land, which might possiblj 
be eonstmed into some j^oit of aapjKirt, hut ft h extremaly donbtful, Gmr^tang^s 



0 £jSS- HAP^&^SCAK loow FKOtl A f«OT&frRAPrt A A KE^ 

DLt R&p. BB LOOSt: 



ItPfi aF cmort iBOn pVSieSTAFilttA 


wooden model of two women weav'ing, found in a tomb at Beut HaBan,^ ia nn- 
fortnnatoly on tun qmall a scab to be of any asaiatance/ 

I Surmi GiUtoffu ti/ Antrymi XrODdon, 1007 , 

» All thfiw Egyptian Wust aru iUitJitnited la Amimt mnd Gmh Loom^ already 
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The Madaginwar louroa show Oriental inHeeiaoo, hut ] think tliftt when 
Grandidier sap that the "Joym or the Malagnshea a identical with that nf ike 
Tndo^Oceanic peopltiB he goee much too far. It nee me certain, however, tliat it 
Iiaa croBWjd from the ialand to the lUB-inland of Afnoa, and in extending uorthward 
mat another, a aimilar loom, coming sontb from Egypt or Somalikuil—ita extension 
westward along the Mediterranean and the Saham being no doubt due tii Arabic- 
Berber uiigmiiouB. 


FHf.91*, A vhotO jEXri nontpitftots xnofutf 

- OF tke. SAnAWt. igoo p.i<S 3 . 


3, Thr Veriieat (Won Zoom , — We now come to the vertioal cotton loom on 
whieb plahi and liattem olotliB are wo van. The illustration, Fig, 01, givea its 
chief charnnteriEties, aa it can be seen at the present tiay, on the Weak Coast in 
Abeokuta. Opobo, etc. In Figs. 91 a and 91 a we have it as met with at the prenent, 
in perhaps n more original fonu, in Algeria. It is everywhere worked by women 
only. Miss Gebrts* mentions that at Bafilo, the einly place alie seems to have 
the women weavers had a guiki such aa the men weavera have 


‘ &A?KwrB;!iVfr dt Pai La, 1900, p. 63, footnote. 

• A Cipntrtt Aftmtt in tAt Wddt 0 / Togohind, Luiidein, ISIS, pp. 93-4. 
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The West Coa^t modifier don oonaiaita of b. square franie up of an upper 
nud lower pie<^ of palm leal mid-rib or atom into wkich are ijied two iiprighta t 
mwonally, Instaad of the ends of tho uprighta passing through holtie in the 
upper and lower ribs, they aie merelv laRhed on to the latter. Fig, &2, The 



Vt»TlAAt UOOP^ . FR^-% 

STmWs rtETHO&a 


lower rib forms the breafit beam, which ia aomatimea furnhilied with a anpplementarj 
rod A, Fig. 93 ; the tipper tih itself occaaionally fcrniid the warp beam^ but usually 
another rib suspended l>elow it ilif^ea this. As the palm leaf mid-rib employed 
does tifji pneaesa mueh rigidity, the two beama sag towards each other when the 
warp la hmufid (ic,, put on to the looinX On the West Coast the waq^ is con¬ 
tinuous, but in Algeria this is not t he nnm. The weaving prcNScads from below 
upwards Generally tha heddle consists of two very thin pieces of cane with 
spiral looabea intertviincd, Fig. 04. 

The Bankllelil specimen of lMa class of loam m from Abeokubi, having been 
obtained there in 1904 by Mr. Cyril Punchy tfe donor. It is without the upper 
frame bar, dimenmons are: Inngtli, l^eoni to beam iucliwivt?, 53 inches, or 
]’35 m; width of wob, 27 inches, or 69 cm.: 20 picks to the inch, or 10 to the 

cm, j and 84 warps to the iuch* or 33 to the cm. The shed stick, like tlie two 

beams, is of palm leaf mid-rib. There am two rode which might lie taken for 

ordinary laze rcxls, and while they do to a ceruviu C3ttent function as auch^ the 

laying-out of the warp iiidicates them as puttom nofla similar to those in Plate I, 
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«n<J to tlie iKittcm tliK;a<la in the Pemvinn UioiJa, Pig. 40, althongb in the web so 
far as it is woven there is no weft jjattam. These twJi* are 1 bj | iuah, or 2 S by 
l a cm., b thickness. The heddk*, Fig. 95, cnntraiy to the usual, oonHisia of one strip 
of cane, ^ boh, or d mm., thick, tmii a pieoo of blue conL It i» raised by liamL 
Wbcn the pick is made and the heildle isdroppetl, the tension td the warji should 
be sufficient to bring down the warp threads 1. 3, 6, 7. ete.. iuto the same piano as 
the warp tlinads 2. 4, 0, S, etc., but owbg to the want of rigidity Jn the l)eain» 
already referred to, this only takes place in a very modihetl mamjer, and a reuser 
or picker-up, Fig. 96. for the watpa 2, 4 6.3, lias to hrougbl bto mve. It 
oi>EsistB of a thin rod of wrought iron (not wirej bafted bto si suitably shaped picro 
of woo<L The spool, 31^ inches, or 8U cm,, long, belcnga to type A a 1. 



mst r\s.CDi>£>’eT 

IV CfcWT. 

E.t^tVCkGT >\i’r* EDJ 



inhTE it€Pft.di«um(]iiirR«- 
lilEW 


Tlie weft ia generally stonier tium the warp, which is kid alteniately in 
varying hreodtha of brown and white which gives tho striped pattern.. The temple 
coQfliflte of two flat thin pieoos of cane rind | inch, or odl, widOi @7, 
both end^nf both pieces tapering to a poml. 

[n the kiflnm of this eksa from Opobo (MAuchester, Salford. liverpfiol and 
Glasgow Moseums). from Soathem Nigeria (Imperial Inetitnle) imd from Akweta, 
Lower Niger (liverpool jrLifleutii)^ there k brought into use a rod whinh ia oarved 
** herring bone ” fflahion on the surface. Fig. 96. function appears to be that 
of a laze rt>d and not tlukt of a ]Hiittem rod : it would be of use mostly in long and 
broad weaving to prevent warp entAnglenientp 
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Coloured gcotaetrioal weft |>attem weaving oo theae looms hm readied a high 
pitroli of eicellsncc, all thiugs Doneiderad; bliie, yellow^ red and white yam 
being used over s lilua warp and weft with generally a few inehee of coloured warp 
at both wlvedgett. The pntteni ia woven ou top of the plain web aa the latter 
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proceeds, and is woven right acrosa the web or in part only as roquireij ; if in jiurt 
only the aods of the weft hang down as ehown in Fign 101 until further reqniiecL 
Eor this sort of pattern weaving the worker ia guided by the spedal way in which 
the warp is laid ouL Every third, fonrthp sixth or twelith warp, m the ca^ may 
be, Ia made to pass over the pattern rod as shown in Fi^. 102i 103 and 105, and 
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in onler to flS4^rLaiu at winch warp ihtf p.ittertL weft ia to Ije iuBertad or withdrawn 
the weaver mngt Q-pparently ruii hh hnj^er fmm that wtir|s nn ttjj& j-ckI down 

to the wubp and wliert; tliat wjiqi intu ilie web he will Uiaert f>r withdraw 

hia epool as the caae may be. One 
Imm, 10!^, fruui Opuljo (LwerlJCKil 
Miweum) h provided with four iiatteni 
heddks as well ns a ]Jattani ™i. 

Aotording tn Ynji Genep^ the 
deidgus are t4iken from doinestie 
objecta, and lie menlioiiB |}articularlj 
rine in taken from the pulley- 
a treadle loom. On the other 
nanu Ponimerob* who no doubt had 
belter acoess to the wcmenfolk than 
he cotdtt liave had^ Bfpeakmg of an 
exiiellent old woman, giays: " Ei Haj 
teanheit novices tho art of easting 
the threads of the weft shotild be 
warp.—iL L RJ from one to 
another and armaging these threads Qppbo, MANiwEstEn 
vertically in the primitive looms, made 
of wood, string and reeds. She teaches 
them how to dye wool and how to mix 

die different sbadcfl of coliiiir; but one thing she jealously guards, and that is the 
aecret of the hieroglyphics, those inysterious Ami cabalistic designs^ snch os 


^ipt 

W;]V£S ah inrA^r TS n ru^.i ji 14J Ft 

^^0 rrt. FktJfi. ft^iiurDE.4 


a WElf 


, « V£:U4IV 



^SJjAWTJ LOOM LfiO'^yhirCN . 

[the WASP WEIIJHT (SOUT OFPEMPECnl^e 

ANPm bETftlL^ AHE MCES$ARIC< muEj, 

Bqmm, zig-iags oml arabesquea, wbioli rfipreaeni aometimeii aD nbjeat, someiunea 
ati idea, and Hometimes a phraee. Only to a few initiated iloee El Haja tettch, and 

‘ ikmifi £thnii^tjtAv Alitmtjiivf, TariH, IftU, p. IOOl » Op, eii„ p. 
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tliat grudjfinglj, this aiicieDl: wridiig, which she herself dov& uot uiuleretand, 
eufihpmding as it does the thoughts of races long since paaaed a way.'’ 

The loom is uaal for ^)ri> 7 idiflg a variety of arliolea, and is also used m a 
tapestry iocin and so carry tug ua Itflcli to the Middia Ages. A. J. Cole illuatratoa 
what apjMjara to roe to be the same loom in an article on Tapestry,^ Fig &lc, from 
a IXth Uentury JfS. As a tapestry loom it is the same ap^iaratufi used for making 
rugs in lodin <there ta a s^iecimeE in Banldield Museum), and aa an ordinary clutii 
loom it m presumably the same as the Andeui Egyptian loom <lepicLed in the 
tombs of Thot-oefer nnd Nefar-ronpet, already referred to, although in Uie latter 
one nf tlte looms appears to bo served by a woman. 

Stuldmann,* following Frohauiiifl^ proposes to call this form of loom the grip 
iwjin because the shed ia made by gripping the liotJdle instead of the shed Iwiiig 
made hy meanB of treadlea. The tom is euimlile if confined to looms in which 
there is really a gripping of the heddlea, but can net be applied to all uon-treaUla 
looms, for the latter include the Fixed Heddle Lo<ujib. 

i, I’kr Rurivfntnl Nnrran} BaiKl Treadle /-wrai.— The narrow band treadle loom, 
wliicb is a fully devoluped toom supplie«l with reed, liarneas, treadles, etc., may be 
awn in two 8u^^‘fo^nB it wore: {ti) the one furnisheil with a lectaugukr frame 
on the plan of our hand looms, and (ft) the other fluaished with a tripul fraino. 

The first writer to give ua an illustration of the reotongukr frame loom was 
T E, Bowilttoh,* who tolls us t " The Asltantee loom is precisely on the same 
principle as ttie English ■, it ia Wi»rkeii hy string- held liatweeu llie toes ; tite web 
ia never more tiisn four inches (10 cm.i broad." Ilia iUustiatiou is reproduced here. 
Fig. Ih7, ffiiiin* the weaver, w'hct dtwa not ftfld to the oleamosB of it. The illustra¬ 
tion depicts a reotangcJiir fnime consisling of four uprights, three top beams, and 
four lower lieams; the warp extends beyond the frame ami appears to be made tout 
to ft lieavy stone, ooting os a sort uf aiitbur wldle the olntb is roUe+l up on a breast 
beam; itiare aro two hH:ildl&s which look very much like the ree<i (bentor-in), and 
m Epjto of his remark he does nL>t show the string counoctirtg the lower shafts of 
the lioJdles with the weaver's toes; H k pa^Hilile thuL there is an indioatioti nf a 
shuttle. The narrow pieues of cloth (band) proiluced on tins loom vary from 2 to 
0 inches, n to 15 era., in breadth. The reed, Fig. 108, is tlie Iwat ]}art erf it, and 
generally eoiisists of a more or less square IjardwochJ frame 6 inchea In' 7 inches, 
.15 by 18 cm., or Lhereabrjuts; till tour sidea lire equally thiok, and ivlien fitUttl 
tugetiwT auri tied up the whole is fairly rigid Tln^ vetjtl is also frequently made 
with the ride pieces much lighter than the top and bottom, so tluit it wctuld be ttH> 
light to swing hack into (n.ieitiori after bcatiiig-iu. to obviate which the bottom wood 
ia niade heavier than tlio top one. or other piecea of wotmI are fastened to it as 
aliowii in Figiii. 111, 112,113, and 114. The rewl i.'i Huspeuded by cord and not by 
aide hattene like our sley side supporte. The lieddlea are likewise suspended by u 
cord wliidi paseett over an IU-£ormei! pulley. Fig. T19. the roller of which is 

* ftftianmcaj xiitli p, 1 17. 

’ Caoii fa AikariUe^ 4tO‘i t^tidotii 
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ftof{iieiitly jiJi old sewiiag jara r&el (or bobbing The leashes o! the liediUfia itre 
niostly of twisted cottotL A is in uae, and freEineuLly it i& provided 

with a weft pajing-out hole. The watp beam^B ib taken by a heavy or 
anchor^ while the breoHt l>oam conjaistB of a tMn cylindrical stielc on which the 
ckiih is wtiimd by lOeaBB of a wooileu pin passed through th-a end, the point of 
winch prasaea against the eesit of the weaver to prevent tmw-inding. The h^dlea 
ilniwn iluwnwarda by meanft of cords whieli end in n wood or bone dise <}t a 
short tTHiiHverse piece of wood, which ia grasped between the big and isecoad toes of 
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tbc -weaver, ligs. 117, 117 a, or iii fwiofl ouaes the aonl eml? in a loop into which 
the weaver inserts his big toe. The weaver sit* fnoing the breast IteaiiL 

The Btinlent n&tumlly eotuparos tliis loom with ouf own Jiaiul ItjoinB^aiiJ it lins 
Bome reaembbnfte to the broad, well-ileveloped hand loom which is fonnd the whole 
length of North Africa, incliiKive of Egypt. But if the Biiuilarity l)e there, then 
also wo must admit that this African Itwin » a very- degenemte refirei»i3atative, 
jadging by tlie complete specmiens in Bankfield Mnsenin, in the Liveriwol Museum, 
and by thii portions to l»e found in our iniisetms elsewhere. The framea are 
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ejtirenjdy flimsy, ill-fitted together, mid elovenly rather than cnide ia their detaik. 
Tlje frei|ueut omt^aieii of a pay-out hole in the abutUe is Tory probably a sure eign 
of decay. Ozi the other hand, it is doubifiil LE the cootiectiou ninkiug the comer of 
the Ifcttor Bort of reed ia Fig. ll!7 can. be coosideficd aji}iibii]g but of very receui 
origin^ and not by any maane Afrieiim 

Perhaps still niore degenemte ifl the tripod form. Fig, 110^ In tliia tlie reed 
and tread lea are suspended Erom tho jointing of the bhreo polea wMoh make up tho 
tripod. It is further chAractorized by an extenBLou of the up|)er fwortum of the reed 
into a hauille. Fig. 100, which is grasped in the right hand of the weiiverp who dta 
on the right-hand ride of the wch and not with his work stmight in front of him, 
Wiij the weaver ahould take up such a position is not obTions, for one would 
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think that the beatmgK-in by the reed would have a iaiidcHcy to get. away from the 
right angle to the warp, but I am unable tn tiace any such irregnlarity in the 
fabrics examined. Owing to the abseotc of wooden ride piecesp tliu reed is any¬ 
thing but rigicL The heddles arc supported from u whipple tree; the Icnebes are 
of fine twisted grass or Emiilar fitanient. The cords drawing down tho heddlee are 
attached to oua end of each of two sticks (the treadles), the other two ends 
tonriiing the ground, which givee the stieka an ohtique jiu^ilion. Judging by illue- 
trations of negroes at work, the weaver dijjea not keep his feet one on each treadle^ 
but naes one foot alternately for hith treadles. Tljc place of the warp beam h 
taken by a poet fixed vertically iu the ground, and. tlie yet-tcKbe-use«J warp is 
rolled partly round it and pta^ed in a liaaket at the side. The web is wound round 
a horbontal Blick (what would otherwist* he the breast l^eato) ploccd against a pair 
of uprights; but 1 am not eonveimnt with Uie dcUik A spool of the A1 type is 
used and tu^t a shuttle, and, like ihe t^ctangular loom, it ie tended by men weavers 
only. 

In connect inn w ith this loam we have an interesting specmuiii of the Warp- 
Laying Frame in the Horniniaii Museum, Fig. 120. It consiata of a frame of 
which the two uprigiitfl of roughly squared soft w^ood ora connected by two 
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tramveivc Hilt picc€» of wood, each of which is proviOe{I with a loDgitudin^l elol;. Ab 
D ciir oii possible to the middle of the Eraine a rod of wood, A, is iHKOrted thicu^rh 
the oprighte parallel with the Hals. A atrip of leaf is then taken, bent at its middle 
over the bar, and its ends woven through the slot in the lower Hat and knotted 
together below. A mniilar strip of leaf !h passed through tlie loop of tlic first Btzip 
bant under Uie bur, its coda jiasaed upwonls, woven through the slut of the upper 
Hat and knotted together atHivs. This work is repeated until the frame is fiiU uf these 
leashes—^in tluB frame there are 41 double leashes^whoxenpon the bar is removed 
and a separate warp thretid laid through ovary apace, between the bonds in the 
leashes, left vacant by the bar. The two uprights ore then knocked off and the 
two slotted Hate and leashes imd warps ttanaferted to the heddle frame ready for 

weaving. length from top to 
bottom over all of elotted harH 
12 inches, 30'5 cm,, width between 
two poBtH 1 0 inches, 12'5 cm. 

J. EQttikufer infomis us^ that 
as the weovflr "proceeds with hia 
work he puahea the whaff of the 
apparatus forwarda to the right, the 
warp not being moved at all/' Thu 
immovable warp is a characteriatie 
of some of the ilxed lieddle looms 
(Boe i'ig3. 89 ond 89 a), but wliethcr 
the womeji of Xch, in tdie extreme 
eastern part of Persia near Afghani^ 
atan, move forward their tripod 
frame, the wurp ramninijig in 
piiffltionp or wh^Uieft Siogalme 
weavcTG, who ako nse a tripod 
frame* <h> sw or not* 1 have not 
been U> afl4jeftaiu, but I think 
the tripod miiet be tnoved forward in nil where the warp and breast beauiB 
are pegged Uy the grr^und, and the warp m not cantiiiiioiia. 

Thfi tripoil k formd in iither parts of Africii boaideB the Mka A. Breton 

writes me • At Ltmor, in the luarkeii, I saw [in 1909] a man weaving with a most 
primlLive gip^ kettle cenirivjujue—three lege like a gi|k9y kettlc-^Uie result was 
as good aa could be wiahei"" In the course of ages a similar tripod loom may have 
travoUed acrofia the Contuientp meeting in the more western portion of West Africa 
with tin? loom which Dr, Harrieon has suggested that tiio Portuguese possibly 
iutroduoad m the aiiljeeoth century^ j tlio two gtudually naergod into each other 
giving ua the <jb]ong frame with a fair reed* Fig. 104, in the more western portion 

» Mwfum « fX>nieatLc Arte,“ Pm t 11, p, 50, 
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and k&epifig the tripod mth e poorer reeii* Fig* 109, in tLe more eEsteru i>ortiou, 
hut in Imfch cH^ea adopting the harness for the heddJea and treudlcs^ This woulil 
aotioopt for the notieeahle degenerate appearance of th^ Iodidh. This view ali^ 
eoiiioirles with Uiat held by Sir tL H. iToImBboii*^ m sm far thjit the loom is not 
tndigenoua here, but was introduced from the Eftst> and was primarily due to 
thij odvance of the Arnhs in tlie nlutli century A.D, 

5. Th^ Pit Tr^dic Itomn , — This Is \3i^ oomiTiDn Hindu loom at whioh the 
WGaver sits on the edge u£ a specially coDStmcted hole m which Ms feet work the 
treadles, and is rather a method of working a loom thau a diatiuct form of loom* 
It ia met with largely in the gre«n inounUius district of Omau, Arabia, half-way 
between India and Africa, Colonel S. B, Milsss in dcscrihiiig it? aaya: ** TJie wi?aver 
sits and works at it in a shallow pit, with half his body lielow the surface." In 
Africa it la found finsong the Gallos" and contingent peoples. Tu Bankfiold Musema 
we liave a fringe-making loom^ the gift of Mr. Wul Myer% Meturer in the Man¬ 
chester Municipal Technical Skjhooh which was obtained near Khartum by 
Mr. G. S. HhcnJcg, and in forwarding the specimeu Miv HhcHica f\eiLi a sheteh show¬ 
ing the natiw weaver seated with his feet m a hole working the treadles. 

6. Ttie MfdiUnwi^n IjO&m. —L call this form the Moditoiranean loom fur 
want of a better name. It is the usual recUmguLur heavy framed lorjin witli 
roller warp^atnl breast lieaiua, very gimilar to that of our few remainlug hand 
weavers. 

It appeara to he distributed along tlio north coa^t at Africa from Algiers 
tci Egypt, and, perhaps, somewhat up the Nile Valley^ ajihangh the illustration in 
Dr, John Gaistang^s work^ seems to depict a loutd of a different type. Neither^ 
however, baa the wsrji hunched toge their over the liend of the weaver and weightetl 
behind him, as is the case in Syria.* 

Like the pit treadle loom, it oa:uUQt in any way be considered African. 

7. Oartim Wf^avijig ^— Thig method of obtaining bands^ girdleOt etc.— 

if,, moie or Ifss nanr^w fabricj^ — can, strictly speakiiig^ haitlly l*e called wea\dngp 
Its former naa in Egypl. hns l»en so well described and illustrated in a sumptamis 
work" by Messrs, A van Geniiep and G. J^quier that it need only be referred to 
berv. In his ^iwirs already refemeii t<i (see p* 111) van Gennep gives the distrihu- 
tion of tMs tool as extending along tJie north coast of Africa from Tangiers to Tunis 
inclusive and on the bankE uf the Lower Kile. 

Tfif Miqr , —In the aocompj^iiiying map, Fig 121^ I have endeavourt^l to convey 
to the student some Idea m to the distribution of the vQriou,s forms of looms Fonml 

^ ZiWihj Lundun, ICK)^ If, pp. 

* NEFV^mbert lOOO, xvlL\ p 475. 

* F. Bibber, March Sth, ISJOfin 

* T/u£ HvtM of Ani^ftkt LuadoDT 11J07, Fig, 133, p. 134, 

^ 1 gather this diarjtctErbticr fruw itliiKtratioiu of SvrLua loitma, kindly (wnt me by 
Dr. Harir^j Porter, uf th* Am&iioau Bupthit MUsii^ii, feimt. 

■ ZiT Tiuagw au£ (7antM €t #oJi vtiiuaUan liam r^pptat Neariiatel, 

Suisftft, iftia. 
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ill Africa at the prestsnt dhj. The attempt muet be j^egstriled strictly ten tat i vie 
only* for, while the main poftition^ are, 1 think, fairly oijtrectly pkeedp dataila of the 
eicteneioiL of eaoh indiyidnal form aro ^tUl JoekiDg. 

With the eiceptioD i»f the vertical mat loom, which may poBsibly be indi- 
getiotin to the lieart of Africa, bat about which we have not svdhcient evidence to 
deeiile at present, and of the vortical cotton loom, which may have had its birth 


in Egypt, idl the other five fonns are introduced. The fixed heddle loom ap^ieaTs 
entered Africa both hi the north-east irid Arabia and in the aouthn^^ rid 
MacLagascar* The bori^cutto] narrow band treadle loam came posibly from 
Portugal, and the pit l,rea£]j 0 loom was probably imported from India tiid Arabia^ 
The Mediterraneozi or Asiatic treadle loom and the " carton ** loom probably found 
their way in md the Mediterranean, if the latter wa^ not uidigeuous to Egj^t 
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[Part III, ^ In Jonesian Loonia," to follow,] 
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KOTES ON SOME llEIIEFS ANT.> CUSTOMS OF THE"ORANG DUSXJN" 
OF BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, 


By Itok H- K, Evass, B.A. 

[Wmi Pi, AT* ti.] 

The following ncite? un Lhe customs Jin<l beliefs of tbe so-calloil "OiAdg 
Dusnn " of British North Borueo were luntlp dtiring the Diontba nf July sjul 
August, IfHS, Ttiey jire supplementary to aonw^ observationa of mine already 
published in this Jownwl in 1912, and 1 deal with exactly tbe same parts of the 
Doiintrv’ as Ijiefort—namely, the Teiupassuk distriot and the villages iiunic<liate1y 
sarrountliug tho Govermuont poat at Tuarnn, Ttie upland villages of tho Tnsrait 
valley I have never visited, though I have met many tjf their Inlishitanis. Tho 
natives who occupy the hinterland of the coast between tbe mouth of the Tnamn 
River and Jessolton are aljsolutcly unknown to me, 

'* Owing Dusim," which, litem] I y trauela ted, means “ people of the orchards/’ is 
a unniP wliioh was originally uaed by the Mmlays to denote brge Becliona of the 
fndouesinn population of British North Borneo, living chiefly in the interior and 
the country behind tbe coafitol regions, whom they considered to be nf rather 
similar Iinhite and culture. The term is looHe. but useful, ami has consequently 
lieen arloptod by Eimipctuis; for this reason 1 also retain it. In those parte of the 
country wliicli I know, it Dan not lie said that the TJusima have any tribal organ iza* 
t-iou, tlie village eoimnunity being the unit. In the TempasBiifc Bistrict the Dnsnns 
style themselves while I believe that nativen of the Upper Tuanm River do 

the same. Around Tuaron ScLtlement, however, the DuBuns seem to prefer to call 
theinseh-es Smjff (or iiuAmp) Ltrtmf (people of the eountry (?), i,e., the developed 
country aa opposeil to the jnnglif). These Tnaran villagera difler oonfliderably in 
their cnaloma from tJic Tempasaiik natives. 

Before I deal with any fresh materiiil, I Bhonld like to eorrcol and amplify 
certain oliservaticinB in my former paper. There i stated that the annual rites 
performfid at Tuaian in connectitm with tbe aaered jars were tennefl JA and 

those for driving out the evil spirits .WbJfv/.* 1 (lescribed a ceremony, which 
appeared to be Moboff, but appended a note to the effect that, owing to a conflict of 

evidence_bed practically nn iqqiortunity of making further cmpuirici^—T could 

not definitely state that it was so. 

I have now able to reconcile what appeareil to he the oppoeing atate- 
lueute of my two informante. It appeorH that the Mr«ff»hofu rites frequently begin 

' Jftbng, a Dusan tdd me, means “ to beat ■ the simm bsini^ givea bocauK a pig ia bmLt«n 
by the wlebrunto. 
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two or throe ibijs befrtti! Mohifjf and thus the two cereipDoiea more or leaa mn tolo 
one another. The ix^rfonnnnceB which I witnessed werr!, I lielieved^ part of tb*>ide 
enacted for liie purpose ot driving oet evil indue oces or fipirits. 

I have mentiouer] previinuijj- the revereoce with which the Tempajiaiik Duaiuie 
n^gard the Limpuda (or LeiHpudfi) tree. Having rather forgotteii its appeamnee, 
and wistiing U.> relresfli my momoTy, when miently coming down from up-coxintry 
with niyold friend Gnmpua, thp headman of Taml>atitaii, I a^ed Mm Ui draw my 
attention to a speeimen if we should pass one. He did flo, nnd^ naturally enougli, 1 
fltop|w?d for tt minute to look at it, though I did tint gt^ nii^r it, owing to mj" reapect 
for Gnmpus'fl prejuMcea. lie iininediotely uj-claiineni: ^ Don't stop! don'T. atop^ 
Tuau 1 1 can't thf* flight of it! There is a spirit in that tree I at the aame 
time tuming away his face and scowling liidoously* Sirinon of Piasun, zmolhurold 
friend of mine^ tells me that the sap of the tree is used as a medicine for treating 
901116 dLaeafleSj but when this b to l^e oollecte<l the proper name of tho tree most not 
bo uionliuue^lt hut it muflt bo callud 

The wfnil which occurs h^iuently in my fomer paper, is used by 

the Dusuns, when Hpenking Malay^ Ui tnijan the |ierfoTinfiiico of u religious 
cereinonj" strictly tmosliited it means to learn lh& Koran," but it m frequently 
used in the Malay Peninsula with tlip sensirF of Joamiug at sehool. As Maiity 
scholars learn both the Koran (and other lessons) by reoLliog them aloud, the 
Dusuns Juive adopted the word in ihe sense of chantuig any religions formuLi. 
Among theukselvea the up-ooimtry Tetnpaafluk Busnns eieetn to use the word 
In Lliat i^iise. 

During my trip to Borneo I stayutl for altfjut ten days in GnmpuB's villago 
(TambatnanX which ia situated not far from the l>age of Mount Nnnkok ; and here, 
chielly lri>m Gumpus himself, I was able to gather a good deal of additioniLL 
information with regard to the rehgiouB festivals and ideas of the up-coiuiLry 
Dusuns- 1 give 3 ieii>w the names of lh<m festivals that be mentioned, and all the 
details about them which T ohuined. 

1. At the festival for the Luting of the ritie-goul {mefinla’fTimn) the ctireinany ia 
perf ormed by a woman 1 tefore reaping beginH, the soul consisting of aevon 
ears of pailt When tho rict^floul has bEsn cut, general reaping starts and 
continues till the end of the day. On the second day work ia tabucd^biit 
on the third Is again resumed, and b llicn carried on natll the whole crop 
hjis liecn reft]wd Tlii? first day is called Tetnimpun j the? second <lay, 
when no work must be done, Tamin^kiid^ the third Sumauk, the fourth 
Another name for T^mtivfp^u was given to mo, 

(or Kft-dtitu, which lUBans^ I helievs, the sixth day of the 

new moon.^ Hence the mcmhataiein ceremony would seem to begin on 
the second iluy of tho njoiith. The tice-aouh with offerings of cotton and 
leaves, ifl hung up in a hut on, or near, the j^adi-fLeld, while thore is a 


^ Or, fj&tter, mnu^Aefju 


* See cAtendar ua p. 
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relifrioiiB cKreinony fin the Jit^t day {Teitn^iptiaX liut no aacrificiG is umdi^ 
Wliea reaping m finUihed tJie is takt^n Ui tho owner's hoase; 

a leligiDus cmemonjj ealled Siimihttlf ia porEormed tLeie; a fowl is 
kiUei], cookedr and eaten, and rice-wine is drunk. The riee-aonl ia finally 
luing up in Mie padi sbore, 

4. IS another feBtival, whicli, Ginupiis told me* is nelwbrateil about a 

iiiontli after the taking of thw Inhere is then a religious eeie- 

motiy carried out by womon ; a bulTalo (or bnffl^luea) and pigs are killed^ 
and laigo quantities of rioe-wine drunk. 

5. Mfif/mfikaii (the big eating) ia ii festival whict is only celebratccl if the padi 

crop hm l^een plentifiiL It takes plaee eighteen diu^a afU?r Kohiiimn. 
There is a reiligioua ceremony perfomied by the women^ and ftiling ia 
indulged in. 

6. A festiviLl called Mtuf/aAmr, accoriling to Oiimpua, is oteerved on the 

fourth day after when there h feasting, hat apparently no 

religioaa rites arc perforniedp Tbia docp not take place, it secms^ at the 
same time of the year as the of the Taarau Dusuna, and hm 

nothing to do wdlh saereci fftisi jars, sineo the Tauibatuau j^eople do not 
indulge in sneh laxiidea, though its purpoBe (acconUtig to Gumpus, to 
bring good hick) sifeius trj W the aaiue. 

The Tambatuau Duhuus have a eeremony called MmgnfidiAfUP^ or ** brushing/^ 
whieli they perform in order to rid the lionfles of the spirits of disease. The men 
brusli down all the walls of the hutiae (1 understand the inner walla) with bunches 
of tlowers and bamboo loavca, the latter heing of a kind called 

Another ceremony, which is odel>mLetl in counoriou witU the prejiaration of 
WTft padi land, is oalled Maithifi. A fowl is sacrificed to the earth-Bpirit and an 
offering of rice mEulc, The huger feathers of the fow l are tied together to form an 
omcunetit, which is Ixiond the top of a bambau istick set up in the fields. Two 
or thi™ of thcise urnaments, each on the land of a different owner, wen? to ba seen 
in the wet paili hinds in the valley below TomEiatnan at tlie time of my stay* Tlie 
uertunony Uikt^ pktre before the gmia anti weeds are cleared awaj.^ GianpuEi a]«^i 
referred to tJic ceremony as 

Tliere appears ti> lie smme ceremony for avoiding the bad luck attaching to e\dl 
dreamH^os Gumpna t(>ld me tlial a youth named f^enibawan was so called because 
Ilia mother gave birth to him shortly after she had finiMheii a mmgha^i called Ifem- 
haican^ which ehe performed with the abeva ohjecL 

"Wliile I was at Tamliatiian.Gutupua took me on several oceaaionB into his rice- 
store, wliere were hanging up the rice-eouk of former crops; for, coutmry the 
CUB tom of many |>eoples who take the rice-soul^ it appears that the Ihisuns do not 
mi^ it with the iiecd fur the next sow^g. Some of the bunches of rii^e^otila (thuee 
of several years were gathered up into one bunch) Imd laigc sea-ghelU and small 

^ pIcFDgb is UHcd by thl^ qp^untry Dannnv in iireporlng wet podJ fields. 

^ The of Uie Peiiiai^uliLr Mnlays te a kind of duicb. 
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btiiulKjg tuln ?3 tied to tl^eiUi these heinp Te^:!eptneIe^^ for offerm^s. In ono ease a bundle 
had two Jai^e niarino shells nnd a bamboo tnl?e attaebed to it, tlie funner l?eing 
intended to hold rice and aireh leaver leapectlvelT, and the latter nn offoting of 
rice-wine. The rice^soida were himg horn the raflera aliova the big tree-bark hinR 
COD tattling stored ^ladj. Ln small ehamher at tht^ end of the bmbling, w hlob had 
no epenlug into it frujn the laigOf room, wa$ a i^iiial] storCi entered by a df>or from 
outside, Fferc* tJjere were n ouuple of bin a of padi from Lfie Jaat crop, whih^ on the 
t«[i (4f the grain in one uf them — that frtmi which the daily tice was l>eiiig taken — 
was a small brass |upkiu containing some padL WkLh regard to tiuH, Gnmpus told 
me that, when rk'e is first taken from a bin for eating, a liFujdfnl «»r so la aside 
in this iimnuLT ua tlie riise-soiirs slkare ifif.mh<^ri<rn were the Malay words 

that he used), TTo also said that wbfsn the bin wni? tinished Eiie riee-soaVs 
was moved cm t^i the in»st. 

Against the wall of one rice-storo, on the outside^ f saw a conple of humiui 
skulls hanging; these seemed to be placed there paitly with the idea of proleioling 
tJie puli agiilnet thieTea. They weie both vary old and covered with oobwebrs, sOp 
IIS I wished to photogTJiph thenip I tried to get aomekjdy to dean them for me, 
thinking that the Dnsiins might not like me to do it myself, Xobody, however, 
rfieenicd willing^ Gumpus telling me that they might only be umebed by aomeuue 
who had taken n lieaih nr at any rate in Rome war. Eventually a polieeiiian, 
whom I had with me, volunteered to do the cleaning, ns he hud seen a little active 
semce. 1 maile two or tb™ attempts to photograph (lie heads witlLuut gi.^tting u 
good reaultp and Gurapns imnieduibely concluded thut they did not like their 
phortrails being t&kc-iL 1 told him that 1 would have injc more try, and then. If I 
was not auceeasful^ I would admit that be was right. Lockily, howeveti this last 
trial yielded me quite a fair pioture. 

A rather euxions custom with r^ganl to the clearing of Jungle for padi plan ting 
aecnifl to observed in sonia villages, I noticed that in on a of the fields on the 
hill-side near Tamhatiion, a single tree was left right in the middle of the clearing. 
Giieaaing tliat thiR was not preBcrved without some good reason (according to native 
idi^), I made inriuiry^ and wps told tlmt it was customary to leave a single irco 
standing last the birds, having do perching place left iv them, should curso the 
cTop.''^ A gimilur costoni obtains among some of the Dyak tribes ol Sarawak^ where, 
, I believe^ it is suid that the tree is left aa a refuge for the spirits uf the jungle 
wliich has lioen Idletl, 

A method of divination in resortetl to by the Dusum^ of Tumbatuau and other 
villages eomewhat similar that formerly^ and perhaps still, need by tlie Sakai 
of tlm Uhl Kompar in the Federated Malay States, for the purpose of finding oni 
whether ii certain piece of jungle-laml will ha nulucfcy to clear, or whether it 
will givi? them u good yiehL Seven leavi^ of tlie Munda/tasi tree are placed 
under a stone in the centre of a piece of ground about six feet squiira* which hiu? 
previously been swept of rubbish, nnd the ends of the leavea trimmed off evenly. 
The man who wiahea to make the clearing then saj^ to the earth-spirit, If 1 ahall 
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die while using this clearing let the spirit puU cnli one of these Ica^nec*” The next 
morning he Domes to exam me the leaves, and if they have remaiueeJ undisturl^jd, 
he oonsiders it allownhle U> fdl the jnugle, but should one leaf project beyond the 
others he takes it as an evil omco. ITheni eolecting another piece of land, ho agam 
goes through the same perfomaanee. If on thfs momlEig that he visits the leaves 
be finds that a twig or lenf has faUEn into the cleared space, or if a hole lias 
appeared in the ground, he takes tliie too as an evil portent 

In my former pa|per on the Teinpaaiuk lluanns I gave a calendar of the de^’s 
of the month, cibtained at Kampnng Tengknrus, whiDli shewed tlie day-names and 
tboir meaningfk Guropue has uotv given me the caienduT in use at Tnmbatnan,. 
which, tliough very eimilnr, T include for the purpoflcs oC compariBon, together with 
remarks with regard to tho work allowable on the diSerent dayB, 1 wns also able 
during my stay in tiie village to observe that tho Dnjnnia kept the tabu days fairly 


strictly. 


1. 

SalimiiUTiau 

mmi- 

2. 

Kit-in-duiih 

.., 

m Bit 

S. 


... 


4. 

JCa-m-ftpiit 

..p 

**‘W 

5. 

K^-in-limoh 


mm* 

0. 

Ka-in-onoftt 

*., 

mm* 

7. 

Kti-in^n^roh 

■, 1 

m*i 

a 


■* 1. 

* h* 

a. 

Kk-in-idam 

m1t¥ 

*B* 

10. 

Kfi-in-haptAl 


m~m* 

IL 

ICa-ln-Aopotiomho 

m*t 

12. 

Xa-in-hopodtittulitoh 

,.. 

13. 




U. 



— 

15. 

Tdrliul 

. * . 

9*9 

16- 

Tentwi^ 


9*9 

17. 


m*m 


18. 

LimJMis 


... 

10. 

Tirfijmn 


... 

20. 

Maulat 

— 


21. 


■ 9* 


22- 

Geok 

-m-mm 

... 

23. 

Ka-in^iuoh itrliniak 


24. 

Kordn^elt^h If.lintak 

... 


Eeat day, Xi? work. 

All kinib of w^ork allowable. 

Ditto, 

Ditto* 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Observed as a holiday by tho&e in 
foriable circumstances. 

All kinds of work allowable. 

Dittix 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Best day. Xo field work^ except sowings 

allowable. 

Ditto. 

All kinds of w'ork allowable. 

Work OP hill doiirings ^Uowed^ but not 
work on wet-rico fields^ 

Work allowed on wel-iice fiolds, hnt not 
□n idearinga. 

Best day, Xo work. 

Best day^ hut only obscrv'od by elderly 
Ennrried meUi 

All kinds of work allowable, 

Beal clay. No work 

All kinds of work allowable. 

Ditto. 
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All kinds of work sUowsljle. 

26. 

Xif-in-iittioh tdmaA 


27. 

Xopopitmn 

DU to. 

28. 

Suhi/txt* 

Kest day, Xo work. 

20. 

TcKob 

Dililo. 

.HO. 

Chf/vr 

Dittp. 

31. 

Tatiilfid 

Ditto. 


The pAiue-iutiiiiiiayii givoji for thi3 tkp in tho T«ngkmTiB cRlendar seem, from 
my inqulri^ nl TtmiLatLiJUi, to be ffubstantiitllj oorreot. In my fonner paper 1 
stated that 1 wb£! mmhle W givi& the meaning of Ka-m-d%ohfKfi-ht.^doA^ (wldeli 
1 wrote Kain JiwkX though dutjh, t^toh were the nTinicTak two, ttiree, etc. I um- 
Look Xft-in for the Malar word hiin, meaning cloth. Fr. Du menu of Pumtanp 
Lafornm me \lmi Xtt-in-^hoh^ are merely tlie DuBitu erdipaln ""flocood/' 

“ elc. 

It may be noted that in the TengknniB ^^uletidai: is the diBt day of the 

month; while Gumpua uukkee it the lji3t> with Salimpunan Kn'silaii* whmb does 
not occur in the Tengkurna calendar^ aa the first Other differoncea are that ha 
leaves out Tcniflu (given at Tengknrua) m the fonTteontli ilay of the mouthy ami 
inserts jVauiai as the twentietht itvhile he gives the twenty-hist as Xoton^ inBtetui 
of Komjntsfni (XninptiHaitip according to my Tengkurns informant, lacing foliowtfd by 
or XfifonffX 

On mv arrival in TambaUiaji I found tluit news had reached the tillage that 
aoiue dJaaaBe, porliapa dysentery^ was then opiEjemie in Kion village^ which is 
Htltiatetl some few imlas away on the lower Blopes i>f Momit Kinubalu. For fear of 
this, every villager was wearing as a charm a little bit of some kind of wood tied 
to a string, which was IhJiLod eitlier round the wrist or the ankle. Wishing to he 
in the fashion^ I asked Gninjius to get me one of the charms, and he told his wifo 
to prepare one lor me. 1 was instructed that I must, acoordiiig to cnatom, give a 
small measure of rice lor the elinrm ; m, not having any rice, I asked hew much 1 
was to give in money as ite equivalent, Gntnpiis said^ liowovcf, that luoney ectikl 
not lie received dii^'Ctlyp bo I had first to buy the rice Imm his vilFe for cash, and 
tlieu hand it back to her. 

Owing alfio to the fear of this cpidemie, wooden models of spears^ about which 
a story will be found in the Tempsssnk folk-talefl previously puhliiihed,* had bcon 
set up in front of eevend liDueea to prevent the eiitfj' of the spirits of disease; anti 
near the door of one <iwelling w’aa a real apear^ on the h]mh of whieh a rough 
figure of a man, upside dowDt fiHAl he^n drawn with lime, while a joint of bamboo 
containing toddy and two crossed sticks had been planted in the ground Iwfore it. 

In op-country villages Tiear iimch-freiiuunl^d tracks, wiiidi are thus erpo^ed 
to infection (disease-spirits), aeveml groups of throe or four small standing stotics 
are liflen to found outside the radius of the houses.* Hiesc Btones guaid 
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^ Ktjr^ at Kouug UU, 
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tbu apf^roflches to the villuge, i^nd protect, its inhabitants af^amgc tbo spirita of 
diaes^. 

Aa among the Dyaks^ it h fotbiilden to make any kind of lond noim when 
thtjre ifl aioknos in the country* nod wMle I waa at Taiabatnan, Gimipns repri- 
Tnnnded some of the vdllagerB for heating googa^ 

Oue day, when I was questioning him ha to how the Doanns ehoee oamc^ for 
their children, ho said to me, “ Yon know, Tuan, my namt^ ufietl to 1 >b Lcjgrie, hut it 
was a very dirty name, m I changed it to Gumpns.” Wondering what he meant, 
and thinking that Logos had perhaps an mdeoent meaning, I asked him why he 
said that Logos w^s a dirty name. ** Oh,** he replied," while I osed that name 1 
was always ill and could not get down to the river lo bathe, so I changed my name 
to G ompufl, and then I got well.'' 

Names seem to be occasititudly given from some e^'ent which Imppened at the 
time of birili: for instance, one youtli in the village was called Kambadl because he 
was \yoTn on a day of market, (Diisun), 

Among the Fiasau Dusumi a priestess or female shaman is called hsi^Krlian ; 
a mule shaman, mtuiuJe. 

A rather peculiar methtal of dlvioatiDH la iti favour in up-countty villages of the 
Tcmpiuwok district, and is rosortctl to for puriK5t#e3 of discovering a thief or of ascer¬ 
taining whether the omens are favonrablo before imdertakiog a journey or any other 
enterprise. The ipatrumeut used in divining is a piece of bamboo, sometimes shaped 
like a working knife (PI. 11, Figs. 1 aiid 2), to the end of which are attached several 
short stiiugs, on which are threaded numlier? of Uttle plecea of the root of a pknl 
called KanibtiroTiga} The plant is^it seeuis, favoured by some kind of spirit, and in 
diviniDg by thiB method, a woman holds the enil of the bamboo handle in her left 
hand and places tfje pk]>intof the indo^E linger of the right on the back of the handle 
near its proxiiml t^nd, a mark of some kmd iiuving beeri pr&viougly made near tha 
distal end of the stick. Supposing tliat she is trying Lo detect a thief, she then aays to 
the Kambitfwufa spirit, “If so-and-so is guilty, draw my finger along thie luuidle,** 
If the man whckse name she mentions is nut the culprit, her Unger remains immov¬ 
able on the spot where she first placed it, or, if dlie applies great plessuro^ doubles 
backwordfi or ihoots off the hjiu die to one aide or the other. Providing this 
1 happens, she mentions in iiic^cssion the name of any other person againat whom tliere 
is auspicioB, the same thing happening every time, until she corner to the name of the 
thieL When this is mentioned her finger passes easily along the stick to the mark 
which has been made on it a little on the near side of the root^. The 

ceremony of calling the ICamh-nroH^a spirit is called SrmuTiffu, 

At Tuaran ohtaine<l from U|H;ouatry Duaniui» hung against 

doors of houses when there b any sickness about, or, if it k unobtainable, ashes from 
the fire are Uirown out of tho door, which are also supposed to keep away spirits 
of disease, ily Tuaron Dusun informimt, Oinboi, further told me that the plant is 


TLu plant grow? in nbundfutc^ dm to KauDg tJlo Tillage. 
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also uKStl for treatiug h 0 adiii;^-u t>f p^B in th^ aj'ea^ lining applied to tb-a part 
afTccte^l. 

As it was Jtuy lutetitieii m leavitig TambAtnan tc* proceed a lit;ll<^ further up 
ooimtry liefore feturning to tlio cwiust* I suggested to Gimipus that he should get A 
UuEiiii woman tu ttscertaUi by E»>me method o! divimng -whether I sliould liave an 
easy and suecoaaful jourjjey; and after Hujne trouble he per^tiadeij aii old crone to 
tty our luck for na for a fee of throe f/antantj or measures of rice. audience 

having formeri theiiuiulvea into a nirele, she ate]ii^ out into the middle of the 
cleared space, her head b^hig covered with cue of the blue cloth hoods worn 
by Dusun women. I giMs my nolea of the perfontiauca just as I jotted them do¥ni 
at the time* 

She starts singing in a quaverj^ voice, then begiua to quiver and shake as if 
oonvulsed with fever—pants — usings loudly — makes hyaterical uoisaa- — moves her 
feet — jumps about with both feet together^ first backwards^ then forwardEt—stamps 
about — sings—talka in an hysterical voice—punts — callH/ AdohiT Adohip — runs 
I'^nnd and round — goes on all fomre — sits^pants — sings^-^taiidl up — tromhles — 
sings — jumps about with both feet together and doea a fow dance stepa^ 

Tljis fjort of thing went on for some time, till the wciubti tinslly timililed down' 
and pulled the cloth off her hea^i. On Gmnpns asking her whether we should meet 
with any tnmbleA uu yur jpurnoy. aho said that we might go iu safety, as she had 
ddveii awBj all the spirits of disease. Some of her eiclamaLious towards the end of 
the performance flueiuod to amuse the audience highly, and on (questioning Gumpus he 
told Tue in IfEilay what she had called out Her remarks were all highly hulecent 

With regard to the sccjuiugly a kind of goblin, who makes hk 

ap}mraiicc in one of the folk- tales already published, I gathered a few fre^h detaib 
from Gimhad q| ttAmpong Tempitasuk. He told tuc tliat when a man piekn up 
another peraou's child he will Bonietimea daiaca it on Ink knee. Buying, Dance, 
douce, child of the child niOfTf/fidoItan, short short long long beard, 

no teeth ycU*' Then eveiy cme laughs. 

‘^Tian B child who is not yet able to talk crows and Isugha to itself, people 
Bay that the Sin^fkalaki is amusing it. 

A pecnliuf belief, wldoh ia found l>oth among mvat of the abortginea and 
among the Malaya of the Feiduscik, is Aim Jield by the Dosims, namely, that it m 
particnlarly unlucky for anybody to go out into the Jangle err start on a journey 
with nn unflatisfied craving of any kind. For insUince, alieuld a man butt his foot^ 
full ill, bo stung by a scorpion, or meet with my other mi^fortuno, and tJieti 
rmnumber that he Iiad wiyhtfd to chow sLrch before leaving the house, but had 
omittod to do so, he would Immediately put down liis ill-luck to his not having 
sathiiiud hie 'wanU The Malay word used in conneiiou with this belief is 
kf^mpu^tiA of the Duauns), It is iliffieult to Lranalato it properly, and 

the dictionary is not helpfoh hut imii in Malay seems to mean '■ to 

get into trouble through going out mih an uneatistied craving." 

^ May be trimaJatcd, “ OL dear 1 Oh dear I ^ 
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TUiilAS DjCATH CuiSTOMB- 

Ftmm OtnlfOiand from T'mggi, anoliher Tiiaraa Diiauii, I obuiin^ some rather 
jiitc:re«tii)g dc bills with regHrd to the war in whleli corpaea are prot^t*?il again^it 
evil Bpirittf, Three spirits soem to be feared aa bady-jniatdieps. One* the K&ma- 
kadf^TV^ (cDinparable to the Penanggalan of the Malays), is a Byidg head with long 
hair and n trailing stamaoU instead of a body. A second, the Hftfun-hfilr^n^ looks 
like a nmn, whik a thir^l, the iTrtjiftiAew, hm a hirdllke bucly. The last comes 
down from the ckude, and when it seizes a body, carries it off inUi the centre of the 
sea, and there cuts it up into little pieces, which it throws into the water, Tlieee 
become Eeh, wLieL the Tandskr/w eats. 

To protect a body from these spirits, two working knives nn? plocoii und er Use 
mat on which it lies, with their points projectiug downwards through the fliwir 
of the house, wtdla a spear la placed upright near the body, its butt resting on 
tho door ami ita point sticking into the sloping tliatdi of the roof. A hre is also 
lit, usmlly near the mat on which the boily lies. If a bul thundeTstoTm comes ou 
while a tiorpsa la awaiting burial a lire is lighted on the gronnj under the house. 

Ombai told me that the bodies of well-to-do naUvea ate aomotimeB kept seakd 
up in Imrial jars for a month beforo iuterment. Those of the poor are buried on 
the day of death, or on that succeeding, either rolled in mats or in rough wuodeu 
coffins. 

TcAkiX IfAHmAGE Customs. 

At Tuarati, according to my infonnaats, though there is a feast, there is usually 
veiy little mamage ceremony, except when the childruu of rich natives marry. In 
the ease of a wcll-tnHjo coupk there is eonie sort of Inoantotion lierformed by a 
prieiitei»^ and thi;- sign of the victual marriage la the eating by the bride and the 
bridegrofim ot a^sven handfuk of rice from the same plate. The plate is placed 
between the pair, wiio sit opposite to one another. The man takes a Uttlc lioe, 
and u woman iu attendance then turns that part of tlic plate to the hridej who 
takes rice in her turn. This is repeated seven tmie.H. and the ceremony ia gone 
through kiUi at the hoiijau of the woman's relatloiis aiul at that of the man's. 


DE^iEUTlON 0¥ PLATE H 

(JiiUMoirui. OsjiGciii Fooir Tamoatua^, Jlumucr, Bairisn NoaTW Etoa^Eo^ 

1 and ^—KmutnirDnaa Mtlcks (u9&d in divlaalion]^ 

^ and -1. — Hambce kai'm with which th« ttEi^HCal » 

fi.^Bamboo trc»ugb, in which the ac riccwal h hung up+ %a Epug oa Jt 

rcDaune in thui waldhing bet near tiiu ysAi 
0 and T.—HaltlErf (ywivlin^) uh*! by wgruen at rclii^oui c^mncuiiet 

a.—UbarniA which ar? himg iip uigtaidB houfca lo kwp away apirits of diiiaaa^* 
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SOME mo BUEIAL CUSTOMS. 
By If, W. Tnojua. 

[TViim TtLA*rs& EU-VJ-] 
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4- 
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Amahsi 
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... 
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1 Obompa 
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Ebenebg 


... 
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Dbulubn 


F - ¥ 
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Mbwakn 
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¥ - ¥ 
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Eri ... 
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Acala 
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Xsukwa 
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OtOTSARY. 

&|)wala, ttitalaiy image, the game asain^anwn. 
ada (ghOr head wnmati. 

ajago, (1) deiserted bonee ' (2) fnnn bnsli used for burial in wMch are thrown 
corpeea, iepera, eto^ 

njftgija, one of the titles at Awka I), 

ajana^ place where socrificee are oflbretl to the earth, 
ajoifia, bad booh." 

ale bo, cotton tree, planted for ceremonial purposesv 
alg, ceremonial stafC 

alosOp demigod, object of edt {Report, I, 26 etc.), 
amaaiiula, an Awka title, 
ana, the eerttL 
anaee, head wife. 

m 

AzizB, twisted fibre wnm ronnid rod of $£§■ 

5i, (I) A poraoDidciid or aliyo, IselleTed to be reincamated IS etc.) ; 

(2) a tutelary image i (3) a title, 

Ciikti, tbe supreme god. 
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ebo, (iuajfter uf a town. 

@bwo, Nmhold'ia. /ocm, Seem. 
eciSili, BrythHaa speoice. 

inaskcd man ^ligiii&Uy a Yomba acetoii;) who appears at buziola, 
eku, one of the Awka titlea. 
ekwelenku, aacdfice to mwo. 
enaku, striking swonls together, 
exf, king,” one of the titles, 
exana, prJeat of the ana (ground), 
eziobn ] u, part of a house, 
ibenabg, cloth of two breadtha 
I bona to, cloth ol three breadtha. 
ici, marks out on tlie face. 

i deft we, dangliter kept at home and not married in the ordinal}- way by 
purchase; her children inherit from her father, 
ifejioko, object used in yam eercmotuea {Beportt lY, 31). 

Idumu, aubi^uarter of a town, 
ikei, plural of okei; old mem 
ikeiiga, a tutelary deity, 
ikpala, plural of gkpala (y.f.), 

Irekute, isokate, the " king's slave (Jf^wrf, IV, 163), 
isf be aka ono^ drawing a chalk line from the grave uaed in second burial an 
far as the house, 
isimwg, head wife. 

itokwelggwe, young men liable to be called oat for wort 

itujine, (1) rubbing the grave f (2) a payment by a son-m-Jaw. 

lyaee, one of the diguitaiies (Beport, tV, 40). 

isu, week of four tlaya 

maun, a masked man. 

mb a, a kind of tree. 

mbaasu, a large dried fislh 

mbwidi. a boUow made nndoT the ukbo (s'.i?>)l 

mbplong', open space near the house. 

mpata, ronnd box of iroko, used ns n scat 

tope, a small loin cloth. 

mwada, women of the familv. 

mwp, dead anceators, 

ndiSie, old people, anoeatore, anoeatral emblemi. 
ntoto, a ‘^Tope of ynius.'’ 

nzu, chalk •, in m bauzu a man rubs himself with chalk, 
ngugu, 780 cowries, 3dl 
hkpalg, one of the titles, 
nkpese, the lowest title at rVsaba. 

VOl^ XLTI!. 
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ikpulu&i. the aa 6i (3). 

obimwg, heap of stotiea uiado bd orlieti«^ 

obobwOt & kind of soup. 

obu, the Awka house enfresponding to ogi^ Br men's house. 

nbweloK heflii of the ikpBla. 

obwo, a fmme used m second bunal 

i>bwo, a model i:aaoe {Beporl, TV, 45). 

gbwp, a company oi men, 

fibwgiiuke. See uke (1^ 3). 

obu. one of tbe titles, 

ooucuaja, sticks planted before a boose at the annual sacriSco to the mwo. 

Odogu, one of the digniUmea 

gig, ceienioliial object 1,43), 

gga, divider, heatiman, 

ogliai, the eamo as ebwo. 

ggwap ** front house "an open building m fmnfc of the house pi-oper. 

oji iroko, CMor{3ph€ra cm-iwa 

okba, a kind oE tree, 

okbensi, ancestral image (Awka), 

okbosiloj fin image like ikeige. 

okei* the oldcet man^ senior. 

cko, 140 cpwriast about i<f. 

okgnti^ a title. 

okpfi ikehgn, cock Bacriheed to the ikenga, 
okp&la, (i) headman ; (2) one of the titlea, 
okpukpe, gate in the fence. 

■oknle, etore house, 
gkwacip wooden dish for £i (2). 
gkwe, a kind of wood 
ok wgl^g^'^e, leader of the workem 

omaku, head wife^ i 

omalegwop plaited [udm leaves set up in the street (Bepart, IV^ Tl TV), 
dmn, market q^uoeu, 

pniu ojuku* young leaves of ojuku palnL 
ono ogidh widow's houee. 
ougiitg, widow^a houfi& 
onottip the body of dignitaries. 

Of ai, fi " shritie ” aaeocbibad with a doctor (dihla)^ 
oeigsig, a kind of seed, 
osieit a 

gspsgi a kind of food 
owgle» Tubhifih heap, 
owglu the some as gegea 
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uzi otu Sflnp ajHXm* 

osto^. gzo, blEhcksmitih ; one of the titles, 

ozu okpaLn, an imclaimed corp^. 

nbili, a kind of tree. 

ubwome, a dance omEjnant, 

ukbo, a miaed mud seat 

uk 0 *(l) illduck; (2) a carenifiny against illduck; (3; the obwo befote n 
man's owiu 

ukonb a kitclien ^^paral^ biulding), 
uinuuna^ kin, a subdiviMon of idnuiu. 
uruiSi, mourning £[| au umd hf a widow, 
utiuinilip a kind of mat. 


Teth Tbo-Hpeaking j>eoples, with a portion of whom this paper deals, oeeupy a 
small area on the west bank of the louver Nigerp and a rnuob larger area on the 
east bank, eittending a« far as the Cross River from the Ibiblo boundary north- 
wnnls. and, at their moat easterly point, Ifeyond the northemmost point of the 
bight of the Cross liiver. 

The Ibo speak a great ^'ariety of dialects, and the Rastern branches are 
almnsli imiatelligible to tlie Western groups. Even such obse neighbours as Asaba 
and Onitsha, fjidy three niiles apart on the banks of the Niger, differed, tintil 
rocentlyi somewliut widely in language. 

The main Ibo area is, eapeciaEy oti the sou th and east, more or less snrrotmded 
by a fringe oF aberrant dial*^U, which seem to have jesnlted from an incomplete 
assimiiaLioD of on alien ^Hipnlaticn by lUi-speaking eouqnarorf*. ct, at any rate, a 
very imperfect acquisition of what might be called aUndard Ilxi; or we may, on 
the other hand, regard thciHJ dialects Okugba, Biko, Ezzn)^ as alUeil to the 
older wave of iminignitioa that resulted in Efik, Ibibio, Kana and Ebiobolu, 

Generally speaking the main Ibo dialects east of the Niger seem to run 
St rip-wise from north to south, and this, no less than the aberrant clinrflcter of 
the southern or south-eastejn dklocts, suggests that the Ibo migratiou imtne from 
the north. In chis connection it is notewortliy that Abua md Akumikunn, 
two closelj related dialpctfl, have clearly been deft asunder by the Ibo stream 
and now lio, one nDrth-w'eBt of Bog^a, the other east of the Otobs Kiver. 

It is worthy of notice that the word Ibo (Ibo) moans slave j ibi* ernggesU 
that there waa no uiigrnlion in mass, driving alien popoktioiis before it; but that 
iL conquering people irapoaed its language on subject jicipulationa Tliis would 
afford a sufficient o?:p1anation of the character of the language of outlying areas, 
as well as of the gisat nuiober of dideets which form a strong contrast to the 
liomogeneity of the Yoruba area. 

It is uot without interest that the town of Kri, or Agoku, which claims the 
right of inducting chiefs and doing other ceremonial work as. far aa Asaba, at leaat, 
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on the webi^and^ protnibly, over an equally wide ajre^L in other direotioris^ al&o 
speaks ol the people of the siuToimding area as Ifio^ and tlheiiieeives claim the 
name of Nri. Tliie fits in well wiLli the aiippoaition that they are an inkiid of the 
orighiEil Tbo^spenking conquethig i-ace, which is now swallowed up in the mass of 
the population everywhere else. 

Ab regartlfl the areas with which this pa|M3r deals^ the disiiictii4 of Awka arid 
Asaba, the foruier includes the town of Aguku, just mentioned ; geuetaUy speak¬ 
ings there are few traiiltiauFF of origin bunong them. In Asaba, on tho other lumd, 
each town hm itn tnulitioii of a founder or a record of migration, eo that the 
divereity of eiiatoio is ea^er to uudemtaiiLL Generally speaking, Asaba, lbii £0 and 
Qkpfmaiu form a chicly ass^lated group, an far general eustoiuH go. Some 
data for the other towns and for the Aw ka diatriot will be found elHOwbere/ together 
with maps showing the loealitiea, wdiich are enunieraled btslow^ for each ilbtrict. 

Asaba was founded by Sevbe, according to tradition, who eaiue from Nteje 
on the east of the Niger perhaps some four huiidr&I years ago. 

Awka District. 

At Awka when a yoimg man dies all ujembem of the family ate notiheHi; the 
lioily ia waslied in the cuiirt by Kiateni or relatives by the same [not her and then 
dressb^l with clutli; tUf^ gmve in dog in a room in the hdiise by his frietida or jn 
his father^bv hoUHC or in the road and the maleH of the family put hia body in the 
grave' the rest of the bmilyi male and fumale, an> lUsiKk pre^nt. On the eighth 
day they kilk tt gu>at oti Uie grave ; it h eaten by tlie bimLly^ hut some uf the fli’sh 
ia put on the grave. 

If a man who lifli made ajagijn titbj dies, they wash the body nn before ami 
split a fowl's benki the blotu] put iiiioii tite eyes of the d$ml tnan; thie ia said to 
be to ai^cn the deud rntm's cyea^ a ram is killed witli a knife and blood put npon 
the right Jiand of the dead man i this \n saiil to lie to praise his ItanA The 
brothere pro vide the vietima and kill them;; if there are sous Uiey call all the 
a jag] j a inembera in Awka befere sacriheing, and each iijembet provides two yards 
of cloth; the coflin ismadt? by reliitiveaand is made of oji wowJ^ and i^ a rect- 
fiuguiat bo?:; the gmve is dug in the sleeping rof>oi; all follow to the grave ami 
afterwarils wash; the triends and family lumenL for sixteen dttyS;; sc»me f<xjd is 
ihrown uptm the grave far aU alose to eat there. 

I saw a burial ut Amn^bia, close to Awka. Tlic ba^,ly was laid out (Plate 111. 
1) close to Gie meu*s house (obQ)^ with cliEilk upon the trunk, but little or none 
upon the face; the legs were completely covered with chalk; it was a woman's 
btidy, lind that lucaus* that it cannot l»e carrietl out by the door, but must be houated 
over the back wall -Jt tl*e body reste«i upon ribs, ami theae were cutrieil 
aivay by a woman as soon aft the hcK\j was taki^n up and thrown bi^j tlic w™l; 
ivro men c^uried the bculy down the ordinary road ami thou turned Boiue hundred 
yards into the form;, here two men with hoes q^ecdily dug the grave about 
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three feet deep; after the body was put in the grave (lA.. 4), the luaeket ftfi.. 3> used 
for liftiDg groQTid out nf the gmvc was tin own on it nlfto; hulf^way belwctm the 
road and the grave a woiuajj was waiting with water H> wash the liaadK and feet 
of the gravediggeia (Piute IV, 2). 

At Agolo wuutoii are htirlijd in the fariu, tueii in tiie houae near the vain 
atom: when a imo is dying his wives may nut see him; they are ilriven away to 
the bachelnrs'quarters and remain then? until the body is buried; the daughter 
rub camw>ri(u9 on the body, a fowl ifs killed for iv rich man and bltuni put upon hie 
eyaa; the widow uits di>wu in tlie house for twenty^ight days and does not gw 
to initrkot for three montha ; she may remarry as wnm as tlie second burial ia over, 
and receives a hen from her suitor to give to the women of lier nioiher's Eaiuily- 
thii* is named the “ hau to reLnll the wouuiu,'’ A husband dooa for hLs wife exactly 
us a wife ibies for her Imsbund : he temea a anmil knife like a widow, which is tied 
to his wrist, aud after twenty-eight days a woman of tlie family takes it off and 
gives to the man ii necklace o( cotton to be worn for another two montliu, and than 
taken ofl' by the juiine woman. A married woman is carritfi to her uwii to^vu for 
Ipuriut; the hualjond may not carry her, a- ehUd may follow her. htlt no other 
rehicives. A mirioTis usage is that any iwilm oil in Lite ruunj of the dying woimm is 
takpu out, for the hnabaud mity not ejit it; if the wommi liaa been long ill, die 
Imslianrl may soufl a message to her family, to ^y that Lhe liody cannot C CJi^icd 
away; a goat is then sent and the body buried by the huaUuni'a fomily-. It n 
woiaau’a Imshand dies when she is at market, they wind a palm leaf round her linger. 

At Adaji a man’s grave is dug in the yam yard, a wtunan’a in the farm .; the 
Amuru quarter sacrifices H goat to the ana before burying in the yum afore; the 
gmve is dng by the young men of the family and tiie boily ia carried on the head 
or in tlte liaiid, all the family are present, iDcIuding the married daughters, Lui 
excluding widows, the father and the mother; the bearers and tmy others who wish 
wash tbeir hands; m regards moiuning, tlie last child on the twenty-eighth day 
sliuvea the man from back to front ol the head, A woman is fetcheii home by men 
of her actual relations; if she belongs fo the so-called Ekwa aocioty the huBband 
brmga a fowl called the Ekwe society fowl; then enmes the rich men's fowl, 
the young womans fowl, tiie goat of the money basket, tiic goat of the 
woman's Oi. and a goat for powder. While the body is Iremg taken home the 
grave is beiug dug nt the fami, and tho oldest woman of the family touches the Ijody 
with a palm leaf, which is placed in the gmve; the body ia carried over the back 
wall to tbe mam rua-J, and if they have tu cross water n ahe-goat and a ban are 
killed to the river; bnmehefi of a strong smelling tree ore carried % the women to 
keep the spirits (mwo) from stopping them on tlie road ; the body ia carried to the 
compound of the woman's father, a liried pdm branch is brought and cut into pieces 
and pkntod in front of the body; a round basket ia ahsj cut info four pieces; the 
eldest daughter mouinB with the huBbiuid for twenty-eight days, hut she does' not 
take off her necklets the hiiBband does. 

Anyone whose body swells is not allowed lo die i„ tiit- house; lie ia taken out 
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into Uit* fann and tied to h tree with atring un Lauda nnd feel; the second huriol ia 
oiaile ill the Larmatan acofioo, for if rein foil during tho aeoond hurial the family 
wuqld lie lirivon out nnril they bad provided n oow and worilicod to iba ground. 

fn the Enugn quartor the beorere wash with the following com[M3Uiid j four 
leiivcs of alligator pepper, four leaves of kola, and a sniall qnntiiity of soap pounded 
up; when a wouiaii dies who i» a meuilier of the Ekw^ society the metubera do not go 
to market on the day of banal. If it is otily a young girl only her companions 
dance for her; for a grown woman all dance. 

tiuicides are pul in the lad bush (ejgifin); there is no lamentolioit for them 
and uo sacrifice ; poor jieoplfl are hired to carry away the body and no one followa 
tteiti. 

At tlbu all dead people, even children, Hccni to be buried in the house ; infanta 
mil lout teeth are ainiply laid in the ground and orivered with grass; they aiy that 
Oiiku killfl them and they offer a fowl to (’Jukii when they are aick, by hanging it t»i 
a bain boo leaf and gi ving it tn Abwala; the body is firet of all waalicd and the foes 
marked with black to the end of the nose ; the head is shaved just above the fore¬ 
head, and the hair put in the mat with the body ; a oock and a ram sheep are 
saciiSccd and the blood put upon ihe man’s i^yes; chalk is put round tlie eyes and 
eagles* wing feathers and parrots' tail featlicre put in the Iioir: white cloth covers 
ibe body up to the throat; a he-goat is sacrificed; the heart cutout and put upon 
tlie man's cheat; the bodies of victims are kept on top of the wall until the 
ceremooita are finished. The plonk on whicli the body liaa l«ea lyii^ is put in the 
grave and a goat skin upon it: after the body has been put in. women and small 
children are swut away; men take saml in their left hands, poos it round tboir heads 
and throw it on the body, saying, “ If jott know who killed you, follow him. The 
vielims are eaten on the nest tlay. but a mfiii may not eat the mm or the cock. 
Second burial takes place thirty-two ilap after the first; if another person dies 
they wait for his burial ontil second burial is over, the ritea of which must be 
performed on Eke day; if a cow is going tube killefl they cut the tail off and touch 
the haDdii with it, the cow itself is hilled on Uyi day; the widows sit in the bouse 
for one year, but they do not slwive their heads; they cannot rub camwood nor mark 
black marks and may only wear a small cloth; after twelve months they can stiave 
or not as lliey please; the eldest sun shaves in three weeks; if a man is killed by 
lightning and falls on his face they aaorificc a ram to the ground hefors carrying him 
away for burial‘; if a man dies away and the body cannot be recovered, a^isim leaf 
is cut and carried to the ruoil; they lay tliis down. 

As regards the ohaervaijces connected with the widow, she may not go tn 
market for three months not touch anyone with her hand ; she cooks for herself. 
In one year a woman shaves her head over her ears; if anyone wishes to marry n 
widow he lakes palm wine and four kola and calls the family to meet at the shiine 
of the ancestors; if ahe has already Imrnc children, 10*. is paid to the father, and a 

* Ekewberie s moil killed lay llg-litiiiiig may ntit bnriifd in tke bouse for fear Tie rosy 
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goat 13 Bacrific<^d tfl the nacestur^ ; otherwise thB bride piiee ih paid as ujual, if the 
second liDsbEuid is not of the same sept as the first. 

I obtained a Tew pirticnlars of the burial cimtotGR of tdie people of Ndikelionwa 
they do not differ markedly from those of Qbo; if a mm dies far away and hie body 
L-aniiot be recovered they take a pcdm leaf and a chioken and go to the bad baali 
(ajgi fia}; holding the palm leaf in the handp they kill the ehicken, throw it into the 
lijul bnsh (aj pifia), knock the leaf on tho groundp take it on the left arm and go 
back, saying, Deud man foUow me home if it ifl a man who has died they put Uie 
lesf outside the yam atore, if it is a woman they leave it outaide the door; in tlm 
cii$e of a man a goftt and a oock are aaerifieed, and blood is put upon the leaf eaaetly 
as it would bo upon the dead man^s eyeSj, the leaf ia wrapped in cloth as if for n 
body ; in the case of a wothoji the goat's beait is pat apcm a spot to represent the 
chest. 

The account given me at Aguku wne very elaborate. Two or three people, not 
Line only, iire with a man when be ia dying. One holds his hands, one his feet and 
one Ilia head, so that he may not tarn hi$ face to the ground ; when he ia dead they 
bring a mat and pat four palm leaves under the body and cover it with chalk after 
two women have waahad the body. In washing the body leavea have to be uaed, 
as hands may not touch tdm body. Kola leaves employed for this purpose are put 
in the right Land of the corpse, okha leaves in the left ; after washing, camwood is 
mbbed on the and it ia lifted upon the bier ; a coek is brought and its beak 
broken and blood pntnpon a man's right eye : in the cose of a rich man they may 
wait several days before bniying him ; when the grave is about to be dug, a woman 
of the family takes a palm leaf and strikes the groimd on the spot where they are 
going to dig the grave* saying, “ Old body move away for new body,"' 

Tlie grave is dug in tlie courtyard, the women take away the palm leaf and 
luring a piece of round lasket and ^rape the ground ibur times; two young men dig 
the grave, and two help them to take out the earth; when the iHjdy is put in the 
grave nil turn their faces away ; the grave js tmly lughteen inches deep, and no one 
stands in it to take the body. 

IVhoever puts tlie first earth on the body s^ys, after pasEmg the sand Miiml his 
head, '' Body gu to liim who killed you.*' Then a woman takes a piece of ronnd 
basket and sempes Lhe ground four timea kola and peper leave^L are used to mb the 
hands, but no water ia msed ; at daybreak, in the case of a married man with a ahild« 
they kill a she-goat ; il he lias uo wife, ji small he-goat ; widows or widowers are not 
present at the bui‘ial of a spouse, A large number of people aasemhle at the man's 
liouse bringing their staves ^algj with them; the eldest hretlier takes sand in hh^i 
left luind and says, ^ this body never tiimed its face to the ground, nGver said bad 
word, never did forbidden thing." linns are then Hretl and the time of second 
burial is then fixed. 

For secoud burial eow^s are killed. A palm leaf and one chicken are taken to 
the bad hush (ajoifia), ^ 7 ^* "body do not go hume* we bring you 

second burial,” then he strikes the groimd with a leaf and kiUa a uhickea;tlie leaf is 
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litid on the left Imxd m ttiAt it cannot turn anil put down outside the diior* mth mud 
on it HO that it ennnot move, nothing is to crosH over it; young men take four 
pieces of raphia. and put the palm leaf on the top; thia b carried to a grave in the 
street; a woinan of the family receives the leg of the goat nnil the liver; she take^ 
pieces of tlie liver and turns lier face away aud ttuowa E-hom in the grave, saying, 
f pat ttiat m ft>r you, keep idl our pei^plc Jilive,” 

I n the middle of the night the same girl to the houBeol the dead man, and 
lights the fire for the widow; Rbe must sit down wilJi her; this is ^^ed putting the 
woman whose husliajid died in mourning. At font Jiu.in., wdien the first cock ctpiwb, 
the wiflow tiikes a small pot of water, the girl oloiirs the aalies of the fire, and the 
widow completely iln^dl^thed carries the water itfter her to tlte bad buah {ajoifia). 
The girl throws the aishea away and washes the widow; no one may see them ; after 
Lliat tlie widow may pnt a clotb on; the widow Bits ninety-twro days in (.be bouse and 
then goes and washes in silence. Twelve days after the Eiecond burial of a man whit 
luiH not uuub a title, tJiey go to the hoa^e of ooe of his csompanion^ and take a cock 
that has never crowed h^gether with same jnxm ; the j'ains ore cut up and cooked, 
one IS rfjftstcd; palm wine is also got which has never touched the ground; an oglibjj 
atiyk is brought and cut in two and tied to a post of the Iioubc with five palm tree^^ 
which liave never borne Qiits ; planiidn laiE is put upon the grnimd with and they 
slide the oglisi doAvn the pijst,saying* "Let it climb down and eat”; tlmu tlicy 
plant in the grcjund against the post and kill a cock hi the ogliai, which is known 
by the name of the dead meEi; roast yams are thrown upon the ogliai and all eat; 
Ihe ogliai and the oBeringa of mashed yams are then taken and put under the roof 
BO that no one can seif them. 

If a man's father-in-law dies, the aon-in-law cooks food and takes it to the 
place of the dead man, tagcthi'^r wuth palm wine tliat liaa not tounlied ilie 
ground”; if tlje family are not satisfieii with the quantity, the son-iudaw must pnt 
money on the disli. 

The okb^ti^i, or imagia of the ancestor, U made of oglisi, kola, or iroko; the 
head of the quarter sacrifices a cock to it; they call the okbfnsi by the dead 
man's name, saying,T^t him and it is tlien called one of tlie Ndioie. 

A widower sits twelve days ia tlie house; no one may touch him^aud he is 
not to eat with others. If his wife has died leas than twenty-eight days after 
childbirth, the husband sits upon his wife's plank and goes to wash after twelve 
daj*fl, taking the plank. He calls the people of his wife's place to orjine to second 
burial; a be-goat, chalk, round Ivmket with salt and palm oil, Hmall emoking knife, 
eight yams, two kola and a hen are sacrificed. If the woman has liome a child, 
her huBband may make second burial for her, otherwise her father must perfortu 
it ; they make okb^nHi for a woman exactly like a man, but they have their own 
Kdicie. At second burial the eldest aou ahaves his head and all the wivee; 
slaughters shave a place on the foreh^d; the hair of the women must be put in 
the iMjd bush (ajoifia), 

Whnn a man's father-in-law dica^ he has to bring a goat calle^l the camwood 
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goat; they eay tlia Jead mitn the goat aoil goes to Cuku; if the goat 

were not bmuglit the fitlher'iu-law would not he roinf^rti^ted in hia 

family. 

For second burial a son-in-law brings a goat, outs ofT one foot and puts it on 
the gronnd+ then he takes the goal home and kill? it ; when ho cnts off the foot ha 
says to hifl fJi, "My father-in-law ib dead; I only cut off the leg for Inm; if he 
were here he would kill it to you ” Two legs, tlie chest and the head are taken to 
the father-in-law's house ; after twelve days Ije cooks thirty big pieces of 
thirty calabashes of mashed yams, and soup; the women of the hmiily take rme 
share, the 0^^ mem beta one share, and the children one share; the son-in-law 
himseli is not present: this ig tailed food fur lear^ ; sifter this is eaten tho\'' 
tell his wife to gsj Ijatk till they ha%'e Ikmdiesj iieoond burial; if the sou-in-law did 
not send it the wife would not rcinru. 

I received three accounts of burial customs at Kaiigu. The body is waahed in 
the morning, a mat laid on the ground and a cloth put orer it ; if it is na idd iiian 
they bury him in the house, if it is a young umn he is left outside; a cov/ k killed 
before the Irtxly is put. in the grave iis a merihee to the mank lliree days 
after death a woman takes a chicken tied with a palm leaf and goes the 
bush (ajuifia): ahe puts it on the ground, saying,"My brother, come and oat/'and 
leaves cliicken and leaf there ; when the woiusn retutna^ food is oookod and put in 
front of the bouRe^ and tbe dead man Ls trdd tu come and cat; they leave it lliere a 
short tiiuc^ then the wnnien of the family consunie it; after twelve ibiys the 
women cook outside the house ; no man may be present ; they heal a drum and 
say, " Our brother liaa begun to eat." On the day of second haritJ they take njest 
ami okbi^nsi amd put them together In a grave dug in the yank together with a 
Hiiuill bead- The hen is killcil and the blood thrown on the ba^dj* then the grave is 
filled in ; in twelve days the man's cunipuaion^ come unit bring hia Ikenga, after 
walking round and dancing. 

U a wonLun aliea they semi to her people, and her brothers amil nisters coine 
with a dnim ; if she has a son, he may take u cow and oHfer it to her people; the 
Bon follows the body; her finaily brings g)oats, cloth, etc-»and her brother ftays, 
“ My sisiar, here m the goat I kill for you ; thift is killeil before the home of the 
woman*a Ikthen The Baiue oereniony is perfoniiwJ iu the had bush (ajoifia) as 
for a mani second burinl is jierformed tii the same way, except that the ok benai 
is not burie^L If u small boy dieSj or a man who liaa nu house, they take a euuuII 
goat ami build a sniall house outside before Im hUher's house and kill the gcni 
Uiere. 

In Eniigii Ivitjoiu wheu a luun dies they bring a mat and luphia leaves; the 
body is laid on the mat and covered with ulnth ; it h washetl outaide, and iu the 
case of n man a fowl is killed and the blood put un his ejee and hantl, and feathers 
in his right hand ; a gc*t Js abio kiilcil am! mmj& meat roasted ami put in palm oil * 
this is put in the dcwl uiaii‘e mouth and calletl throui m^t 'V; they aayv '' Eat it 
and go to tbe man who kdlixt yoiu” The corpse La said to move its mouth wLen 
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the tiieat » put in, then the boclj? is covered with cloth anti tied np; for h rich ioaq 
the grave is dug by fuut young men in his houflo or gartlen ; other people are 
buried in the fanu: two gravG-tlig^rs cany ami two uke the botly down into the 
grave j each nuin fiftsacs sand ronnJ his heail end throws inh* the gmve. 

In the Osili quarter tliey put a plank down in tlie house and take the hcnly 
up; a mat is put outside auil ttie l^oiiy taken out ami coverol with cloth ; a fowl 
is Uiken ami poioteil at the ilead person ; hlomi is put upon the d»id mans cyi^ 
and tight hand; ti»ey say, ** Look at the fowl ; take it and eat; taki* it and go 
away then a gnat is bronglil and they say, “ Look at the goat which we caorifieed 
to your Ci a piece of tite tin oat i» cut out ami the nieot pul upon the ground ; 
then four Ijamboo leaves ure brought and tbe IkkIv of ttie goat put in; the piece of 
the th rout is eventually put in tbe month of ihe deml man; no yao, Eku, or Ci 
luemlwrs may go to the gmvc, nor may a man who has the aiime oaioc. Twelve 
•lays after second hurutl a woman shaves the man's bead in the early morning, and 
the hair is taken ta tlie l«nl bush (ajpifia),biit tin? widow herself rioes not go. 

On tins first ilay after death tbe sondn-kw must bring a cock tunl clutb, on the 
day of vecoml burial a goat; in return for this the fathet-in-law's people give boiled 
yams and abafia to the aon-in-kw and hia people; twelve ,kys after second burial 
tlje snn-in-law semis tbe fotnl of tears, which only womoD oat. 

In Troekwe, when the body is tci bo washed, two women waeb it four times 
frum head to foots each uiking one ride ; then they mb camwood, each taking one 
side; after this a goat is brought and held out to tlie corpse, “Carry it to him who 
killed you, don't trouble your own people ” ; ft cock ie brought and Jield out and the 
saint* tiling said; it is afterwards kUlofi and tlirown down, and Idood is init on the 
eyes with ogliei wood; when the cor|jee is tied they take an oglisi leaf to make 
a pad for the bead, and iaikeli for a second head pad; two men carry the txwly 
into the grave, wliioh ie near the bouse; then the body is loosed mul pul In the 
grave with mat and cloth; when tho grave in nearly full the ijamboo which formed 
tlie bier ia pub in ; as usual, sand k passiHi round the bead; they go to waterside 
and wash, but only the young men and women; at night they Wt the wood drum 
and blow the flute. 

When tUev give norieo of the day of second burial, a he-goat is killed and 
shared between the women of the family and the ohl men; a hen and a small j»ot 
used for amauuulu arc brought, and a bead and two bells nio put upon the socoud 
grave site. People of llilo ilig a small grave, and these objects are put in and the 
hen killoil upon them ; the ihioat of the goat which has been killeti is put on the 
grave ; a inati takes a palm leaf and a woman of the family usee it; she knocks the 
leaf OU tho ground ami eayn to the <lcail man,“My hroUior, let us go and Cook food 
for you "; then the woman tics the ben to her palm leaf and knocks it on the ground 
till the hen dies; ihcw she takes it off and puts the palm leaf in the ajpifia; she 
takes another leaf home in its place and puts it on the roof outride. 

In twelve days tlie woman takes Uie palm leaf to tho place where tlic entrails 
of the goat for second burial Lave been put and tukea everything tc the ajgifts; 
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four oglisi are tied to one of the roof stii^ka of the ohu.a leal ie put on the ground 
qriderneatli, and a fowl is killed to the o^liei on tho roof ; blooil ie aprinkled un 
theoglisi; four pi^caa of maelied yam are taken, whieh the bead of the fsuniJy 
pets on the ro£>f: they fjiJl on the oglisi leaf, aud a yoiiog man carries tile niaishe^l 
yajn onfeide^ rligs ji gnivf^ and Imtlm them ^ on tlie twelftli day the widow brin^ 
her own hen to the heail of tho family* who kill^^ it to the anoeston. 

r was told that a widow niight eftt nothing till after second bcu'iah l>iit this 
soeius improbable. Among the things forbidden to a widow are : going out at nighty 
talking loudly in the evening* sitting <in the ihre^holii. putting anything into a 
man's hand, talking to a nmn with a climbing rope ■ she ia allow^etl U> gu to water¬ 
side to wash, but a man luny not intij the water w'hcn she is there ; she can also 
go to market. 

*She does not go to bad hush (ajpifial but shaves her head on the twelfth 
day after second burkh after having been sliitved she gives two hundreri ystms to 
the a and buys a small shc-grjat to le kilkd to the ajana ; when fdie wishee 
to Riarry her suitor takes a she-goat Jind twp htmdreti yams tg the priest of the 
earth (Ezana) at the end of the twidve months; flhe is yhiived again by the ^ne 
woman* the Ezana takes off her cloth and her husbamd give:i her a cine: if 
a wddow dies before second burial of her husband, Nimo people bury her ami no 
fowls or goiibi aire killed ; an Nri man is called after the second buriB! of lier 
husband to “reinnve the forbidden thing** and then the rites of secoiid burial can 
be performed for her. 

In Nimo Ifiteuu a mat is put in the house iinil a crlntli kid un it and sticka 
are put ho that neither hand n<ir face can turn downwards ; tho body is put on 
palm leaves for washing, which i« dnue by two wonieu four tinie!^ from liead to 
foot i the hurifti iiiut is put upon four raphia leaves and a gout killed by the side 
oi the body; hh^yd is pot njnm the right hand; if ii rich man is deai;i a ram uiay 
be killed and blood pot uiioii the e3"es. Apinarently everypne must lit: buried m 
the farm; wheo a man's bcnly is carried out a piece of tbo wetU is knocked down 
to make a gale; in the oaao of a woman* part of a wall from tbe back of Lhe Iioclh^ 
18 cut off; a hoe is taken and the wckrI cot frgin tbe inm and pul upon the grave 
after tho bociy ia buried, but a vromau tukes the boe and pnta it away and they eon 
be used again : at daybreak the old men coinc and riiiiiiiKuie takes Baud io hia left 
liaiiil and says, "" The dead imtn did not turn his face to the groond nor say a Ixid 
word, they never carried him wrong " (that k, head Grwl), Then he puts uoine 
sand in his mouth and ihrowa the rest down j varioiui drums are beaten in the 
case of a big man, and the ilaocs known si,s /V bia iKjrfonned. A piece of okw^o 
wnod is cut and cleaimd and b slm-goal killctl to it ; four pieces ul rophiii. |ialm 
leaf arc tied and ih^ ok we put on the top ; they take the gi^aia bkwid in a vessel 
to iKtUT up™ the ok we; oo ilie lirBt day of burijil the usual cereiiioDT is perfortned 
with a pain:k Icof of the ajoifim 

In the Ihtaiia quarter of Ximo the b<xiy is washed usual and fowl's blood 
put upon the eyes ; care must be taken that thi^ bliuMl do^ nut touch any ficrson; 
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an Qio member is buried in the jmh store^ r>tl>er people in the farm ■ in the ease 
of a mail odIt joiing men go, hni men Hod women eon go tn an Qzo mernber'a 
ftineral; hi the case at a woman the eldest aon and daughter go; the bfuly is 
prepaired for buiial hy putting a wool eap on the head and eagle and parrot 
featlieri^ in it; lids tii for an Qzo meniber only; nfteir some earth has Ijeen put 
u|iou the IkhIj a single aud double bell uie put in the grave. Wltun aecoud burial 
is [>erforjTied they wmp ok^ve wiH3d in the mat^ kill a goat^and put a pieee of its 
throat in the mat mid Imry ontflidu; ii paJiii wine i>ot ia lirokeu nimu this Becond 
grave; when ft womans hneband dies she huhU a siuall knife in her hand and sits 
upon the scat that nins ontflide the house for Lvrplvc ilaya: no man may see her 
at night and a woman ul her family caliects tlie of lier fire: and takea Lliaiu 
to the farm lajago) on the twelfth day. On the twenty-oighth day the nshea ai^ 
cleared away again anil cotton is put upon the widiiw's neck; she can then wa&h 
in the house and come out. 

At the end of the twelve months she hiiya a dead she-goat and sita down with 
it in the rciad : all men pa&i cowries round their head on Oye day and say, ^ If I 
Biiw you Jit night iw talkeil to you or went to wateraiile wdth you may it not kill 
me"; then diey pul cowriee and sand in her haalcel und go on; the widow 
tJikes the basket to an tnember^s hoime smd in the evening the member 
lakes the btiskot uy the place of tlia earth (ajana): the woman who carried 
ilie Asidow's ashes, shaves the widow's head and takes off her cotton; puta 
heads on new cottim inund her neck and gives her a new doth; the w^tdow' 
iiuys a hen and goes to the ancCv^tors and her husbaxnlB urju ; the lieail of 
the fatuily kills it anti dcebires ihut the wnmaii and the Xdleie liave eaten 
together; this constitutes a formal Dotldcution that she h no longer a widow , 
for aa long as she in a fitate of widDwhiK>il die may not eat to the ancestors. 
After i^oml Imrial is over they make iliiekelieke,, that Is they tie four pieces of 
Oglisi to a peg„ and this niuat be done by a man of tho same rank as the deail 
man ; jm ijooii m it is done they are taken off and put on the rtsif of the Ijmok 
hmisc; the uuui Avho did the tying goes t<> a Ijacholor's house and puts a iww 
okh^nsl on the ground; be offers kola^ a goal and a fowl; the friends of the 
<leJid man euuue and eat and bring palm wine ; at ilawii the okb^jnsi is Itikeii to the 
dead mans hotise and ki^la is offered to it in the obu: then the deaii man emi cat 
with the Ndioie and Is? reipcarnate^L 

I got thj-^ occontits of (piirial eusUrtuB at Kibo. 

At Umwaiinin quarter th& lH>dy is bdd on a mat J^tuywhere in the linnse and 
cotton thread is put l^twceii tho liig and second toes ; then the bidy is token out 
and two women wash it four timoa and rub <^nwood four timea; then they put 
black marka and pass a ra2:or over the face four times ^ if Im wife hm borne a 
child a he-g^jat ia killed and blood thriiwn on the riglit side of the body; a piece of 
tho throat, palm oil and salt is put in an oglisi leaf and planed In the dead man’s 
nioutlL A oiKsk is killed and the hlooil put upon the right side from haad to foot 
and foatiiets nu the ri^tsiiie of the face and in tlic right hand A bier is made of 
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mphjii miilrib suid the grave ting ontaiile by ti^^n niyn, foxir men of ibe fionily 
otuTjniig the IxRly; lAhcn they leaeli the grave they Jcio^ii the Irtnly and take it cilf 
the bier anti put it with the olotli and mat in the grave. Various tilings are put 
upon ihe grave^ a piece of Found basket cut in fonx pieices. and a Uchp vrith Btrujg, 
a matchet ia taken to cut tlie atxhig and the hm- i» taken awav : the four pieces 
of the round liaeket are yu.i in a Ncjuare witli the string on them, and ihe man whxj 
puts them on the grave funijjs four limes on them atnl jumjai oil’aidewavG; lu^ 
paset.-s aantl round hia head and aay^, '"Ihin’t witsh your hand for Oi before yon kill 
the man who killeil you.'" If womiLn dies ahe is hroughi liack to Nibo and 

hloixl and featiiers put upon the bmly and alao the thiriat of the gtiat; fur small 
children a fowl only b killed j when the time comea for second burial a gun ia 
tired very early in the morning and the part of tlie wall over the door knocked 
down ; four ogUsi are plank^l imtgide the dour and a aht?-gr,iat. iLud cook sacriJiced 
to them i then t-iiey dance Abia and clap their handa at the coucluaion ; after thift 
the goat wicl fowl arc aharcti 

A woTuan takes the widow into the ptirt uf the hooso called onpmbo and puls 
her by the fire; she ahaves her hewl hare and mkea the hair and Iioubc aahes to 
thi^ ajdlfla; the widijw ntaya twenty-eight days in the rooin but may come out at 
night provided no one seea lier; then a woman conies to take her to the ajolfia to 
wash; a small ebieken and a palm leaf ace taken by a tnan in the evening to the 
ajolfia^ the palm leaf is lofj|>ed auil struck on the giuimd, at the same time tlie 
dead man is told Ui coine back ; the chicken is thrown into tiio hush and u pulm 
leaf carried on th^ kft hand and put ngniust the walk Ecicili la planted in 
frtmt of it and the dead man's hnithersita dtiwn in front and puts a palm leaf on hia 
right wrist. A cock and a hen are then killed on the ecicili; yoim, palm oik 
salt* the hver of a fowl and ita liead are oftered to four oglisi pegs in front of the 
ecicili; then a knife is taken and the ecicili is cut down and put on the ground, 
the knife is then kn's?ked on the ground ; this maaiu^ that the dead man cannot 
plant jama itgain ; before jierforjuing this cerutn'Uiy they esould plant the dead 
□ion's jama. 

No woman of the quarter in which a death luis occurred ntaj either go ti> 
market or work on the day of a death; they saj tlist this is due to Odaf i*" w hii h 
meiiij.>^ an obstacle—literally it falls and blocks the way, AnoLtier account of second 
burial in the same quarter said that three men* one from t'oeh of the families, get 
four kola and four coco mils, and the man will make the second burial; be fixes the 
next Eke day for it; on Xk wx^ day he calls the family and gives eight ytkms, a cock 
that has not crowed, n gnat, a small shield, nod four goat skulls tied to niphia leaves; 
the goat is killeti inside tlic house ; oowrics are provided for the inaq who cuta down 
the if^jinko of the dead mau, imd he also Idlls the fowl aud the goat; the fowl is 
eaten but the goat is kept tiU Eke day On Eke iky the wall is knocked down 
over the doar^ ami the door taken off; a young man is sent with a ohicken to the 
ajgifia and hekillB it in the bush and brings back a jjalm leai which he puta outside 
between piec^ of mud- Two women and two young men are culled, ^d one man 
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holcb eBch end of tlie ijabn leal; the two women take two amnll poU^ one in the right 
hand and one in the left, IIU their pota at watemide and put them in kokoj^am 
leaves; theae women wash the Leaf four ttines aa they do the body, and mb camwood 
four timea ■ cotton is pat upon the pbee vvJiich repreaenta the neck of the oorjw4e^ 
ami a bier is made for the palm leaf \ a small grave m dag behind the front whU, 
and two men carj^ the palm loaf out and bury it; one man cuts atriog from the hoe 
and takes four piecea of rouud basket and puts on the grave, and the two women 
break their pots. 

Before this a cersmony called ibuboi ifejipko Im been ^jertomied; the chair of 
the dead man ha^ been brought out and put before the door, and a married man of 
hiB family cuts if ejioko and plants ecicili; one of the family sits on the chair and 
puts a pahn leaf on his right wrist and one on the cSieili; eamwood ia rubbed ou 
tlie ecicili and the man's right haud^iuid n c^ock nnd a hen are killed on the 
ecioili; thou the ecioili is ant down and fowls and yams are put in a wooden vessel 
Mjd offered - red t^ania are cut up and put on the ecieili; then a l>oy comes and 
takes the e^ioili away to the ifejigka 

Having had no opportuuity of seeing a burial at Nibo 1 got the men who had 
lieen giving me this information to act a buml over as a check ; tl)e Qrnt thbg that 
happens is lamentation; the child or brother u! the dead msTt hoide the head of tiie 
oerpae and wc€i»i over it; mud is then put on each side of the head and feet, xmcl 
cotton across the neck ; a mat has previously lieen placed on the ground and n cloth 
ia laid ffat over the body [ then the body is carried out Emd after it the mat: a fowl 
is killed and bleed smeared on the body from head to font; the bxiy of the fowl is 
tlirown away from the eorpae ; the blood of a goat is takEjn ia an ogUsi leaf and 
poured on the body, and a portion of its throat put in the tnouth ; when h cornea tn 
:he washing of the body, one man bolda the heail and one the fewt; the washing is 
from head U> fwt and the water is passed round tl^e foot uudor the arm of the niau 
who holds it; then camwood is put oit and el mor pas&cH:! over the faoo, cotton is 
put across the neckband four eagle feathers pointing downwards arc put under the 
cap; after this they lament mid carry the body out feet first; after taking It ofl" the 
bier they jump up and down and jump off sidaways ; a hoe ia cut and put over the 
head ; a basket is cut up, sand is passed round tlie liead and thrown over the 
body. 

In their songs they ringH " bhjod hioodpit is a man, it is a woman^ blood bi<M>J,’' 
after this the abia dance is perfemued with the pfg of the dead man on the ground; 
a lire is made near the abia ilrum to warm it, and they pass a fowl over the eyes of 
the player, subsequently dancing with it in their hands^ 

A sfiu-in-law is aotified of hla father-in-law's death and bringfi cloth, acap^ and 
eagle feathern ; he goes and Luneuta, and then goes home again to fetch a goat and 
powder; the family of the fatiiBr-in-law provide him with food; when he goes to 
lament for second burial be takes a goat, which is kdled and shared ; a wife wUl 
take one fowl to kill to her father's ai j twelve days after second burial the son-in- 
htw cooks mashed yams and senda palm wine and a leg of a goat in aoup to Lis 
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Callier-m kir's pliuie; tliia ia ** food of teairs," wMcli both meo Arid wr^nien eat^ hut 
iif>t the widois'. 

If a womatj'B mother dies and thor^ are ao sons and no fatliui to hury hr?r. th^ 
htiahand wiU undetialce the duty; ho provides two hens to bo killed by one of the 
womon^s iftmiiVpdght yjima, two small pots naed to hxm^ water to wash tho palm 
leaf whitli was token to the place of the ejwi h (ajana^k Tliia palm leaf ia taken 
and Md on the left hand ; the imdnh along the am ; when they reach the hiiBhanLl’s 
honfie it is fixed with mnd outside the door i tho daughter niha the leaf with ermi' 
wotid mix^ with water and pnta cotton across the leaf at each end; a palm midtib 
is token, a Ursket made*and tJie i^ilm leaf and eotton pat inside ^ all ia tied up w ith 
string and buried in a aniall grave outside tho stresl doot; the t-wu men who bury 
it pass sand round their hoods and s&j% " Don't wash your liaiuls in the face of your 
il before you kill the one who killed yon ; the two pota uaed for washing the leaf 
un: broken into the grave and four pieces of round bajrfnit put ou it i the string is 
left on ii. One of the people of the dead woman take two fowla and piecea of 
ocieili wood which they plant in seven dayo- One yam cut in four is put upon the 
ground mil the twu fowls are killed on the efiiJili; one Jowl goea to the dead 
woiiiJLn'H people, one to the husband's people; the livers and heads of the fowls are 
put in a wooden vessel with palm oil and yams, and these nrc put on the eiicill; 
then the eeifiili ia cut in two with a matchet, featherSp yams and heads are raked 
into one heap auJ the man takes water and washes his hands. 

Anotlier itcatiinit 1 took down entirely in Ibo* and the fohowing Is a smuniaiy 
of After lamenting they mb him with ijamwood inaide theliouae^ then carry him 
outolde and rab him ugam four times ; then ime of the wromen take^^ a razor and 
passes above his bend^ and lays cotton roanil hb neck; one oC the Faiiilly kilLii agoat 
and ponjs blood on his hand and puts the throat ia Im month; fowl blood ia abo 
put in his Imtni, and foathera; before ihgguig the grave in tlie farm, they strike a 
pilni leiai oo the ground to remind the old dfjml iHalic&toget cut of the way; before 
digging, they m^ure four timea with a. piece of boaket, four times with a hoe; 
the corperi is carried on a bier of bamboo which is broken and put into the grave i 
thea the ceremony witk sand ia performed: the widow takes off her neck ornnmems 
and ittaya in the houae during the day | at night she oarriea the a^hes of her Ere to 
the ajgifiii. In twelve dnya the woman who removed the n^ck DrnamenLa shaves 
her head mid puts cotten t>n her neck; the Imt ia tlimwn in the ajgifiai they 
Ineak down the waU at the hm«k ol her house for her to go out; she does not cook 
for anyone and no «nc cooks for except a small girl who has not yet put on 
neck ornaments; ^ho may not touch any male t^raon except a small Uiy who 
has not put on n loin cloth; only her son may go to her house at night; no 
one may go intc the water whore she is vEu^dng, nor step over her legs; alter 
twenty-eight ilays they rebuild the wall, she uaes the ordinary door and they go to 
market; after this nothing more remoinfl than to sacrihee to the place of the earth 
(ajana) In the way already described 

* U^portf HIj p. 1^. 
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AI XiBGp in tlw E^awolo quarter, tfej tie a man'e feet ^nti carry him cut, for 
women to wash the botiy; thoo il. is ]>iit in tbe man'e aleoping riK>m or in the 
obu ■ a fowl Ls killed and hlooA put on the right band, the sacrificer alone eat* the 
fowd I in the case of eu important iiian a goat utay he MUed, wben all the reet of Lite 
family may eat; an iniporta.nl man is buried in the yam fttore, othera in the fattn, 
miil the grave is dug by men uf tLe same age as the deceased ; eartli k taken out 
with a basket twice to tbe right, twice to the left; and so on ; for a miin no bamlioof 
fniiuework is ii^d in the bier: the usual ceremony with eanid h performed nnd the 
efirth scniited into the grave with the bands; they waBb at the waterside and say, 
water, lake away the had thing,*^ In the case ot" a woman sb© mast be hnriod in 
her ow'ii town^ imlesB some dispute prevents it, in w hich case kfjd is bought in tbe 
other tfjwn for the giwve; when they are carrying the hotly back the women sing 
and the men beat a drnm; they carry the body to the front door of tbe father's 
hou^c, then to the farm; they can take her fii and kill a goat to it, and t^^uoh t!ie 
left shonlder and eyes of the w oman ; if anyone refuses this meat tliey say tlmt he 
ur sbe killed the woman ; the tjamesake of a man or womnn is not allaw-ed to eat 
liie funenil meat how^ever, 

For the eecoud Ijuxial of a man, n cook, a hen, atid a Tam are killed fin the 
ground to give notice of second btitiiil; the aona-in-Iaw brings goats and lli^s 
daughters hring fowls, the goats arc killed in front the house, Ercther and sister 
dance, the woman with a tin fan, the man with a IcniFo; then the daughter collects 
the women of the family ami they dance round the quarter all night coUecting 
yams; tbe son marks bis arm with ciluiw(M>i 1 and puts down eciEili and oglisi, 
marking the former with cainwocwl; yams and palm oil arc offered, and tlie eciciH 
is cat through nt one stroke; the oglisi ia divided tietween ifej iokoand the front 
of the door. 

The bjHtamlerfi wasli; tbe palm leaf and chicken are taken, as usoah to the 
ajoifia^ after second buiial a goat ia passed over the widow's leg, but some of 
the prohibitiEinfl do not prevail here; a man may ifirongh the water where 
bhe m washing aud may eat with her, except on the iw^^ty-eightb day w^hen she 
re-enters the house for second ImriaL The euetoms in the case of a woman are 
very nearly the Rame aif for a man, but red yame are put in the road and e cicili 
and ogUsi are planted on either side. 

In tlie Ngodo quarter of Niae two women rub camwood in the house and two 
men pass their hands over the bculy otitoide but do not touch it with water ■ tw*o 
eagle feathers are put in the hair^ but afterwards the head is shaved^ the usual 
ceremony is performed with the blood of the goat and fowl; after striking the 
ground with a jialm leaf they tie a etring round a hoe and make four strokes i 
then this hex? and some cloth are put down and the grave dug with other hoes; a 
pad of oglisi leaves is made to carry the corpse^ and after the earth is put in it 
stamped dowTi ^ EJie basket that has licen used, tlie bier* the pod, and the mat on 
which the man died are put in the ajoifia; the camwood pot is hrok™ on tbe 
grave and the hoe cut from tie stick ; abia is then danced and gtiua fired The 
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widovr is taken hy the ami and twice humpcil on the woixi of her basket in the 
women’s honBC. Then her beads arc taken off and alie wears only cotton ; woniea 
ftnd httr husband's sons luaj talk to bon 

When it coraea to second burial part of LJie frcml wall ia knocked down, and a 
bamboo leaf put up early in the mominy. An E 2 a’w;.olrj man takes a palm leaf 
and fowl and calls tlie dead man in the aj^ifiat another man takes it wlion ho 
returns and bides it in a small hole near the fiunt door 5 in tho oveiling it is 
buried : two women waab with water four times, kill the cbickeii. and it is then 
buried and p>Ji u i [wd upon, and the water pot hruken un the grave ; they wash with 
water or an ogl iai leaf; the son kills one goat before ^i, cutting the throat np- 
wBids, and di-ops the blootl 00 Oi, then all run. In twelve days Ci is dug up. the 
widow goes to the ajoifia, takes the cotton off her and washes at the 

waterside * the t'l and abwtila of the widow sire dug up at the same time aa the 
Oi and abwala of the man and put in the njoifia? when the widow wishes to 
reniiirty she eita down, legs stretched out in tlie houief) of h liaubelor, an J her suilor 
steps over her legs; he takes the string from her nock and waitit and she takes 
Ihcjii to the ajoifift mid waabea; after second burial the widow can take her 
property to the bonHc of tlie dead man. liefcrt the marriage ia finally completed 
an Nri man puts two cowricH ou a string round the waist of the hu&band saying," oh, 
hnslHiud. t i'k^ vour hand from the W'onuin, let the new husband come and lake her” 

After twenty-eight days the wennen bring a fowl in the morning, tied to a 
broom ; four ogliaLare planted in front of the Ndicie and flaorifieea are oflered. 
Jfo new okbtjnai is mode, but they use that whieb was used for AmauiiuliL 
According to another statemont they do not dance Abia in the quarter nor knock 
the wall down, but that ia probably unreliable. 

At Nofia they lament over the IhhIv in the house, wliere it lies on a mat; the 
voung men pul the body cn a luut known as ute amili and carry it out and put 
it on a plank to wa.sli; two women wash twice each from head to foot and then 
wash each other twice; a f»»wl is pointed to tlie body and taken away to lie killed, 
which is done by alitting its neck upwards; blood Is carried in an ogliai leaf to lie 
put on the eyes; a gi>at la dealt with in the sanie way, hut aa a mle a piece of the 
thrrxit is simply moatcil anil not put in the mcuith; wliea the grave is filled ia 
women tmtuple it twice and came off at the head ; no sand is paaswl round the 
face; the widow may be pieaciit at the funetnl, but when fihe pusaos over the atop 
of the house all men must rise up from the seat outride, otherwise they are na usp, 
that is iu a state of labit. 

In the ceremonlBB for secoiul burial two Itamlwo are put in an ardi iigainat 
the door and the wall knocked down over the door: in the interval before socond 
burial the family may not kill fowls nor drink palm wine; an okb^uai ia put down 
lieforc cl, and a goat’s ear cut off and put on the okbi^nsi, which a woman 
picka up, tmiats, and cids; the goat w then killed and the blood put upon the 
okb^nsi: after the burial of ok w e, which corwapomia to tlie palm leaf, the widow 
call come back and flit on the wooil of her loug baakot; she gete a ootiking knife 
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Wild ix whip sliek, tuat no kiimi m^j nr IjiUc to her; w j^alm leaf is taken to the 
wjoifiji, null wkeu it is brouglit back n piece from the of a goat ia put with it, 
a bior la made and women waah tfie leaf und taka the real nf the leg tlieir 
aiiare, a grave ih dug outaide, bat the leaf cannot i>c carried on the head ; the 
okbi^nei is thro^m in the ajgifia, ei. and abwalit dag up; the gbo nf 6i maj' ho 
nflcd for (irewoodj but it luuat Ije kept in the obm The &on4n-Iaw baa to jierfgrin 
the usual duties in the way of providing food ; aft er a death nu one m thc' &ept enn 
go to market for twelve iluys and all the qiiLirter woiiiil a Lay away for one diiv. 

In th« Uniokwa sept aome of the otorvanees cuimceted with the widow' aie 
pecidlar j ufter second inirial a woman takes the vridim, unclotheiin to the water- 
aide at night; after wauhing ahe fills a sniflll pot and carries it on her ahoidder; u 
aniiili fence is put keep goats ami fowds fitim CDtcring her house, and on her 
retutu from the waterside al^e gets a stidc of ukakhn tree; one old womau cooks 
fotnl for her, and she only may tlie reiuftindeT of her food ; in twdvo i.luTa a 
woman takrs the widow out in tho iky, but she may not apeakp and in twenty- 
e^ht days slie k shnvefL 

When n man's mother-^m-lftw ilies he Itega yoimg men and women to go to the 
burial i if it k hia father-inwion young ajul old, onlyp are inviteti 

The cki^toma of Amaiisi differ 3*mmwimt; tfiere is no custom of putting blood 
ujjoti tiie eyes, the ground is struck with a iiOBp not a jMilm leaf, to warn the old 
dead to go away, sand b not piissed rouiid tlse heaih and at issecond hurkl they do 
put go to the jvjgifia ; a email ^mrl of the front wall ia broken ilowu by the 
[lefjple uf tin? ilif-ceafted'a mcithcr; the only sembLiuee of hurial that takea place is 
that tijey t^ke a piece of laeat and inter it Homewinu^ in the hniiae; tliis k called 
the burial of the uiLat; a wife may k? buried by licr husbaiKt* or fetclied by her 
ow n [leople: it is a mutter of aguiieiuent 

At JUiOuebe a moo tokes a matchet 4Tid iiiarks ofT the length uf the grave ^ 
in the farm for a young niaUp in the house ftu' an old niaii^ then a iohii swings a 
hoe four ritncsi and e^trikea the heatl on rhe grrhimil; anoilier the same and 
nmrke the imtline of the grave; the first man lieginw dig, and when completed 
it iH five or flix feet deep; a wonuni [lassas a nocpr ahuve tlie head twice, and 
her liands, djpjhed in water, almve the lusly four times, camwood k rubbed 
on the k^dy; for an old man iind rani are over the head twice \ tliu 

etK 5 k"s bend is turts off by placing tlio fisit on it.anrl pul in (he right liand of the 
lUnd uiaTi: when the corp^ la tinolly tiwl up a hole is cut in the mat so that the 
hand fjui \itm tlimugb ; a cap k taken to cover (ho lK?ad, jind four eagle reathera 
passed four times over the head and bikeii nway ^ three beaieni tarry the body^ 
oontniry io the usual ciistonj; when earth is put in tlie grave it is stain^hcd diiv^Ti; 
oiJii rule iruly young men gu to the farim Twelve days after burial they call the 
dead man, the brother takes a clntiken anii a cock imd goes onl with dTuniincrs anil 
lliiie phiyeffi; Ibe fowls and a palm l™f are held out U> the sun four time^p saying 
my bn Ollier come back huino to-day and eat/'four oglisi are pbiut-ed, auJ flic 
palm leaf and chicken are hud l^efgre it. 
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Contrtirr to the uiJinil custflui^ women md ehUdrea are buried in the eueluBure 
of tho hons!*, JT.n infamt cjii the aide of the road or outiaitle the dcK^ri they make a 
fence and cover the Ixady witli leiives ; in the case of people Imrieil in the farm 
they wait a long time and the aecoud burial is unimportaut j eacond burial is made 
for everyone except infante^ 

At ^lenehe, according to another account, the body is brought out by two 
men and put on a palm leaf [ all the wornt?n go to 'w^h. the body; it is tJiew carried 
U> unofchor pbeo and pot on a mnt and camwood is rul>lied^ aijock is killed on 
the ground and a small feather dipped in blixjd and put in the right hand, three 
midrihB of palm tree, two of raphm tree used for the bier. Children ure IniriiHl 
in the farm, youths and utherd in the ganlen wltli a aijudl house aver the gTave, a 
big Hum in hia bou^e, which is then deserted; no one may cat in it, ond it is called 
Ajagoi women go to burial ; a daughter puts sand on the grave and all the women 
stay in the man's bouse for twelve daya 

TJie widow Ues on tibe gruund withouti sack or mat: she huA to wear leaves 
instead of cloth for one year, and no one may loudi her or look at her ■ at the end 
of a year an man ia called to remove her fnm her condition of widowhood ; the 
firpt. atop ia fc»r him to eohabit with Iwr^ thfin pnotht'r widow shaven iior and she 
washes at waterdlda ; the suitor receives a chicken from her, and strikes his chest 
witli it^ then ho passes it round her and throws it in the hush ; after eating 
tc^thcr she is ^ his wife. In the second burial ritea a shc-goat is killed 

to tlie (li and a he-goat tied to it; two legs of the gtj^it are put in the dmd man's 
bag, u hole is dug in the grave and ths Exsg pnt into it and covered with mud; Liie 
mother^s fHoopla come ntid lake the goat. In the case of a moii who bun made 
ofoitlja titlfl a ram is killed uL tlie door of the yam storei eight eglifti pegs are 
put in the grikund with the leaf and a ram am! hen killed on it; the hearts of 
these animals are !juries! in the ground at the door. 

On the day of the fir&t butiai a palm leaf is taken and struck on the ground; 
this is kept or hidden until after i«?cond liurial, when it is huried with a piece of 
nk We tree fiactly like a body. 

At l^Ibwaku we come hack again to tlic tq^ion of blie Awka lii&lect^ hut there 
are certain sniall variations m the hurkl rites ; palm leaf ia put ujxi’n the ground 
and the body is waalicii emtside by one woman; camwood is put upon the fareheoil, 
then ujion all the l>ndy; when the bfHity ig put in the mat, the right hand Lj laid 
nu the iueast^a fowl is killeniand blood droppefl upon the hjind and feathers put 
in it; a goat is also killeil, and the last blood ia put in the right hand with some 
hair ; a deep grave, aix feet deep or more^ is dug in the farm; the Iwdy is earriod 
on two raphia IfaveSd whirJj are hurieAl with it; when they leave the grave they 
strike the ground whh another taphio leaf and say*Lei us go back." Tliis is 
spoken to the dead num. After ciglit days goats and fowds are eaten and an 
okli^iifli is made; ibo widow has to sit down in the vromea'a house,and ziog<}at or 
fowl may eoiue in; she holds a cooking kuife and rakes a whip to ilrive a goat or 
fowd out instead of shouting ; after twenty-o^ht tlays, wiien do? goes to wash, she 
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has to catcb soii]e E^muU tis?}! anfl bring tfjfsiu lioine; thoiw are cooked outside the 
house witli some ykms given her hf her hluIof, irho mav not eat liiin^lf; then he 
gives other yan^Ei, of which he may eai, und after saerifices to the ok ben si of tho 
dead tnim the woman h his wife. For second burial ok we wekmI and four raphia 
leaves, in which the cliickon and the ok we are wrap|rfii, are buried m tlie back 
honae; mashed yams are put in the eainwfxal j)ot used for the burial p and it ia 
broken on the grave. 

At Aj^k thejr lameiit rhythmically» with bve or hx repetitions of a lueliHlio 
phrase; then a new bgiire takes its place; the wailing may go on pi'actically the 
whole of the night; no bhiod h used nor foachers; the grave is dug in the farm ; 
jftirt Df the ^rall ia broken down to carry the body lb rough, and only young men 
follow it: lliegroaml ia struck with (i palm leaf, whiuh ia put up in tbe mail with 
VMriiniis ernhlerns for some dnya after death. In fonuer ^lays at AeaJa they feTt h 
skv8 on tho gmva of an Q 20 member; another broke liis legs and anas, and 
he was left to ille. 

At Ibworiaui they put camwonil on the body in the heuscj make a bior of four 
raphia tnidritift, oti which is put- the mptt (ntettmilb here called mbala); the \hniy 
ia brought nut to on fipwa ppaoe, anii for a young man a ram ia killeii with one 
Eftroke of a matchet; then the ikenga is broken. 

I was fortuiuite onuugh to wituesii the hiirial ceremony of a wmtuaji the flay 
befr>re T left Ibwariein. She was a native of the town, and uiarrieil into anothcT 
quarter ; death took place at about 10 p.iiu^aiHl the tnunmQm from her own ^piarter 
tmverfted the open Ei|iace (Plate TV^ A> oh the side of which 1 woa living; as they 
paased tuy house they a|qiezired to he talking about various things, but broke out into 
wiuling some fifty yard^ further on—one hundred vank or so fnmi the liou^tt; 
after himenting for Em hour they returned, keeping up the wailing until thev had 
reachod a certain difitance from the house: then they began laughing and chatting; 
early the foUowiug niummg the women of the quarter dancerl in the open spjice; 
the plate onkleLs which they wore rendered any red dancing impjfflwiblc, and all 
that they did was to at4ip anee Le the Mtr and three times to the right, tlina pru- 
gresying alowSy in a circular fliraation. 

About niiddfiy the body waa brought out and put down in the space where 
the tiancing had taken place; cowries were thrown down, and there was a certain 
amount of wailing; after a short time the bier wag pickeii up by the young men 
and carried to the woman's own quarter 4); here it wua put down, ruid the girls 
of die qiiarter up to the age of about seventeen came and throw themselves ihjwn 
on their knees and eItH>ws and began to wail; they massed thems^olvea at one end 
nf the iHjthn in one sweltering heap ^Fiate Y, 1), and so far as I could distingnish 
the words, they were, Ob, out oister, why have yon left na but tmeh sefiineLl to 
givo utterance to any eentimeut^ she chuse; une girl wa* seated on a sstool at the 
other end of the onfhn, and whereas tears poured down the cheeks of the wailers 
this gtrl^ api^ared absolutely uumoved, and, so far ag I could bbc, did not speak 
[L appeared ofterwarda that ahe waa the abler of the deceased woman. 
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■Wliile the wAiliiig was \ 50 mg on, men, who cotignegat<?d in tlie ulowle of u Ltc^ 
(i6., 2), for tilts snn was ben tin down Eercaly, brought offerings of cloth and kid 
them on the codin; cowries were ako thrcfwn ilown; the older women of Lha quarter 
appeared to take mi iiart in the wailings After this oxta^rdinaiily barliarie acone 
bad gfme on for twenty minuteg or bo, the bier w^aa picked up and oarried to the 
farm, and the wailing ceased ns if by magic. 

The women do not attend at the grave, the family sit down for twelve dajB^ 
and a |xjt of water k put in the obu, from wlddi anyone who comes LaJiea ivatet, 
to wash hefore they lake kola. There is no second burial nf any sort; the 
okbenai Ss t44kon to the head lUEm of the sept, or possLblj of the RUh-<pmrter, wlio 
pols it in his obu; when thoj get a new head all the nkbf nsi are removed after 
a sacrifice. 

The widow sisys twenty-eighL day a in the house, but she femhes wut^r and 
ciJEiks for ini^n; on the tweiity-eighib tky she goes to the wateraide and just dii>9 
her huiitl ip; sheeuo marry in twelve mouths. 

From the above accounts of the various hical ceremouies it k apparent that 
there IB a certain amonnt of differentiation between old and young men, women, 
children au<.i infants, though tche details do not iigrec in every towm 

There are, however, certain dii^ases which render patients iiit:a[jxvble of being 
buried in the ordinary way; a man suffering from elephantia^'is k not alloivetl to die 
in ilia Louse, hut is removed to the £arm^ sud sometimee siniply exposed after 
death ; in souie eases a durgical o|ttiralion is pertonned after death to reuiove the 
enlarged part, and llien lie may be brought home and buried in the ortlinarT way. 
Smallpox, droikM}% ^pKilk, Icprotij, and a sort iif cholera knf>wnfi 3 i telo^ disqualify 
tlie sufterers from dying in the house and boiug buiietl in the ordinary way; at 
tm^t tliey will be ooverad with leaver hi a slmllow grave. Second burial uiaVj 
however, in in any be |ierfonuod. 

A woman who tlics in prygnaimy is uXm nut buried in the ordinary way in most 
places; hut at Nibo one of the wonicii who has come to childbirth k called upon to 
jierform the Cj£»arian >qieiatioa after death, then the woman k buried but not the 
cliiltL I Jiave noL heard of any i;o4fe in the A wka district, but tlie Onica cnstoiu k 
Banl Uy lie for tlie same opM^mtion to be performed on a sterile woman. 


Asaba DtstbicTp 

In recent years burial eustoma have imdergene considerable clumge 111 the 
Aiiaba district. In former times it was the practice to sacrifice one or more slaves 
at the funeral cerenionies of n man who bad attained a ei^rtain status, and although 
the cu^mni is still carried out spotmiically, as in a TBcent instance in 1912, tlic 
Imbitual practice cl it i« 11 thing of the past. 

As eke where the rites of burial vary uecording in iho age, sex, and importance 
of the deceased. More aacrifioos are iLoceasary for a mmi who is married and has 
children than for a young man who lia^ not taken a wife, lu the case of a man 
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will! luifl taken iikpeee dUe a he-giifit and a ram are aacrJJict^l; for fikpalo three 
goats, 

Burinl ty/ —Tlie genets! ptfwfsdiire ifl the same in all Cmies. Tirst of all a 
man and wnmaD lament, and dunng thin time various reir|uiiiitos for tije fanem] 
rit«9 are Cfdlected — palm wine, jama, pnwder^and ao (stu TIte biKly is waahttl in tho 
yard uaunlly by a man of thefiuwter and laid un a thnn^h an e^e inuat sit 
with eight different okth^ od him. The head is eliavtid by e woniam^ and cowriea 
are put upon the wiiat, and in the c&sunf an. ejse, a bc^id known aji idibwe or 
iTliji ifl put in hh mcmth and also chalk. A red eap b put on the head of an eze 
with iwu eagle's feiiLliera, arid If a stranger eiiLm the plate he aalutce him. The 
iwxiT m pul in a diiffin of iroko. Then the adii (head woman) Im to come wid 
bring a he^gijat and n cock. The mat whioh was hung over the body is her 
pertiuiaite, and alarj the cock and the gnat and the eze s nwot, the iron be ufled to 
kill pwpplH.^' 

Another But count, oi the duties of tPie a da sUt^l Lliat formerly the hraly of an 
^£0 flitemlly, king) was kept about eight tlayia, prcfliedy as is doue with tho body 
i\t a V>laekgiijith in some parts of the district. At the present day a fire has to be 
kept burning for a hlacksmlLlL, and the body is kipporctd. 

At tiboiii. four in the afternoon the^ada Iwings her calabiflh before the gate, and 
a pot of palm wine, a ct>ck^ a mat find a plain white doth, ak wa ihe uab^, arei 
brought to hor there. Tho bead, which the eldest aon luia tn put into llie mouth of 
the at tho mtinmjit of death, m remoTcd by the ada and mken awav in her 
cfllnbasL 

WTien an dies, all the eze renmin si home till the bfkly is underground, and 
thLs was alBo formerly the cusLoni ffir nkpal(h It wai< also forbidden fur them to 
sit Qpuu their nkho (mild Tliey were, hfiwevet, forbidden to w^eep, and if 

they violated thhi pruhihition they had to chalk Lheir eyes. 

An f>ze was fnrmerly buried near the prujit of land suuOi of Asaba which ia 
known ae Ouirhe, and the ground given for the choice of this phme was that Xeviae, 
the founder of tho town, was said to havo b-teu buried Lhare. In former ikyfl, after the 
linrisluf an eze, a watdj waeaut by hii! own ebr>(qiiiirrcir), for one monfch.lest flomo 
other town shonld ceme and dig up thekfliy tu cm off the hen4| aa a trophy. When 
Afadic, the first asabwa (head chief) died, tliej whether he should ho 

buried tlieru, for he had bean a great warrier, m they decided tM) make his grave 
nifliclo the town lest hie onemtes should gel hold of his heail and make iitnalegwi; 
with it. At the present ilay an gze ih buried ontaida under his ukoni (kitchen)! 
an Ilk palp under his nkbo and an ukpeso anywhere in his hciii^. 

If an eze di^ during the seven days that ho “ nibs chalk " it h al« (forbidden) 
and the body Lt taken to the Bjoffiafbad bushl Another stateincTit was that thev 
could wail till the seven days wem ap, pay moneys nearly £3* to all E.he t^^ze of the 
quarter, a ceremony called iBu ike u'aui, hiilI then bury the dceeagerl as hkpalp, 
not eze. Thin rite wiis o^cplaiuetl as tho taking uff of ibR red tatp, not from (he 
hcMiy itself, fur the dead man'a ci lepres^nU him. Tlio ci itself again docs not 
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appear to bo in actual uac, for the oaiti ojuku (a kind of palm leaf) is Ukcxi tn 
pJocp of the £i, which ia kept on the mud sent called oUdum wg. At some point 
during the cerenioiiies the akbo of the dead man hoe to be cut down hj odogu; 
he went to the spot once for a man with obn title and twice for gie. Ihe Qrtt 
time he atruck a ram four liiaea upon the ground, the second time he stniok it (our 
limee more and then kitlcil it; if a nun eouhl not be found, a olave, a he^piat, anil a 
cook were killed. The body of the ram went to the idumu (wnb-qiuirter), and 
odogn received as hia penimsite the head and genitala. An eze who (lies wliilo he 
ia " mbbing ctialk'' cannot be recalled for second burial 

It may Iw noted in paBrang that the wime rule appUea to the eznbwo ; but 
only if he dies during Ilia ycors of office. He is taken to the ajoifia and hia 
umuiina act as hiii deputicR. At the dose of hit term of office they can ijelebrete 
second burial for him. 

Burial »f erAfor.—More elaboa^ate tlian the rites of burial for an eze are those 
uF orhene or priest. The other orliene gather, and eight goats and eight fowls 
are snoriiiced, but they may not see the dead man, who may not lie touched, how¬ 
ever, before the other orheue come. Ilefom they go homa they receive two chickens 
for the eeremnny of poriScatiuti. If this is omitted, they cannot oat at homo. 

After the orhene have come, the dead man is washed and ilresa&l; cam wood 
is rubbod on him, and chalk and eagle’s feat hem are put in bia hair, the head 
Iiaving been shaved, save from the crown to the nape of the neck. 

The hair is not thrown into the hush but kept in a pot, and when the lieod is 
shaved one goat ia killed in the ogige fgarden), one goat in the hciu,&e,and one fowl 
for the ibuum (cloth ehcai). and one fowl for his ebi ur feather hat. Tljc orhene 
is said to be biuied first of all in a ootfin and then in a (ianfw; hentie an orhene la 
forliiddcR to outer a canoe. If the dead man hae a grown son ho makes a small 
eanoo and a coffin; the canoe ia put inside tbeeoflii] and ttien the corpse in a sitting 
lioBitioii. Tlmy say that the caime is put iiiaide the coffin in order that, when the 
deofl orhene comes to the world again, tlie cldld may be able to travel in a caruie. 
The grave is dug behiiid the htnise of the alose which the orhg a o serves. Ataoine 
points during the cerenmnies the heap of stones and mud. which is made Ly tlie 
oi-huno at his induction, is broken down, the last goal being atiorificed at the aaiae 
time ; this goal is known »s ihwaici obiui wg (? eovoring the hoop of stones). 

At some time after the completion of the original burial (jirobablv nine tlaya), 
the nte of oecoiid burial ia pcrfonuetl A gun is lireil at dawn, and the rite 
known us nkwenta Ixegiiis. Three goats are soorilical, for ukwgnta, oiic 
for ifejigko oiio, that k tlic tools used in tlie fann, auid one for ifejioko ubwo, 
also known os ifejigko ora, that is au ebwo tree or stick in the farm lianse. On 
ulcwfiiia tby they donee round the town; this is known as ukwoto; and all 
Lim eh wo are ent doivn which the ib.-«d tuaii had planted os a fence, one each 
year. For the donee thoy take a drum known as okanga, n siueld, akboni. a 
Hiatchet, quarter staff and an ukbo aci or rain hat. The following flay ei gnu*is 
fired aliont 2 p,m. and men and women dunce. Probably tm the aaniB iky the 
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{frave is nibEiet] (itc ine). Tirifl is explBlitiul iis rulihing blood on the Tikbo 
oil trhioh thp mwo were kopt. 

T)nriii«t these I’ereirnmiee three slaves were HaoriEoifrl: one with his Ijwid cut 
off was hTiritHl in tlm gate, one in the place where tho defui man washed, arnl one 
where hie ak [>o trr?e stooiL Oneakve Imd to be given a title, hut apjatenlly ho 
ww nut one of those eamliced. The gout Wiia killed ami tlie man pu t Euiir tnfts of 
]Milni fibre on eaeh eidc of his htanl in iniitation, pixibaljlT,, of the. aziaa (“ broom 
which the eze wears on his red ciap, llje slave ilid not ait upon the tiiiid seat but 
near it, and for thirk'eii iJay# jiLe fixsl coriked in the nkuuj, 

During this time of sevenleen (.lays a man dryssed up us maun JinrI itamded 
the town. TJkwnnta roUowmlthD matih and received money, eu that he could 
eat ftjotl not cDokwi in the uknni, lire mauh, who was aleo known as agflgil, 
was aeconiiwnicd hy I rokuto. Ho chased wumcn abuut in the evonilin time and 
a boat 6 (un. retired to the oknle, or hotiHe which waa huiJt eaiseci ally for iiim. 
One amtement sniil that he reumined only thirteen days, and that Ihe idiim u conked 
for IrnkiiiD on the thirteenth day, Irokute went early in l.he morning to the 
okule. so that the wouien might not knmv, and left again at night. On the dny 
before egfigti games, all the widows of the dead man go and wash, and on the lost 
day Ilf the stay of egQgft tiiey remain outside the feuee Cftkpukpc) uiitU dawn. 
On the following day egOgil gives them new hnsbanda, teliuigtlieiu tu ehotjse whom 
they will bavo, Thia coming out of uionming oti the thirteenth (ky of egHgil h 
mdlEd epu n’ououwM. All the ijuarter come and ejil food and all the idumn 
hunent, but all the women can go to market. Tlie eldest son and daughter and the 
widows do nothing miLil egilga goes, lint the otlier children are allowed to work. 

Jiurial o/ —Iri the case of wcunen the rites are less eotoplei. The 

head w'ifo of an oze La huried by her idiimu, and eejiecially hy her eldest brother 
or hiadcacendunts; and the grave isdngliehind tlie house. The wife of au J'tkpaln 
or hkpese would be buried in tlm house, as would lie the cime of all exci'pt the 
head wives of on ezc. Where the brother of the dead wotnau lins uo house tlio 
grave la made on tho ^t where he will build biw house later. Tlie day before the 
burial of au atiase (Lead wife) » known as ikboaii oau, Tijo eze’s mourning 
begins then and he f»iumi go out for ueveo days. After sevou days have passed 
lie may go out, iiut a servauc mtiai he left Iwhinil to carry on the nioiiming. 
Ashes ate pul upon one aide instead of lieiug swept awuy for seven days. f)ii the 
seventh day thn ez© sham, leaving a patch upon the crown, and t he eervant 
aimvea on one side only ; thechilden all nhave, and the other wives leave a ainall 
piece unshaven. Wlmo a woman die© they bring bercalilmsfi, one hen nud liet loam 
bwoH in the market. The calalawii is broken, the hen killed and the loom sword 
laiil down, Tlien they go back and kill oiiollicr ben. Her place in the market 
is taken hy her daughter, but if she has no daughter anyone may take it, 

.BanVrf ■* &/ Where a body cannot Ik* recovered, os for example in 

a case of a drowned man, omu ojuku ia simek four lime© on the bank of the 
strottiu and the dead mcia’s name called four thnea. The umu is then covered 
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will I a olofeL aud pul u]mu a board. The ceremaides are (terfortued for it as for a 
GorjiBe. There is a aaying, '^‘piau ojuka adud uai tupu, iidaiii oUul ozu ** (onui 
ajHkn does not fall l&r nothing : if it ffilla, there is a con^se). that ia to eay^ stime- 
one Las died a violent death, 

■VVliere EKHHsoiie is hnrifld in tht^ iijoifia, piim ojuku m knocket] to l^]\ theai 
for burial after eeven days* iind this ia probably tlie explaiiaLiun of tlip ufiu- 
Lradiutlon in the aeeoniit of the hurml of au ezewho has rubbed elucdk, giwn 
ttl-rtjve. 

The ohilil who does not know where Ids father and mother were Imried, that 
is to say, if tiiey were buried wlieii the ehild wasynnng^ muy knock gmti ojitku in 
the street and to theni to ooinev 

fi/ —With regard to the burial ciist^nna general It it may Ije said 

that a luati who buries a debtor ia responsible for his debt^ imd geuonilly speaking 
the tniiii who tinries a persoji Lh also his itoir. If n man buries hiH own bi'T>ther the 
cibild uf the deceased (miintt deiniind the prfjperty. 

Drilhisrilj" n man's own brother will In try him whi^thor ho htis a debt or nut* 
This obligation, hnweAer^ does not go beyond actual blood hrotherliood, iind the 
p k pal u mu nil a (head of the kill) is res}X3iisibIe for tlte hiirial uf ii man of the 
uiuutina. lie will also bury a man whu has a young son or brother^ even if he 
leavei^ daughters, assuming, of coiLTse, tbit there is no idebive. To aueb cases, of 
course, he gcta the projwrty, if there is iiny.or f^flys idsdebtit People beg tlie m wg 
that they may Iw preserved from the fatye of liecoming gkpala. 

Buriai 0 / —At Okpanam when an ukpalg dies hLs wives hiTurnt 

him and Ids cbnghtcr or some other w'umati shaves hm head. The corpse is then 
taken ou t and washed and laid on a nint and ototb. A gout known os e wii ikenga 
is kilhal, and ibe grave is dug by men i^f the same ebn while otheni make the 
uortiii. They mareh with the okauga and codin rtmml the town and pni the 
corpse in it about 5 p.m*^ singing buriid songs : the grave-di^erB and those who 
till in tlif^ grave waaln At cbwn the ukpalg of the gho come and kili a goat for 
if^'ioko. The okboailo (on Lmagc like ikenga) is put before line ogwa (front 
houseJ and a goat mcrificetl Yams and kukn yarns ana aplit, a that is 

ordinarily forbidden for an nkpalo. Kaeb ukpalg comes und puia tm isikeii 
leaf in Ilia kft thumb end foietinger, olapa his right hand on it, dropi it and go« 
straight hoine without turning to look tumk; thia nieauB tliat they are leaving 
hiTii and he will never loUow them. Twenty-eight days later they dance- The 
widows Hiouni for twenty-eight days and diave haJf their heads; mi the eve of 
tbidr tH>mmg nilt the aidt4>r provides onpuwiO for the ukpalg of the 

ebu. When the widow coiuoh out she wap^hes and shaves nil her head, 

SunVii y In the cose of an ejse the old men (ikei) of the umunna 
wash him and at the same time the young mea lood iho guns. When tin? corpse 
is breught in, it iA put on a mat before the ukbo in a sitbiug ponitsou and they 
bring the ikutio ornament known m ubwomc and the ebi or feather circlet for 
the head. The face is chidked and cowTie wristlete and armlets niiiy be addeil 
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iilwj. While tM(S u lieing done the yoong men are firing gntia, ntiJ e door Ima 
i)eeii taken for a hlnekanuth to cut up and make u coffin ot The son and the 
iiiouuna hriiig oLl, a heft^ tn huaKii (dried fish), three ngiigu (Od.) and seven yaniB 
far tlu* hiacksmitli ^ the ootlin is laiil before the nk bo of the og wo. A large goat 
known «a gwa ikenga U killed tm the right fiaiiil and Eliared hy the nkpalg. 

I’lio iTUiu nun iHjgin niid the aona-in-law finish the digging of the grave; the 
upin nna carry the empty coftin round the towu and the ikuune, or people of the 
dead mnn’a tunther, carry it roimda wccnid time. The utuunna dance till 3 a,m. 
and then pnt the corpse in the qotfin and carry it to the gmve, which is oqtside the 
house where ha washed Guns are fireil and the gTaveHliggcrs wauL The eldest 
eon blowrf a liom. The fcliowingday a goat iagiven to the nkpalg of the umunna, 
this hecauau the dead man bad made ii kpaig before he mmia eae title. It is 
known as ikenga iikpalg 1«cniise the ma now takes lug father'^ iteuga. In 
the case of a young eze the euh-qnarter (idumii) will lament, but not in the case 
of an old |;ze. 

Six dtsira are said to Iwve lieen used fm thu coffin formerly, and it w^is about 
4 feet 6 inobes higli; tlie grave was 7 feet deep and dug by twu men working uU 
the time. 

The parade with the ctdliu was apparently after dark witli torches. The 
jjraueasion was lad by a slave wearing a rain hat with a fly whisk on liia shoulder, 
rie was tied to the gbwo. which rtsprescnted ifejinko, and shot with a gun. The 
ese inight not see this portion of the cCTenniny. Tims it was performed tlie day 
after the burial of the body, and the slave wjis burit^tl benifath the gltwo. At the 
conclusion of thelmrial the uila uimktst and oifered to the aiwo, then the idiimu 
and others cooked Slid the ukbosilo was split. ^Vn emphatic way of refusing a 
re<juest U to say. " May I split my okhuHilc, if I do it,” 

If the son has not already taken ukpese title at hb fathers death, he gtxffi to 
the okpslebo fur it. 

The sauft-in-law at the pru!«etii day bring powder, cowries, and one goat if the 
hrido price is finished; in former days they had aJso to bring a alave, If tmy i,f 
them have not completcil payment nf bride pritw they are raminded that it is 
necessary for them to do so. 

At the Slid of twenty-eight day# all the ebo take the okanga driim and 
dance TOO mi the town, wuiuun going alsix Tpon their return to the house the aonit 
bring palm wine. Each sim-in-kw brings three ngiigu tStf.), which is known as 
egg 111 wg- The meaning of this is said to be that the wife may return to her 
husband free from tnoureing. A son-in-law remaiiui in his father-in-Iawa house 
for twenty-eight days after dealli. 

From the day of the death the wives remain in for seven isu (twenty-eight da vs). 
They then shave and Twgin ihsir mourning, after taking oif tlieir lieads and other 
omamenta Tliey wear only uiw dulli. They carry a seed known us gsigsig and 
a small stick. The object of ranyiug tins is to keep the dead man fft>rn troubling 
them; gsigaio i« a sceuteil seed. The widow cannut sweep ashes out for aii 
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mouths. If flLe knows lliai the eldest «m is going to tiuirr^’ her, she cannot 
remain in the honse. but gets a house known as on on to onteide. At the 

end of idx months the iik|jiato ef the ^hti eooie, two hfiJidTjls of mashed vaiua are 
]mt in a wocMieii dkh and ukoilo is filled with lish; the nuxt husliatid buys the 
fish. These are eon'ketl and given to the nkpalo, TJio head woman (atJQbu) 
shaves the widow-’s hair ami she washes. 

Jfiirial of Ezr.- —^Wheu an eze dies liefore he has completed his title, the body 
is sent to the ajoifia with a fowl's fealhsr i?i tho hair. Twentj-oight days later 
liw II 111 11 Till a {lerfortu the lnirLd eeremunifs for him. Omn ojukii ts taken to the 
road leailing t<i the aj^i fju iltiiI struck on the ground nnd the ruaii'K name called 
seven times. At the end of t]ie street it is laid down, iDvereil with ft clotli, and 
then carried home. The uoffln i« made with pahn mid-ribs and a mat and tim 
guiu cijuku ]iut insidii and Uiirridl round the town. The w'ivbh monni twentv- 
eight days from tliC burial of this poflirL Tlie grave is dug by tlie elm imtsiile the 
housed giuis are tired and -the riwple of the eba Uinont, but the soas-iiJ'luTv do not 
come, Tliose who have not comploted bride price biing money ami the otheie 
iiave to furnish the necessary articles for the tseremouies ontniioe. 

Evt^oI if tVmutH .—The heiid wife of an gze is sent to her own people or is 
carrif^l away by iter own $btj. The women ahave and wosli tlie bialy and wrap 
her up in a mat and clotli, A goat supplied by the husband is killed as e wu 
ikengs and goes to her obo. Tie linshanJ also kills a cow and shows the meat of 
liotb goat and eow to her ebu, Her htisbatid's j.ieople make the coIHd and at two 
in the afternoon her ehu dance and out tiowrs her Imrioua and plantain itws so 
that she may have alibu' in tlie wci'ld of mwa Tie coffin is Liken as far as the 
liontiiJai7 of her own street, a knife is laid down in the boundsry, a stick planted, 
and a goat killeil known as ewu i fgjigko ikporo. Her elm return with the coffin, 
ami her Lualiand gives them a gtiut, which is struck upon the coffin till it is dead. 

if flhe has a son, he woub! jiroceed to hury his niother jnst Otitaide iiis nwii 
house or on the spot where he will btiilil hia liniise; otherwise her glio carry the 
Isrtly to their own tiunrter. After seven native weeks {tweiitT*elglit ilajTi) tfio 
children or hnsband cook and the moumiug is over. Her umuriua take her ofg 
and kill a cow on it The head is given to her child, wlin i^aiks it. dresses tlie 
sknll and puts it ‘*n the wall above the mud image of the mother, and her gfg is 
placed near. On the tlay on whieli her chiiilren gu to market they thrf>w iinwries 
and jteople follow them and donee. (Joe hen is taken, and her ualabosh is hitjkeij 
jiftiT the hen hoj? been fi<icriJiceLl on it. 

For another wife ime goat is sacrificed to the ikenga and another l.<» the 
ifeitgko. If she hew n eon ivho lives in his own house he may give a oiw to thn 
elm, l.mt ihie is not neceeBory. If a wnniaii comos from Asa ha her son may ptiy 
three bagM or else hury tlie hotly in the woman's own house, Tlie beail wives tif 
nkpaln and nkpese ore Ijuried like the tinliiiary wives of an exe. An unmairiwl 
girl is hnried in her hrotherV hoiiHe. if she lias one. A cock may be killed l^fote 
her ikenga, hut if she bus do ikenga there would le no Miicrifivc, 
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JiuTutl of At Ijjele Aa&ltu. 1 obtained an account of llie bunal ol tfie 

head cliiet, the Fiteo of wLioIi diflfer iii some teopccts froni those porfonned for 
nrdiiuLTj poiouiis. fii former ilojs his doath waa kept secret in the first iofluineo 
and his slaves were seiaed iti order that thfT might not escape for fear of king 
aacrifioed. If the dvath ueetimxi in the evening, the 020 uiembers maiie a eottin of 
iroko during the nigJiL Two boxes of uioth wore brought, the ends joined and 
put on the shoulder of tlie coqtso, one on each side,and a big doth, m ifulnkn, wiuj 
tied from the ohiers waist to Ids ankles, Ife was first of all shaved inrida tljo 
house by the ad^bo as simn aa death had ncoarred, and then carried behind the 
Loin* and waahed. The iwdjr waa put on the mpata, a circular hoi of iroko. 
rtibkd with chalk hy the young men, dressed ami put in the coflin lying down. 

The young men of Uie ebo tlieii ring hia grave in his sleeping room and Iwat 
ufic drum kfore the ggwa, A sitniunga (1} horn, known as ukpili, wna blown 
and various dmius beaten, inelndiug okauga, ukuma. eguaka nabg and isi 11 be. 
A Blttve Waa jneized and siitcoii torolma lighted, and tlii'd the young men took up 
the Collin with four postd m support. Eight torches were carried in front and 
eight khind. and they went kfore Onitsha a lose. This was knovru ae to ono 
ekwiiln,“fipeniag the gate to the atreet" The slave was then killed and hia head 
cut off to shut fhfl mad to the stMet. The coffin was brought back and one mde 
and uuc female slave wTro put in the grave alive, The coHin was then lowciud 
with It cliinhuig mpe into the giave, whicfi was uinc feet deep, and the grave wiia 
tilled in. Those present shoulfsl nkpiime ejiri. “a atone ia bniken,” fnr no one 
Coulfl any o^tenly tlmt the Ago was deud, and until thie ceromony tvas performed no 
one could Jauicnt. There was no offering of food at the bnrial. At dawn the 
whule town met together and the gkpaleho split the ikgnga of the dead nuio, 
sacrificing one he-gcott, one she-goat, one c<tck. anil one cow. Four days later the 
gkwaci was brought anti a cow and other animals offored to it The nkpuluci 
were token out of the dish and laid upon isikelt leaves. Kola, a cihck anti olher 
lliingH were then offered and the hkpuluci aplil. Four fikpnhivi were tnkeu tt* 
the new head cldef to serve as lifs ci. Four ilays Inter,again, one lie-o,iai. one she- 
gcat. a cow, and a slave were nffercij to split ifcjigkn; kcLt,ete., was oderud aa 
kfore, and a alavg kiJletl anti liurietl bofore tlie ifejigko. Four days later a 8bve 
and other sacrillees were yUciud at the w'ashiug place of the dead cliief. 

Twenty-eight days after the death, all the petjple to whom Ago iiad given n 
wife met and saorificsed a cow and a slave in the open place kfore the og wa^. His 
relatives and the ndgbo weut to the tnarkot place and threw cowiiei!, ^hich were 
provide.! hy the sous-in-kw. At dawn the next day the ssmis-in-Uw came and 
gave the due known as itunni, .so that their wives might ficor children. Eath 
Bon-in-kw hreughi, one goat, eighteen fowls, and forty cowries for palm wine. 
Eight of these fowls went to the wife, and aim offered kok to the grave. Each aoti^ 
in-law then brought two cktha. .me of three hreadibs amt one of two hreadtha. The 
eldest Bun got tha tiret together with the goat and u-ii fowls. Tin? wife -mt the 
second and four Imndr&l nml twenty cowries. Each wife of the dead man got from 
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her Ftttlu^r two dOLhsf, ODe of tluee bro^ikh^ and iUt^ other of trwo briiaiiitbH, together 
with 1820 eowriea Tht^ they prentsuted U* tlie eldest flon, aad if he rofueetl the 
gift it mefint that ha inteiidotl to marry them. Those whose gif1^ were accepted 
wool; Ipflok to their own people when tltey finiRhw] their moiiming. 

To rub the grave the following saerifiecs were offered : one he-goat, one ahe- 
gmt and one buUoek. The otd mon of the town met and all the women of tlie ebo, 
and the ankmik were killwl Itofnre the grave and their bloHiHl apriukletl on it. Two 
wymeu knedt at each end nnrl nsod their left hands to rub the blotid on tho grave. 
From tliat day on wards tlie grave was rubbed by thu ijeople of the b<juse, wlio also 
lifonght ijiiiwries and dxed them on the top of the gravo til] nil wm coverecL 

Three mnntbs after death a he-goat [ind a cock were sacriHced ** to draw tlie 
hands of the deail chief into tiii; hotiftp/^ Thu eldest son ent kola the bnuge of 
his riither; »me wfiman and one man of the blood brethren of the diiail man washed 
and ilrestH'Ml and hmnght a new mat, and it was their duty to offet tlm food pro- 
vidwh The pfxdings of the first yania were collectiail and laiile^l; on goat rtmy eat 
the yam lings. The woman took up the pot and the inmi foblcd np tlie mat, 
and ihuy went homo. On oy i day tlie eldest son oftenHl to his father one g^jat and 
put all the mwo in the pgwo. The soas-indnw brought jams, iiaim wine and 
cowrite, the da^igtitera brought food, ami the people of the ebo were oallod upon for 
crnitributions. Tlie head wife cooked and brought the fomi to the ogwa and Ln 
the evening the ytoople of the ebo came to divide the food and the goat that was 
offered to the mwg. When they lietl doiiv thia they said* ** Keil year^—tijab 
is to Hay* when next year corner they will do tho same again. 

Btrritil of Okpiita id Intle ^■^.wAfjE.—Wlien a man who liaa taken the title of 
ok pa la dies, the kidy is hroiight out and the eidoftt dmighter or any female in the 
gbo shaves; the body and washes it and marks h wdth ohnlk and covers it with a 
cloth. Then thv okwglrvgwo of the ebo ate cailled A dog^ a goat and a cock are 
brouglit; the goat is HJieriticed to split the ikenga, the dog is killed near the body 
and the blood allowed to drip in a circle reutid the body. In the case of u man w'ho 
Ima an akbo, the tHidy ia taken to tke tiw with one mm. Cowrie are thrown by 
tile childTCTi and the raui killed lo the ok bo and the blood sprinkled round. Shota 
are fired al. the akbo and tho tree cut down, and sixteen ctiwries are given to eadi 
pmategwi?. The lyaae tillis a mm, a dog, and a cock The gkpa Ikgnga and 
ciiwriea are sent to lyase,who aocomponles the coiiin, which is taken four tildes to 
the Toiid and l>ack The ImnIv is then taken np again and carried to the grave, which 
lifls been dug by the jonng men* It m put in a cotfin tliree foot high, mmh by tlie 
bkcksmltba 

The shaving of the body t4kns palace in tlie jjart of the hoofle known asezi- 
obnlii, and the corpse ia aeat^^d on a circular l>ctx (nipala). The adebo shaves a 
little of the whole, and flnnm other woman finishes the tmik. Then the ada takes com 
husks and ameare chalk on the body from head to fiM>t in spots. Tins bojt of cloth 
ifl ofxmed and the eldest aon comes and all tlie ohililren to drefs? the bidy, which ie 
put on a gOQtl met and then wTap^)c^l in cloth. ^VTien the young men have dug the 
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grove tliey blow u cJiIiibaEb horn U) ealJ the dead man, nniJ about liia af* pin* work 
nutue. If the dead man has a good aitQ bia ikgngu ia dot deatrojed, lutt only a 
alice taken od' U, and the imuge is tlkeu lianded to hii sun. The head of the dug Ik 
usmilly cut off near the hnad of tlie oori^ss^ tU'Cfirding to my informant* but on the 
occnaian on whiob [ h»m a burial, vrliicb was, however, of a woman, it was ilone 
nearer tlie feet lluLfi tlio head, and no ini^Mirtnnoe scemiHi to lie attaclieit to the 
wltaie it was perfonited. A goat ia ^riticeil to the f«iet,iind fufu offered by a uoui 
and woman sitting at the feet; yams apUt in four, mixed with oil and salt atir also 
uffercHl, anil thirdly kola, whicli k not csitoit The <kughter of the dead man takes 
the dish and the pot and ]irettt;rve« it if it is a gowl one, but if it is a bml one alia 
will prrihnbly break it. The eldest daugliter of a hniiily In the iduran takes the 
fiMHl tilfcml in the broken pot and throws it into tlia bmdi. 

On the dsT after the burial a piece of woial called urnuma is used l« beat the 
grave ami the blood sprinkled on it. All tbe ukpalaaouie and moiim. and the 
meat of the gnat i» laken to the senior pkpnla of the § bo by the children, wlio eit 
down there and divide the meat. Moumiug goea on for four dais, and I'ams nre 
cooked for the itokwelegwe. who dance at night, and for the mwada, tim women 
of the family, who keep a fire burning on the grave to keep it dry. On the fifth 
day the ei is broken after a cow and a goat liave lieen socriftced. Only one 
nk pulu&i ia cut up and eaolj of the sons takes oue piece, Tim meat of the viotuns 
is mken lo the pkpalebo and divided among the ikpala. Then a hen and a he- 
goat arc kilkd to ibe dead man's washing pboe, and the meat goes to the women of 
the family (jn wada). A cow, a goal, and yams are sacriliced to cut down ifpjipko 
and a goat to cat down ocueu aja, the stiots planted before the front gate at the 
annual aacriilL'e. A ram k sacrificed to orhai; one orhsi k taken out and one 
iiiutge left for tbe eldest siin. 

Tlirec jjiimtlcs after the dealh a hen and a he-goal are sacrificod for ini nui, 
or drawing the dead man's hands into the house. Tire literal translation of ini nni 
is " lo burr f>jod." The ehlf«t sou provides yams and theada brings a mat and two 
pots, one of which k for Uie .vauis. The yam ireelings are cooked, beaten in a mortar, 
and ail the i d umu oomc and eat One of the pots k set aside for the peelcil yams ; 
any ok pal a puts fire under it and all shout when the fire hhtces up. The eldest 
tK>u digs a sraall hole and the head woman (ada) kills a fowl to it. All tiro vajiis 
are ufTered and iieeleii yams and water poured into the hole. Then the aiJn lakes 
her mat amt jiot, raying that she is guing her uwii way, and the etiildren shave rhot>- 
heads. 

When her husband dies the wddvw hriugs a cloth uf two breadths, and a cloth 
of tliree breaiitlis, a dog, a cock, and a he-goat, and on the day of burial she cooks 
the foiMl, She lakes the iNunk from her neck and removes the ivory anklets. She 
remains in the kitchen (ukoni), where she wears liauiboo cloth (mpe), and sleeps on 
tiie gitnind. and mourns forwiveii mouths. After tliis a eaioll house near the buah 
k biuU for lift, and no one may Bee her in tliat house; final k brought by a child 
wlm kiiueke with u atiuk and pute the food down. When the child is gone the food 
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U ill and tlie iUmIi gMb5e<|ueiitly put out ayain juid taken UAvav by the child. 

When the head wife conics out. a 1% jjoat, known as gwu lai kai. i» sscrilicetL 
Her own peupk oui»p and ewtk ftpr her. The Lwd woman (adebo) shaves her bead 
while ahe ia atill iu the little house, ami the lunir ih buried Ln afp market at mid- 
night and a goat sacnJiced by the adebo. So niau may see tbs ceremony, Tlie 
snuJl Juunstj is then hL)i'iit,imd she waahea and cati then uiuc with other ^leupUi. 

The head wife, when she comeB out, goes to the bouse sssigaed to her by a 
iJoctor, who luJieaies the dwelling of one of the children of her liiahand. When, 
she goes into the liouse n goat is aacrificed and a wutideii iiuafje known as uruti, and 
said to represenii her dead liuaband, is put in one uf the small hiiles, known as nf u, 
in liie wall; uruoi means uiuuruiijy ct. After tbia the head wife goes to a 
haohelotfl house till her hair is grown. Her second husband is, properly speaking, 
the fioji of her hiistjaiid by another wife, or Ids brother, hut the widow is allowed to 
ehonse anyone in the siilh-qtiarter (idumu), and no bride price is payable. 

All tho other wives remove their ornaments and put on mpe, When the 
adgbn shav'es their beails they barn the Ijamlwo cloth (iupt), and bnxy ashes inilie 
ajpifiri, They reiuoin in the house and inouru for three luonths only. Tliev 
become free wJien the ini nni ceremony lias been jjcrformedu The eldest sou fceils 
them so long aS they wr© in nmuming. Each makes urn Cl and oBbru a ho-goat. 
She g-ies lo live in a house indicated to her by a doctur, which niuat Iw in tlieanuic 
(jbn, arul tile son sacrifices to uriiifi for her. All the pbo come and eat, hut only 
thij id am a share iho uiEiat offorod to the urucL Ttie widow cannot go to any iiian 
who has taken pkpala title, uor may she uiajry till her hair is grown ao that it 
may be partcM.!. 

Five days hefoie his sisters return to tiioii hualttmls. Llie elilust son euts the 
iroko to niaJte the image of his ilead fathor. Each son-in-law beings iJulm wine for 
this cereiLHitiy. which is called ofeunu, and also j-ams; and on the road he «iys to 
ooeh person whom he meets," Lssnl me Ut my father-in-law’s hoase.'' Each gk pala 
uf the sum's idumn who comes to the ceremony is provided with u dish of food. 
At aliout four in the afternoEni the mwo are brought liefore the pgwji, and the 
okei oF the idumu takes his seat. E«;h wife biingR four koU and siw down on 
the mpiitJt. She wears ubwome on her waiai and makes welenku. The linul 
wife of the eldest son kneels am] oUbrs kola to the mwp, ami liujii hands it ti> the 
eldest Bon, who again oftenL All the wivies parfomi tbis ceremony, and then the 
sone-in-law. All tho kola is put in one plate and a young man Lakes a goat jind 
cuts Its throat The blcwHi is ilrippefJ on the mwo, but not on the 6i. llie sou 
gets lip, puts his hom in his girdle, takes the knife usenl for killing ihe gout, aJtd 
uleans it on the skin. Tlierj he cuts the rope Croiu the uetk of the goat sind puts It 
nmoNg the mw.j. Tlmn he hikce the knife used for aacritice and make.s pnaku 
with the eldest man present wid at will with otbera. This lu* does by dancing and 
striking the bbido E»f the knife agaipst the knify held by thy other mail. When he 
dfit^s thus ipoople present say “ ogivzoi " (may he iirotoot ynu)_tliflt ia invoking the 
blesaing of his father. Kola is Jiamleil round, the kdr of the goat singed off, and 
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thi^ uieatcau be VKiile^i Yam^ nre |»ouiiJ(h 1 bj' girls and rntjai nnd the headwonuui 
of die fipb--!HMirl- 0 r (idiipiu) amka for and reeeivea a ahan!!. When the wives 
of the aons-in-Iaw tsAj that the is etJokc^lp hoys are sent ti]i call the nmnnna of 
Lho aoa: two petsple shai\" out the food on wooden platen The eldeali son dcelarea 
ihfit the a<ln hm taken away all the yama, and <hm telli^ a Imy to bring out mom 
yams iind givo tb^Jii to his head wife. Foixl isahivred in four |wPttiuiaJi in the iirst 
LELitanee, given to die four oldest men: then the tKvidom liring water to the eldest 
scin+who sprinklea it on the rn wg, and alsiJ gnieam them with mwfllied yam and 
ohebwo, whiclt m eaten by the children. Some is pnt on a sthoon, known as 
o:!io£i,ani1 fe eaten by thn ikeL The eldest son pnts some of the l^est food on the 
mwo; a young man tiikes it to the hmd wife of the son, who is in the cikouL 

When the meat fe brouglic the dividers Lake the head and remove the jaw. 
The head is j^dveti to tho okpalebo. The Ifjg aiiil die go to die eldest mn, 
and the cikpala w'hom he swerves gets a log, liver^ and some of tho side. The liver 
is pat an the mwg ainl eatoi by the children. The m wad a get the wabb the 
young men get the kiiliieyB und the mmamder of the sides, one log gcies to the old 
men (ikei). and one leg to the child reu. A childless woman among the daughters 
of the dead mnii may her pordun therCj and Lake some to her hualiund; if 
she ban ehildren ahe will shHi take some home for her eaildnm. The children of 
the don] mnn^a son scTiEpe the meat from the goat's skull mil tie it np wddi tlie 
same mpe that they used Isefore; the skull k then hung in tho ggwa 

The foUomiig (^ntrihntioiis ara miuiml from a san-in-law when bifl father-in- 
law^ dies. He gives one bag of cowries to Iijp wife Ui go wid aee ahnut die huriah 
luktl sixpence in cowries. If he belongs to tho same town as his father-m-law, ho 
Bros one Bask of ptJw^Jor wisen lio reaeliea Ids father-in-law's house: if luf lielongs 
to another town, hia idmnu accompany Uini and he lires one keg. He also takes 
twii tdolliB, one <*f three lireadtliH anil one of two breiidthK, Tlit* oldest son 
provides [«diii witie to tho valae of three oko or cawrfea to a cfirrespouding 

ATiiniinL 

In the case of a man who has taken okgn ti tide hut lias gone no Further^ a 
fltont anplinj? is cut fruiu bh f liwo tree aaA tbe mpalB ur okpHlu's seat is carved 
from it, Cbarcnal M groumi snd the body marked ia Bjwte with tlie charcoal by 
mama of«i»int cob. TIJh is ibiie by the king's slave, koua’ii ns iaokute, at 
mil I night. Four fowl's fcntheis are put iu ths hair and the liody ia buried in the 
house. A goat which has not opened its eyes, a couk that has not crowed, 
and s cliicken removal prematurely from tJia egg are twerifieed at the huriid of 
oknuti. 

Mttriitlo/ frowffiL — ^At the burial of « woman tho saL>ijimrter(i do mu) lament 
and send to her own Mmunna to come. Her head is shaved in tho part of the bouse 
called eeio buln, and she is also wosbeil there. Then a mat is laid down and the IjCKly 
laid upon it with a cloth under the head, and oowries are put upon the wrists. Her 
nmonna ami her ukunne—that is to» say her lather's relatives and her mother’s 
brothers and aioters and their children—have to bring white cloth, which is used to 
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cover the cojpae. A cloth is tom tu pieces {Plate V, 3) and neck, chesty waist, kuce^ 
and ankles arc tied up and also the big toea The head is covered witli a doth. It is 
probable that the tbiitubs are tied up, but I omitted to verify thk The grave ia 
dug in the htsisc by the young men of the nmuana, and if she had any children, 
Iker cbiklren and her husband's umunna begin to dig tho grave. The ikehga ia 
pLiued near the feet luid a goat and a coek killed to it, which k then split and left 
on the gronncL 

Her own timunna cany the meat to their headman (okei) and divide it; only 
the faeail goee to herohildreiL Guns are than tired and food and one Jog arc brougiit 
by bar own cbililreu ; this rite (Plate V,4) ia called elp nni ok u oail (offering frwd 
of lamenting). Yams are roasted and apljt into foni, oil and salt are atldcd, and 
the whole covered with a plate. Four ebwo leaves are put on the ground at the 
feet, soup poured out and the soup pot broken; tliis [a done by two women of the 
11 munna. Kola is then handed to them, which they break anil offer tu the corpse 
with their left hand {Plate VI. 1) and then put on the gtonnd. They tlien take 
ebwo leaves and cleanse their hands; the food ia thrown into the bash. 

After thifl the people present inarch round the torpae five times widdemhina, 
one woman carrying the loom sword of the dead woman with a band of (siwrica 
rounil it A d(*g'8 head ia out off near the feet (Plate VI, 2) and blood allowed to drip 
from the Issly, which ia covered rouml the eorpmt; this blood is aoid to bo for the dead 
person to take. The children boil and cat the d(^, which is put on ebwo Inaavea 
until after the burial. Then the body La carriml round the quarter (§ bo) of the 
dead woman, and if she diea in her hnsband’a eho, round her huaboud's ^bo also. 
A door ia need os a bier. Then the corpse ia put dtiwn and carried into the baiiae. 
After it has bean put into tlie grave, the grave in filled in, and the water-pot aasd 
for Btoring water brought to tlw door and thrown out and broken. The cowries 
are romoved from the Icajm sword and the graviB-diggere wash their handa by 
rubbing them with ebvro leaves (Plate VI, 4) and tlieu pouring water over tlmm 
from a calal^tu They wash a second time when they Tuach home. 

Baruil af —^At OniCa Oloua for the burial of an gkpala, after his 

rclAtivea Imve lamented, other people come and the body is washed in the eaiobalii. 
It is then taken into the house atid laid fin a mat and etiaved by a woman; for this 
the body ie lifted up. Then a cloth is laid down and a mat and cloth folded over 
the liody and the whole tienj up in a cloth tom into stripa. The ikgaga is brought 
before the body and a cock and gnat sacrificed to it, and tjic image b then given to 
the sun, Tlie cock and gnat are cooked and shared out to the ikei, onotu, ikpala, 
okwelegwe and the son. A palia braiicli is taken to lueasuFe the body, and the 
grave ia dug by the youugraen of tha ebo in tho mbwolong. The young men 
beat the okatiga drum and dauce round the bixiy clockwi^, A dog is brought, 
the head atriick off at mie blow, and tho blood ponreil upon tho body. Then the 
young men take the Irody to tlie grave. The water pot is thrown upon the roof so 
that water runs upon ihc eorpne and the water pot falb und breaks. The feet are 
knocked four times upon the roof and the fragments of the wator pot tlirown into 
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thn biifth. TtiPii l\m gmvt! ie filled in. und tlie ^ve-digg6i^ sUJiip on it, ^yitig, 
ogolio tio liOp &4id tben tbe wife know? liliflt her hnshfind is dead. Tfie giATie- 
diggers take ebwn leave? to wash. Font daje later tshe widows, who liad cooked 
in their houses, bring food to offer on tha gtave. Kola ie offered wiiti the right 
hand, and they say fkweueya hwti, n'obyti oku mwsdn nihe atnlti jl 
mbwako, "Let her not die^ it is not tho IheiU of eanh other that gathering ia 
poor.'* Food ia then offemi and the same words re|ieated* Thie sets the widow 
free from her mourning i the head wife pkoumSi four days more. 

When n mem dies, a widow takes off all her omatiiientfl and her cloth and puts 
on an old cloth* and if «he has not got one old enough, she mbs mud on a new 
dotL She lives in her own house and alecps on the fitror. She carriee the oaioaig 
seed, which is forbidden to on pkpak, in order to keep her dcotl hiiskind away. 
He cotuea in a dream* hut does no bamip but the widow cries w^hen site wokes np. 
She ia allowed to leave the houee, but must carry the oaioeig with her. After her 
hnslii^d^a burial the widow ia led by on a of her hnsband'e daughters to her place 
in the market; no man must ^ her. I wae told that sha did this because when 
her husband took pkpala title ahe accompanied hmi and went to heif place in the 
market. Tlieti aU the heaiiwomen (ada)ara brought hy the pmu to the widow's 
hoiiBe; they cook mbuazii in broken pots m the old cooking place; then all the 
pots are broken^ the food ia left and the kitchen is broken down. The niarket 
queen (pmu) than caTIa upon her to cboti*^e a husband, but if she ohooBes no 0110 
tho people preaaut uatmot eat. Under ordinaiy eircumstancea Bhe cooks for the 
women to eat and the gmu gives a raocor to a woman to shave the woman and a 
thread is tied on her neck. She lb then sent to a bachelor's honse and remains there 
three months. 

The a tie bo may nlm i^ive a chewing stick to the widow, saying that the eldest 
mti gives it to her; the widow throws it away and is then the wife of the eldest 
SOP+ Before ooming to him she peFfoms the oBromony called ibu ak wn 1 u z on g/’ 
** carrying eiyiug to the houscp'' that is to her own people; a man selected by hemlf 
cemes to her and has connection ; he most not be of the gbo Hhe hus married into, 
nor of her own ebo ; and no one knowa who the mau is; they ezplaiu thU oermaony 
aa Ijeing to drive away tho m w gi 

Before entering her new htisband's house^ he putJ^ yams and other food at the 
door for her to take. Tho tbreiul which haa been put round her neck during the 
moprulng customs ia cut ofE When a widow re-enters the market, which she may 
not do iinttL her hair is grown long enough to htj plaited, she leavee her old seat and 
takes a new one. 

At some period after the burial of an gkpala, probably a year^his oaisi and a 
he-goat are taketi before his ebwo fence. All the eh wo sticks are rooted up and 
kid down together with the oaist A goat is killed and blood run tipen both ; then 
the oaisi is cut up. From tbk lixne onwardfi the pkpaia’s son tak<?* no more shore 
from his father's titk. 

After the ceremonies for the gkpolo a further set of ceremonies may be 
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perfomed if the man had taken oio title. A dtjg, n mm, a cock, a tortoisie and a 
snail are sacrilice^I on the teolft and the foige is broken down and 'buniod. The son 
takes the toiih ntid provides food for one day for the members and take^y the 
place of lii^i father* 

A certain nnnilier of people are not biirietl htit sent to the aj gif la: among 
tJietii are those who die of smallpox^ known as ieamisa or mbwalaku^ those 
who sniFar from leprosy, argica, anyone who swells np and dies, anyono who dies 
of sasswood, i byj, anyone who dies in n^n. In the caae of the last three pmn 
ojoku, is Uiken^ struck upon the groond and buried, and when they do it they 
" we want to hgry yon, coma tack. 

Under ordinaiy oiicuinstajicaB cMtdren ate hnried in the honaa under the eaves, 
and a amall baby in the side of the street where the grass ia heaped np, but a child 
tliat never ctied is sent to the ajgifia* If a boy has made onabwa or sleeping 
housCk he may be buriefJ in the lionsR. 

Biiriii/ o/ lV{}m&n .—^For the burial of an old woman the following is the 
procedure, A mat is laid on the ground just ouuide the door. The bodj' is brought 
out and laid upon the mat with a cloth undome^ith: the head ia only partially 
flhavetL The ivory- anklets are taken olT and cowries put up the arms to above the 
elbow. Then a fowl ia brought and itaj feet washed ; it is sacrificed on the ikeuga. 
Tlie neck la tirst of all plucked, while its beak is hehl so that it may not cry out, 
and the featliere are put on the ikengau Then the head is out off, the blood 
collected in an eh wo leaf and poured on Lho right shoulder and urm of the corpse i 
the body of the fowl ia kept outride the house. Clialk is then eprinkled on the 
ikenga and n goat^a throat cut and the blood poured as IjoforB on the right arm ; 
then the head ia cut oJT anil put upon tlm ikgngA. Tlie bodies of the fowl and the 
gt«tt are put in a basket and the hand las of the l>asket lied with string. The 
thumbs and big toea are nest tied and a white cloth put under the body. Then one 
cloth is put over the hody, one over the lower limbs, one over the lower limbs and 
body and one over the head and liody, an<J all is tied up. A woman then takes the 
l^oat*a head and the fowl's feet to another house, Tlie corpse is then rolled wii in 
tlic cloths, a mat is wrap^icd found and tied with pUm fibre, and all m put npon a 
bier of midriba. At this? point a tornado oame i>n and the normal course of the 
Gorenioniea was intemiptecL 

Tlic bu3l]aEd of n woman keeps a tly whisk upon his shoulder amd uses a dirty 
cloth which he retains three months ; he aits in hiJ^ house lour days and sloepa on a 
mat, The daughter coots food and puts it on the grave i thia eereriiouy le known 
as ip II n^on' ozu ^coming out of the houBO of the corpse). 

Biirial t/%\m p of divergent clementH in the popular 

beliefs, the burial ceremoniea at Ala are less uoifomi than is ueuaUy Xlm case. The 
following ia an aeemint of the burial of an nkpalg. The nmunna take the body 
out and wash it after it has been ahaved by tho headwoman (adu). An ibenabn 
doth is tied on the waist, a mat ia put down, then a cloth and tlie body on the 
top. Eyes are ohalkcd and cowries put on the arms from the wrists to the shouldera. 
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Th« iikpalo takes a cock hi c-lcjuise thi Ixtdy. and kills il. by pulHii- off tho lower 
jaw. BbiJ h rubbed on tbo eyes and feathers pul in front of the ears aud on the 
bridge of the noae of the corpse. Another kills the goat unii puts blood upon the 
riffht hand: tho cock and the goat ore taken to 1 yuse's hoaae. Tlie grave is dug 
by a man of the uiuuntia before the ukbn. On tlie following day the son or the 
nmuuuA beat the grave hard, and the mwada make a fire on it and rub it with 
chalk. The son-in-law brings powder and palm wine only for the first boiial, but if 
ho liaa not completed bride price, the dead man’s umuniia call upon him to finish 
purmeuL He brings hia umunna to help dig the grave. 

At the Bcccmd buriril isokute, who is said to be the father of the m wg, aha on 
one side beating a drnm, and msakem (maun) come ont and dance; the second 
burial appears to be celebrated in the dry season. The sons and daughter ait in a 
row uu akbflci and throw cowries to the daneers, saying uuam obn ji. nuam 
onw ego, which means "my father grew yaniB. my father had money." The 
daughters shave i Vir heads uulcse tiiey are omaku, head wife. A head wife 
(omak h) shaves part and learT-s a patch on the crown. Sims from sixteen years of 
ago dowuwRrda also sliava their heada 

Small children that have no teeth are buried at tho edge of tlie street, for they 
do not know roiythiiigi those who have teeth are burled under the eaves. If a body 
ifl not recoverable omn ojuku is out, struck live times upon the ground and the 
dead man called home. They say hia, ainy akwadobe, “come, wo are ready," 
Tliti omn 13 then w«njped in a cloth witii cowries mund it and buried in the house ■ 
uke is made for ezn onini. an unburied person. The eldest sen of the dead 
man. or if he haa no son, one of hia brothoTB, lakes eh wo to make the Lmaga of tlie 
dead man and puts it among the mwo; they call the dead man and say thut they 
have made hU im^e. 

The widow gives an ibonahg cloth and three iigngu to the son of her hnsliand 
and threwB cowries when the body is being washed. After burial she goes to her 
own house and docfl not wash ; she kmenta mnruing and evening for three moiiLljs. 
She rulia mud on her doth and smokes another over the fire lor throe roonths, 
which she nseB for a walking drees. She may not go intc the opeu street but only 
into the area specially associated with her nwn umunna No uian may enter her 
house until the bbcuulL burUl, which may be a yemr after the death. Three moutlis 
after the death the lieaitwniinin (adebo) sLaves her and receive.? sixty cowriefl. 
"When she leaves her house for gmid anyone may take possession of it. 

In Hhwolo quarter tho eldest daughter of the dead man shavea Ida head and 
Ills oldest son and daughter wash his hack; then the nmunna wash tlie rest of the 
botlv. Tlic headiuan (okpalebo) kills the oocLk and the goat. 

The nuHow comes nut when they hmy* her linsbaud and goes back to her bouse 
at night and atayo there for nine days. Then slie chuoaes another Inisband, who 
huihlB a email huiisp for her, eng leak wa, in which she stays tliree months, food 
being provided by the suitor. The ado bo hIhivcs her bead oud breaks everything 
thatahe has used; the house is humeil together with the li&ir of the widow, her 
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cluths aud 6rj tin. Tfefdre the body ia washed^ a fire of fjbwft nkolo is made, and 
the bo<lj ja kept near it. Wliea the ceremonies arc ccmiplctcci the wood and the 
ashes smj thrown away* 

In Ok^lol^Jgll quarter* which came from near liU, an Igjira town, there are very 
dlflTeront onetoms. Tliey jmt cowries on the arm, hut this njqiears to have been 
derived from their Tlw neight»ouirsL The heod is shaved by anyone, and the body ia 
washed by the i d n m n ; a cock b taken to cleanee the IxmI y and pujiisefl rnund the 
hcjud by members of the same title, Tlte ceremonies for a man who has taken a 
title last loij^r than for another man, and Ine iKxly may be kipjNered. In other 
cases the grave is dug ihreo feet si is inchcfi deep, and three sticks are put on it, ooc 
foot above the bottom. The tw>dy is put nii the sticks^ covered with earth, and (ire 
put on the t^p. Fur second burial, which may be from three taentha to a year later, 
a mat ja made cn eke dny and buried on oyi day iu the earth abiwe the first 
gmvc. 

Another account said that at the second burial the grave waa opened and the 
bi»nes taken out, then Llic grave was dug deeper and the mat put in. Suveu goats 
and one ram were sa-crifii^cd and the temahm put hack in the evening. The ilaj 
after second burial a hole about cue fcii»t deep is made near the head for otferings of 
food. The mwo or men danco in the eourtyard of the dead man. Du the 

tenth day tlie W'idf'w choosei^ a husbands 

Biirial «/ At Ibiizo, if a man'e sou is young, he calls the okpalebo 

to help him to bury his father, otherwise only the umunna afisemble. Two men 
hold the tKxly up while one washes it. It iij llicu laid on the two mats, known as 
nte and agene, CqwTicfl arc tied on the anus miJ the body is pnl back in the 
house in a sitting position ngainst the wall; it is lied up iu a cloth with strips of 
cloth as rope. Dhatk is thrown on the l)ody and the eldest daughter sits near it 
and fans it. A cap Is put ii|>on the head of a man who lias taken obi title 
and lii^ eyes iind feet are chalked. A cow and a goat are killed as ikenga outside 
the liouse ; the blood from the goat is poured on the right hand and the ikenga 
thrown away, A gnat is killed and a coffin made of iroko, &ve feat higluand meu 
carry it round tlm t^wn sbgiug okwero ehu: and they answer aiyo, which 
meanswe cannot carry ; ala'^ !” Tliu coffin is put before the ebwo fence and 
carried fnur times backwards and forwards through the gate. Than the head wdfe 
ia brought out ; she walks eleven times to and fro before the egwa. The goat is 
taken Ihefnre the mud seat of the m wp auil beaten upon the ground till it dieik 
The cord aitklets worn by the head wife ate cut ott' A goat is killed at the slab 
Ix^hlud the houst Then the body is put in the grave, wbiub is amuotlied eleven 
times with the hand- The grave-diggere rub ebwo leaves and wash and drop 
water on their hands and on their chest. Then the umunna donee and sing 
yaja b^ojo k'ona, onye molo gunba, "he La going, let him go, who pleases 
himself, he goes.*^ A cow is killed on tlie grave Tor ite iuL The eae of tlie § bo 
ilo not gn to farm for twelve days. The men of the family cook in turn for all 
women who have married out of the quarter, Tfiey ait down In the house of the 
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dead man for dityB., Fuid then tLeir huibcuidi^ take unr ngu^ii to t\w liead- 

JiiaTi (okpiilebo) to take their wives jiwuy^ The wn of the dead iiian brings 

nand a chicken to purify the litmtie, TJie oga of the nkpeae passes thani 
round the heada of oil the iimunua ^'idiler^liins. The dog la killed In the etfeet 
and then taken to the headman (^kpal$l>oh and at dawn all th* mon who have 
taken titles divide the uieatp Th& wivea then bejgm to moimi, 

WTieu the husband dies ihe wife pnta on dirty cloths and remaina in the 
house lamenting, but up to the cod of the twelfth day die can go to any liunse in 
the uni linn L A head wife mourns tbirieen mouths and an ordinary wife seven 
monthsp after which the aslies are taken to the aj^ilia and the widow ehav<^ near 
the ajoififl, washes and changes her cIoiIl On the twelfth day a separate hmise. 
eatlod on' o^Ut is maiie hj the umunna fnr ejwh wife. 

The mother <if tbo eldest sou is snatried by the brother of the dead maUn, but 
all her property remains with her &aiu In the ease of an old woman her son may 
build a house or she may go to her um unaa. In the latter oaeeshe will be bum-d 
by her own brother. 

When an nkpalu die^ m> ime of the q^uartet mn go to farm for tw^o ilays^ and 
the umnnua of the dead man remain at home for wven dayai In the esae of an 
nkpese the ebu ^nmin? at home only one day 

A WDniEUi who has a son is buried in her goii's house- If she has no son she 
is c jken to her own people, to w Iiom the husband gives a goat and three ngngu (QdJ). 
She is buried behind her brother's hciinje. Her ebo and her hiisliw.[id‘s eho may 
not go to fenii for one day. In the case of a child the quarter do nut go to 
fana for one day j in the of a baby the umnnna do not go to farm for one 
day. 

The following are^ sent to the ajoifia: people who auffhr from amallpo^, Icpruey 
or swelling of the body, a man who Im comniiited snicide on account of disease, 
an eze eandidate before ha has mmle ici^a imm who coiuinim udulterv with on 
i aim wo or wife of an obi, oml n woman who dies w^ho m monming for her 
hiislxinih 

In the cose of on eze caniliilato a goal Is killed '' to biing liim down from his 
mni] seat(nJsboX ie make him nkpiilg again ; then he can be buried. All 
the property of a imm who is sent to the ajgifiu gtjea with hiiu^ but they accept 
his goats and cows, the most valuable part uf hb projietty, because these onimalB 
have nn dealings with him. they wialk about. 

Bfirial a/ Cbt?.—At Ogwushi the childreu and bmthers of an ozo mninber 
wash the body but the oldest daughter ahaves it and washes the Uu^k. After 
cloth has lioen brought the ebo come and the corpse cm be lied up in the doth 
and mat. All this fs io the court behind the houee. The Uidy is then 
brought into tlie house and a fowl killed on the ubwcime or ilance omanientp 
which ia theu split. The body o| the fowl is given to the ikei kaiiii, old mem 
A gnat and accekaie aacriiced to split ikgnga, and acock to split oL The pkwuei 
iB kept by the sou and one nkpiilufii goes to the hwago of the dead man. The 
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gr^ve iG dug iofiiile the house and each jcttan of the ebo brings one yanj. Six. dayn 
after biimtij the daughters and sisters of the dewl man tJirow cowries in the 
luai^lcei. The obo stay in from work cue day and the nmunna four day^. 

When her huahanil dies the widow laments and brings akwaci after waahing, 
that is a good liaace dotliu Tlie head wife also provides one dog, which is kiiled 
and the l>ody ie eaten by the a bo. The widow in a house made of j^blm 
leaves, known as. ono ogidh placed lichini] the husband's hoi:i!iti, and no man may 
euEer it. She wears iupe cloth ivnd takes off all her i^rnameTita as soon as death 
oocora She may walk alKmt but not go to farm or market nor carry a loail. She 
Gfirries a apiail basket alw^nt with her with her mwg mside and bleeps on the 
groumi Early in the day when her time of mouming ia over^ the women of the 
family (mwa<lfl) take her along tlie Ibu^o romli she lamifnle but they dance. 
Before they bring her out ahe notihesi the market qnctm (omn), who 
insmicriona to tbeada to act. The widow takes ashes away to the DW§le nntl 
thi* nda buma her bouse and her hair. Before she retnarries the widow G0er^^ two 
goats to urucL She baugs Llie btnfkct in the roof ajT,d offers a hen Lo it annually, 
A woman w:ho does not mourn for her bnaliauil her house broken down 
anil may also lie lined three goats. If the fine 1ft not paid alio cannot get a 
husband in the same quarter. If the pericwl of mmi rnitig 1 b dntEdifid, she cannot 
start her luuurning instead of paying the fine. 

^VTieti a woman dies she la buried by her husbanri that is to flay, ho providea 
a dog, a cloth and a mat, but the rites are actually porfonned by her own people, 
uulesa she has borne a son. 'rhfi husl^and may not do any work for three muntha 
and aits iu the house ; the ashes are kupt. Thou one of the daughtera iweepa the 
bouse ami takes away the aahej^ and the remaining The liuBbund alceps on 

the ground, and at the expiration of the mourning Bhavea his head and changes 

claiL 

Burial Q/Okpaiit. —At Ubduku, fur the burial of an okpala, all the other 
ikpala coam and sit in a row. The mm and daughters woah and dre&a the 
body, and a goat and a cock are oaurificcal and the blnpd oprinkted on the right 
LauiL After this the cottin is carried round the powti, Gowiiea are given to each 
ok pal a and guna UtoI to annouiice the death. Young men dig the grave. After 
the body ift brought back after the proce^^on a hole is hiukon in the wall of the 
pgwa and the corpse passed into the ggwa through this hole. 'Fhn goat and the 
cock are sacrificed there and the blood smeared on the corpse. The wives cook 
and bring food, which is put near the corpse, and the ad a takes the food provided 
by Uie bead wife and putts it on the coffin. She washei? her bands and bi}^ the 
food at tiie feet of the corpse She, or another woman, cuts tlie food in four and 
puts it down before the feet. The soup pot and the w<>oden dish are brokeii. 
Then the Itwly is brought back to the hooBe and the chiof (obi) aendft a lump of 
chalk. Each wife and eliild brings doth. In the morning the ^hr> m called and 
in the oklen days a slave prepared lor flaorifice; hh head was shaved and he waa 
waBhe^l; two men carried the body to the grave saying onao onao {he is going). 
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four dine^; th(‘n ihe itainya miH, or water pot, wast^roughi and tircken liofon: 
the house, IVhon the corpse is put iti the grave they siiig: oci nya inayn lao, 
'*prtlm wine man. give Um to drink,” anil tread the grave lianL A cow and a 
dog are kilkd upon the grave, and the leg and tlie head go to the nmn who ia 
burying the hotly. On tije following day the ceremony known as cpii on'ozq U 
perfonuetl. which means tJiat food is touked for the young men. The wife tnatehea 
round the honse lameuting; then she gefe her ono ogidi, in which she remaimi 
for i.^Ieveji rnoulhs. 

The eldest son may not see the wives, Istik ate takes the head wife to the 
ajoifia am] shaves her Iieotl, for which she pays three ngugn to the chief 

(obi). One be-goat is kiUed in the ajoifia ly iauknte and the hiuitl buried by 
the woinnn'a hair. Then tho woman pats a cloth upon her head and goes home to 
her son’s house, Tlie onlinary wife remains seven inouths in a lutchalora honse 
and then the ad a onp shaves her head. SLe tukes off her cloth in the ada*s 
hoi»e and tlirows her hair into the bush and senile cluth and four hrmdred cowrie 
to the adeho. The bead wife iriay leave her onp ogfdi after three uwntha and 
go to a Ijochdor’s house, Tlie small children of the dead man and of his brother 
shftvo iheir bmils. 

If HO onknown man diw, they wntihi not bury hk bmiy for it would be 
Htealiiig. They leave the wrpec on the roiiil by which he lawne, and his host keeps 
hin pruperty. 

Btiriitf u/ fPomoM.—If a head wife dies, the ikpala come as for her himband. 
Her own jirtiple and the ebo of her hnsljanrl iknce, and she is taken U» her own 
people, or buried in her son's house aeairdiug to the circutnstanees. Her husband 
gives a cock to her.peoplc as a sigu that he has taken up her potreafca. A hen to 
kill on the grave is als<* given, known as " okoko e wo arp" '* a hen for washing the 
iMKly." Tlie hnsband remains in the house twenty^ight days with a fly whisk on 
hLo shonlder, and then shaves part of his Iieail and throws away hb fly whisk and 
bums his cloth in the cotirl. 

The ei of Che head wife ia split behind the pgwa. A goat is brought and a 
red yam, known as mho, is split into four, one piece for each nkpuluci; the blood 
of the goat ia smeared on all. Three ore thrown away ami one is split and tliniwn 
on the gtoumi; the liver, Htonriaoh. etc., an? offereti to the i u The first son washes 
the okwafii and keeps it. A leg and the skiji of the goat go to the pkpalsbo, a 
leg and the head to the children and the rest to the ikpala. The pnjccdimj is the 
same in the cose of a man's el 

W hen A child con walk it gets a small ik^nga, which is split at death. An adult 
buys a big ikeuga. which ts put in an okwa and the fliimU one in front. Tlie large 
ik^nga is kept by a man’s ,son after his death, and a cock and a goat sacriGced to it. 

Buriat »/ .Van.—At Idumnje Uboko the iKidv is washed in the yard and the 
iimnnnapnrifyitwithachickBU. Tlie hand of the dead body is laid upon the 
ikengaamUoQckand a hc^t killcL The grave is dug in the ogwo. The 
young men are called by blowing a calalmsh and sot as gravediggers, a'fter which 
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tJjt'y wash with waiat. kola, okba It^voa ami ons ^aiti of alligator jieppor, atid the 
next day the divider <oga) btsii the grave and a ehe-goat is killwl. Tho ikpala 
may tint go to fotio on the day of ilie death, und each pays twenty cowrie when lio 
gets a share of tha meat; Ltie huadman (obweloj offers kola to the dead okpala, 
and »ay» gkpala bniny’uhwo, yaebiine. okpaln baiuy' gifis yu obuiiB.“if 
au ok pa la goes to farm, let it (in doijig so) not kill him; if an gk[»ala goes to biiBb, 
let ill nut kill hiio/^ 

In the dry season « day b fi.'teil for sacoud burial; and on tlic ninth day the 
iMines are Uikcn out and put in the Cfincie (ob wq) and then buried deep in the earth. 
A eow is killed on the ei and then a goat is sacrificed to put out the fire which has 
been lighted in from ,>f the gg wa. for a fire in tJiat position b forbidden to an gk]»ala. 

In the case of n man who has not title no obwo b mode, but a frame work 
caUeil «bwo, for wliioh mbu wood is used. There are hoiRa at each end and cross 
pieces for the head and feet. It repreeents the dead man, but it is not buried. 
Cloth is put in a shallow grave tu its placa The obwo itself may be used by the 
dmighter for winding eolton or any other useful pui'p*j«is. Food is offettal to the 
foot of the frame (obwo), and a fowl and dpg .^icrificeti The frame (oh wo) is taken 
into the house.and the cinth, which has been put on it, is removed. A kid ia killed 
on the grave and its leg lied to [be gfg. Then a line of chalk b drawn and the 
gfg struck upou the ground as they make each step forward. Where an oLwg lh 
made, that is in tlia uiise of an gkpala, it b takon to the market and tl»e« put in 
the court of the women's house, Tlic widows luirl women of tin; famay sleep outside 
with the obwp and also the sbve who was formerly buried with iL The next ilay 
it is taken to tho dead man’s orhat and left till midnight, when it is brought out 
again and buried. A kid is killed at the fence, ociieu aja, and another to cut the 
osisi which the gkpala uscfd to iknce witln At the aoooiid burial all the widows 
bring kids; the kids of those who are not going to retnurry are not killed. The ada 
shaveH the widows heads auil tlm women of tho fauiily come and sit down wdth her 
in her ukonL At midnight the billows are taken to the water to wash, and at dawn 
they go to fanii. Each carries a load of yama homo to be Dlfored to the mwg. hl«;h 
ties asili (eotionh and is then free to act os she likes, though she may not nin 
to another town, lii three mniitltt this cottan is loosed and they go to their 
huftliaudi Whan they shave, the liair is put on their old cloth and all is burned 
outside; a piece is out from her foixl ealabaHh, from her uup, from her pipe to show 
that she is cut off from her dead huslmnd This is coUetl op u a ka oka i, « comiug 
out of the man’s bond.” In the ease of a woman a kwe is taken to make the frame 
(obwo) of tho dead wife, and in every respect the ceremonies are performed os for 
an ok pa la. For an ordinary wife the o b wo is token to market. Cloth and .1 kid 
however, are brought: this is colleil uaolo, or iiae emu rue; ono leg goes to her sons 
auJ Lhij rent to hfjr family. 

They send to the ajgifia those who die of di alo (or aro). which api»eara to be 
conBumptiem, a widow for whogo hunband seeemd burial has not l»ttm performed, and 
a new-born child, which ia put in a pot or Imsket, 
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At Lluiiiuji} Olio, Ilf Lot the nail the ali^ving of tlie lujdyj cowries are 

ihrowQ. ISach ehllil briii|^ an cloth, ifew uhith is cut up to tie the cotpso: 
the eldeet aoa oooka ouwide and a. tuiin autl wouiau of the<iUiiTter ofTer to the corpse, 
which is 90 plactd tliat ilm Ic^b point to the iiouBo. Four 1*1 Ja of fond are made. 
sarJ lirat the Jiimi and then the woiuhd dips them in tlie aonp and puts tliem on the 
jfround;no one eats them. The woman hreata tlie i>ot aud Ltie man breaks the 
plate. Theyoungitifiti (itokwtU!?'^p)act w gTSTe-diggers ami bearers, and on 
tlie n^t day rub the The headman (ada) of the iimiiuna dries the ^ve 

with Jire (ikboko oru), and stee[is. there eight daya 

A year Jater, second huriai is jerfonned. Tlia son offers chalk and kola on tiie 
grave am] tho aonsdn-iaw come with cowries for the wives to threw, aftor whieii 
tiiey return, though thoir wives romaiu. Four days Inter a dog is killetl and Uie 
hloud sprinkled on the grave. Four days later again the Lead man and wotnjui 
gkpalebo and adslio) come, and a fowl and a ainali pot nre provided, The fowl is 
killed and the head and the leg put in the j^it with ososo, and the pot is boiled 
outsiilc. Theo the mortar is ooverod and the i^t tureef! on bop. Then tho eldest 
son walks round tho mortar and iKuindfl, and the eldtat daughter tnnkes a tiole and 
puts the food in. An nest is put on the hole and the <jfo on the top; thou a 
line of chalk is drawn from tlic house to the plsoe vrhere tho olg is to he put; this 

is called isehe aka nug^ Thu adeho takes the gfo in, and she nod the oknaleho 
offer. ■ ‘ ■ 

In Obwuko quarter, afUr seooml burial, a pepper dish ia covered outside, kok 
offerevi and oil poiimi over it. Then a stone is put cm the top and it le left four 
days. At uigiit one goat is brought, a loyo tied reund ita neck and its head out off; 
tho blood is run on tho isjpper dkh nod the stone taken away. The meat Is dividai, 
tliret) to tlie quarter and nna to the son, who sliares with tlie ho&dwtmiAn 
(adebo)ntnl headman (gkpalgbo). The pepper dish is split and thrown into the busk 

In Urhe quarter a small open p<jt is brought and coveretl Laaitle the house and 
d .^’8 blood pour&l over it. A peiipar dish is ccvereij outside the imuse and goat's 
blood poured over it. At night a fowl is killed and the body thrown through 
the leave* which form the thatch. In five tbys a cakhash is half fiilod, the idu ran 
march round the town with it aud theu break it on the gra™. The ada of tlm 
idumu rub the grave, and one grsu is swrificed for isebc aka onp; the pot and 
diflh are thrown away* 


At Am Ofn, afior waehing and dresHug the IknIv the grave is dug in Ll,e house 
in the middle room, alamt live feet deep The nnreuna chww the man to sacrifice 
and ho the gi^t and a cock and runs the blomi on the right hend, which rests 
an the Ikenga, KoU is nftbred p, tiie hand, i fu aka rkgnga. and food ..fferml to 
the fet. Ihe itokwelggweact as hearera end aftorwanU a^sh with gbwo leaves 
and water. A bjg kola leaf is put in the basin with soap, and they take this water 
m the njouLh am apit it out, saying, «owo go*'; a wo they en>lsined to imian 
the smell of the dead body. The neat moraiug the grave U smoothed and a fire 
lightml on It by tlu. (knglucra, who go Ixmk to their hurbands in three months 
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Each widow brings crlotk for the burial and food: anaae’a fiKid ia oefewd, and a 
liEtLa uflier cloth puL ou top of tho grave ^ the ramaiuder of the foexi is eato!! and 
tlie cloth used bo cover the doad man, Tlie widows tie dirty clotJiB and mav not 
wauii; fjsich Toiuains in her own house until second burial and may not lalt raiiciL 
At second biirnl tliey take the ob wo, six feet lung, na «fo tlay: it reprosenta 
the dead luaiL (Jn the following day people gather in the dead man a house and 
food is given to the ikpala, to the ndioie, to tlie young uicu (ilokwnlfgwe) and 
to the njwada, Tiie frame (ebwo) is put in Llie ogwa and woiiioii rub it with 
chalk and put rad spots on it; it is then carriod to market anil children throw 
cowries ; those which fall on the frame (obwoj belong to the itokwelegwe. In 
the eveuirjg it is taken to the bead wife's houae and all the widows sleep there. On 
the evening of Jikwo day the obwo is taken ontaiilc and the widows called. Each 
Utnds over backwards so that her head cum&s near the feet of the oljwo; this is 
called iyn isi, 

The obwoisputinlhe same grave as the corpse, but not so deep. Jfiva days 
later men come ami ilance, and liia following day draw tiguras of the ttead tiian in 
the street with cbalk, Tlio children of the itcad man throw cowries and aav that 
tliay are taking their fatlier into the town. This is thepud of tiic burial 

Five ikya Inter the widows’ fajidlics come to dance* and at I2 p.m, each goes to 
the water and waslies. On the way back they bment, but cease as « 3 on aa they 
reach the bouse. The next ilay tliey nna taken to the huslfflud’a farm and lie a load 
of yaias* which they carry home. They cook the yams and the okpalnmuQua 
ofiera it to the dead man. {It should he observed that a woumil never carries a load 
of yams while her husband is olive,) If anything forbidden iius been done in tim 
town, anything, for eiample. which is forbidden for orhai, a biHly cannot be bnried. 
It is put upon plftuks and covered with mud, ajid a fire kept hiimiug underneatii to 
dry it. 

At Ukunau, after washing and shaving, the jaw of a cock is Woken and blood 
dripped across the face from ear to ear, A goat is killed on the ikguga luni blood 
dripped from an gbwo leaf on the right Imnd of the corpse, wluch is tlion wrapijcd 
in cloth and folded up in a luaL While this is being done, it is naeessaiy to face 
the corpse and stand on the left-haiul side, so that the head of tlie body is to the 
right. To tie it up an i Lena bo cloth is divided into seven and they begin to tie it 
from the head In the oiiise of a man who has not uken okpala title, the grave is 
dug and the body hurieci before any foml is olferetl. On the fifth day a fowl and a 
goat are aaorifictfd and the fowl's head put in a small hole imdde the house. For 
an gkpala an Iroko tree is felled to carve the frame (^ohwo), which here serves as a 
coffin. A goat 13 sacrificed and the blood mn over the lid of the coffin. At some 
time during the next fourteen dayi the headman <gkpatebo) sacrifices a cow with 
a goat tied to Its leg outside the house. Then fcho goat is Uken and sacrificed inside 
the house on the grave. On the ilay they kill the cow, tnon and women who have 
stayed in the house from the seventh day onwards gy to the stream and wash. They 
bring back oalalMiahea half full of water and, pour water on the grave. 
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At OboiniiEi «tn ouiiimwg has iiii Hecoml Iturial. A CJick is killeJ on ths 
jkgaga and the blfXid poured from n.n ebwo loaf on the right tmnd. If, liowcvur, 

B mad lift® a wm a Bocoad hiirijil mar be porfornitMl aud one goat ie killod, This is 
called iaolii nlcwu ani, iTcating the waiBt nptm the gronnil 

Those who tutve jjerformecl the idi abuTm come. Water is jxmred frwtii tlio 
roof »o tlwt it fiilla on the deaii luau'e eyes. Tlie heir takes a cook to or ha i, comes 
to the corpse and goes back aeven times atiEl lioally kills the cook. This la known 
as ibupu yula jnlii, which means tukiug jala yala (which they oould not 
explain to me) from his eyes, for otherwise tlio child to whom lie beecunos ci 
would not be able to flee proi>orly. 

Another account gave more in detail the mcthoil of performing thin eercmoiiy, 
Omu ia tied uii tin? cock’s kg and the cock hung from the rtMjf. Water is then 
pourefi on the gmu so that it riina on the eyes of tlie dead nian. The cock is then 
killed anil eaten by tlie ehildrce. 

For the hnriid of mi gkpala the young men (i tokwgjngwe) make mbwidi, 
a hollow utuier the mud seat (nkho); a Gra is made on the top iuid it. ia rubbed 
withdialk. Two goats are aicfifioed to the Lkenga mid fine to take down gfg, 
Thnse years later the itokwelegwo carve a frame (obwo) of iroko. The 
mbwidi is broken and the bones of the tleati man put in the oh wo. On the fifth 
day the nb wo k taken to market and a gout killod before the a lose anabwa. 
The grave is dug in the house anfl tlie hones bnrifni in it. All the ikpala 

slittve. 

A woHiao L-Ainiot be buried peniisnetjtly iti her huabaud's ebo^ but rubwidi 
riu\v Ije mude there and tht bonee removeil for socniul Uuriiib 

At TJbiilubu. for the buml uf an ekputa, after w?u?hiiiy aud Hha^ing the 
w>rps€?, it m pLaetNl upon the mat atitl the twu ayes chalked, A fowl b passed 
rouDd the body aod the blood drippcnl ui^on the eyea; then the fowl ia hung freun 
the iilegi degip ende of the mof mat- The siiuiU children hrLng a small cloth 
known aii mpe, grown chUdreti ibenabo, and the TJie toes and 

thtiiuba are tied ami an edgle's fealher put in the tufts of hair. Ebwo leaves are 
put on the feet of the fwrpse aiul two people w'ash their bands ond offer kola^ which 
they chew and putou the eh-wo. Then tna^hed yama are oflcr&l by th^ okpala 
of the pubqonrler (td u tii u) anil the food is le ft on it 1 teo pots are brokoti. They 
touch the forehead of tlie dead man with cowries and liiy yiem on hini^ saying.p 
*^ dciii*t let us die/* Before pultiiig the corjise in the grave they walk round clock¬ 
wise and aiiig oily6. 

After the grave is filled in they stamp it singiug di di iya; and when they 
weep they wipe tbeir tears and drop them on the grave. They then pass sand 
round their headap dm witli their right handa mid llien with their left hands, 
sayiugf'* dan^t letus die* don't let ns fall sick/* When they lAke the corps to the 
grave, the water pot is thrown ou the r^iof and the corpse is carried four times 
feet first under the dripping water. They aay that he [a drinking the water Llmt 
runs from the roof (this is done also lu the birth retamonies). After buriul the 
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gmve-diggers paea the rope> which they have used to Lower the 3)(xly inc^> tlie grave, 
round their heada and throw it away. 

At Imrial the gfo is taken down and pnt np again on the ^seventh clay by the 
person who has the aou in oma. When they take tbo ofg down they ^lay, “"my 
father* you die, do not let us see death/" The yfy is pot on the floor and a ceek 
is aaerifioed to it and It is left lying there. 

Second btirial can be perfonneLl at any time, is taken to make the 

frame (oliwn) and cm flat; a palm leaf ift put on eaoh aide and the whole covered 
with ihatfi, chalk being pat in the middle; three cowries are tied on; the chalk 
represents the float] bcwly; the whole is carried to market and cowries are thmwiL 
I bate b t^dccD off and the clialk buried in the house on the top of the old grave; 
they fciJJ a cow arid tun blood on the chalk. To mb the grave one g| two staves 
(ogisij b out in two after a goat has been sacrificii'd. After this u uhalk picture 
in the flhapH; cd the body is drawn in the street with the feet towards t!ie hoiBsa ; 
then a line of chalk is drawn to the pfg in the houHC; this ia callecl bringing the 
miin into the house and is dnno nn the last day of burial Alter thia the headman 
(yk pale bo) gives a new nfo to the rntm^s sou after conn Ling eleven tiuieSL TJiret; 
mouths later when the wives shave, the water pot and the soup pot are broken on 
the ii^rtli where they cooked. 

As soon as the husband dies the widow sits down in the ukouL She takea 
ozalafalose) on her head; she does this so tliat her late husbaud may not kill 
hen Sh& grindfl ehsreoai and mbs it on her forehead, holds dsigsig in her hand 
and fiiLd near a fire. At cockcrow and at G p.m. slie laments beliiud the house; 
this goes on till second burisL After three months she may go to market but fitill 
continues to rub charcoal, and may not shave nor waeh her cloth. After otTering 
kola to the m wo she sleeps on the miid scat (uk bo). The ads chooses a husband 
for tlie widow, but if she refuses the ada will refuse to shave her. Just before a 
new moon comes out she puts a thread on her neck; after this $he is free fox about 
livo weeks, hat Ijcfnre she goes to her new husband the ad a takes the neck tiiiead 
off and throws it in the hush. After the death of a luan, all the umuniLa remain 
in the house seven dayB^ that ia to say^ they ma)" not go into the town, but may get 
wood, water, etc. 

If a man him been drowned they hold chalk to the sun and call the mime of 
the dead man, saying* otnne and eat."* 

A woman is buried witJi her own people, even if ahe has rhildreu. In this 
ooDuection they say ehwe adof ato nstoiobia. a hawk does not miss the road 
where a man goes to make motlidno/' If a wife lias run away, the husband pays 
a fine of twenty bags before tlia corpse can lie buried. 

riic husband flits in a jiart of the bouse called ani oisq and mourm Tie has 
a fly whisk and jr machet near him^ and when bis dead wife cornea to kin him ahe 
Bcee the matehet and away. 

In Ubwodu qnarteri where a koko leaf may be trued to eover the cooking pot* 
oaoau, which La the flame aa oiveli*ifl cooked by the women at the end of the 
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burtal oeremonfog and the pot is covered with a koko laif; when steam eomes ont 
the 7 say the dead man has gone. Hones, doth. koln. palm nuta. corn, cowries, 
yams and meat ate put in a Ifroken (calabash, ptissed round the pot and put on the 
irdge of the street, If a man has been seat to the ajQifla three omu ojukuare 
used to «ill him hack for burial, so that he may not Mnclor women from 
conceiving. 


At Esi, after the body is washed and shaved, the water pot b broken. Tlie 
corpse is wrapped up, with cowries on ita nnna.anrl tlirce goats sacriticed, one for 
the right hand, one for the left, and one for (ewu) afmnuke. The jtmng men 
make a mud seat (nkbo) and headwomen (uila) of the idumu kitidlo a fire 
iindemeatb. The body is marked with spots of chalk all over it and a 
goat is killed on the coffin. In former tlaya Lho leg used to bo boiled, put in a bag 
and carried by the slave victim, who ate the remainder of the goat and put any- 
thing lie could not finisli in the hog, Wlicn they come bo make second bn rial, 
four goats ore sacrifioed. one roi* (ntoto) of various yams is tied on the ebwo and 
the osisi ufolo, tliat is the one without iron, is cut in two; one on the ifejioko, 
wliieh is also cut in two, and two by the on otu of the various quarters. A ™n' 
is killed before the akbo, which is here called the ekwfnan. The headman 
(9kpalebo) most kill it with one blow. Tlie blood b jjoimed upon the ikonga, 
which is split and left. A cow is sacrifioed ami before it are p]a(]e[l a niat 
and two Iwga; one is said to he for icn oifio. A bag of plautain bark ia 
made and the seed of uhili put into it with seven arrows. Tho ckpala who 
owned the dead maji puts it on his shoulder and lemis the dog foJrteeu times 
widdershjjie round the mat; the okpala each time aims the arrow. The d%'’g 
throat is out at one blow and the plantain bog aud buw and arrow cut in two wit,h 
a mal<dich The other dog is also killed and the blood run on the mat; the first 
df^' goes to the onotn and the second to the children. The widows bury uruer 
in the stretft and kill a goat on it Then they take osigsio from their necks and 
buiy it. The cloth they use in the bnsh house is put on the top. ukwa Is brukeu 
on the top, and burnt by the fieadwoman (adtt)L This is done at midnight and 
no man may see them. They wash there and shave. Each tie.-? a new cloth nuti 
goes to her quarter ami stays there till her hair grows. Then she gtsse to her new 
husband, who takes palm wine to her gkpa la, 

A woman may be buried in lier husband’s quarter, unless she iia.s left him; 
fourteen days afterwards u calabosh is covered in tlie yard for ieebe aka one; the 
men bring yams and the woman castor-oil seed and salt; kcmala are put round 
the calabash and both arc burnt. A daughter gives a fowl to the dead woman’s 
ton and he oifors to ofu ou the grave. Then the daughter takes nfg home. On 
tlw first day of burial the water [Hits and ocokitig pt>ts are brokon ou tlic cnoldug 
place and her loom and other implements spoilt. 

Children with teeth ore buried inside the house so that they mav come to the 
world again. 


At Nsukwa chalk is put on the ImniLs and over the eyes, and eagle’s feathers 
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in the coflin. CJoth is four times Viefore it is ],>ut on tlia body and thoj say 
oiQ wuru (he isdofid). Fwd is brought for ihs Tictiin und what is left is put nn 
the gniTB, whioh is made in the house. All pots anti plates aro broken \ four yams 
are put down, two ou eauh side of i.iio cjorpse, and cut in hfilf. The family of the 
dead man remains live days in the honae, but the quarter can work os usual The 
children aimvo their heads but keep a look of Lair nt the hack ; tliia also applies to 
the marrietl iLaughtcra. The widow is taken to anetiier man's house, not a 
baohfiltir’s house, and remains there seven weeks or mure; she may not lea'i-e the 
house. Then she buys kola and wa.shes and gets a siiuill pot co\'eted ; she is led 
to the farm rofid and laments on Urn road ; bar head is shavetl by pjga^ Tlien aho 
is taken Ui her children's Jiouse ami stops tliere till she gets another Inis band. 


The Customs with regal'd to the njnifta are much the same as elsewhere, but 
a woman who dies in pregnancy is also sent there, aod the liody of a suicide in 
burnt. If a man troubles his family after his iloath, they do not dig up the 
body, but offer a Baorilice of yams and koko yams on n leaf iind take them uway. 

The Iho trilics cover a large area, ami the forf^oing systematic notes relate to, 
at most, one-fuurth of the total population. Stray notes weie colJeciefl at other 
points in the Ilsi area on u tour from Onitslia south wan Is at Owerri, Ahoada, Ala, 
and Ajo Cuku. 

At Owerri, where they speak a dialect that differs a giKnl dtsil from those of 
other areas, there is no lamentation for very old men; yams arc laid on tlie 
threshold, jind are cut hy old men of the town, who alaj kill a goat and drop its 
blood oil tlic threshoM, so tlist " when he comes to the world again he can set 
yams and hear chiltlren, and get a gooii face to eam money." The grave Is dug a 
few yards behind the house by his brothers Cf), and tlie people of his mham 
(probably n clan reckoning descent originally in tl>e female line) are siimiaoned, 

For a woman witJi children they buy a ahe-goat that has hwi kida. so that she 
may boar children w-hen she comes ^^in. The graver is dug near the wall. 

At Ahoada the Ekpalk jjcople, vvlio speak a vnry aUurant Iho ilialect, bury a 
chief in a colTiu j probably the SEune custom prevails some distance north, as I met 
a coffin on tlie road i«>mc mi lea from Owerri aud at least forty nules from Ahoada. 
The gniTc is 7-6 feel deep, in a sleeping room ; goats are brought, and people pass 
them round the corpse, repeating: " IVheu you eonie to this world again, you must 
be prosperous, get money, cldJdrcn. eto," The goats are killail outaido, after a hole 
has been dug for tiio blood. Mats are put iu the grave ; n white cock that has 
CPOwetl us tied to the right hand of the corpae; if he was h farmer, a big yam La 
also put in. His nmther’a people come to help to bury him; they receive IW 
mauiliiH aiul a goat. 

Both sons and immarriod daughters shave the whole Jiead : mam&i daughters 
leave a pteli on the top. Tiic wives shave oomplotely, and puttm their necks 
rags torn from then- hiLshands’ cloth; the head wife pays GO manilus to her 
huaband's people, the acoond 40 manilas, tho thinl 30 mauilas, and so on. Tliev sit 
with the corpse till it .is huiied, and then remain six days in their awn hoiiee^ 
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After tiii^ ikey stop biHentiug aoJ wash. At the eml of a ye^ the faraily 
is called together, and all wives have te &have again, even including un aa yet 
unmarried girl for whom bride price had been paid and who had goiue to the ftret- 
bom son of the dead man after his deatli. Tlien all the wives are shared out; the 
chihiren, hig and Rmalh also divide the yama. 

There is no second burial; the grave is mhbetl every four dayi!^ 

At Omoku, nortli of Ahoada, a man is washed before he is dead, and then 
mbhed with camwwjd; a goat ia killed " on chest," and fowl's blood dropped on 
his eves, so tliat ^ they may he saber," Tha body is wrapped in twenty cloths and 
the grave b dug in tlie hauae for a rich maiL A goat is aacriheed on line farin road 
for the dead luanb ajoko, a tutelar whu looks after thtj yama^ ond one fi>t Osaka 
(beneath a tree nt |>OBt used for Bacriticing to Cukii). 

Four days lifter burial a goat is killed for tlie aon^ and danghtcTB to give food 
to the dead man; and a fowl is slso lUvided among the people presont, so that 
he may take the food quiedy and do no liarni to anyone while he is among the 
m wj}. 

Four days later sll the sona share their heads and the Lbiughteiu resident in 
the town do the same, leaving only a 

The widow reiuaiua one month in her huaband's house,^ doing no work, and 
then goes to her own houae. She may remarry in three or four inontha, Tlie old 
men sacrifice a ^oat bo ndeuwulahwn, the ‘'first men that riled," that they may 
prevent the dead man from killing her. All cat. indiiding tlie widow. 

When a mnu^a wife dice, he and his childnm lament, and ahe is huriiKl in the 
huah by her hnjthers. Four days after her denth her hufibaud pnts on an old 
doth; old widows take him to the waterside and wash him: Llie doth is thiovpm 
in the bush and he sliavea his head. Hut children ftlmve ahm^ and in the evening 
old womoD cook and put a yam in each child'H hand, saying, “ If your mother ealb 
you don't answer, she ia dead "; then she knocks the yams from their liajuK A 
fowl U killed on the hufiband'a Inga. 

At Ttn, near Aba, lauientaliiui lasts only one day : a dog's bead h cut oil and 
the blood put on the dead man's eyes " to make them as sLroiig as a dog'e ”; then a 
yellow sul^tance ochre) ifl put on his eyes and his wife kills a hen on his right 
hand Both men and women arc huried in the house: small tshiJdren are rolled in a 
mat and thrown in tlie buah_ 

At Aru 6uku womcTi waali the bcMly autl comb the hair; the grave is dug m 
iho hou^e both for men and women. A goat is saerifieod in front of the houm^ but 
no hloini is put on the grave. Qlg is taken to repreE^eiic the dead man and kept ia 
front of the house; it ia not carvtHi, hut oowriifs are put ou iU A ivoman'si ci h 
buried with her, and all her chihlrcn got new ci with which to worship the 
mother; those are made of mud iimdo the house neat the cooking hearth in the 
front rfK:iiiL 

A man's body is taken Ed Use head wife's liouae before bmial (in life own 
homse) and the widow- sits elnee to the corpse. She lament a for three joarfl (?) at 
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5.0 a.m. and 9.0 p.m. ; aha ma)'not ga to the farm nor to waterside and wears 
only black cloth. At the end of three years ehe swears that she Ixaa not oonnijitted 
adultery, and is idlowetl a ** friend/" hut must raniain in her late hiisband'a liouse; 
she sliavea her Jtead and is allowed to go to market. 

A young man ia buried in his motliEr'u huu^c; all the property of a sterile 
woman is broken and bnrietL 

Tlie chiof problem raised by the above aocoimt of Ibo burial oustams is the 
meaning of tbe cnstom of second burkh which ia shared by their western neigh¬ 
bours, the Edo-speaking peoples, whose cnHtoms I propose to deal with in another 
paper. 

Throe possible estplanationa auggeat themselves : — 

(1) That second burial” is a sarvival of an actual second fnoerah in which 

the lK>nes were taken up and deposited in an imimry ; 

(2) that it is designed to dismiss the rlead man, conceived as haiigiiig round the 

abodes of the aurvivors, to hk own place; this is, of conr^, a ixisaible 
origin of the second funeral aku ; 

(3) that it is connected with a oustoni of embalming or mutnmificaticm, which 

is widely practiised further to the west. If we guppoie that the funda¬ 
mental idea of TnnininificBtiou appealed to the peoples who pmctise 
second burial, but that their teclmical nietliods and the climate prevented 
them from desiccating the bodies, aa do, for emmple, the Baule; still 
more^ if wa assume that eireumstances originally permitted them to 
practise mnininificatioii.and that tlie eentml feature was perforce dropped, 
while ail empty rite of burial of a noo-ejcistent body remaltiadt we have 
an adequate explanation of the fiiGts. 

It has been pointeil cut above (p. 163) that the Ibo are probably immigrants 
from the north; if this k so. it k oertnin that they came from an area where the 
rainfall k vastly Ices than in their present habitat j and if, os we may auppose, the 
rite of mummification is, if not derived froiOt at any rate an mtegral part of* a 
culture which reached its highest development in ancient Egypt^ the southerly 
migration of the Ibo presuppussK a former habitat in gi^ter getJgraphicalproKimity 
to the culture Ln question. 

As an allertintive view wc may r^rd seoDiid burial as a survival of a custom 
more widely praoLiaed in the JSaat Indi^j and even if no clear oasa of the original 
custom can be traced in West Africa, we must still, in view of theories of Indo¬ 
nesian ofliniLiea in West Afrionn culture, bear in mind the poaaibility that only the 
survival and never the original custoni has been practised in this area. The 
eustom in question ia that of pro visional burijil until the bones are fre^ of flesh and 
dry, followed by a formal buriab often iKKBtponed for years. 

We find car min. skull customs in Llie lUi^ area, such as tbe carrying of the 
enemy's skull round the hjwu and hanging of it in the hut in the Awkn district; 
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and in the BouLh of Aba there are !ai^ skiiTl the origin of which I <iid not 

ftj^ertain, a$ I heard of them only after leading tho distriet. 

In lioth the$e ca$ea we have a poasible link with Indcnesliin customs. It 
t^huuhi not ije overlooked tliat at tlie present Jay in Indonesia the t>rLgirtj[i,] cuatom 
ia found in all atagea of degradation, m that among Mohanmietlan Alhirs^ for 
e^amplc^ eeconfl hurial liaa entirely disappeared. We liave ohvionslj no ground 
for arguing that because at the outset the exponuTe of the body waa the pi-imaTy 
oimtom and the putting away of the bones a secoridary product, therefore in a new 
environment ^ w^heie fimilamentai changoa would be brought about by difforoneea in 
phy^cal condition, as wall as by the vieisaitadea of migmtion, the eennudaiy feature 
niay not have inaintained ita eiiatence m a modiiied form, while the original element 
di^ppeared completely and was replaced by simple burial. 

If bnriiU custoui.^ and other eleoienta of culture reached West Africa, by wlmt- 
ever routes from Indonesia, noihiDgiB more probable than that fat-rt^hing ohangea 
would have been mtrodiiced | in fact, the nicire feet of migmtion would inake the 
original burial custom—esposure and final burial of the desiccatet] Ixmes—nearly 
an imposidbility ; and if one of the eleinents sui-vived, it would l>^ the second one, 
carried out by suhstituting other objects for the human remains that figured in the 
original rite. 

Therc is, howeverj another possihilitj. The essential principle of the indo- 
iiesian rites is that the dead man is separated, not in a moment, m we conceive the 
dissolution of Houl and body, hut gradaallyj from the humaii society to wliicli he 
belonged. After a time> and the duration of the intermediate stage depends on the 
state of the corpse in large measure, the rlead man is again admitted to buiniid 
society, but this time not on earth, but among the anocstors in th« other 
world. 

Now, it is quite posaihle for this conception of the gradual aejiaration froui 
living human society to exiat without the further idea that the dcnel have to l>e 
culuiittcd to tlie society of the other world. Where the coneeption of aijcestor 
wordiip ifl predominfljitp even in Indonesia, a cult of relics springs up and 
the skull may he preaerved in the house and the rit^e are fundamenhilly 
altered. 

Bearing in mind bath the prominence of the cult of ancestor a and tlio import^ 
aiiea of anceatral images, and the doe trine of remeaniation found in niowt tribcB, we 
must reckon with the possibility that the rite of second burial is not designed to 
ilcspatch the dead imiTi to the land of souISi but rather to recall liirui after the 
ili^oluticm of the bod)% to the neighbourhood of the family, either for purposes of 
ritual relations and worship, or to favour reincarnation in a child of the family. 
In thia latter ctuinectJon we may note that bimnl away from the fennly 15 held hy 
the Tbo to sever the bond between dead and Imugand to prevent the deatl man 
from being reincarnated; sm amdugoiis belief nmnifesta itself in thij rule, found 
sporadically in patrilmea! tribes and liahitually in matrilineal area^, which enjoins 
the husliand to liand over his dead wife, somethiiea even hig childreji, to her 
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rslaitives for burialp clearly because by depoaltiiig her body m the ueighbourbood of 
her relativeap her remcaroatiou in the same family will be facLUtatiCil. Reincama- 
tion Lheoriee seem to have eauGed a certain amotint of di&iintegmtioii in the 
Ibo creed, ami belief that in a future life the mou] will with those with 

whcifte rcTiiuixLg the corpae is placed, tboiigh imiiorEanti in Indonesiap can hardly bo 
aaicl to play any part in Iho belief at the preiiesnt timCp wbatc^nor may have boco 
the eawe in the pfist. In many other portsj of West Africa the aoiil ia regarded as 
bipartite i Delafoese dietinguighea niama from dia in the Mandingo Ijelbf by 
translating tJie former word dynamic eour' and the latter "breath of life/' and 
regartlg the former as exiErting in a sami-spiiitual state aoinewliere and enjoying 
guperhuman powers of action and perception, while tbo latter ia remcaniau^d, Tlic 
former is annoyed hy and suHerg from the neglect or malperfomianoe of funeral 
rites, and ia the Gource of disease and auiferiiig for anrvivois; the latter has no 
independent exiatenee, as it seems. 

Among the Ibo, however, the theory of the soul iieema to take a difleicnt 
foniL The Hundving portion of a dead man is the mwo, which may In^Forahipped, 
and ifi, especially in the ease of those who Lave met a violent deaths tho cause of 
sicknefis and trouble to survivors. 

I liitvei however, at no time heard of any conception corresponding to 
hia ilia, and I am disposed to tliuik tliat the Hk? Ijolicf is that the mwo is 
reiucarmited- 

Side by aide with llie mwo (and inteTchangeable with it in Llie Edo belief) is 
the eji or genius, sometimeB duplicated as a result of MartielimLijtie theories which 
Iiave also left their mark on belief about Osa, the supremo (aky) God, 

While tlie jKisition of the ep or double afrer death is vague amoug the Tho, 
their telief in the reincarnation of the ns wo geems clear. It is specially asaeiteil 
of the ajpnjwg, or evil apirit, that he is not reiiji:afoatetl * it is said of a chilil 
which dies soon after birth thst it hm recogniEo^l the world in which it was 
unhappy in a fomier life mid refuse^l to return to it ^ it is said that the newly-born 
are sent into the world by a bciug who stands to them in the relation of Ch while 
they are known as ago; and a child is recognized as Lhc reincamation of an 
individual ancestor or aa an incarnatiou of an alose^ 

Now, all these Ijelieb involve the rtupiKi^itisui that the remcatiinted portion of 
the dead man comes to the world of the living from outside, which does not awni 
to be the caae with the ^iondingn dia: and most of the beliefs impl}' knowledge 
and memory j which again are not asaociateii with the breath of life. On the 
whole, therefore, it appeal's that the idea of a future life ja vague among the Ibu 
and has, apart from the cult of anoeatotH, influcuced but little the ritual of burial. 
At the same tinie, the fact that ancegtnrs arc oddi'essed at all suggaata that at one 
some portion of the ilead man wa^ 1>elieved to survive apart frrjm wbatevor 
was supposed tu l)e reincamatecL 

However tbiw may W, we must not lose sight of the possibility that second 
buriiJ is a bringing hack of the soul of the fkml man for cult purpoee« or for 
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t^inci^mj^tioiu And m tliia cciimfiotloai wa hav& the mdiapiitabla fact Lhiit die 
Doiuo of tbo dmd callml In the ajoifia before tilia eelebration of thfj finaJ 
rites- 

Trtia, the ajgilia la uamlljregarded as the place of depsisit of the-*had dead,** 
\rLio tiAve died of aiimli pox or m boiob other way periahed nilBerablj^ There h tto 
evidonco other the rite ju^t cited for Uie view that the soul of the dead man 
dwells in the njoifla untU tho hnal rites are parfortoed. 

It ia, however, poBffihle tliat the aji^ifia waa oriymally a oommon bmial 
groandj such aa ia iised at the present day in jjarta of ih^ Edo aitia- In any case, 
the ajpif ia, lieiog specinlly devoted to tlje dead, would ooroe to he re^rded aa the 
appropriate place for a rite of leoalhng the soul. 

Ih therefore, the soul was recalled to the house, it seems clear that, in the 
ah^ce of any subaaquent rite of dismkaahit would be regarded os frequenting the 
neighbnurhcKid of the village, even if it were not tied to the ancestral imagea 

This view does not, however, necesaJirily mean that the theory of Indonesian 
ieiluenec falls to the groiiud. Quite aiiart fioai the fact that the intermediate 
peri^jd between the dispoaaJ of the coqiae and the final rites^ to which corresponda 
for the floul of the deal man an equivalent perioil of waitings is a dearly tuarked 
ludanesian coneepUou^ though of course by uo means coniliied to Inilooesla, the 
iiecondary IndoncHion practice ia, as bos been poiuted out above, to magnify the 
cult of relica^ and esjiecially the skull cult, and a natural, though not a neeeasary, 
result of this, especially in asaocial^on with a doctrine of reincarnation, would be to 
cause the heliefa os to a future life to fall into the background and eventually, 
perhaps, to caufic thchr complete atrophy* 

Even if, therclore, the true interpretation of the ltK> euBtoms is that the dead 
man is eepamted from the aurvdvors only for a lime, perhaps origiiiElly until the 
liiBsoluticm of the hodj was complete, there is no deep contradietbn between this 
view and the Incluneaian belief; it la quite possible to trace the steps hy which tlie 
African belief would grow up, and Afro-lndonesian athnitiee Btili remain ob a 
probable* or at least possible, thfiory. 

On the whole* thi^refore—llicugh, so far m tjur ovidenoo os lo aecontJ burial 
goea, the existence of numerous treoea of emlialmiiig suggests that second burial 
represents tlio disposal ef the real corpse, which come to be rspreseutwl by a 
sulMtilnite wheu local conditions put embalming out af the question—the affimtiea 
ef the rite and general probability juther point to on Indonesian origin for the 
pmcuce of second burial 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES, 

Fiatk III, 

L Awkn ; bad/ lyin^ on bier^ 

Fi^, S* jj „ over walL 

Fi|f. a. 

Fig. i Lifted intu 

Plate IV* 

Fl|{. t. Antubia, n»r Awkn : Llllilig in grave. 

Fig, S, ^ „ ira^hing 

Fig. a, Ibw^d'imii i waiutn going to tnnurik 

Fig. A M carried fi'om dead wonmii'g bou^w to msrkot place. 


PiJtri: V* 

Figa. 1-S. Ibw&riaiii z laiaentatioii bj womou in ilio mnrket place. 
Fig. a. l»ele A^ba : teaKng cloth fortjJng the bodj. 

Figr 4» H tt woflliing huo^ift liefore oiTenng food to feet. 


Fig. L 

Fib- 2 . 
Fig. 3. 


Plate VL % 

laolo AiaUi: otferLiig kcla to h«iid. 

^ ,1 cutting dog^A liuiul nif. 

„ woEuan lonieotiiig* 

,* ST woH^hlng haodB with Note broken water poi. 
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THE PHYS1C:AL CHAEACTERS OF TITE ARABS. 

By C, Cr. SmjGSTAK* 
tWiTu PLiras VII^XL] 

Ik utietuptiiig to distiias the phvBicRl inithropology of iho Af&ba, tho initial difficulty 
must be faced, that the records upon wliitih any conclnsions lutiM t» baaed are few. 
scattered, and often incomplete. FTolialily there is no oonntty In tb.e vrorld of equal 
area with Arabia, certainly there ia none appraactiing it in historic intereat, of 
whose inhabitants we are w jirofoimdly ignnranl. This applies tint only to the 
natives of the Petimsiik. hul, also to the AiabK of the Sudan, and to the Beduin 
of Western Asia and tlw Egjiitiau Desert. In fact, there is not a single fatnily of 
the great Arab stwjk that has been adequately examined, and tJie present paper 
must be regarded an Utile more than a collection of available data, anil an attempt 
to fonnxiUte on hypothesis which olliera may conlirm or disprove by more extended 
ohservatiuna. 

The traditional Arab of the text-ljookH is doliohocephalio and leptoprosopic, 
“with ft fine ovnl face , [a] type wffiich often assumes au altnust 

ideal beauty."^ Yet a glance at the litcmture iihnws as mnny hnjjcdiycephula hm 
doUchocephals, or perhuiw evtui more uf the former. In disimssing tills diflicnlt 
matter 1 gbull begin with two skulls, both from Arabia, and both now in the Museum 
of the Jioynl College of Surgeons. Three views of these two skulls are given on 
Plates VII iUid VIII, and it needs but ft gianca toappraoiate how disaimilar they are. 

The first akull (1S.C-S. 6^7) woe brought back from Midlan by Sir Richard 
Burton.* It is lung, narrow (CX 7M) and rather low (H.I. 08-4) with moderately 
marked impressions for the mosclcs, the ooeiput projects to a moderate degree, the 
lambda isiwciipied by a wonuian lK)nfl. The face ia not prognathous, tbs Itrow 
ridges are moderatelT developed. There is nothing negroid about the nose, which 
has a high and well-formed bridge. The orbits are long rather thnn high, and tend 
to Ije rectangular, the malar Iwnes are prominent and probably gave a “ square ” 
appcantuiie to the face rUiiijiig life. 

The second skull, from the Biirnortl Davis col lection (Xa 558), ts ctitalogued as 
that of Mostsa Kadim, Arab of Oman. Thifl skull is laterally asymetrical. round 
(C.I. 88‘3) and high &5-09), with the occipital region steep and flat. The 
muscular impressions are well marked, the face is long; the brow ridges are alight; 
although thm^ are no obviously negroid traits there is a fairly tnarkmi prognathism. 
The bi'idgo of the nose Is high and iiarrow, the noaal Ismes delioately foTtned. Tliu 

■ Tlii» u thp ftktiU dwnhih] byBuflki Ncrt^* on a SkulJ ternifd NubatTuuaui ^ 
jln/AftijEH, /wjfn, vUi^ 187Gf p. 39 LJ- 
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orbits large and rounds witlk the external anglt^a depreased The jaw h well developed, 
the muscular impresrione at the angles being marker!. The aecendiug ramus ia 
broad and shorty the coronoid notch wide and shallow. 

The chief measurementB and itidkes of these two skulls are m follows:— 


No. 

H.L. 

1 

F.B. 1 

TTt, 

F.Cu.rx, 

Bizy. 

N.U 

1 

N.R Ow. Oh, 

BN. 

B.A. 

CS7 Midinjt... 

... loo 


130 

— 

170 

U7 

47 

' 23 :!« 3t 

B13 

1 

Oiuiiii , 

.p. Ifli 

142 

137 

lie 

71 


S7 

'24 37 35 

1 

113 

1 100 


No. j 

€.1. 

ai. 

F.T. 

D.FX 1 

NX 

0 . 1 . 

j Alp. 1. 

Cji ap- 

027 Midian 

71 1 

flfl'4 

— 


m 


101^ 

1530 

BItS Omiui ,.. 

ftS2 

( 

,‘16'l'iO 

03*7 

D5 0 

IsJ 1 


073 

1300 


The first qneation to be Bottle<J is whether these two skulls are typical of two 
great groups of the mhabitorits of AmhLa^ or whether one of them reprints the 
vast majority of the iuLabitants of the PeniiLsola, the other being the remains of a 
cliance wanderer or of a member of some isolat<.Ml oohmy of foreigaers. 

First, with reference to the dotichoceplialio skull from Midian. This specimen 
docs not stand alone, for two other skulls from the saiuo district (ThC.S, 6il6 and 
628), also collected by Burton, resemble it, sa do also two skulk brought back by 
the Sinai Survey Expoditioa (IhC.S. 624 Euid 625), while of five other adult skuHs 
from the Sinai Peninsula^ now in the Antbropoh^f^I Museum at Florence, three 
are dolichocephalic and two are brachycophalic.^ I shidl return later to the signi¬ 
ficance of the two brae hy cep belie skulls, meanwhile noting that tho majorily [five 
out of seven) of skulla from Sinai are dolichocephalic. The auggestion that the 
population of the Sinai Peuinank h predominantly long-beaded w borne out by the 
measuremonts of eighteen lining subjects given by Chantre,* who meaeured a nqni- 
her of Tuarah Beduin of Smai camdmen from the neighbourhood of Tor on tlie 
Sinai coast. They ar& rather short dalJchocephalB with an average CJ. of 73'3 and 
not one of them iabrnchyoeplialic ^min. 6H, max. 77)- Unfortunately Cbantre does 
not give the absolute meaauriements, but only thtr chief indices and aversgcii of his 
length and breadth measurements. These are as follows for eighteen males :— 



H.Ll 

RB. 

1 NX 

N-R 

C.L 

NX 

Tuarah of 8inwi (IB) J 

101 

1 

140 ' 

1 1 

' 4ji 

34 

73-3 

TB'5 


* UgKi Ginvanna:!!!, **CraJii Arabi dml Muaiki Aiitropalogiu^ di FircuKe," AfcAjir. f>frr 
rAntrtip. IT ^j-jc EtnoL (FirBuze), IfKM. 

* (Lyon, 1&04)( |j. 206. 
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PassiDg further norblir Itavu records of a ccrtJiin imiiiber of bIvuUb from 
l*alinynij the raodcm TAilmnr in Southero Syria, on tlie nurllu^ni iNjrder of the 
Arabian deaert. One of these, a female akiill bionght to this country by Burion, ia 
now ill Oie College of Surgeons collcctinn (No, 622 Itis Joliehocephfllie(C-t. 741}, 
while the fragineutG of another calvaria (B.O.S- No. 621) collected at the same time 
** iiidicatos a long narrow oiamiuii.^^ 

Thntie other Palmyla skullB brought hack by Mr.Cotesworth have lieen ile^ribeil 
by Pnsk’ while another small aeriea of three, collected ly Burton and hrictly 
tlescribcd by Blake,^ are now in the Mu&enm of the CoUoge of Surgeons (Kos, 623^, 
623’, 623®)* Of these ni3£ skulhi four are dolkhiiceplialic, and two arc niesaticcplialic, 
or^ grouping togotlicr all the aiiuLt l^slinyreiie skulls coliectod by Barton and 
Cotes worth, it may l>e aaiil, tluiL while 7o per cent, are dolichocephalic^ none are 
brachycephftiic. 

With the fiosflible oTcueption of one specimen (No. 622 in the Koyal GoUege of 
Surgeoni? Musenm) these Palmyrone skoHa are all regarded by their disooveiera as 
of coutitderTible ago. Cotes worth obtaiuud his skulls froJU a group of towers of late 
cda^sical age, and waa prepareil to ** gnarantoe they have never seen the light since 
hrst put away 1860 or 260(1 yeans ago.'' Muteover, Busk frankly speaks of these 
as well iiM two of Burton''s speciinens as*' Mummy skulls^" so that there seems no 
ircaj^>H to deny that these skails belonged to the early centuides of our era. 

Two flkulb collected some twenty miles south of Eeertilieba, bricHy described 
by TirL'liow** are dollchooephalic with cephalic indices of 72'6 luid 72"7, Tliey are 
apparently ef coiisiderabltj but imeertnin age. Fiirther Jiorth to the east of JonJau 
the Beduirj are still dolich<>CBphaLie. Craiiiographic drawings of hulf-a-do^cn sknlls 
dcacrihed as those of members of the Beoi Ad wan and Beni ?^akhcr Iribea indicate 
that five of tfiese are dolichocepimlie. Tlie teumiuiiig skull, of tiig same general 
character, is (>roljably mesati cephalic or jxjGsibly even br achy cephalic.^ 

Six skulls from Yabnid in the cstreme north of PaleaLtne, now in the CoUege 
of Surgeons and the l-ambridge Museum^ give an average C-T. of 74 8. Some of tho 
chief mesfliiTCTncnts of thene sknlls aru given on page 236- IL will be seen that all 
except one arc dolichocepbalic, Tiiu onu exceptioii LliougU braohycephalic is not 
hypaicephalic^ and presentH no i>ccipital tlattfinmg, the two obvious features of the 
round Armeuoid skulls of Mesopi>tau:iiR. Thus its merii^iBeL] trails verse diaujetor ib 
probably to be regarded os an iudi^-idiml variation ooraparable to that of the 


* Tliua Sir lliclia-rd Owcin ia a aot* untitlwl Obeen'ations ou th& Collectiui^ cif SkuMs scat 
li> Caplfitia Burton, etc., to the British Ma^aiiit Scpterribar, (JimrrL Aiithrop. 

In*t^ viii, 1079, p. U23:). 

s Notofion Home Skulk from P.'ilmyriL, preseated tu the IsHtitiilB by the late JiSr, LVueft^ 
worth AniAivp. iv, p. Ufifijk 

^ NoLtst! on Sinnan Kaanloa froeu Palmyra A uifiri^p^ e, p. 312), 

^ EiAmLf ixiiif ISWb F- 

■ Paul LunRiirLjitiu, Ueber dk heutigen Bewohner dm bcili^cn Landes" /I 

Anifttvp,, Tlf 1ST3). It is aot dear that the niiiMafeiiienfei givt-a are ihoHe in eciuiuoa iim it 
the pretrfiiit day j they jrive oa avei^ge C.I- ef 7&*i5| hat perLape Lhk k Uio 


C- Cf, Seligman "* — TJvc VkftriKitnra u/ the Artfh». 
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KnViabiBb banl p. 227), imJ tUifi akall tnigM be descrilKxl oa mort)hol(>gi£alJ 7 

ilolicb encephalic. 

From tie coniiiariaoii of thesK ftkulla it is clesir that the dolichtneephalic skull 
from Midian not ouly repreaanta a well-defined Arab type widtjly spread in Arabia 
and Palestine, hut that this type is no new thin^ id Arabia, tdnee men with skulls 
rcsenibliug the modern inlmbltants tjf Midiau and Sinai lived on the iiortbern edge 
of the Arabian desert some 1800 years ago. 

Tnmiug to the OuiaQ skull, it is obvious that this is quite diflerent from the 
luug, rather tnurow skulls of the Arabs of Midiau and Sinai, while its meaniireuients 
in no way reaenible those taken ou the living Beduin of Sinai by C'liautre. Although 
no other aknlU from tlie ftoiiLli are available for coinpariaon. the measurements of 
living Arabs from Southern Arabia, published by Mochi and otliVKi, indicate that 
boichycepbals constitiLto luore than liidf the pfipnlatioii, so that the subject from 
whom this skull was derivoil waA no eltauce wamlcrer, unless indeed later work 
should show tliat the Oman skull (liffers from thcgeneriil type of the South Arabian 
lM>ijulation in characters having definite Rieial flignifieaiice.‘ The average of the 
measui'einenia of sixleeu males front the Vemeii examined by Dr, Liv|(the majority 
apparently fn>ui the uoastal district) gives a CJ. of 83-18 (min. T4'4. max. 884) with 
73 per cent, of hiachyoephalK.* Of ilieso si.xteen men all except lour have a C.l. 
over 82, i.t., if their skulls bad been meAHured directly their 1 -I. woubl have Isjeii 
over 80. 

Another series of twenty Yemenites moa'iunul by Dr. lAjya^ gives a O.I. of 
81-07 (min. 73-16, max. 88-61) with tiO per cent, of bracbyceplmlfl. Kefereiice 
shonlil also lie made to a group of twenty Yemenitea cited by Bertholon and 
Cliantre* with a C.l. of 82-5C. 

• THh Oman skull is of the Arrat>niHtl type, siul ibis type i« repreBCiited nii .Suliacau eoins 
>ume a(W0 years uld (in/rn, p. 223 and Plate XI). MoriHwer, phcitugraidu show that Eome Smith 
Arabmns Imve » tvpiMil AmienoiH nnsd {iffm, p, 223), ao that then* can lie little doubt that at 
leant a preportitm of the mtivea uf South Araliiaaieof the type teprewnted by the Uinaa tkidJ. 
Whether this is true of the bulk of the population iiaiuiot yet he stated : the abort atstunf of tha 
majoTity of tins mibjects who have l»un meiiBUKd is ^oinawhat, against tlm view, and siipruKuiig 
the original InluliitantH of South Arabia to have Wn round-hendod, it la easy to we how 
KEeeopotaiuiau mllueorw may have led to the ooexiotmee of t wo bpftohywplmlie types, 

* Aldohrandino Mi-ichi, ‘'HulLt Antrupologia degli Anibi ” (ArMirin fxr rLlnfro/wi^fijfut e fo 

Utiiola^iiK vuL xxxvii, fiui’. a, 1007). 

» X. At, Levs Bud T. A Joyce, Note ou u Serii^ of AfeneureTnenta fTniu Eoat Africn, i;,/ETurA. 

Ja/Awp. y«irf., xJiii, Itriil)- , B , ‘ / 

t L. ItertkoUm and J3. Uhantre, litHiht'nJiM 4 «e* (ww la fferfimi' fMmiui* 

(Lyon Iftl^K p.340. Tl sliuuld, Lowevef, be noted tt^t another group of thirty Vameultea 
frani the luiituitftins ueai- Sasis'a raeaEurvd by Mr. Oliver Atkey, F.RCS., gives a lower 
eophalSciudei, via, 77-47 (W, L. H. Duckworth, •* tkiutriVnitione to Sadanew Authropnnwtry,'* 
ReptfH Rrit. /**., lOlSi p 01 Bk Eefer(i“«i may Iw mjult here to a series of lwenty.fi™ wknlls 
«brought UM.k*’fn)TU Aden, now in the Lyons Mmcuiu and stmlieil byObaiitre (Burthoton 
and Cbantre, <»/», rif., f- S&0). The averaBe UM, of uEiirlfon male skulls I* 7fi‘33, that of »ix 
female skalls 7U' lA It may ht- miggyslul that these are not the akuUs of Aralm, but of Somali, 
of whom there is o Mnsidei-ahlu populatiuu at Alien, -fhe average CL uf twonty-w ven SomaU 
meaflutwcl by Leys Is 74-73, and theRUfitWetion is strengthened by the comparison of thcM skulk 
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Furtlser ftoutL the ceplialie index h? still Ingh, Leys* Iiam iii«fti?ured ^2 mea of 
tlie Shehor Beduiis, wham lie desc;ribes m raliitively p^xjr trilse living inlimd fnim 
Allen. Their avenage CJ. La 80 &2 (min. 71^43, max. 01*23); 47. more than 50 
per oent., Laving a C.L of over 80_ 

PastiLng eastwarde. the cepiialie index tlimigh bfliglitly lower is still tiighn for 
the series of 31 Ma^-kat Arabs measured by Lpy^ eiV,) gives an average 
cephaliu index of 78-28 (uiim 71'73, max. ®2"22) and includee aome 30 per centra of 
indlceH over 80. 

Examination of OgureH yieUeil by 140 South Arabians, of whont the individual 
ineH^renients are avaitable. sliowg : — 

Iloliciiocephalii .. 13 (S"5 per cent.) 

MesatieephaU ... 53 (37'5 ]jer cent.) 

Brachycepiiab ... ... 78 (52^3 per oent) 

If the eastern (Maskat) group of 31 subjects be omitted the results are even 
more striking, the figures being os follows 

Dolichcxi-ephalj. ... 7 (5 9 per oent.) 

Mei^tkephals ..40 (34'8 per cent.) 

Bnichycephals ... 71 (301 per conk) 

Having shown that both long-hsaded and ahort-iieaded Arabs are found in 
Arabia, it will be profitable lo oousider the diatrihution of each of these lyp^ 
With the exception of the measurenieuts of Sinai Beiluin already quoted, no 
inoQifTironieiita of living Biibjects appear to lie msorded. from N^nrthorn Ambia. 
while, as i'ar aa I have been able to ascertain, the only skulls from this portion of 
the Peninsulji are those already mentioned. Hie great majority of these modem 
akiiUs are dolichocepliEJic. and since tto majority of ancient flkulls from Palmyra 
are oIb^^ dolichooophalics it seems legitinmto to conclude that the northern Arabs 
tire predominantly lutigdieaded and have lieen bo for the last 2000 yeare. Tliere 
really eiin lie little dmibt as to this conchieion, which is eoniirmed by an examination 
of a series of skulls collocteil by the Paleatbip ExploratiDn Fund at Safed. in 
Gahlee, and ilating from the Buraan period* Theatf skulls are prodominiintlT 
dolicliocephrilic. In other words, the northern Semites were eesentially long- 
Iieaded, ancl the Arol^s of Kortliem Arabia exhibited and still exhibit tlik 
charactoristie. 

A w'ord must be said as k> the meaning hi be attached to ^northern" and 
’* southern ” Arabia, The greater part of the interior of Arabia conaista of imxRense 
lava tmote colled /uirraji^ and of high dmic regions of waal-ed Bandatone (na/ud or 
duAiwX North and south, these sand regions are of great width, extending almost 

with these of the inbabiUuti of NortUeru Afri™ inatituted by Mil, Bert.lmlan and Chantre, 
wbii point out that the N orth Africans to whom choao HkuHfl show are thoao moat 

fi^kly Berber tribea whom no one bag ever thonght of calling AraU" Itt other wordg, thoae 
aro Hamitu?. ami ao rofsemUi- these of the Berbu^ (Kamitee) of Xorth Afrioe^ 
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across the PemDsula. The nfirtberu SaFud can be ctoased only with great labour 
and difficulty, and. aa pointed out by Hogarth, has, in fact, !eeu crosseil by not 
more thttn lialf a score of Euroiifaus.^ Tlie floutbern i*and desert, known as the 
Hub ol Khali—the empty quarter—is a vmiue of terror ihrougliout Arabia, and baa 
yet to be trietl by a stranger. These two tearful tracts are joined ou the east by 
a desert belt narrowest on the inirtli-east, where, owing tc the intrusion of gi'anites 
and basalts in -Teliel Shnmmar, the supply of sand fails lor a brief apace, and the 
caravauB may paaa tc^ Koweit and Basrs over ill-watered iuit comparatively firm 
gruuncL*' - 

Follovving ihla des^tiption imd igiiariug the Tehemii, the wtjritern uOiistaJ 
plain, a glance at tbs map shows that tire omuitry falls naturally into three inaiu 
divisions, a nortliem. a southom, and a third less well ctnuaBtcrizeJ central area 
between the Miillan coast on the west and the liead of the Heraian Gulf on the east 
The northern diviaion extends to the edge of the Syrian desert, and. apart from ita 
oases, is inhabited by nomad tribes. Gesoit througliout, yet parte furnish not 
maileqnata padnirage at certain seinsona. Stony m the north, in tlie snuth it is 
predoiiiiiiantly sandy and includes the Great hafucL 

Tlie Bonthem di^deiun contains the high]ands of Yemen and Asir in the west, 
which, with the Hadramiit, mcliiiUng tlio almost mikiiowm Sheher diatrict," birm 
a habitable zone round the great southern desert, eantinued to the cnat by Oman 
and .Tef«l Ahbdar, uorth of which lies the practically unknown covmtry' lieliiud the 
coastal area of the Persian GulL The Yemen and Asir highlandB enjoy a teniiMrato 
clinukte, due to their considerable elevjitism and their proximity to the sea. Their 
population consists largely of ttgriculturalials whose terraced hills form one of the 
iDost cljQ^taetei'iBtiiy featiUTes of the IftndfKEipe- 

The central zone, leas well characterized than the other two, may bo oousidared 
to extend from the neighbouThiHid of Kheyliar north of Medina to somewhat to the 
south of Mecca. It includes the Hejaz, Ne.|d, aud El Hasa. For the most part Lt is 
a dry atony stepjte, but sjiarsely occupied by nomad triltea 1 yet it cnjuladns the holy 
cities, and the great waJys which intoraett it hold many fertile stretches of 
alluvial soil, where cuUi'vation is possible. and which snpimtt a considerable settled 
popii latinn, Iiirge enough nt Hail and Itl Iliad to form small Independout Emirates. 
The iLiU already given indicate that Iwth the northern uml southern diviaioos 

* Tfi/i f'wneti^ziiaii tif Arahitz, [i. 4. * liogartL, loc. r-it- 

" Tliepif HEeina little doubt that tLti Sheba f nieoBured by Ur- Leys p, 21S) cEJme from 

^lifii diatrifit. Leys itnii Jo™- dfaerlbe the Sheher meaauriKl by the fornisr as *' Kedawi frouj 
wall behind Aden, a nomoil trllio who am too poor to cbtaiiii black slaves, and are tbcralora 
cnniparatiTely pure-blflttdcd," ilr. Cyril Crog^land, of tbu Sudan ClHl Service, infonns me lliat 
the Shuher ermatry is eaut of and intaiul from MakaUs, ahoat five day? jtiurney afoot, Tli«y 
trade with Makallaand niiue down to tbo sen, some of them Iteing fishernica, though 
for the inuat part in agricnltuie. Tike ntber Had rend tril^ua, they bidld mud housee, wlddi in 
towns UlcB Makall.i may be six atorejn high, thofjfh ohJv the loweat coureM we of atone, The 
Sheher houses in the Lillfl 6» miall, but built on the aania plan, Tlia Sbeber, like ocher 
Hadremi, are, in ■ limited way, niiifrJitory, piLrtieH going out and Uring in tenw ahould the 
nttifidl Iw deficieut. 
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have their cluiracterifitir, |jiiimIatioiL; in ttie nuHh doUchi^caphaliep in the aosiLit 
bTachY(' 3 t!phidie. Xt> sTatemnnt canipiii'ablti with this can he inaJa with reganl to 
the ceittml area. L'ulturally and htatorically this area is inoro closely iielated to 
the Beiinin north ihtin to the settled south, and there seems little reascin to duubt 
that its ancient inhahitants were om with their uortliern neightiouri?. To irhat 
extant fslani and the events of the feijr centuriea preceding its advent may luive 
inilDeneed the f^eDpIe. we can only guciw, htit we know that one it^siilt of the 
Abyasinian con^pu^^^t of tl»o Yemen w'as an inJins of Jywii into Mecca : and it iimy 
iMi gues&etl thjifc the failtire of irrigation in the snath tradiLloniilly with 

the breaking of tho dam jlL Mfl'rib Ic^J in inigratinna nnrthwards from the retnaiiis 
til Uie BOLitliem kingdoms. 

For this cent ml anat tlie avfiiltbblB material consists of a single fenwile skull 
from Klif^ybiir in the Rejaz, and ti iiumlier of measureiiients taken on the 

living, the latter of leiis valne luscaaee takBii at a seaport. The i^kuil was collected 
hy Hulicrand preyeut&i by him in 183l! to the Museiito t*l the dardindes Plantes * 
it is iloliciioccphnlic with a C.l. of 72SS and an llA. of 71*7- 

Tho living subjeeUi are twelve men meaKured at JeiSdn; only one hitr^ a ( VI- of 
leatf than 75; six are meaaticeplialic, while id the remaining five brachyeephais four 
have an index above 82, Tlie average (ll, of tho series ia 7n*37 (miti. 71'8; 
max. 

Tln:^ bmchyccpbnlrt of ^oimlieni Arabiji arc of low or mBdinin statnrCp the 
sevenU^n Yemeni recordeil hy Mochi give an average of P03 m,, ihose {20) 
measured by Leys about l'6o m., which is also tlie average of 31 nntivos of Maskat, 
wliilc the Slmlmr (82) Imvo the lowest average statni'e, ijt., 1'62 m= The only 
uieasurement^^ fnjio the northern (dolinhucephalic) area that T liitve Iksoil nble to 
bnd are those given by Chantre for the Tiiimih itiK. ri^A : tho average statiire'of 
IS men was LbG ni. iVobably it would Ijii nnaafo to conclude that all or even the 
majority ot the iiortheni Arab tribes have as low an average stature as this, 
although the Msaza of the Eastern De^rt l^twecn Suez ^ullt Kench ore short 
dolichocephalM with an nvcioge Cd. of 75 and a stature of lAjil m,^ 

It will bfi oakei;!, how is it iliat Soutlsern Arathiji lias a predomhiantly brachy- 
cephalic popoktion ? Probably it is yet im early to give a satiaketory nnawer.bot 
at least the direction in wliich the answer iisust Ite sougbt can lie indicatied. 

In tJiP first place South Arabia as the giieat incense priwhieing country 1ms 
ftoiLi the earliest known timea pkycil a definite part in tbc civrli^eitiQiiH which 
grew up rouml the eastern Mediterranean coast lands. South Arabian inscriptLons 
ari? known, dating at least from 800 ^nJ perliaps several cenLuries earlier. 

These in&ciiptiona fall into two groups, tltti Minaean and Sabaeau* To tho tiret 
belong Lexis dating from Lbe period of the kmge of lilakn who^e capitals were in 
the &rjuth Arabian Jauf, in ihe neigldmurhcodof Son'ri and ila'rilj, as well ns otbertj 
from Qaiaban and the Hadramut. Tlic Saliaofin in^riptions begin in the perioil 
of the Ao-i'alleil priest-kmgs, some TOCl-nOO B.C., and continue for idiout a tnamiand 
^ Mcichv ^ ClmntreH *'IK cif.j p, 320. 
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years. I Lave Dot lieHD able to clifiqover that tha texts of either cLias 
itfer directly to the incenae trade; but there seenia no doubt that the Salwcan 
iiifloriptions wliich begin 700-500 KC., and which refer to an important kingdom 
with its capital at Ma'rib, are the inscriptions of the sovereigns whose wanes reached 
Egypt and -SyruL, and whose caravans travelled at least as far as Northern Arabia. 
How definitely this kingdom waa identifiwi with the incense route is shown by 
references in the Old Testament in which rTcreniiald (tiirfu t)40 B-C,), Erektel^ {eirca 
580 nc.), and Isaiah* (f uOO B.cd speak of South Arabia as the country wlioncB came 
frankincense and golA 

The llinaean kings arc suiiposed to have poeHeseed a colony La the land of 
Midiaii (called Muaran in the inscriptions). Minaenn inscriptions have been found 
at El ‘Ola on the old incense route (now the pilgiim rente), and it may be inferred 
from the pEvsoage in I.Baiah already iiuciteil that the Salkaeans were the heirs not 
only of the Minaenn kingdom, in South LVrahia. but also of their colony in Midian, 
Here, in the neighboiiriirHsi of Medain Saleh ami at Teyma to tho north, there is 
direct evidence of MeBopotaiuiau intIuoTice. The Teytoa stona records the inlre- 
daotiou of an Aramaean cnlt served by a priest baviug a name of Egyptian origin, 
while Euting discovered at Teyma part of a stone can'ing in MesopotamiaTi style 
which he attributed to the sixth century B.a* Agaio, the extraordinary rock-hewn, 
lion-Uke (?) monsters, skcbdics of which are given by Hoiigbty and by Euting, can 
only Ise due to Mesopotamian induence. 

Moreover, there are Mesopotamian referencea to tho Yemen ; a certain Ithamar 
the Sabacan, who tnusi be identical with one of the kings of that name mentioned 
iu Sahaeoii mscriptions,* ia referred to in a cuneiform text (Annals of Sargon. 
715 li.o.). Tlie gBographicol puaitioo of Sou them Arabia l> 0 tween Africa, Syria, and 
further Asia (India) could scarcely fail to bring about coniisctions with all thcEe, 1 
have already referred to Syria and Mesopotamia in the iiret mUlenium B.C. ; with 
regard to the latter, the general tendency among Seuiitic scholars ia to carry the 
relationship very much further liack. Dr. Stanley Cook tells me that there are 
Luterrehitioua between the South Ai’abiane and Mesopolamiau caltures almost as 
far book as we can go, i.f., to the earliest Semitic dynasty.* 

A glance at the map shows that there are two routes by which Mesopotamian 
influence might have travelled; au indirect route through Syria and Ealeatiue, and 

* ¥ij SI I : “'Tci purpeee cometb thtrff ta me fraoliinceo^fl from Sbebti cuid the sw«t 
catifi from a. fiu country ? “ 

a xjvillas 1 ^The tmffickfirti ut Sli&ba and .Raiuniiib th^y trwre thy tmifickera ; they tFad^ 
fur thy wni'Ba with th*? chief of ^ upicea imd witl^ aJI pixHuicuta atonuu bhU 

® li, 0 “ Tlie piultitude of ii^aiiLeke stwli thEti, the ilrotuedud^ of Mlduui Alid 

EphiJi \ th&y flil ehsUl come from Sbelm : tliej Hliikli hring ^ild xnd ftBOikint-eioWr - . J* 

* rtW Itwf fantr-ArMe^ ii, l5fi (LoldniLp ISH4>. 

& Brit^ Art InBdfipticnA, pv 030. 

^ Conr^^mijig poflaibb pointa of contact in itie third milleDium Aoe &rl. 

ArAbiJi^ pL 37T. t nm not itow coiwemed with mus^tionB with Indio, but nmy point out Uiot 
thfl BrjAlmii, the niufit ancient Mitlpt of India, U generally agreed to have \^n deri¥tjd fnmi 
Semitic, and if this li* so, ita i»araut am scarcely have been other than a iicnth Arabian script. 
Kliarosthi^ too^ ° Semitic origin. 
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a direct rrinte Acroes Arabia bj Tebel Shomtnar betwean the G^reiit and Little 
Xafnd. Recent jcnirneyA show that this mute is etill practlcabie: moreover, there 
is reason to believe that the whole north Africati tlesert aono.of vrhioh the Arabian 
denGTt is a coutmiialion, is ilryer now tlmn it vras he [ ween two nnd tliree thousand 
j-eate ago,^ An altemative suggestion ia that lliU foreign inBnonw reauhL*a the 
iTftde route from the sninii, ia, tliat by the first milleninm u.o. theru was u strong 
MesoiHtiatukn mfluenoc in Si^iitli Ambia, which spreewl north along the incense 
route, A glance at the map will show that not only was tlinte no efficient 
geograpLIeal obstacle to the early spread of Mesopotaraiaii inBnonce into Southern 
Arabia, hut tliat it must abaost certainly liave occurred. In ntediieval tiniea there 
are two outatandiiig examples. About A.n. 370 the Yemen was eonHiLierctl by the 
PeisiaiiH under Khoaroea 1,, who installed a governor whose snocessors continued to 
rule tlie conntry until Badhan, the last govemor, aeceptad Islam a few years after 
the death of Khosrocs TI. Pivrwez in e 28 . 

The other exampk, which shows that it was easy fur a considerable body of 
men to pass from Arabia to Mesolwjtimk, i» offetefl by the march of Khalid ibu 
Walid, At this time the frontier of the Persian Empire was in the ueighbomhood 
of the modern Koweit, and ne^r here the Petsiana were defeated in the “ Brittle of 
the Chains." Klialld was not again opposed until he reached the neighbourhood of 
the Tigris canal, where he gained a new victory, wheree, pushing on, he fought his 
next battle at AValaja, near the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, After tliis, 
Khalid worked up the Euphrates and, having captuiod Bira, fought a battle near 
the site of Babylon. 

With regard to setmL knowledge of Slesopotamiau influenoa at an early date, 
the ovidence for tlta most part is hiferentiial rather than direct. Yet, within the 
last few months, Mr. G-. F. Hill, Keeper of the ^Tiimisiiiatio Department of the 
British Museum, has drawn attention to a sign found on those South Arabian coins 
referred to below {p, 22S), which imitate the older Attic types. There seems to be 
every reason to believe that this sign h derived, from the Babylonian twin-dragon 
sceptre, or rather twin-aerpent sceptre motif. The earliest eiample of it la found 
on a sbBfltita vase in tlie Lou^ts, dedicated by Gudoa,j«irt#j of lagaah, to hie patron 
deity, and so (kiting from about 2450 D.C. Moreover, the fact- tliat long before the 
KLSlh (iaiitucy' South Arabia was a country of a thriving civiliiiation with an agricul¬ 
ture ao advjmced that irrigation wotVs on a (^oneiderabte aeudo emted and were 
kept in repair for hundreds of yeare, itself suggests Mesopotamiaii inbuetice. It 
does net at preseiit seem possible to do more than atatf* the problem gf these 
'* Mesopotuinian ” monuments in some auch terms as thesein any case it muat be 

1 A.p*rt friiinaiiy queatJoii uf the validity of ftufesiinr Himllngiliiii’ii conclimions as to the 
deHlL'catioD of Central Aiia, Mr. riouglai CwTotheii, in Lis reee&t joumoy la JJiirtbprn Arabia, 
found a tradition of a grfait dioughi, Ludng hhvlii reaiji, abuui the tun* of llaJiMiuued, no J 
Huw tho mniauii of a large kino far out in tha deaert onasupposHl nncieiit trade roate beta-euu 
Eg'ypt and Baara.t**A JoiirBoy in NoTtii-WMtem Aiahio," Geasraphtcal Jottmal, nsv, laip, 
pp, and 345}. 
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remainbered that contact with Southern Ambia was at leaat frequent enough to 
score the rock faces at the hills in the northern portion of the iueeniHj route with 
inscriptions in South Arnbian scripts. 

Turniiig to tJiB physical side, tha predominant brachycephaly of South Arabia 

_ sjf) ilifferant from the couflition found in or them Arabia—im madia tolr suggests a 

relationship with the naighhouring great brachjceplmJio area of ’Weatern Asia — r.f., 
Aciji Minor and Mesopotamia. !t is, of course, possible that tha inhabitants of 
Southem Ambia were originally Jikin, not to the northern inbahitauts of tbe 
Peninsula, but to some race of the ronod-heatled Hmm such ns the Tajik. 

But, even though this be admittoil, it will be profltablo to see whotber there is 
physical e^ddence, other than tho markoil bmchycephaly, suggesting Mesopotamian 
influeniie. The Amienoid fso-called “Jewish " nr “Senulie ") nose la probably the 
moat deHnite facial character of the ronnd-heaQeil populationB of Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, and if this feature is present in any cornddarahle uiunbar of the 
population of Southom AiubU. then it seems certain that tliore lias been a c<m- 
Hideiabla infiudon af " West Asiatic " blood. Photographs of South Arabioiifi are 
Ture; those of suiticient size to sbiiw the character of the features are aiitl rater, 
but among the illustrations in one of tlie recent books by Mr. Wj-uiao Bury on the 
hill country round Aden is one tibowmg a typical Armenoid noso,^ while of two 
Maskat Arabs of aristocratic linoago and said to be “pura-bred," of whom photo* 
graphs ara published iu this paper, one liaa a proiiouncedly Armecoid nose. 

Bo much for the facial character of raoflcrn Bnutb Arabians. Mr. Hill* has 
recently published raproductiona of a number of early South AnibLiu coins in the 
British Museum whieli show that in the ceuturies immeiliately preceding the 
present eta South Ambia, or part of it, was ruled by a series of kings having 
obaracteristic high and rounded heads witli Armenoid noses. 

Mr. Hill points out that the coins in questiru], which belong to the Sabaeati 
period, are knilations of the earlier Attic iioinaga, bearing on tho obroree the head 
of Athena. In tbe older examples reproduced in Mr. Hill’s paper the heail is still 
low and tolerably long, as in the G-recian coins (Plate I, Fig. 2), In u coin of later 
style {I, 3) the proportiofiK of the bead have changed: it is shorter and higher, 
and the nose, no longer Grecian, is ariuiliiie or Armenoid (reproduced hero 
as Fig. 3 of Plate XIJ. Later atiU, 70-40 b.c„ (,Iie beail, tiu longer that of 
Athens, is frankly " Arab " (1, B, reproduced here as Plate XI, Fig. 4). The skull is 
high and round, flattened behind with a long face and big projecting nosa In fact, 
the shape of tho head and character of the face ia remarkably like that of the Oman 
skull, which, it will be remembered, has the flat oodpnt and hypsicephnly which is 
BO characteristic of West Asiatic akuUs. T n thtR example tho nose ia not aquiline, 
though it tends in this direotioii in another Bpeoimen (1, 7). But although the 
influence of Athens is predominant as regards morphology, the standard (weight) 

’ Thi jUhtf o/ Cu Plato fsciiig p. 29 \ tf also pltte faciug p. Siie, which probably i-opru- 
neEitfl the Bame 

* " The Ancient Coinaifft of Beuthem ArnhiJ^ ** a/ iAe BntM Atiutkmp^ voL \u]^ 
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is thnt of l^eraia—ie., it wems that in the maiu trwk telationa were with the 
dominant etniJire of the East, not with the West, and this bears ont the origin put 
forward by Mr. Hill for the remaTVahla symbol on sotne of thee® Arab coins. 



AH these suggesttous of a genetie reJatiunsliip between the inhabitauta of 
South Arabia and tbe Arraeuoid peoples of Wefttern Asia are enpiJOrted by the 
nndoabtet! reaemblante of the Oman skull to those of the round-headed mliabitanta 
of Asia Minor. The strengtli of thie reseUiblahCe will be obvious to anyone who 
oiaininea tbe figures of Western Asiatic skuib given by Chantre in JfiaswM Scun- 
iijiqw ™ JVaiWrtMfflsie, Aaif Miittars, ti %rie, It ia from this work (Plate 5XXI1) 
that the dcuU of a Hurd of Diabekr, reproduced here for compariaon witli the Oman 
skull, is copied. 

Passing from Arabia, the Arabs of Africa may next be oonsidered, but at the 
very outset the difficulty must bo faced thnt tbe groat mass of the Arabised nativos 
of Algeria and Morocco, the aoHialled AralH of almost every anthraiKdogist from 
the time of Broca onwards, proaeot little or no evidonoa of Arab blood, and are to 
bo regarded not as Arabs, but aa Arabised Eorbera. Such at least is the oonolusion 
of MM. Berthulou and Chantte,^ and although, as I shall try to show later, an 
important rcsorvation muat be made, there seems little doubt tliat the majority of 
Ibeae so-called Arabs are no other than Berl.iers, who, adopting the Arab language 
and Arab ideas, have lieootae more thoroughly Arabiswl than thoir Berber-speaking 
brethren. There ia, of comae, historical evidence that considerable groups of Arabs 
migrated towards western Medlterraneon lands in the firat few centuries after the 

I , (iBnJi I’Afrique da Sntd, il n'y a plu* d'AfftlKs ip'u I'^t apamdjque. , , 
r ji nn payi vatiuv iimnilHiient [ar rimportaliaa d'un «ulta, qui se daubU d^une 

organJation thiodtatiqu? : nwiB « u’ssr. pu ime rej^ion, rep^iu-le, comportBnt dca 

pnpiilatiatu de nn* urslw propromcnl. dlte* (up. eiV.. p. 3t7J. 
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hut at tho pmsent daj it secmis thpt they have been absorbed into the 
gi^nenil population, and that there b no ^nerally valid tnetlio^i of difitingiibhing 
their dcBOejidants: a result which tniglit have been espeeted laeeifig that the inimi- 
grants, if of the Xortij Arabian typo, would be long-headed and nf medium stature, 
and so not easily diiitinguiBhable from the mass of the Notth Afiiean 
populatioii* 

Probably the conditinns which prevail in Algeria and Morocco da nut apply, 
at any rate wdth the same force, to pai-ta of Tunisia, and tliei'e can, 1 think, he liLLle 
doiiht that Tripoli stands on n [Ijflferent footing. Ajuirt frorn the littoral belt, the 
gi-eater part of the eotintiy east of Tunis is desertj or poor steppe, with an annxml 
rainfall varying from three inches or less to ten inches, and only exceptional ty 
attaining the latter ftgare, Wlien in a eparsoly inlial>ited area such as this are 
found gronps of paatonil or send-sadentary folk calling themaolves Arabs, living 
the life of Arabs and elaiining descent from Arab ancestors, there seems to he no 
sufficient roasoii to suppose that they are not predominantly of Arab blood. As 
far as our present knowledge goes, it would seem ti^t the nomadic or somi-uoniadic 
inliahitants west of the ^filc Valley fitretching to Tunis are predominantly Arab, 
but even here it must be observed that the iihases — at least in part—constitute an 
exfjeption. Thua the measuromentH ami photographs uf men of Kharga 
pnhlisheil by Hnllicka ahow that its inhabitants ur^p for all piactieal pur- 
poses, EgyptLans, di fibring in no eaeentials from the inliahilAiita of the Nile 
Valley.* 

In diseiissiiig the Arabs of Africa east of Tunis it mil be couvcnietit in begin 
with tlifiBo of the Nile Valley. Uhaiitre has measured a number of EgjTstian Arabs 
— Beduins,aa he calls them—the moflt importaut part of hh material being derived 
from the following tribes: — * 

(i) The fisher folk of Lake Metcaaleh, who are ^td to trace their origin to 
SinaL 

(li) The Harabi of the Fajum and the Tripolitan desert, still true pastoral 
nufimds. 

(jii) The Aulad Ali of the Bchera district of the Delta.^ 

(iv) The practically aeilentary Heweytat of Matarieii 


1 The beat-knewn example ie oflervd by the Lamugratfen ef the Beni Bllfkl. In lOW the 
vizier of the Fatimld KTudil MujOAtwlr tntmehsMi a number tjf the nomAdiej tribes of Fpper 
lufiLiidiiig the Beni HiUlt sgaiaHt hJo muatcr'a orthodox YWfirali uf the Korfhern AfriraiD 
Btatee^ man wjui provided with k tiAmeland giv^n r g^lii tho only condition being 

that he Hhtiiild mettle in the MaghrehL Wfctbin two yeora Lbo Beni Hilal hnd pilh^ged 
CyraeaifA and TripoU and captured XAirw'on, continiilng dieir ateady westward ciov^fment 
for ADothuT ten yaara ur oo. 

> The of Khargit (Wa^hitigtoui* 1913). 

3 Rechervhet A^Aroptifoqtque^ rn pp, IM eqq. 

*• Although the Aulnd Ali Mnatitnte the etrongeat nomiidic tribe of the Tripolitnii desert 
on the Egyptian marched, tboao of the Bebem digtriot are no longer noma^K 

VOX*. XLVTT. ^ 
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ITie HVeJfflgo cephalic indicea of these tritjes vary from 7±82 Ux 76^39^ th© 
Sgnree buin^ m folloTfl's:— 

Harabi (29), 72 82. 

Howeytal (8), 74'21. 

FiMhar folk of M*=TiKaleh (25), 7448, 

Anlful Ali (20), 75 39. 

Tliese mdices a^vee closely ’with the result of meaBurementi^ of the Kababish.^ 
libe atrange«t arid rMteat tribe of nomad i^mel Amb& in the Sudan. TheLr bistoiy 
liaa recently been Htodied by MacMichael, who iJoiiita ont that the Kalu^bigh axe 
nut a hamugeiieona people. This b trxifs in the sanee that the mernbera of the inbt 
do not claim descent fratn a common ancestor, and that the dhusiong of the trilie 
have no lung and stead Eagt tTodition of unity. The very reverse of this {a the caso; 
i[it1ced, not only have Arab groopa of different though kindred origiiiH come 
together to funu the tiibep but the latter includag a definite* though snmlJcr, number 
of elemcnta of Baja origin. Thus the Kabubiah are a congeries of divielDiia of 
variou& Amli trilrtrtj with a minority of Hamitic origin* but in spite of thia the 
several component elements of the tribe wiU probably ha fijunJ to lie lesa contami- 
tiaLed with tiun-Arab liltiod Lhan those of any other Sudan-Arab tribe to which a 
uingle tribal name is now applied,^ 

Their early history — ije.y tlieir oonneotiou with Arabia — in hv no means clear, 
hi spibe of the cotumoa belief tliat the Ikni Okba were the fonnikrs of the tribo^ 
anil the fact tluU Mukrizi records that a portion of this tribe had mignited to 

Egypt, and aliio gives \hsit Syrian territory, which agrees aubgtantiitlly with that 

recorded by Dr. ’Wallin, who met them near Akaba in IH-iS. Of the Egyptian 
Auiad Okba it is said that many passed westward into and beyond Tripoli, 
while theee remaining between the delta BinJ Siwah liccaine known as the 
Anlad Ali, prob;ib]y the uiost iK>werM tribe of the Libyan desert. Tim Aubd 
Okba am alao found in the Sudan, where it is ngrrod that they constitute the 
foundation upon which the present tribal atructtini of the Kababi&h haa been 
huilL* 

There doea not ecem to be any r^rJ of the date at which the Kahablsh 
reached llongola Province, where they are now found in auhaLantial nnmhcua; but 
Einca tlie Inwaliiki section of the Guheyua rcckonci! tbemHelveti Kabibiah until a 
few yeans ago, the hiaUiry of the Guheymi may be used to ?inppIoineni what I havo 

^ i.'he nogro most nal be Allciun^^owmiij^ ac^TinulB ikihek- mid 

with few all liave a liirj?er or anudSiT hd^tdnu of ^eg^t^ blood* thoogU this amount 

variM fTtn !□ ih^ divliioii^of thn same tribe* tht rirkest dlri?ioiia—tlioEe 

Lug the noj«t BlavcB* mntlkis Ut Hititain dm hlgbMt proportion of meiutn^tv with tiegroid 
cbftnotBnu Thin* amosg llio l^lmyaii* iht Xnirab {tiiis ridiEst divirion) and lUal of tba sihevkh 
cvhiAliitid tar Iiiore iieyroiELi than the B*nua ditirion, rbe faiTttt^ued uni Iwit negroid of 
the Sudan AmLa 1 have 

* Tntditioiwnj, tliD ftoemtor of tlie SAlnlhbh wu co* uf th« {*‘«JMp»mDn8’' pf tbs 

Projihet) of tbs uuiue of Okb*, 
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lilrcadj wntten^ In tlie pre-lalfsmic pericnl tlie GrihijjTtn are faiind firfiit in Ntjd 
ft^nd thaa m tJie tttacghbnwrhood of Medina. They were early incoTporoted into 
aad a. portion stiJl dwell la their aneioat territoiy, but many of the tribe 
migrated to Egypt, where the little village of Ilawar Jiihoyna is Htill cousidered to 
bo inhabited by their de^^endaxit^. They gradually advanced into Upfter Egypt> 
where they played a eunaidemblo part m the Fatimid {jeriotl. Alter a gtiod deal of 
fighting they settled down penceabty with otliEr Arab tribes arotinil Akhnd iti, 
MeraberB of the tribo are meutioaed as early ob (.he thin] ceataiy A.n. at Aewaci, 
and it EeeaiB the tribcsniGD took a pruminent part in hreakiug tho power of the 
Christian kingdom of Nubia. AlLliuugh the Gnheyna are not heard of jagaiii until 
recent times, the fact that ho many tribes trace their origin to Ahdnlla el Gubrini 
Bcoma to allow that the (Sruheyna hBTe plnyed a omiBulerable part in the libtor>' of 
the Arab Sudan.^ 

In 1912 1 spent some weeks with the Norab division of tha Kababish in their 
dry-seawn qnarterB in the neighbourhoixl of the Kordofan-Darfur border. The 
foil owing account of their physical chamoters is based on my notes and the 
measureTucnta of fifteen men of the Nnrah and Barara divisiom* The Sababkh 
are of medium or tall stature, averaging some 1'70 im (about 5 feet 7 inches), 
though generally long-headed^ with (vn average cephalic iude^ of 74, mesaticephalic 
individuals occur; mdt^eiiT one man (No. 6) baa an indeiL of Hl;4, and ranst there- 
loro be class&'i aa hr achy cephalic, though if it bad been possible to examine his 
skull directly he would have 3jeen regarded ius mefuiticephalic. But even this man 
has a bead which k obvionidy longwhen eeen in profile, and the riE# in index is 
due to the tmueual breadth uf his Imiul; in otimr wonJs, he probably has a larger 
bead with bigger bmin capacity thaii hie fellowe, and in LIuh c^onneutliui it is 
intcreatEng to note that be is the tribal l>ard, or, moro correctlyp the chief corapi^Ber 
of tribal lays in hk sectiou of the tribe, fu any case, his high cephalic index must 
be regarded as iimisuah and this view Iwme out by tlia TnoaffUTements of nine 
sedentary Kababkli from Dungola Provinc.^ taken by' Mr, Oliver Atkey, 
not one of whom Ima an index as high as 79, or a head-breadth approadiiag that of 
the bard. The naatil indices of the Kababish vary considerably, L&., there ie a wide 

* Tb? liiMtory fjf tha EuLbfibLfthr as fumraariEed above, v& based oa MtifMiLliaiJ'k work, 
«applf!ni£ated by idt owu noic* aiul by infrirniAtiarn ci:?ntu]iEfd ia tha Enc^iopftJui o/ lihjr^t 
art, ^liliMtiik 

■ Tins baring already b«a puhirluabcfl in thig i/emmoJ (xliih 1913; pp. ODl mul 

701), I need Mot give tbem agiUn. I uuit, liow«v«r, rite the avemge <jf tJifr chief zneoHurajuetiy 
and iadlceflp which maa fcllowa 

JLL. IJ.B. tll-jyK- p.t. X.Lr K.B. Siatiirt-. C,l. X^,l, y.I, 

196 14;^ IS'V im H ^ i'70 B7i6 

The niimberii In parenthoseff Ujtiii—(No. i^efer to tbe card juilulwrof th^Bohjeqt m table 

of niea^ureniEDta invol. xliii, 091. 

’ Mr. Atkey qeut hio iDgosorenienti to Dr. Doekwortk, wlic uMctl diom tn a papoi- entitled 
fo Antfinfp&m€try^ read in Section 11 cf tbe Britbah Aesodolion, 1912. 

I tuku thin qpportututy ef tiumklng Dr. Duckworth fur iwridi ng me o copy of tbe Kahabub 
figures. 
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range of variation in features Thm is giBAtar than appears frum llio actual figures, 
for, aa h woll known, noaes of ignite diHferent types may ^ye the eamo length and 
breaLltk meagnremeiita. This variability ia not only due to the eonBiderablc 
atuoimL uf negro blood in certain sectiona ot the tril>e, but also to an admbttiire 
with a stock having the Atmenoid (Jewish) noae. 




y 


ouTUJfBi o? Tits iRATSD HRAOB uv TWO (feok pemhj FI10!M>Q aAFnB). 

The photographs repruduceJ on Plata XXXYJl of the forty-third volnme of 
this JoMmat show how groat m the variahility of feature, while there ia an equally 
great rang^ of sldn colour \ anJ though my ohserrationa apply espeflially to the 
Nnrab and Berora sections, it ifl probable l.imt they hold for the whole tribe. As 
obeady aUled^ the colour of the Berara is much lighter than that of the Numb. 
Tlie brother of tlte Berara ehoykh—a very haudsonie man of over fifty, with a 
white chin-tuft—has a complexion which can only be doaoribed as pale wheatenn 
The skin on his chest is wldte, with no tinge of red. The lighiefltH^olonred girls 
have a skin colour rather yellower than No. 6 of the Abtes attd (1S09) 

chart; they are certainly no darkEi, bnt lack the rather mnstard-like opacily of 
the nhari colour, wliicii is rqdacsed by a clearer and more transparent tint, enggeat- 
mg ainbeT or honey. 

Negroid types, if they exist among the Berara, must be mr^ I saw none, and 
there could be no donbt tliat both the Berara man and wninon.aa groupe^ were less 
m^groid than the Nnrab. Fig. ^ of Plate XXXVI] of the forDy-thmi volnnio of 
this Juumal reproduces tlin photograph of a Numb who might have possei] as a 
pure negro. Such extreme instances are uncomniiciu, hot many of the Nurab 
(including Muhammad Tom, the brother of the sheykh) show negroid traits of 
colour or of feature. Thus, Ali Tom, Hie sheykb of the tribe, tliough posseseing 
delicate Arab features, including a straight, sensitive nose with particularly thin 
noatrils, is extremely dork-akinned This quality seems fixed in the ruling family | 
hif! father, El Tam. was notoriotialj dnrk. while Mansfield Parkyna noted tlda 
characteristic Ln his grandfather, the celebiated FadloHoh, Whili^ the nose is 
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generotlv sitmight and mmetitnes afjtiiline, it is uojf tiaqallj as delicate as id Ali 
Tom, nor are the nostnls aa tlnn. The more usual condition ie sliown in figure 
<Jfo. 14) and in the Berara women whose pbotograiih ie reproduced (Plate XXXVTI, 
fig. 8). Nose* showiDo a goitd tkal of ** noetrility " (as in No, 9) ore not uncommon, 
■w hile in folk with tj’pieal Armcnoid noses " noeirillly " maybe very marked. The 
face is generally long, or at least tends in that direction ; in the women it aome- 
tiines has a charming oTal outtine. I have epecially in mind a Berara girl about 
sixteen years old, whose wheaten-eoloiired skin, oval face, and deUcate features 
were nothing short of beautiful. Tlie clieek-bonee are frequently somewhat pronii- 
nent. the lips generally well formed, and seldom coarse or tumid, except in the 
frankly negroid. 



Moclii gives the chief mesaureracate of a series of sknlJs from Tripoli in the 
Batiunal Museum at Florence,* These were acquired at diSerent times, and 
clearly include representatives of two cliffereut classes. The first group of 
twelve includes skulls of both sexes with an average OJ. of 7o'3, the extremes 
being 676 and 80'7. Tlie second group consista of three male skulls with CX of 
83*2. 85'3 and 86 respectively. Tliese came from the old cemetery of Sdara Zaria. 
in the Monscia in Tripoili. Photogiiiphs of two of the most dolichocephalic of the 
sknlb of the first group (Nos. 2013 and 2013) have been pnhlkhed by Mochi,« and 
the outline of ono of Iheae, having a C.l. of 70 4, is repredneed in the figure 
aljove. It is obvious thal in general type this skull reaembles 11.C.S. 027 from 
Midian, and, to judge from the photograph, it is of the same ratlter moEsive 
chometer, 

Nemaikable as is the braehycephaly of the aeound group, it does not atnnd 
alone iu north-eastern Africa. Ghifinda Ruggeti had deaoribed a series of skulls 

‘ “ Preaefttstzinne di cranii d' iuihgenidi Tripoli," Archiw.jttr tA nttep. t la Etnol (rioraac*), 

ii. 3fii+ 

* -SifWa d^H Fluted VI tl and X, 

g 2 
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excBvntcd yBare agu by Profesaor Paulo Panccri in aa " ancient Arab neineteiy " at 
Abasaich, near Cairo.^ These aknlb—aa waa recogai^fl by thdr diacdvarer— 
present a high degree of braebyeephaly. Ignoring the akuU af a ehild, the average 
C.L of thirteen snbjeu(B ia white only three akulls have an index below 80, the 
average of the ten btacbyecphiilic sknlhi lieing 8 cl (miiiL 834:, 90 5)^ 

With the exceptiou of two of the Tripoli aknDs. all these biachycephalic 
aknlla are hypslcepljaUe. In thlft they resenible the skull from Oman, which, to 
qnote rroferaor Giuffrida Knggerl to whom 1 sent photographa, '* is very like akiill 
Ko. 5111 of the ' Anih-IlgTptian ‘ series " An outline of this akuU is repraluced^ 
and its resemblaiice to the Oman akitll will at ouee be olmotis- 



BXIfLL mOlC KASLT A&.AN ECmlAL PLACi; AT AflASlEO, MiAR CAIRQ 
({MWTRmi. fiUUOCRl}^ 

Tte question naturally arises ln)w far Iisvo the African Aralpa msiutained tTie 
phyaical character of the tribes fmni which they have ^iirwg, have they undcr- 
gGue any cotiaidemblo physical niodification in tboir new surroanttijigrt ? No general 
answer can be given, btit in the case of the Arabs of tlio Nile Valley, the only group 
for wbicli the necessary data esdstr it seems that they Imve not. This is shown 
in the loUowiug table 
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All these gmiqis lite JoUthiTfCJjpbalic, uF ^iiiaeiiL^ally the mm^ eULure^ with 
cmuial indicea nu mesa Lice phiily. Their iiiisaJ iis dices dittbr but litLlc; and 

□(iiisid&riug tlialf the meaHurenn^ntH weii3 taken at iliiTeretit Limes by three ohservers 
the general jigitfeinetit in the absolute meaBTiremoiit& may well be grentcr thtin Lhp^ 
figures snggeftl^ The rise hi n&snl Ijri^ilth uf the Sudan RjihiibL^h and their greater 
Iieatl-longtli might he aeeouiiteil fnr by the Fact tliat tiie gn^ater iiumlwr of th^ir 
slaves are loiig-heufleil Nilotes, hut tfiit? would not account for iiieir increased naaal 
UnigLh, wtileli seeiaia too great Le ilue to pcrsoiifll faetoi's tii memuiremenL Tlmt 
thecouipariB^ni r»f the Aukd All and tho Kaliabkhiii valid and that tht^ir aimilaritj 
in no niattm nf cliance eointiiJtiiice will, 1 tliiiA, lie ashnitted w'hcn it is remembered 
that hoth trilics irate their fsrigiii to the F»eui l>khiu 

IL is now poKsible to appreciate the signiiiGanrje of the braohycephnlie skulls 
fmlu the ancient Amli graveyard nmr Aliaasieh. Tlicir form is hut an expresainu 
of t!ie brachycepfudy of the inhaliitunts of Kouthoni Ambia peraistiiig in 
new loE^ilidfia to whicli they bad niigrJLtt^l Iti oLher words, the burial ground 
noar Ahagaiah was the hist resting place of a family or clan from Soubtiera Arabia^ 
If thia explanation t>o acoopted there natiimUy foliow's the suggestion thut the 
smaDer group of hnwhyceplialic akullB li^im the Tripolit4Ui burial shtmld be 
cxplaLued m the same Wfty\ tbough heri-^ there ia^ nutlung—ao far as 1 am aware— 
to show that the skulls arc of medkeval date. And if this view bo acce^Hiecl. then 
how far ate ihe “ialeL^i "* of short roniMl lioivds fomid along theNortli African littoral 
and even inland su-^ceptible to this oxplaTiatio]| ? 

Bertholon and Cftantre, in I lieLr map of Tripjli^ indicate that the greater part 
of the country has a cephalic index ol from T3 to 7ti. The imlex in the littoral 
region some miles west of Tripoli city falls to 71—72, yet just to the w^eat of tbiii 
region of pronouncoLl dolichrjccpluUy is an isolated art^a rnimd Ikm Adjilab in which 
t!ie CJ. rises to 80 or over. Again, zLuma of 3jradijt:ie|.baly extend acrems the 
suutharu portion of the Jslatid of (Scrim, and there is algci an iaolatCH;! area of brachy- 
cephaly in the uortli of the iMkmi. J^imiiar isuhitcJ Jvrtaai i>ocur in tlie ikfJift of 
Tuniak, iukofl m Algeria, in the Atlas ilouiataiue, ^d to the soutJi of tlie Shott el 
Hodim. 

How far arc these hrachycepbala the deflcenilatita of the short brachycephals of 
South Aral™ 1 

^ Ttiu occaaioDJil app&anmce of brEtrliveieialiaJH bjuidd^ dolichocephidk pti|jtilati 03 iii |a 
onotbMr Im-itT ajuoTjg thr popg la Lions now under diB^-'tiHsinn. Wlicsrfi t !it> yoi]Llr'^^J 

type ifl pf^i&erved {m in Ihm bnoihyc^pliaEiG KitbosliL already alluded taj thii vjuriatioii—if no it 
may Ite is proljahly individual ; whore llaere is a cb^Dpe eh typo it k proLifibly to 

regarded aa tho reHuJt «if the mfuHiop of fuieign bloods Thus of the tw o hioohyLuphitlio akulla 
from Siam dkiscdTjed by OiuTaauiFsiJci (tfu/jrfjj p. one is hTpfficephalit raid tliia^ tojpilher with 
liw fitat that of ii^ven arlult ekullA froin Sined two ate briiohyobphnlic, Bectiia to pukt to tbeir 
Ijtiitig of fonijgti iiriginp if not thiMw; of haioIgntitH ^ Dide<id, Professor tells me that 

amoEig thi^ ^inadtlc AtaIi? with wlioiu he hiul U* di^^aL during his explorntiob qf thu iiouient 
turquoiMi miiiHiH were a imniber Imviiig tlie “Heiuitk/'iLd,, Amionciitl rnwe. Probably thia 
tharflctBrtHljn Feature la wld^ily distributed tliroughiiut NortliLTii Arabia, for Mr. Carrathei's 

LuforaiH Liid that mtLtaiNl it ut Ttyiua. 
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Thc^ stature Lite Tripolitan aim of braclijcephaly in I 'Gli to I fiT m., of 

Gerba 11>4 ni^ BluiJiiig off to 1 67 m., and again I 64 ni. in tbe north of the island. 
In llio Tnniaiwi suhd Uib roiunl hoinls are everywhere short of atature. In the 
hroahycepliaUc area iif«rth of Sufl the atnture is 1'64-1'55 it Ls aiiiitli of Mshilin, 
In the I%jibyle hills shart fltature far ont^prmils HhoiL skulls, bnt the most hniehy- 
eephalicarou, tliat otaoiUh K^hylia, La also the urea of ahurtest stature, while the 
big area of hmohjeephalj etmbh of the Sliott el Hoilna in part ut leiast, au area of 
muderate stature. Thua tlia AfrierLii btsebyeeplsala arc short and in this respeet as 
well Osin liead form resambla the iuliiiliitanta of Stnitli Arabia. 

It would Eceni, theu^ tlist at least a prmn ease l^ij be established for the 
BUggeaiiun tliat the North Afrlean hraohyeeplials owe the fenn uf Lheir skull to the 
inflijeuee of immigrants frota Arabia, and this view is supiKirt*.^! Ipy eertuin histennal 
consideTatioiia. Tho tiuni^uerors of K^pain came from North Africa, and so large a 
number of the bimders were of South Aral.uan origin that tho Yemenite in 

their oewcoi-intry were able to carry on the Lrihui wars of their old homo on a wn- 
sifioruhle scale. It seems ^fe to deduce from this that at least a part of tho 
Arab enltiuiiation of North Western Africa was due to eettlera from SoiiLh Arabia, 
reinforced no doubt by a proportion of Soutliorn Amhs, or their de^ctfmdauts 
when the Anibs were driven out of Spain, On the physmal side the aig^nment in 
favour of the North African br 3 chycc[jlLalH liehig the dcBcendanta of ^\rabian 
immigtunLs Lg snpjportcd by the id>snrvaLiojie of Bcrtholeii and CLiantru. Thefyt? 
authorities note ikil the heads of tlm African hrachycepbELls are not globular 
as are thoflc of Europcau rs>iiiidlieadj3+ tlist the uoterior part- of the skid] is leas 
develojicih that tlie occipital reginti is tlatitoned, ami that the craiiial vault is often 
very liigli Tliey agree that in gauetal appearance {(rspcH) these skulls 

I'esemble lliuae of tho braehyeephal# of Asia Minor ratiser than of Eun-^pc, yet tliey 
seem to coueider that tlie short bi-anbycepIutlH of North AfricJi mm nioro closely 
related to the liraidiyuephals of Ftauce [Alpine race] than to those of Asia I^Iinnr 
[Amuenoidsl, uegl^^ctiJlgp ws it w^iiildm^iUr tlie atiatoinical evidence they LheiuHelvc^ 
bring forward, and basing them opinion on the ctuTespmiilence lii measiirenieTits tyid 
indices in spite of the fact that they rceoguiKi lictt the rcjduetion of the degree of 
brachycephaiy in certoiii roimd-hEHided African i^ulatiods ia ilue to crossing with 
fthurt dfdiehociephals^ [Mediterrauean rime]. 

In eousidoring thk maltet it iniiat ned- be assumed that the ?Kiine mhuencea 
have l^een equally in action tlirtiughout Northem Africa, alike intend in thuKabylo 
lulls, and in the coastid zone. With regard Ut the latter, it luoat not h* forgotten 
that for a jMiirxi of 1306 ycai^ from thij eLid of the fifteenth centnry cnw'iinlH, tho 
North African coa^t was the adopUnl home of the Lkarbary pirates, wJ jo uUhFi height 
of their power were so strong tlmt though ticcaaiuiially ilefeated liy tho ChriisLiaii 
McditeiTauean powers they were never broken. Jloieovet, it h known that fierlui 
was one of their i(t^<nlgholdt^. Yet eve it if it l.te giantofl that the Turk Lai i pirates 


* rit^ PJ3, lT:i, 176. 
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reoniited from all over the Levant exerteil some inHaenee on the head form of the 
littoral their dommion did dot extend inland, and they could hevo had no i»art m 
producing the hraehyoephidy of the round-headed mountain tribes of Kahylt^ 
Moreover, the photographs puLlisheii by Berth ol on and Ohontre show that Armenoid 
n^Tssea occur iu a certain noraheiv-not, it is true, a large one — of Algerines, natives 
of districts remote from the coast. This again seems to point to Amh influence. 

It is obvious that the time is not yet for any authnritntive atatcMient con¬ 
cerning many of the points touched upon in this paper, yet certain concluaiona 
eiaergo:— 

(1) The population of Korthem Arabia is predominantly long-headed, that of 

Smitberu Arabia round-headed. 

(2) Tliere is reason to believe that Mesnpotamian cultnral infincncc was 

exerted in South Aratiia at least os far back as the first half of the first 
millcninm B.C, 

(3) Part at least of the brachyeephala of Southern Arabia confonen in skull 
form and facial cliaraeters with the Mesopotamian type, and on the 
evidence of Sabocnii coins this was the case 2000 jeara ago. 

(4} The necutrence of skulls of Mesopotamian type in an undent Arab grave- 
yarrl in Egypt, and in Tripoli, in the midst of predominantly loog-headed 
populations, may be explained; by regarding these aa inunigrants from. 
Southern Arabia (or their dsBcoiuLinla), though so far as Triitoli is 
coiicernetl the influence of ” Barbary ” pirates cannot lie exclnded, 

(5) It tuay be auggested—as a matter for further lesearch—that the In-aohy- 
caphftly of certain populatinus uf the western half of Northern Africa 
mav be due to Arabian influence. 

1«, is my pleasant duty to ackuowlcrlge the aijsistanee I have nreeived from 
Dr. Arthur Keith. F.II.S., who unresarvetlly placed at my ilisposal the treasures of 
the Museum of the College of Surgeona, of whiet he is guardian. My thanks are 
also due to rrafessor MaoAliater, who ollowctl me to examine a laige iinniber of 
ancient skulls from Palestiiie. excavated by the Palestine Exploration Fund, as 
well as other sknJU in the Cambridge Museum; while I am indalited tu 
Dr. Deniker for information ctmoerning the " Arab " skulls in the Mnsemn of the 
Jardin des Flautcsj and to Mr. Hill for petmiaaion to reproduco the Saliaean coiiia 
figured on Plate XI, 
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DESCHIPTION OF PLATES. 


Bknll from Midlatk. 

Flats Vli, 

Skull from Oman. 

Flam vm. 

Skull from Midian^ 

PtAIB IX. 

Bktiil from Bilmyia. 

Plate X. 


FtATR XI. 

L EngTHTicd Btonff from ofi&r Ti^ytuA (Kutingjl 
£. MofiBtcr from Mjediiin (Eudug). 

^ 4. Sjibswi coinn (HiMp aQiufiwLA.t 
&i 6. ArcibB of Zanzibar of pure Maakat 

^ I am iiidabt43i;| to CAptftin F, R Barton, C.!3£€r,, lor p^^nuiBsion to reproduoa th^ 
hitfanrto unpubllibiHi photograplu. 
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1, iNTEODFCnON. 

In or about thu ymr 18 S 1, when enileaVGuring to obtain materials lot a etjmpanitive 
st4idy of the UngUBgesi of Boutheni Melanesia^ I Imd occaaioti to wirite to the Bev, 
Janies Sleigh^ formeply b mi^ionatv in tlie Loyalty MamlSt with respeei to tW 
language of Lifu. Out rotreapouileiice on the language was followed by a diactu^ion 
of vatioufi etlmogtapldcal subjects, during the course ol which Mr. Sleigh wrote fot 
me answers to questions based upon Dr. Fraser's AnthTopologioal Queries, as wdl 
as to others more directly concerned with my own studies. This correapomlence 
fonn* the basis of the acooimt of lifuau Ethnogniphy p^PTited here. During the 
period of twenty-five years which has elapsed since the notes were written^ no sy^tem^ 
atie. dcacription of any of the Loyalty Islands peoples luia been published , nud hence 
this account cif the Lifuans, as they were when lirat known to white meUp may be 
fleenied w^orthy of preservation. For the sake of ccmpleteTiBsa T have added a few 
notes from French or English writers which illustrate or supplenient Mr. Sleights 
account. Nearly a!! these relate to the people at or about the same period* T am 
also indebted to the Bev. J. Hadlield^ 31 r* 81cigh"s successor at Lifn, for some 
additional notes. 

I hadi vinfortuuatclyT no ethnographic material from the Rev. J. Jones, who wrote 
to me on the Nengoae Language, aor from the Eev. 3- Ella, who wrote On lai, and 
thus have only been able to add a very few notes irom the otiher island k of the 
Loyalty Group. New Caledonia has been occasionally refernsd to, for iUuatration or 
comparison. 

In the Loyalty Islands and New Caledonia, as in ao many islands of the Pacific, 
people and habits are rapidly changingH Old customs and beliefs are fast dying out, 
and the memoTy of them becoming lost- Unless some careful antbropologicat 
work is carried out before the elders ol the present pt^pulatinn have pEisscd away, it 
will be imp<x?flible to acquire accurate knowledge of a condition of primitiYe society 
which ’^viH either compare witht or be in contrast to, that so admirably described 
by Dr. Rivera in the Northern Melanesian Islands, or by Dr. Scliginftn in New 
Guinea- An mveatigatlon pf New {Jaledonian and Loyalty Islands? Sociology would 
fill the greatest existing lacunae in the Ethnology of the "Weebem Pacific, I would 
urgently recommend it to the Anthropologista of the Franco-British Entente* 

In the following pages I have given, whenever known to me, the native names nf 
objects or practices, even when not mentioned by those who have described them. 
Most of these names wens confijmed by direct cnqniiy Irom Mr. Sleigh^ aud arc found 
in his vocabiilnrifia. They will, I hope, bo found convenient themes upon which to 
base future enqiiiriea. 

\STiere no reference is gi ven in the following pagea the information was obtained 
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from Mr. Sleigh. Additions from other writetd flie either as qooiationa or in 
iootnotea. 

The paper deals only with laots. TSo attempt is made lo discasa in detail the 
Tolationship o| the Lifii people to other populatiorts of the Western Pacific. 

2. GlfiOOItAPHT. 

The islands of the lioyalty Croup are situated in the Western Pacific Oceanj 
east of New Caledonia^ from which they arc distant less tba.ii 50 miles. AueiteuniT 
the near^t island of the New TTcbfideSj is a little more than ISO miles further east. 

The chain ostcmls from N.W. to S.U, between 20 iO and 21 40 3. lat., and 
between l&P aO' and 188'’ 211" E. long. There arc three inhabitetl islands, Hca, 
Lifu, and Mare, and several uiiinhabited ialmida, the PlEiadea and Beanpr^tN.W' i of 
Uea, and Mu {Vauvillicrfl)^ Uo or liome^ Hamelm or Leliognt, Molanl and Toks. 
(Tiga or Boucher) between Lifn and Mar^^. AH are “ low Hat coral islands, the 
nurLh-wcatem extremity of the gnotip being still submerged and forming a prolongci:! 
line of dangerous reela.’*^ Seen from a distance the islands appear as a row of 
iiioliitM plateaux almost of the same Icvd, and only oppoaring a little above the 
water, no point being more than about 60 or 80 metres faigh.^ 

Lifu (native name Dihti], the largest and most populous island, is situated in the 
centre of the group about thirty-five miltjs west of Hart' and about twenty-five miles 
east of Uea. It is about fifty miles in length, the great^t breadth being about forty 
miles- Though similar to Har^ and Cea, Lifu b much higher, and h in some plaoee 
from 200 to SOO feet high. The western aide ia a steep wall on which Captain Erskine 
observed j^wb of distinct linee resembling tide marks, the lovrest not less than 60 feet 
above £ca level There are shoal patches along the shore, but neither a fringing nor 
a barrier reef.® There h no veatige of a lagoon.* The soil is esarhonate of bine mingled 
with calcareous sand and smooth pebbles^ with numerous holes and fissures, which 
are filled with decaying vegetation^ and form the plantationfi of the natives. Cavea 
with stalactiteB (called by the nsLivea ainajo) abound.* 

Mar^ {native name ifl the eaatemraost and second largest island, but 

is only from GO to 80 iniifss in circumfercuco. It is low and flat, though the surface 
is somewhat diversified by coral blocks and clumps of pme. In some part*, instead 
of the high coml ulifi. there are tracts of low ground sloping dowm to a sandy beach. 
There are no harbonta and the only anchorage is a wide bay (North Bay) opening to 
the north, which aflunlg shelter from the prevailing winds. 

i Erttiniie, J^amalf p. II. 

a Jijtaui, S^QilcCrf 304- 

* Erakin^p Jqunwil p. 302; EocliaSp Ilat p,L4. 

* KoDhiiHr p. 10. 

^{lua avcos nfiuarqui^ dntiH euB lanpienudea eur cct Ue (Lifu| quo BouvenL le oml «oaiiail 

sous nue pieda; 0 e/st pria^hablia quWur« mim pa^ions aii'dessiiA de qiin]i|ue groitiik Bouter^ 
ruine." Jonnn, cii.p p. 
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Dea [nittivR imine hi)t morfl corrMtly spelled Uveap Franck Ouvea, cuo^bta o£ 
two doaely adjacent ifilAnds at the wesiani end of tke group. The nortlietti island, 
Hnie; h u long ciirved strip of coral formataon^ thirty miles long^ about three miles 
Tvide in some places, and about 150 feet high. It is separated from the southern 
island of Whakara, uot half so Unig^ by n narrow strait. Tlie two larger islunda are 
suTTonndefl by about twenty smalkT islets* Uvea is properly only the name of the 
Polynesian people on the northern part- of Hnie, who are aaid to have come from 
Uvea or Wall is Island, north of Tonga> between SFunoa and Fiji. Nearly all the 
accfmntH qf the people of this {lart of the Loyalty Group relate to the Folvuesinns of 
Uvea, 

Though the islands of the Loyalty Group axe thicMy clothed with hush, 
there arc few large timbe? trecs^ The vegetation resembles that of New Caledonia^ 
the prindpal trees being ooco-palniSj banyans, pines, and sandal-wood^ with bamnaSr 
hibisensj papaw, malay apple and frecatimm. The only indigenous mammals 
arc a small native minise and a large Flernpus like that of New C^edonin. Birds 
arc not nunieroLts^ hut there are parrorpets, pigeons, ducks and Hy-csttihejTS, with 
frigate birds, gulls atid boobies^ The reptiles are lizards and large turiles. ’WTialefl, 
sharkfi, the coneb, and h£che-de-TncT are found in the waters. There are two sea¬ 
sons : froni May to planuary soft breezes blow from tbe east and south-euat, someliimes 
iuternipted by a west wind* During the other months the weather ia vaiinble, 
with north-we?.t- wind, abundant rain and frequent ^ 1 toTIns- shocks oI earthquake 
iKicaaionalty occur* 

3. History, 

Captain Cook misa^ the ialands of the Loyalty Gfenp when he diaeovered Kew 
Caledonia in 1774, as did D’^EntrEKiaateanat in 1793. The latter passed to the weat of 
Uvea and (liscovored the island of Beaupie. " The d boo very of Mare has been 
claimed for a Captain Butler of the ship ‘ ITalpole' in 1800, and by others for tbe 
* Britaimia' in 1803, which Utter name appears first on any chart as at^^hed to one 
qf the larger jplandsof the group. 3JL d'TJmlk states that in 1827, idthough the 
' uiieertam group of the Loyalty Ialands ^ appeared on a chart of ^ Airowsiidth'B, 
M. Rosselp hb hydrographer, doiibt;ed their exietetice, and their extent was eertaiiily 
fir^t ascertained by M. d^TJrvillo, who connected his work (qn the nrsrthcm sidc^) 
with that of M. d^’Entrecastcaux at Tele Beanpzi^, letsiiiLug the name of Eritaimia 
for Mar^, and giving those of Chabrol and Halgan to Lifu and Uea,"^ 

Dumont dTTrvUle vkited the Lcnulty Group in 13^0, aud a party of misaionaj ipjii 
in the brig C^jnden ” in 1841, esiabliidied two teachers at Mare^ by Die help of Taufa^ 
a castaway from Ninatapntapu in die Tonga Group* The teachcro wore Samoans. 
Tataio from Savaii and Taniela fmm Tutnila. The discovery of &ain:bvl woocl shortly 
afterwards led to the visits of tradura^ etrife with the natives, and nmssacres. When 
visited in 1849, the missian had maE.le progress. Erskine in tbe “ Havarmab visitE^d 

^ Erskine, is. 
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Lifu 11 ! 1fi49, and logliB, M-ftorwanla miaaioiiaty iii Aneitfam, wrote an account of the 
Toyagc. Christianity was firmly eatebliahed by 1832. The Kev. R. IW. Crea^li 
and Rev, J. Jonea settled in Maie in October, 1854. 

Lifu waa not irlaited by a mlBsionaTy ship until 18+5, but two teacfieia who were 
pJacaJ on Mur6 in 18+3 reached Lifu in 1845. One of these aposiatiiced, but the 
other, Pao, aided by the blind chief Hula, thou^^b luiiilcred by a wliite man. 
Cannibal Charlie, stuck to bia post, atui Inter other teaclicTs were sent. An epidemic 
in 1849, which caused the deaths of an rue cMefs and inany people, led to fighting 
and the temporaxy abandonment of the mbsson, but it waa resumed and Christianity 
established in 1867. The Rev. 8. Macfariane and Rev. ITT, Baker were appointci'J by 
the London Misaionory Society in 1869. Uvea was evangdized frmn ilarfi in 1856, 
and a French priest was there in 1867. It wo? visited by Macfarlane in 1860 and by 
Junes in 1663. 

Roman Catholic priests landed in Lifu in 1859, and war broke out between 
Bn]a*s son and nkenesa, chief of the western half of the island. 

The Loyalty Islands were annexed by France in 186+, and In the same vear 
Roman iniasionaiiea landerl in Mftr+. These aided tlie pretenders against the lawful 
chiefa, who were PtDteatontH. There were restrictions on the Proteatant miseionaries,’^ 
and (ligturbances. French soldiers were sent to Lifu in 1864, anti in 1869 the French 
priest blamed Mr. Creagh for a war on Mar^ at the end of that y-ear, hut a French 
Comnolasion in 1869—70 held him guiltless, 

Mr. Macfarlane s removal was denianded in 1869, and he left Lifu for New Cruinea 
in 1871, being succeeded by Mr, Creagh. 

There was another war in 1875 in MarS, mid some of the native Protestant 
teschera were banishod to Cochin China. A French Frotcetant mlBsionary, M. Cru, 
waa appointed to supervise the misaions by the French Government in 1887. 

.Mr. Creagh retired from the misaion in 1886 after thirty-fonr years’ work in Lifu, 
and Mr. Rldgh retired in the next year. In 1887 also the Rev. J. Hadfleld succeeded 
Mr. EUa (who had retired in 1876) at Uvea, and a French war-ahip removed hlr. 
Jones from Mard. 

Mr, Hadileld is now the only English miaalouar}' in the islands, 


4. OuTHOuBAPHY or Lnru Words. 

Ufu words in the following account are given in the urtht^raphy adopted in 
books printed for the natives :— 

I owrfs . o as in hat ; c as m get, ’ or long s as a in Inita *'j a as u in ** oapen,” 
and Bometimea nearly as « in '^father v as in " Muy/’ or long \ as in 
" mocAiHc"; fj us in "We”: r> as French e in fe " not quite as o in 


Thu Rrv. S. Ella was roftUHsd jwmiiMluu in IttBt to reside in Uvea os a miWcwory. but 
Le WAS oUowoel to stay ana jirivaba twidmt, He romiufmcotl religiouH wort in 1G6S and bod many 
hindraiiaea imlii I @00. 
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"Jot." or aw in “ awfulf but shorter ;; ii a» oo in “ oool.” The aonnd of 
If ill “ hvP£F ” ifl wanting; Lifuana write bata. 

(Jon^aiuttjd* : ft, d, dr,f, g, h, k, I, m, itj p, r, a, v, if, r. These are aoimded aa 
in Eogiish, except that when following a vowel ft and d an* aounded with 
a alight na&al as lafr, «rf, atid t b frequently trilled aa 

Other consonants are: c ae cA in "flAin j as soft fft in the, this 
as in “ sing"; ng as ni in “ ottion q &$ wA in “ ichatf or a slightly 
nspirated guttural; ah betw'mi a in *' stn, " and jfA in sAine ^A as iA in 
“ thiiii "■ X & strong guttural as oft in Scotch "hch"-, Ai, Am, Aw, hng. 
Any, as the siniple consonant with a slight aspiration.' 

^Torda quoted in Ifengona are in native orthography. In this., j and 
ah ire pronounced as in English, the other consonants as in Lifu. 

In lain ich is used lor the Lifu r," Aw for the Xdfu and J as in English. 
The d and t are somethn&s nearly dk aud (A ,■ rf, U a harah guttural, like 
the French eu, and Aw is aUo used. 


5. PUTSICAU ANTHnoPOLOOV. 


ilr. Sleigh's notes contain no account of the physical appoaiance of the Lifa 
people. But Jonan has given a careliil description of the non-rolynceion island era 
of the Loyalty Group, which may be taken to apply generally to the Lifuana; ^ 

" Cetto population ressemblc en g^uftral k eelle de la Kouvelle-CalAdonie ; mak, 
de mfime que dana cette derniire oontr^e, des mflanges ont modifiA les types ; ainai, 
k ootfi du noir ausai foned que !e negre africaiu, on voit de# iadividus dont le teint 
rniigeatre «t ics traits plus adouck attestant I’infusion du sang polynesien. Leanaturek 
qui out ie mieux conserve lea traits originaires (esp^ce nigre oedanienne, UesmoulinSj 
race papove) stmt giSadralement do grand taille; leui toint eat noir brun, un pen 
oonleur chocolat. Le feont cat fuyatit, les poLumettc# un peu saillantes, le nea 
beaneoup luoins epatft que celui du n^gre d'ilfrjque * les lAvrea suut epaisaea, mai# 
non dlfformea; le baa de la lace n'est pas prognathe, Les oreilles sont gland es ot 
deformAea par I habitude de pereer le labe mfdrieur d’lin grand trou ct de I'allDnger 
presque jusqu’aux dpaulca, Les youx «mt graiidB, non brid^; la eonjimctive a 
une tflinte un peu jaunitre. Les dents sont belie#, peut-etie un pou giaades. 
Presque tou# out de longs poiJs sur Ja poitrine, les fpaules et mema le doa, de la 
barbe; mak oe|)e-oi, cumme lea cbevemr, est par bouppes sparse#. Lea cheveux 
BOnt longs et laineux, ik Jea laisseut cioiLce de toute lour Jongmir ot les portent 


to Xciten gruonuikalia pmr In ImigUD de Lilu,’* it different erthegranhy is used j u is 
wrrtt™ for w i « for y j «, mA emi «* far Al, .ad As i i fnr ny f for rf {alter vawelj; £ 
and ,tj for dr, r f,' (orh j rfftforj. gA forg ; kh for iri y and e for e. The™ .re aiso aasal 

Towrk, a, ?, i. i, Jf, d and B J ftspimtod vowels, ha, ht, hi. Aa, hi, Jind An*; and vowels with 
qpcii aouQcJ L 

peopie} ipft v^y umil^ jn njipefiniice^ AJuiratiter ftod hthbita to thpir 
neighboiirB on Mart- Murmy, in [Fejf™ p, 32 t&* 
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ebourifT^ on toinbant de chaqup cotfi 1:11 longue uieeiics fria^es, ou bien encore ils 
les redrcKifeiit en I’air et lea envoi loppent d’uiio pi^ce il’i^toSe, qiii lour fait commo 
Tine esptee do shako cyliuJrique, L'uiiage de toindre les choveux avec de la chaux 
cat. fT^^a-B^pandu, ce qni lea fait rougir; quclqucE-ims par I'lisage lontmuel dr ce 
proc^6, lea oat blonds et meaic presque blancs. Le bu»t des homioea eat large, 
bien proportionniS; cependant mus avona remaiqiifi lut aasox grand noitibre 
d’individue ayaat lea dpatilea iiautea et lo cou court. Le luollet est plus pronouc^ 
que choz lei negros, et lea pieds, au lieu d’etre gmnds et plats comiae cenx de cea 
deniicrs, rappellcnt lea petits pieda de la race polynfeienne. 

Lea traits dos femmea aont mains repalieia que ceux des toniiuea. Leur 
sains piriformes, flasques et pendants de bonne houre, leur tetc ras^e, lour physionomie 
hab^tde, leur alluras bestiales, en font queique chose de hideus. A peme quejqntifl 
jeunas fillefi pourraient-elles se aoiistraire A ce jugeraent a&vvw, raaia lea nides travaiix 
auxqueld allea aont seumises les ont bieutbt d^gradecs."^ 

Eiakine thought fch« people of Lifn ware not much different fionj Deana (t .e., 
Uvsns),® and Cheyne remarfca that the compleiion of the ijeople of Uea “ Qmi 
between that of the black and copper eolonrod races,”'* and says that the Lifuans 
are aijout the middle size and exhibit much variety of figure. Their cumplexiou 
ia that of a chocolate colour. Their W is frizzletl; and beaidea the very long 
bushy beards and ivhiskcra worn by many, they have a great quantity of lisir on 
their bodies.* Erekine notea that the women's hair is cropped abort," but Cheyne 
sayn tlmt both aqjcbs th^ tmir long.*'' 

Finsch describes two men and a woman of Ltfu: “ Wedachi, geu. Peter. 
Kraftigen Mann von ca. 27 Jahren j helle Varietnt, faat ivic Nr 30 (f.e.. of Broca’s 
scale) aber der Oesiehtiiansdrucfc gaiiz Melaneakch, ebenso die Bcachaffciiheit des 
Haares, daa Schwarz iat; Bart BchlJcht, schwars, an dcr l^pitzeii in’s Bostbraune, 
Em andeic Lifu-Mann hatte schwarzes, loeb'ges Elaar, schwa rzen. schlichten Kinn- tind 
hellblonden ScJmurrbart; Augen lichthraun. Eine Frau von Lifu, sehr dunkel 
(pfrra No. 40), mid von durchaua melanesischen Typua, besass schwarzes, schliiJites 
Haar, ganz wio hei Earopaermnen.”' 

Pickering, on the United States F^xploritig Expedition, noted the likeness of 
Now Caledonians and Fijians,* and a Lifu boy was exhihitod at a meeting of flie 
Ethnological Society in mistake for a Fijian.* 

A much bettM account of the phj'sical autliropology of the Lifuana than any 
of the preceding is that made in 1893 by Deniker ami based on the observations 
of Dr. Frangois.*" The latter measured ten natives, all males between the ages of 

Naitee, pp, 360-i(70. it Jourwil cfa Cmist., p. 3^7. 

» ,4 JJiMCnplinii e/ fiJaadf, p. 34. i Dt.striplimu p. H. 

* p. ,'107. « p. Ifl. 

^ Aiiihmpidt>gisekt £rirf*if«e, p. 63. ■ j'Ae p/ Mm, Uudou. 1872. p. 1 gy 

LatLam, ronebM 0 / Man. p 262 ■ Eushiiia, Jattmtit, p. 308, uote, 
dt PariB, 
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dghteen and twenty-eigbt juaiB. T«'o ttctc nativee of Lcuci or Leuesi {».«., Zoat) 
in the aoutb erf <iie ialand, five were natives of Chepenehe, a village on the west coast 
in the noirtlieni part of the island, and three came fttan Oaotcha or Oadja (i.e., 
fJttKa), about 12 Tdlometres Exnith of Chepenehe. 

The ttiean height of the men meBainred by Fraugois was 1642 imn.. 1 man 
was short. 1085 mm., were below the medium, IfrfHj mm. to 1645 mm., and 4 aboi'e 
the mean, 1670 mm. to 1690 mm. Of the heads, I was meaocephalic with length- 
breadth index of 79.7, 1 sab-doliehocophahe, 77.3, 4 dolidnicephulic, 70 to 74,6, 
and 2 hypeidolichocepbalio 66.7 to 69.7, the mean being dolichooepbaJic.* Of 
the noses 1 was mesorhine, 1 platjirhiiie, and 0 hyperplatviiMue. the mean being 
platyirhine.^ The cubur of the skin approached that of chocolate with a reddish 
Tcdectioa and between 38 and 29 of Bnica ; 1 had light brown akin and 2 othrre 
were black (No. 271.* The hair of 6 individuals was black, but that of the 4 oUiet^ 
was dark chestnut; 8 had frisElcd hair, 1 liad wavy, while that of the otlier 
was Hlmoat completely straight.* The diameter of the spirals {diametre des toum 
lie spire) is much greater (16-18 mm.) than that of the negro (2-3 nun.). The 
pilan' system was feebly dweloped cm the body in 7,‘ although half of them had more 
OT less beard iii spita of tlieir youth. 

Thr bodily measurements given by M, Deniker are aa follows:— ® 


Mismma smi 10 IntnGtsEs dk Ltzui: (es artT.T.nii l?rpp^). 



1 

Moyenne. 

Minim, 


TiUfc . .. 



1642 

1585 

1 1G90 

To+o : diam, Bnt^riD-pofiterh^iir ... 



iga 

iM 


tt tnuiBFeree-tnaiiiiir 



144 

1^ 

147 

h hirygomatiqide 

■■ + + 


140 

130 

147 

Xei: Laigeiir 



4£ 

40 

49 

hauteur 



4€ 

41 

M 

HpaiDe: largfftir 



M 1 


3B 

baiiteur *.. 



G3 


07 

DiisL Effitre Ies imglps int^r. dia ymij^ ... 



34 

30 

m 

W ** tP ,, 



9G 

§9 

103 

F^outhej Ijirgenr .., 



57 

47 

64 


ty. tbese viuiatiOM ixi'llh tb<kw of tbe EkulJ m^aodireineutB: by aad Hujiiy. 

Of bghtmi anil twelve femalt skiillft one niak luiiij one feumle v^oni HijlMioHoiuMphnlio, 
fOTED male und eight female wpre doliclithifiphiUio, and ten male and tlirt* iciniile Jiypefdalitlm. 
repUalip. Cf. temiology. 

® Ifi the aknU mnaMiremeDta^ the now of tight mnJes imiJ three femoJe* wob plutyrrliuief 
of viE nmlee 4nd Etc fiemiJna meeorhiM^ and of four uialea iind thrift females loptoTrliine. Gf^ 
OajiJology. 

* Of, FbiBab in tho arcoTint just cfooted. 

* This differw from Che^e'g Of p 14, 

* Z&p Lipu^ p. 7M. 
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MEsimas j^ex^es eua 10 iNsiakEEs be Lotdv (ek MiLUitbiEES)^— cdh/ium^ 



Moycime. 

JHinim- 

1 MaJtini. 

I>uct. entre Les denx ncroiuions ... 



319 

305 

1 345 

If r* fw mjiiedaiis ... 



192 

170 

221 

1 ^ It opines liinq. act- s. 



m 

215 

269 

ir It ,1 t-rorh4uiters 



28S 

260 

300 

Mum i loiiguoiir 



303 

180 

216 

laigeur 



97 

90 

105 

Pied: Eonguetir . 



263 

£50 

280 

IsiiiE'^nT ..- ... ... 



18? 

9S 

112 

Furcu de flexiDn de la msin (dyn.| en kit. 



45 

3G 

00 

Intlke c^phaliqiie 



73.4 

60.7 

79-7 

„ tLLl^ 



97.8 

83.3 

117.1 

Rapp, ctd dliuiiiH huunmnu ^ |a taiJIn = 100 



19-4 

18.0 

21.3 

tp » ljiiJtrcK;k 



17.1 

10.4 

18.2 

rf de k long, de Ja mnm 



12,3 

10,7 

13.8 

fp dn pied. .., 



L0,0 

15.3 

lG-5 


Theni 13 no mfornmtion by anyone m to whether the Lifu&ns posaesa the 
distinctive bo^iy odour Attribute! to the Xew Caledonian natives. ^ 


6. Cban'IDLDOY. 

Tlift crauiolngy o( the Loynlty lalamts natives has been discussed by J. B. Dayi8> 
Bertillon, ami JJepJandie. Their measnrementa and results wore investigaie^l by 
JIftf. Quatrefagea and Hnmyt from whoaa work I extract the follow ing summary 
“ CaAN£:3 DE MAitfe.—ba population de cette deemiere ile, la plus meridionale 
et la inoins explor^e du groupCj parait exclutivement Papoua. Deax oranea de 
Mar^ out rapports en Eniope, celui do la femme Kne qm fait partie du 
DaviSf et qui est ciiracteris4 de la meme fa^on quo la plupart de ceux qni vienneBt 
d*^tre £tiidi4si^ ct un second crane du ni^iiie sexe* assez peu difierent du prcinier+ 

1 Un ptLff-QTB q^ui tinmct^iisc^ ima f^nniem- Titha ne la [lOui^Ment pas au 

uiMip dflgrp, Mjuji il m'csJt piirfpw inipwolble de me peaclter aur fApauJe de eertaiiia de mea 
Aleves pour mLELmbiPr lour trAv^iiJ: ils Bmita par tmp isdoranta.” Ph, Bdord^ Fo^^e 
NoaveUt PAdai iM^n, p. Utir 

* CVctnid Mfhnimr pp 2^1-234. 

■ f^^riucipaiia tnftifiirBa dn ertne di? Kui^ femme de Mara (DuUeeiiiin Davu) : c&p, firiD. 
1^5 ; iL Iku- 1S2 f dL tt. Om, 12^ j trinity mast, Ibliu III; oee, maxe. Qm* 104 ; vartieaJ 

(max!l« OnL 141; blEjgem> Ohl 130 ; cinurbe haiia, toL Om- Ii02; front, tot. Ow. 12^; par. 
OnL 120 ; occ* Om- 121 {TAnniaru^ CrnifeWiiJA, No. 81 b p. 30S). [Thaae are the Fi^icli nacoaure- 
n]4?Ais givim in f.Vflnifl E’IAmioIi p. 281, Davis givia tbeni tbu* t " Loyalty Liiiinder. " Kne ' J ^ 
act. £. 24_ islatiJ of Mar*: Onm. oapai^. 70 oz„ ciroumf. Ip.S ina.^ franto occipital aroh 14.8 foe, 
(fnmtol pDTtLon 5infi.» perietal pertioa G um* CK:4!ipdtJi] poitioii 4.8Lis.), lnt4nTnii44toid arcli 14^ ino.^ 
lonptudkiRl dSametar 7,2 inSr* traitOverBo diEmicn>r {intorpfurietal G ioa,, frontal hmuldi 4,2 ina^* 
parietal breadth 4.7 iitii,* ficcipitfll br&adtli 4.i ina.)* haight 5,2 in?, [frontal 4.G Ihh-j poriFtal 
4.7 ins., occipital 3.0 ijiA,)* length of iAct 4.4 ins., breadth of face 5 ma,p lenf^-bjr^adth index 
-00, lengtti-hcVht index 
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troiiv4 pikr M. Dupoay a la bale du Nord et effort par lui a la Soci^te d^anthKipolcigie 
de Park. La pi^co de M, Pavia a pour indict c^phalique 69^23 : t!elk dc U eollectinn 
Pqpouyj (d.a.-p. -tim, 181 ; J, tr mux, 125; d. bajs.-brpgm^ Oru. ; 
iiiil. huut- long. 7G»24 ; ind. Uaat.-Iarg. LllX4il)^ 

“ Craned de Liroir.—La tTraniolcigie dt? Lifeu oat bien mieux coiLpue^ Le mus^ 
de la FacsEilte d©s ^ioflctia de CaeB no paa moinfl de viugt-trub cTuni^ He 

cette tie; Quze d'kotmne^^ dbe de femmes et lieux de jeunes recueiffis par 

Deplanche ^>end 4 Dt eon sSjour box Loyally, et dotit M. Bertilloii a fait T^tude en 
] 8 G& 3 > ^tude reprise et eompkt^e par tioqs qnebiuea ann^cs plus tard.® 

** Si aus vuigt et un crines adtdteii de cette remarqliable coUectian on ajoute 
les deux pMea derm^ un Museum de Pam par le meme efiinjrgien dc mariiie^ deux 
autre^s mpporc^ au meme etablisaemeut par SL BaLmaa de ^a misaion smeatifiiiiLie 
de IfiTlp'^ quatre eaJiii faisant partie de la coBeotion Maizioiix. on aura les elements des 
oolounes 3 et 4 de notre tableaux XX VII, qiii renfenuent lea moyeun©^ dcs* dLx-buit 
tetert d bcifiimes adulteSp et des ouzo totes de fetuiiies que nouB avoes pn niesuier. 
Ell camparuDt, cMffre k oliiffre^j les Lifnus avec lea Fates qui kur sont jn,Ttapofl^j ou 
constate que si Ics dimetiaious de ]a bolte craniemia sont, k pen de chose prea, les 
mejnes dans les donx senea* cellos de la face offrent de la premiere k la scconde un 
eertain uombre de modiffcatluMi qui ne sont pas sans iniiret. J^e nez s^allonge sans 
aelargir u pro|iortlon, et Findke uaMil descend de M.lfi k 51,92.* Lcs parties 
laterales moyeimea de squelette facial kc developpent en mSme temps ; la buntnurdes 
(jtj jugaiix monte de Om. 021 k Oml fl25* r^cartement des pommetkfl s’dkve de Om. 110 
a Oiu. 115, le bLEygomatique maximuin attaint Om. 136, etc, Ccs changemenbi 
sem blent bien etre sous rinfluence d^nu croiseinonfc des M^lan^ieos de Liiou avec Je.s 
Polvnfeicofl inimigffe an dernier ai^k de rarcLipel W'allis sur File Oovea, dkii le 
manque d"eau les force assez soLivent k partir poor Lifou ou la cote vokine de k 
N^onvelJe Cai^onie, 

" Lea deux crajiea de Lilous adnltis dn MnsSedes Ohiriirgioiis de Londres^ run 


1 BerUllon, Pofrtt^ pp, 2&G~26U. 

^ vioft-troia oiinw de lifous, dit de Poebo, dtKU^ de Kurudii^ r^t dkutm ennirv 

des Nouvelloa-Hebridea^ de TJiiti, etc,, lonnent aTec qiulquea Unierewants I6gn^ par 

i>nmflet d^Uirillff, Itujer, etc., ]q mns^ uiithmpolo^ae de Cbhi dont j^ai fait k clnsBemoit cn 
137(i. Tout- la rests de la eoUectimi, ncpJanclie eat vcnti aa M^ub^hjh rle PaHa, rejoindfe ecUea 
d^fa fort impottfintoff quo cq voyaettif avnit donn^ca a J'^Lai il y a plncieum uioto. [Koto : 
foe, cOh] 

Lun de eee crioeti fuLt parLie d’ano sq,tiolntfce eomplet. 11 y ea a %m mois 11 

vuititr ceumie deux 1 « crftnqg do Cacnr d'un. sujet n'eyont point atteint boh compJet dAffnluppe- 
nieain * , Ha hont mesaticephales. : foe, ciL^ 

* llopJanehe dauff les poioe manturritea qnc nona uredE anuw lea yeux, »iir lea modi, 

dcabons que laibit Ic nez cks lee Lifoiaj. D u trouv^ eiiez oes inBulairoB, dit 6* dee nea mluce^ 
nflii^B ei nkyunt aennie re&^ni bianco uvq<r celni du Noa prppraB Dbaervaiinoa jioub 

out mantrA qa'Jl y a pinnJ lea Likina dee tudividuB dont Iba ebevnox fiont presqoo fiompltl^eineiit 
tUwt. Cf. Sth„^e Culidonimne, Ca™. im, pp. T-S. [Kate: fo^. ciV.J 
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tuASCLiiin (Ku, 5399), Fautre f^nimiEi (No. &-4CKI)j ofeat dea proportions 

g&^ralea qni s'lloignent ncTtabkment dea crdnea Papotm purs. 3ur Vim efc sur 
1 aiitr^p le diametretraiiav^ea'^lti^t uot^bltim^t (Oja. 138 et Om, 135)^ fit I'cmportc 
sur le bosilo-bregniatiqiifl ISb et Um. 126). diuuifitrfiiS imt^ro-posteTifinri^ 
dtaut Om. 181 dans un fit Om. 172 dans Tautrfi^ lea iudices fiopliaiifxues sfi ahiSrant 
par 76,24 et 78,43, 75,13 et 73,25, enfiu 98,55 et 93^33. 

Ijfiii deux t4tfia dfi lilous, Amta et Biat, quc poescdo Davk^ n^afEpent rlea 
que doive particuliSiement attirer Fattention. Nous ne »aTons rifin de pt^oa dea 
pi^ea dfi tnSmfi provenancfi conserviffiS an Brit lab Mnfieum.* 

“ Cb.\nes D’OtTV^AS.—Les trnia ctAufig qiij out reoueilliH h Ouvi^a par \a 
Soci^t^ oc^anieime fit donu^a au n:Luai^iiiu de Paris par M. MamouXp Bfi presfiiitj 
poiirtantr ancuue trace dfi firoitifimfiat. Ce aont dea crAuf^ dn type Papoua le 
pins fraiLC. Lear diam^tiea crauiens (d. a.-p. 9m. 189 ; tr. max. Om. 129 ; bas. bregm. 
Om. 13G]p et ies indices correspondants (08,25, Tl,9(^ 105^42] i kors dxconifrmcea 
fit kars coujbes (ciicoiif. oi^ane totalo Om. 517 ; courb. front. 0m+ 131, pari^t. 
Ocn. 133, occ. sup. Oin. 69, inf. Um^ 50^ transvK wup, <Jm, 208, tot. Om. 426, horia. Otm 507) 
Ifis diam^tree c^phaliquea (diatn. iniaq. Onu 173* bitfimp. Oni^ 125^ biatudcul. Om. 117, 
bimaat. Qm. 102, front, max. Om. 112^ ttiin. Otu. 95), fit facdaiix (binrb. ext. Om. 108, 
int. Om. 09, intcrorb. Uni. 28, bimal. Om. 91^ bizygotn. 129), etc., kur aa&igneut 
nne place an nQmbre das Papouaa lea nueux camet^rk^.*’ 

From the Table XXVll xeffirred to by Quatrefragfia and Hamy,* whkli compares 
tbfi aknl) and fane measurfimfiuta in Fate^ Lilu ami Fi]i^ 1 quote only tke ladicea m 
follows:— 


Ilffn-TCTE L'CmALintTB. 

1 

1 

1 

0 


1 18 (f- 

11 ?. I 

1 

0 (J- 1 

fi ¥'. 

::; ::: 

Lirg. ■ 100 hflutmr 
FWvntro-jiui^tii] 

68 42 
73-®J 
te7-0JI 
76’»2 

1 70-24 
77-71 
L10Q6 
77-23 

! 

6»-«4 
72 5* 
lOG-30 
72-72 

1 

. 71-82 
74-5S 
loa-B* 
71-53 

150^31 

72IH 

10450 

744>4 

0«’33 

7ft-2T 

108-73 

7610 


* PrincipoJ&d meaumis da deux cruiei de Ldaue d'aprL-fl M. J, K, IXkvia [TAes. Cran,, 300)^, 
Awita ^ j 25 anfl,^ cap ciin. 14^2 c.c-, d- u^-p. Dm* 177 ; d* ta-. Dm. 132 ; Iront. mai. Om. 104 j 
aec. iimx. OiD. 144^ rerticiL] (mfix.)0m.l4D; linsygoiij. Dm. 129; cenrbe bnrixAvit. let. Om. 502; 
front* tot. Dm. 126; pat* Om. 142 ; oec. dm* llfl.—^BLut. f 30 ans^f cap cfAc. 1631 ixo.; 
d* a.-p^ Om. 193; d. tr. Dm- 126; front, max. Om. Lll; ooc. max. Dm. 104; vertical max. 
Dm. 132 ; bizjgom. Din. 1301 eiiurbe berizont^ tot* Om* 527 : front, tot^ Om^ 134 ; par* Dm. 144 ; 
ccc. Om. 121* [ThcHfi &rfl the French meatfiiremciitd as given by AIM Quntrefiigea and flamy. 
I>avi3 given them in Ew^^lMt. MIL Q. and R omit thefex of Awhu^ amd give Biat h« J* Gf* 
he* oif.] 

' CfliaL cit*, pp. 1 - 3 . 

■ rranio Ethniia, p. 2S3. 
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l^nncsd FaCsaux. 


Fatis. 

LiJouB, 

Vititni m FUjitms, 

1 

' 5cJ. 

I ?. 

IB d . 

ll ¥. 

j «cT- 

a ¥. 

Fnmtub-drtiitalrp 

■ as 

ai-sa 



BQ'29 

91-60 

ftiii 

*p' 

vfv 

74-34 


70^5* 

7a«o 

T§-3S 

77-41 

Drbiturr 

... 

J44-B1 

m^4 

85i)0 

flB‘47 

8f-lT 

B6-S4 

ap-i 

XR _ r v 

»■ fr ; 

M-m 

srofi 

fii-aa 

SO-OB 

W-00 

o-llO 


... j 


H2-S1 

63-58 

ea-26 

67-01 



7. Colour Vision. 

The Lifuiin oobur UAUitjs are of somemtereat and I give We a Ikt of all T have 
^ found in Mr, Saigli's MSS. and tjanabtiona. Drniug the stay of the Cambriilge 
Expedition in Torres Straits, and dunng bis homeward journey, Dr. Rivera able 
to test the colour vision of seven Lifuan natives, and Dr, SeJigman also obtained 
names from another Lifu man in the Straits.^ I have added these (which are spelled 
a little differently by Dr. Rivers, and usually have the adjectival prefix ka) to Mr. 
Sleigh’s names, with the prefix r, 

Lift Vigour Vooobularif. 

trolour, Zd Acme la ngon (lit. the mark of the appearance^, 
ifarfrw, TBfl (mod«, blood), R. kmnada. 
iVdm madfo, reddish, 

Paifiiu, ral (palufir, to bum), a. hapufulu, 

Pnhdu JP(B, scarlet, crimson {x6t, something prominent),^ 

Deh. crimson, a. dWu, brown, from dela, the reddish brown for of flyiug-fox." 
Mamodtai y;ote, blue (matnadrai, a red plant), also in Rath, i, <5, “ violet" ur blue. 
Ifgmtetnaea, maea nydn, puqitc. B. www, green. 

Mairofro, hmeftrotro, brown, pale blue. 

W^eteet, datk-colounsd, black, bmwu (irete, mountain). R. kawftfwit, black, blue. 
Bide, green (also used for “ unoookeil **1. 

Th^ha, greenish. a. thettifa, green. 

Med, hTTKd, yellow (hmed, turmeric, also used for ripe ”), «. katnedmrtl. 

Bneaju, bay colour. 

.2^liAao, pale colour (of. Aoo, mortar, ash of burnt bones). 

Wiawaten, vdaqaleei, ashen, pale (through fear or tllBcse). Cf. Auffltesiji, aehes. 

' ItopcaW of Iht t'amfffiJji Kxp^ition, 11, p. a?. 

* As. e-jf., ftm tind, csrdug of 

trsnstatran (Ip. I, 18 ), “aiiniip motlm lone fa if re,] thmM [ifce 

tut atia. Is tiB«f Jof red like crLm^io.^ 
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Rone, dull whitii. Of. ngoni, sand, 

Wir\ teieme, white, E, Icawia. 

^ia. grey (910, grey hair). 

T »lw iiud in Mr. Sleigh’d notes ami translations: hane-ne-kojong, or ham wene 
tiildni, speckled ; (cf. xojt. excrement, i«nc ngoni, grain of aand) * waxiej, minted colour 
(et aKfJwa, dust); hfutt/mjntipin, bmthfdhn han, spotted fcf. fhniha, to tattoo); 
taidro, taiom, dim, faded, soiled. 

Besides the words already qnototl a few otheis are gjven by Dr. Rivers. 
Kamunda, red, is .suggested aa derived troni a w ord for *' tipc bauanu.” but it may be 
tlie same as yellow or ripe. A ripe baniuia is toaithi mede. Kahaith, abo given 

«9 Kahatkihatki yellow, brown, grey, ate derived, as Dr, Rivers indicates, from 
Jtajf, also /mJ, aniuke, or Jinji haji, dim, ubeenre. Kamhint, osed for orange anil 
3’ellowj is probably h/nila,* vomit, Kahaiuluilu. kahatJnltal, for green, appear to be 
variants of the deiivalive from " smoke,” Aoji, Bloc, indifu, and violet were eaUed 
6u/rr (doubtless the English word ). andiaffiujKiu, kamiinj/au and nmngnuchau, of which 
T can offer no explanation, except that r^o« appears to be intended for otAw, near. 

The u.se of hmairotro for brown, and light blue, and of tnamadrai xoto for bluci 
when mmntidtai is a “red” plant, is mleresliog, especially as Dr. Riveia 
found clear indications of colour-blinduees among the few Lifu men whom 
he examined. One man “ called both red and indigo kapattitv, used by the 
others for rod. Two men called both red and yellow kamwnda, used by the normal 
individuals for red. and one of these called blue, indigo, and violet, wfunatnaiaf* 

8. Ta^tk Naues. 

The verb “ to taste ” is detne tupalh,i.e,, kisa and try, but a uoun is only fanned 
by tie name of tjje taste and the word qr, mouth ; as, eg,, Ani/opa fence la rjenge, 
sweet to my mouth, a sweet taste. The inllowiDg names am found in Mr. BJeigh’s 
lists and traualatlotis 

SwKBT. The usual word is hnyapa, but “ very sweet ” is hnemesii'ne. 

Sait. The worti for “ bitter “ is used for a salt taste. The word alwe from 
the Greek S\v, is used for the sul^tancie: la cfeiiYcAc h atase, the saltncss of the salt, 

Aout. Meoidie, tart, sour, gall, htnengi, sour. The gall in the body ia wAowc. 

BfrrBB. Hait is given for bitter, pungent, salt (of sea}. It b abo given for 
” wormwood,” which ia also found as sftnj/ef or shojd. The tasta of European spirits 
is also said to be iiatf. 

AaniJ>. Xet. 

Bunoent. otcin. 

Other taste names are :—gom, nauseouAnesa in the mouth, kmjtfeld or 
toetigen, insipid. Brackish water ls v?ant, 

^ liCu eJ u oKm iiJuwlized timJ pronomiced an W. 

* Uhl t if fljl ift *cmi^ wonlB i jid^ night, wm formeriy vrTiiten. jini. 

■ 0/ Cambftdf/M Anihrop. Esp§d., H, p. 87 , 
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Smkll. 

Thfl word jm ia need for an odour, plea&ant or impleaiSOQt : •put hi, a good 
sm cJJ, nffitso, & bad n i r i o l l. A fcwspt .savour or acoDt noar the noas ia pnti€jfutief 
if distant it k mige^ A atink or ill savour m pi. The verb “'to amell ” is hngdU- 

lO, Mental OAfAcmr. 

Tlifl natives of the Loyalty Group appeared to Eoohaa to be more intalUgent, 
more active and eaterpruing, ami better voyagers thau these of New Caledonia, ‘ 
but hU statements appear to refer rpore eapecially to the people of Uvea, and probably 
to tb^ PoIyneaiMia. 

According to Mr. Sleigh the UfiiaiLs were feeble in intellecitiml powers, and. in 
f&ct. thought of httle besides food and women. A more coiiieidenee or eequenee of 
events was regarded as cause and effect, design or result whether for good or eril. 
There was little epeciilation m to the causes of tlurig?ii the nand reply to queries as 
to the makers of flowerj? nr birds, etc., was, " our old mea." These were the highest 
jutelligences they knew^ 

When unwell they were apt. to lcK?e heart and hope. They thought, they would 
die, and did die from no sedoua or dehnito disease. 

This description probably no boger applies. Vullet, writing in 1872, saya :~ 
^ Dans le trois Ilea ils eont tr^s intelUgenta, savent presque tous lire et ^rc et out 
un degr4 de ciTilizatiaci quW esfc £tonri6 de rencontrer ai proa de Nouvelle ('al^- 
donieJ*^ 

dome Lifu natives have shown a certain amount of force of character and in¬ 
telligence. The teacher MataiJta, placed by Br, Macfariane oii Damley laknd in 
Tojtes Straita^ on his own Initiative^ in I8T3| commenced mission work in MiirraTr 
Ifilaod, a task mvolviiig a consirlemble amnunt of danger* Tlic first tranalations 
in the Murray Island language were no doubt baaed on hia work^^ while another 
Lifuan, ETia, tronslated a gospel into the Baibat language of Wr.etem Torres? Straits.^ 
Though these (Papuan) languages are far remov^ iti rtructuie torn Lifuan, the 
imparfcctioiifl in the translations are due to omisajotiB rather than inaccuraniefi. 

Some expressione in the Lifu vocabulary indicate a certain amount of observa¬ 
tion 

Waieamfsifieua Ls a person who sowa diacorti, frain tcawaj the name of a fish 
that lies in wait at the bcttoni of the sea, and rises suddenly to attack^ 
dieperse, or devour any fish swimming above itn 

QdifTTio^o, a garnilrms |)CrEOn, from a man of that name and habit r 

^ Ila pp. 23. 56* J p. 

■ €f, Ray and HaddoD, of thf lari^ia^i aj TmrtJ pt. i, pp. 5(24' 62 Ip. 

^ C/ jfiportJr of CamiiHd^ HJi pp, iST-iaO. 
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Ka ^ mieni, poor, laving no scales fa» a fish: pj. no. an^t, m.'alcs). 
IKonaMuimiA'. a trjfla, litarally “ fruitr of weetLi.’' 

Ate w^eftcipg. a flatterer, lit, ate, man; arrowroot, 

Qene hnngeje, ibcoiwtant. Jit, png mouth of hmgejf sea. 

Ithup^ianff, my enemy. reelprocaDy watching nio with a cluh: t. reriproral 
prefix ; tkupe, to wotcii; jw. dal); pmiiom. stiJlix my. 

P‘' hue mg. a glutton, no plaoc of satisfaction. 

A man without a wife ia said to be like a canoe without a mdrfer. 


11, PuYaiooNOMr. Expaisissiiox ojt the Euonovs. 

I note here a few methods of expressing the emotionB which are described in 
the vocabulurfy : — - 

1- Actions with the head (Ac). Hat/e, to shake head in scorn; nangt^ to nod 
in oasenL 

3. Actioas with immth Qejiae, to whistle and bectou with hand ; gg 
to whistle in fear or admiration (xdt, to shoot out); fAt«fl/AiM)te,'to click 
in fear or admimtioit ; hnatina, to cluck in astonishment; «ire (chiefs’, 
Atmano). to groan ; demi, to kiss (fdrint wie, to kiss with someone); fhvlv/, to 
smoke a pipe, to draw in the breath, or ujj. to blow (out smoke), 

3. Actions with eye (meh). ffjieniekf, ihnetneke, im meki-'ne, to nod (? wink) 
or gaze as a sign; attetaeie, presanjptuoqs (entr, strong); t/henhemeke, 
presoniptuotifl («AwAe, to By); fcJerfijdi;, look aflhatned (leUe ? ) 

goetranemtke, to disregard, be indifferent to (goe. look; frane. beyond); 
mocfi meie, prudent (mom, informed). 

Action with the nose (jfj). Ilmne, to snuff at, in refusal. 

Actions with the hand (ime). :Xe, to bent the breast in lamentation ; ixeiaie, 
to strike hands together ; wacK, jbcw inatrapaim, to clap hands for joy ; 

xeq<in, to clap hands once in astonishmeDt j haUene, to beckon with the 
hand. 

Actions ^th the heart. The word useil for " heart" ia Am (chiefs’. Anntem), 
and IS literally ” the belly.” The physical heart is wenetfir hmi. Hhi fro, 
proud (/ni, great); kno hni, iiritohle, croaa (A«5, to hunt, catch); An^t. 
love («M, hither); Aaf, patience {xomi, to take); f«efuc A«», doubt 
(Itu, two); cote Aiw, presumptuous (caic. strong); xeti A«», stupid (z«<*, 
thick, xxtixel, full of loaves); eifhm, anger (cir, to ascend, go up); 
id Ai»», angry igoce 1 ); Am’ hna tM fe, or keU the fe Am, broken- 

heart^ (Arid, pa.st tense, (A^, not,/a, with, Heto, those who). 

.Actions with the spirit {«, chiefs uo). Fate v. despair (pnfr, lose); sheshHhou, 
despair [itheahi', fly away). 

To show the buttocks in anger, or with friends jocularly, was called jW« Ao?. 


! 
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L2. Family Life. Oocupatioijs, 

.4£cordiiig to Rocha^^ tbe family in Lifu ia a little better conAtitateci fclmti m 
Keir Caledonia. The woman is le^ ii^lutied frcim her husband and relegated to lean 
inforioi wotk. He suggeHta that ttifl ii perhaps explained by the inflneDce of the 
tnamieia oi the yellow raije Folyoessiaiis) broagbt in and mitigating the exiEtom^ 
of the primitive inhabitants. 

The women fiah^ hunt for ahelhfi^li on the reef work in the gftrden&f" 

aeek water and wood, and get food {mmommo xen] from the plantations. They 
live In a aeparate houBe, and ehe a tout a oraiiid re de la part d^un mari excesaive- 
ment jalonx/*^ CUeytio makes the same statement.'' 


I 3X PlEBSOXAL APOFtWMENT. 

I Lifu men bonsi tho lobe of each ear, but an ear-ring w'aa rarely InBerted^ Tlie 

1 hole now serveg aa a conveni^mt place fox inserting and eaitylng a pipe, 

Rome indmdualiii mon and women, were tattoiM^ on the face^ baekr breast 
I and arms in a variety of patterns. " Some of the men have figures of biidsT etc,, 

I tattooed and coloured blue, on their anus.” " Most of the person^ so tattooed were 

j chiefs or persoiM of rnnk^ and there is some doubt as fa wbetber thb is an indigenous 

custom^ It may perhaps have beeri introilucpd by New Caledoimna, Fijians or 
Samoans^ The name fAof^a, used for thb practice ^ suggeata derivation from the 
Samoan talatau, 

CSrenindsion was not practised in Lifn> but. men of New Caledonitt ^iplit the 
prepuDQ. ^ 

The hair woe sometimes allowed to grow long.* Young men desirouii of being 

! thought " flW'ellSp” ohatiged the natural black colour of the hair to various shades 

of brown by a liberal use of time (A^ri skt eMf cooked stone, cora!)^ 

I Damped white aaud Of llme.dii&t was plastered under the eyes. The face was 

I ^ Bumctimea blackeiUKl with chiurcoo) in long atieaks^ hot there was nothiug 

* which could be calle:! paint. The hotly was rubbed op daubed all over wdth varioiw 

I colouring snb^anees, chiefly juices; of plants. Women and giria cclourecl their faces 

! with the fine blue dost Imm the wings nf a large butterflv. 

f 

I 

i JJea P- 24. s Jutum^ JV^q*te, p. 373. * Jouso^ ci^- 

t The wemcD appear to be kept In gic4Lt luihjsctiatit siid srv tuadfl to ir^ultl vate ortd atiimtl 
to their plantiitiDflA** i>E9enptbft, p. 15. 

^ Ei^kiae, Jmmal, p. 

^ * In an adih«a to ibe of Hnuttfioa, Xew CDiedonia» tliey arp told not lo imitate the 

I lihioiu, who wear m kmg lock of hair on the side of Iho befid. Thn noen advised to cut tha 

hair, the women to wear it |«ig, p, H. Reloit], Mm Fo^a^f , p. 173. 
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H, CI/5TJ11KG. 

Men of Lifu wore no clothing, bui for oniELinent wore round the bodj the Tine 
of ^ kind of bind-weed. The name of the beantiltil conYolTidnB-like flower of thi* 
pLuit— waiuiilAikie —after the introduction of Chratianity and clothing, came to 
ai^ify a heathen, and the adoption or rejectloi] of Chri&tianity was compaied to 
the putting on or taking off of ctothes. 

The only dress of the women eonaisted of a grass petticoat or fringe wound 
several times round the loifig. 

Children of both se^ea ivcnt nude for aome vears,^ 

A covering of cbfch^ Umpet {chiefs' 4iiz*~helie) (Plate Xit, 2)^ or garland of 
Howers, ^Uh, or chain work, Ana ieejemone^ waa worn on the head. Cheyne states 
that *' the men when going to war wear their hair wrapped up in tuppa; at other 
times they have no oovering over it, but take great pains to Lavn it combed 
i>ut in a mop-like form.'^^ 

A banket or pouch worn as a aponan '' is described by Erakine.* Cloth was 
beaten from a w ootly kind of taro, jfesepcu* Cheyne Eaj^ii, “ The tappa ivluch fomis 
the turban of the men is mode from the bark of a tree, whichp after being weJl 
soaked in water, U beaten out on u log and exposed to the sun to dry*”"^ 

Flax is mentioned by Mr. Sleigh as though a native product, and is caUed tni 
in the rough state it ht npisf, and two hanks are colled fimifi'piat. 

Calico IB noitv usecl and called iui^rni> (chiefs^ It m ahso known by the 

Samoan name ffmpoy A garment is iiwte (chiefs^ TrouHErs are i Ine m 

[lit. I two le^ trOgBther). 


^ Hr, Sjt>igh doeft mil lactitkin ihr* penis winpppr n^enrd to by Juuelh^ whosnys: '* 
liuminra vont ordtiimrvm4»nt tout niiA, iju pour mien x due ila ont tniuv^ Tnoyim lie pc rBD£ir& iiJng 
infi^centH no Je semit un niiditt treiujA^Hc. Le mtnme, eamiac cdui iJiki Calcdonipn?. iwt 
mpiib^e d^eftfaywr [a pudooi la uiuLpn rarnnehe, et je no nmnrjii^ dire lequeJ des dom peup^of? eet 
Je pliiH ineoDVcimiiL K'ftledonioi mim tola ant fronde nientulam eclant, innolan-a X 4 ny:ilty 
veto tontum EnQdo, luinboa ctim fioiiaTilo cingunt mentnla Kublatu tL ad vonircni Mpposita,") 
pp, 3T0-37J Tih.' d4mie artirlc m worn In tko i.^jand of Tuiina, New fTebridcs. 
f.J* ReVp Gmy, Seme Ifot** on the Tasmewt'* ifEjann. JrvAiv, /, 

VIb pp, It b %tarn(1uit Pajjtor Or ftDebeken i '+Om niLiur furhnlEitfie og flh 

iiifFXIta pi Ky* HjehridL-me,^ Ikl Nor»h. i^d/tkah4 Arbo^, 111, p. 10. 

- IkacrijOirm nf Idand^^ p, 15. Hih wwd iappa Iti Ibo Samosin (apei„ {iropedy thr n'hlte 
border of 4 but uaod m other PolyDeisuiri dialeets for bark-elnth. 

* ♦lourwif, p. 364. Vfy Domef^tic Utensils. 

* f^xripiim, p. 16. 

^ iHtnw ^ BD doubt Xhn Melancfiai] wottI mah^ {Uf. Codriji^mi, p, USL} 

Th^ i^atue wnrd is used in New rnlodonia. Ih^turd bns the foUiminir note i “ Alfinaa^ pi4t» 
S^oTnlemcnt de oquIwit eloirt i roogie, bleue, jauTie k gnuides dmire blancfacii. II un faut 1 m, SO 
k 2 UL pour fairci un ^ nwaoif." On aurre wla autour des leinfl, YoiJa uu oustiimE> ^upfirbe ^i, 
■uilidAnt/* J/m, p, 15S. ** New Calcdojimtia muko two kinda of doth. One front the 

bark nf an iLrticmccoiij skrtib, the other fiom the iKirk of the bojJFOii (Fie^w prolfxay Emldiie 

p, 368. 
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15. Ornaments. 

Ear-rings {am or otrue) were rarely ivom. Necklaces (fimfuedwe) 

were formed of Totmd pieces of *t green Btone^ “jad^” imported from New 
Caledonia.^ Necklaces were algo made of imported beads. Armlets ot 

bracelets ((Jiie twi] ware made of white shells from New Caledoniaj bound on with 
pieces of plaited bat's down stained reddish brown-" Leglets (ejw lie ft^e ca) were 
imide of tha eame materiats, and both these ornaments were much valued. Porcelain 
fl) beads were Bometimes substituted for the flhclls. A knee ornament (tcosiffi) 
was made of a band of plaited bat's doAvo and two or three small white shalls.^ 
Another ornament consisted of a plume of sea-birds" ft^atbers siirroundcd by down 
from sea-birds.^ This was called iro-PrOf marcliing, bt. " gr^-go/' and the name is 
now applied to the domestic cock in allusiou to his comb and strutting, f find 
no mention of a hair ommnent, pin, or comb, in Mr. Sleigh's riote 3 *“ 

Ev eiy^ man wore ou the middle finger of the right hand a an ml I cord loop 
artistically ivovco. Thii^. served as a rc?t for the end of the spear nr ja%^elin when 
about to be thrown. fPbtc Xlf^ ^1.) 

lb. Houses. 

The ordinary Louse of the Liftiau was called wwia^ h* the chiefs’ language 
or enfti. Another name was ATtnlnpa, in chiefs' language hnamum\ lit. a dwelling- 
place, from kipfl or mum, to dwell. It was circular {uma rmiro), and much in the 
shape of a beehive- (PkteXm, :2), The side walk, trathithP, were formed bj thick 
upright posts from 4^ to 5 feet high, and one centml pillar, kujia^ aupjKjrfeetl a lofty 
and pointed roof, bune tima. The eent-ral pole was usually higher than the roof* and 
the projecting part {Aatejw was notched or in soma way rudely carved, but never 

* With regard to thiB stone^ M. ijamuir Jias tbe foyowing note: " £ii XouvaUc-C'iij^doniep 
les indl^^aes nujoiird'hui on ne ssrent plus iiirc les htUes pLique^ de jjuto poUp 
uttaeliont tiknt de prii, on i^'nsirEint d^ou eilM viennent. Eii geneniJt unand on Jeiir deuiojids oii 
ilii HE sent proQur^ ces plaquesp i1b iudlquent inviLriahlemrnt eojume luiii dn j^rovenanc^ une 
kK&litd trC^ eloipi^ de lour propre territoire.'^ ^^EreurHLun duns Ja purtii? piid-oant de hi 
NoiiTElle^^dcdatiic,'^ lleruA Mfirii, e# Colcc. Parid, JSSti, p. tHJI. 

^ The iDfliiuhictiii? of thin □mairiciit in New Cnlrdonia is thus dancrihed by MM. VeUJard 
I>C|i|nficlic t “ Qunnl i k tresK en poil de rouKS&ttc, die se fait tie cclte? mauierc i deustr hi- 
trAi nuncesi /rant coi^ila eomiii& k J^ordinutCt puiB sApsT^ jusqn^A leur extrAuiitd^ qat cefe retenne 
Ikur nn ntnud: hen plaeA eiix de pelitcs plnvAoii do poiii ot on tard ensnitc sur aux- 
oiAtuiA, il lomie poor ain*i dire Jn chorpente de la tresae. Pour la ticodri!! mi ils emploienL 

la rueinB d^un Jfflnjwfci, duiit Jo *uc jautue iruit^ par un Icnflive oloAline donne !«fc oauleiir qu'ilii 
pivriifBiit/’ "EFSftiB Btir la Nouveik-Gdlfidonju/’’-fictfiw Jfaruf, ei Paris, ISAI, p, &2, 

(dso luiHibert* i$apEr«£^io4M dt* Nio-CaUdfmifnMf Nau:inea, p. lU. 

■ fy, Jouun. p. 371. ^ Cf, Juuiui, he- cil- 

^ Accord inn ClmycB this waa a mark of rank in Dvmt, " The wooden hair-jiriokar nf 
pin M worn a- an iTidicaitaon of mnk, Tho king whbji; it in the fjript nl liin hair, the ehicLi a little 
ofl ona Hlde^ whilfl ths Jowor riuaaw havo it tied round iho neck and hntiging dawn the back.*' 
DeACfipticfli of f flZamifi p4 24* Tho cemh in Ld id called tij™. 
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Ed an inmga of a man.'*- Wall plat^ hme^ke^ consisting of spars, were fastened 
roiiDji the tops of the side posts^ Tho part of the wall opposite the doorr^'ay wa& 
ealicd and the parts adfoining and on each side of the ArLexf4 were the Iw 

9eni\ There was no wattling or plastering, and the walls and roof were thatched 
with grass. The entrance* q^hnelat was an oblong or square opening extending 
from the gronnd to the eaves The two door-posts, iwc sin^e gfA^ieid, in some 
houses were carved* ttainenez^ ag a human face^ iala^aeAc m la akt and coloured 
ted and black. The door-poata in comniun houa^ were rarely carved. The 
doorwa}' was covered with one or two mats aa doors, la thing^ne qt^hndo^^ made of 
plaited cooo-pahn leaveSp ite idme nu, and had a threshold* la aline q^hnelo. The 
floor wa^a covered with dry grass and mats. 

Some oE the larger houses had alocping platforms {ite ita} against the inside 
wall all round, A few houses in places where mosquitoes were t-roublesora^ had an 
upper chamber, hnahag' e kaho^ for sleeping, separated from the lower part of the 
house by a flooring of reads, but there was never more than one such apartment^ 
and usually there were no partitjons In a house,' 

There was one hreplace (Anoce} near the central pole of the houso^ The hearth 
wfltf merely a square portion of the groimd, aurcDimdcd by four moderately thick 
pieces of undressed wood. The people sit or lie ardund the fire. There is no vent 
for the smoke except^ by the doorway,® 

A large house was built at one end of the vilUgo, It was chiefly used aa a 
sjeeping place fay the young men, with a few old mea who superviseti them, and abo 
served as a place of conference and a gneat house for visitors ^ This building was 
called the knchnelom^ a name which suggests connection with the gamal (club honso) 
of the Melanesian Islands to the north. HneJiTnel is possibly the same word as gama]* 
and om may repr^ent uma, houac.*’ As a lodging-house the building was called 

■ Juuitii clcacribes tii-om u round huts with a CKmleal mot Lti NofW cyodouia plf^n^ed by 
A tiSgli ymi cftrred nnd omanicntcsd witk BheU wort* No^ke, p, 372, Lanibart flguree New 
{'lAledcEQiuti tormina I H, but Lhe% terumiate in n grotesque hitman fac^, (FliLtD X IV, 1, 2,) 
{MiPTirx Rd pp, 77^ 12L) 

^ JouMi Auyi lew and ujutow,*^ hue. dl. 

Thinfftn^ la derivHi from the verb to diui a limt^ to hide, probuhly “ to oBst k> 

M to covEjr,^" *rhc same word la uaed of caatins ^ net, la To open a door li to divide 
(the mats), (/iawff (chiefs rAormiffltJi), or/i, tu pqll out (i,t, ths matal fnsin i doorway, 

+ The Uvieaji ham^ deAoHlird by Hochad wm very dl^crunt, " C^eat un fonne da 

ean^ long, ponrvu de larges ouverturfifl demt lee muroliles eai eUyoimagc Mjut cr^iples tant a 
rint^rieur qti’i rexterieur, long d^iiii quaraotounn de mMres sur 10 on 12 de Inrgenr. La toiture 
dff ehaume* A plan inelinl-Y ee-t nonteone par d'^nonacA Ltmv^r^ repoflonlr aur dee potwnzx m^diAner 
et lat^'itLux qul n^out pus E]].ohis de 0 m. 75 & I mttre de diaEo&tre et 5 ^ 7 m^Lres de hauteur, 
lenr e(rectEoii faito eftna machmii^ ci par U seule ressonroft do c&bLea m dbrea de ooootue^ de fahri- 
caliou hidigSiie, eat em ohef-d'ceuTTo d’audeee, d'indnstrie et do vigueur," ikj p, 27, 

* The English word chimney " haa to be Lrunal^ted jms Aaj, way of tho smoke, 

* Tbs chiefH hense on Ueiv (lail deacribed by Bov, G, Tumor, appeeurB to hevo boaa very 
diflerent from the liluan houses. He saya; It ia 130 feet long and 30 f-eet wide. The poati 
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erkene la t(e ten^iHU sfiaDgei), A tempomry ehed meed aa a ahclter from 

the beat was called edrahehe.^ 

The m^mnariai inttodaccd obln^ng hjouBes witli right-angled oomers and a 
ridge polo. Tbwe had a aleepmg apartment at one or each end. partitioned ofl 
by a reed ocrecn, and had a fireplace in the middle. Speaking of these hoiiw», 
Macfaclano saya — 

“ When WE arrived they hnUt them very low, without wind owe, and only one 
Hmall door. Now, however, they are mtich higher, neater, and belter, having two 
donra. two windows, and two roomfl. They are built by placing posts firmly in 
the ground about 6 feet apart ; to these the wall plate is tied, and between these 
gmaller sticka are ended, and to these again others, about the thickness of one's 
finger, are put on horizontally and so cloEC tc^ether that they almost- t-ouch each 
other. AH are bound by strong native vines- The bark is peeled from nil the wood, 
and even from the vines, and they are fastened together very neatly and with great 
regularity, two long, forked posts are placed deeply in the ground, uptm which 
the ridge pole is put and firml y Bocured by vines. The rafters are then raised, and 
sticks placed aciuBS them as hdow. The whole is covered with long gross or the 
leaves of the sugar cane, put on aa country houses are thatched in England. Sume- 
times on the lower part mats ore put between the sticks and the graas. 

" The floor is coveted firet with plaited coconut leaves, then with well-made 
mats ; the latter ore also used for sheets and blankets. 

" Around the house there is a fonoe (Atrsfc) formed of large, high posts (Aifc) 
standing on their ends, and dose together : this is to enclose s space in which they 
sit rtJiind 8 firo to talk and eat, preaerved from the winds and from observatiofn,”* 

The retl of the fence is mi, the gate jffwaAape, To make a fence is 

or hagim^ ___ 

miiiid ths Hicl^ of tbe haiiisfr, close to tlifi eaToa, arc an\f o feet higk bat thoj me i) ftti 

in circumfpfceec. imd (torn them rtm up the wbif^b ue gi^t beBmn, 4 fecit njiniJ. The 

lid^ pnlc is soppCFctcd bj n tow irf emtroj pillnig. Tbi? roof tlmtebed with gmu. The hawk 
Eed ends «ia two^thir?b of the bent are wftWJed und The Krnminmg tbini b uv^n 

iti fmnt,. noil deoaraloiJ cfli the ootwle of each post with five carved boards, ha^in^ st tho 
lop a fa^c painted reds aiol ^ if grinning nt m> msmy. Two ndditienKil figujres project 

a. few feet ha frunt on eathor wdcp as tho gmrdian spirita ol the ploce. with e herculeim w™lc<i 
gponr over their headfi pointed to the Entrnnce through the high peliende,. a little wsy in froTut 
of tt* budding-" JTindftn Ymr§^ pp. 511-2- 

* Aoccirdhig !o P. LambtfrU the New CnledaninnA (uf Bdep) Imd seveiwl kindp of honBW, 
He nsufles s ( f > Thr ordinal^* haude- j {2) the ehi&f a houM, dialinguiflbed by its height; 

(3} the nwembly or goiMt hmwe^ bniJt foe fEOtiTflla ; (4) three fcindi oi dnrmitofiea (i^nsea k 
mneher); {3V ^ houje for eonversatlou end Wntk ; (fi] tb« chief a Ktorelianjse. Figurei of 
TKrinusly fibapeci hoiiHM nro shown cm pp, 0, 81 ^ 123% [C/- Jfftw# «* chap, m*) 

Actoftlnig to Veillsud mid Deplnnohe there wen* two kinds of chiere hoowai in ^ew ■Loledcsii^ 
i.t, bin dwelling house BJid the vdlsgcf gncst home. Thet* wee idflo » atore-hoaoe for ymnA, 
The chmf pi dwelling wn# high in prroportion to hi* mnk. DeUili ol ita pcmstniEiliDii ktc 
C/p " tUT la jBev. Mtsrii. U Cdon,, 18^2, p. 4fl8 ff. 

^ fitory of L^fu MtMierti, p. 1$, 
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17. flonEH'nc UTfiTNaiLS. Toots. 

Iron ^3 introduced Into Lifn by tlie misdoiiariej; from WanioOj and bt called 

/oo.’ 

In carpentry the ^hil was tii^, au odae with a blade (bp) made of greeimtone 
(yiy)* boijxid at an acute angle to a Landlc with einnet.® (Plate Xi V, 3.) An axe 
{ntjatiffti) with a atone head was also used. A hammer waa caUed i£sci^ The geoeral 
uame for kniveala Jistsy probably introduced from Samoaij ae/e* & bamboo kruic. A 
atone knife waa tailed inehmEte.j which b also the name for a ra^or. The thdh ■ was a 
wooden knife used for cutting taro and for culinary purpoaes. Scissors are called 
ijitif from Jizi, a small shell u&ed for scraping taro^ etc. 

The Lifuana made no pottery, as they bad no clay. For a calabash or bottle 
tlwy used only the diitd or hardened akin of the wene the fruit of the a kind 
of gourd. A long variety nf this was called cifo;* Iho basing inege, wm formed 
from the same fruit cut across about midway* “Calabashes for holding water 
are made of gourds neatly braided with line coix scuit*^^* Samoans Introflnoed the 
wofxlen bowl or tmogh* hoUowed out with a gouge or chisd^ calleil a kunidf (Samoan 

Baskets or woven bags were made. A small kind was the ^ral^nge. 

Mata were called ixo ; sleeping mats, of a chiefs I have no particular 

account oi these. 

Cord (em] was made from vegetable fibres.® “Torohea are made of dried 
coeoDut leaves tied up In bundles/"^ 

An article partly useful, partly omomental, is thus deacrihed by Ersklne: 
“ Each jierson carried a fiat basket of not ineleg^t workmanship, either adorned 
with tufts of red worsted or of dark coloured threads made from the fnr of the 
flying-fox. This basket or poneb was sometimes slung round the waist, hanging 
in front like the ^ sporran' of a HighLander, and occasionally worn on the head, 
like a shade for the eyes, ita position allowing it to xcniain dry when the owner is 
in the water. These baskets seemed to oonstitutc almost ah their earthly possesaiom, 
if we except calabashes for containing water, which are neatly slung with string of 
coconut fibro/*^ 

' Fao if the Samoan word for a wooden psg, wbenoo iron nails were also talial fini. The 
ordinniy f^AinuDui nTtid for Iroti la A pliil« or of innLil in Life, is iiui/ud_ a chaiu 

entf/cm- 

* Tliis ia descrihei ai dark greenp with a mixtoie of md. €-f. 

* Sinnet is the cofd made frpni coconut ihm. 

‘ Choyne, DwmptuiAf p. IS. 

Id New ColDdonia iia emploient lea fibres do diverses plants pour leurs cordages, eoNw 
qiii sont tiBsiod fi.yee de Therhe portent le com de ^noon ; 4^ea avoc IcAqneHes on fait lea tUets, 
uiaYn£ilirarQ - cedes qni aont pr^pftofes avod U boufte de otreo, et LpnH[u'Lla vouionL 

fains uoe -corde groase (dhUvna) Us r^unisaent ptiiaieiirfl eordoUes et lea roulents etwmble sur la 
euisae'* Veillaid fit Ikplnnctie, snr lid 1SG2, p. 92. 

* CUtfynBt op.eil,* p- Ifi. " Jawmal^ pL 364, 
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18. Fiae. 

Fiw waa obtained by tbe friction of ifood, and was often carried to the plantation 
in a piece of bark- There is a tradition timt a woman swam to a great distance and 
procured fire from another island. The natives slept aronnd the fire and it wm 
kept fatmuDg all night. 

The first occupation of a house was called athi ec, literally “ kmdling fixe,’ an 
equivalent of our honse-watming- 

19 . Food. 

The natives of Lifu ate almost anything not certainly known to be poiaonous. 
food (jont) (on oocoont of its scarcity) was greatly preferred, and go great 
was the craving for it that illness was often caused by partaking of fish known to 
be injuriooa. The pig was introdneed from Samoa, and has the Polyneaiaii name 
purtita (Samoan, jHia'a). The staple vegetable foods (^t) were the yam (iuio), 
with taro (ina^aj), sweet poUtoes (itumoki}, sugar cane (ww), and varioos fniits.* 

What seemed to be a kind of earth was also sometimes (but rarely) eaten. This 
was really a vegotahle sulKitBiJce resembling peat, bnt of closer and finer fibre. 

There was a certain amotmt of didoclination to make use of any food put in 
their wav by an accident which has caused death. Mr. Sleigh ivas asked on one 
occasion to decide whether it would be right to eat fish and turtles which hud been 
brought to land through an inundation at Mu which had destroyed many of the 
natives. 

Food was cooked (jtAaiTutt) in the earth oven (AnosAainyi}. Owing to the 
absence of pottery water could only be heated in a calabash by means of hot coral 
ston^.’ Only unmarried persons were permitted to cotik food. 

’ Tbcir diet probiiMy diffriieil vary littls tntni that ol the New CaledonUiWi, nntl wns eitcuded 
in times of Bc^rrity. Rochw Siya of the Kl- PBledaniaas. “ it efiti- du WmicT et ifc U eaime a 
MICM ilB ndtivAient rhihiBcnB tiliscesB ihmt lee jewim tigw foumisnpnt tin alinwat ^ pen d« 
Tnleer auque! les Nan«i«n*Cnlidoniflii* ne reconrenl qn'en ew de diaotte. iadigOnew dps 

tnyoltyy sttnriicnt une tonte sntre impmrtuiee et |inrnaBent fains rntm as uietB dnue lour 
joiHunlicra. Un Bait qne r^emw fculo cot PomMslihlp; da la nuuiKcnt niti* on 
cniii. J’ea ai duna p* deniior ilnt, et ]'ui trouve quo cYtait nn Bubstenco mduiUguieiiae 

■at preequp matplde,*' p- 

’ With refpraaae to the New Qulcdomimfl, Likinberl has tho foUowing r H ist eerUiii quv 
ri ftjifl 4es rurMj mnn Htfls cn iempfi chf ilisette, ib ^Tuiett^nt sons hv dont fit 

inshrtlqitciit^ je no naifl ppiir qnd niotif+ niiff griBatre-, de flnnt dfl montiqpio 

ot wmserret qqpiqiiijlow k In fstmitnc* pour oeonpot Im ocg^uieH la maudiioiitiim Ft 

tTomppi* la fciJn f Je ao le cro^ paa. VolfluticTB jn mu ranpe ;ui sentimwit do atiis qnl peTieont 
qur J« femmes m UMnt par finperfftitiem-" itf i^urd d p- 13"?* 

* Aorordtug tfl ChajTie: “ Their food conffiste of tarrD, eoDouuLeT hftiiHuari^ Hweet- 

puUktoee, fftnfor-rJinc, Gah; wfdcK they pener^j bate m ovceub of boated elaufis i filthfiugb 
fiometiiites thoy bdil thair fei™! in rlay potn of tbfiir own mimiiJactun>H.“ p. 15 - 

Thfl Iwt Htfltrcmaiit » pmbnbly monaous^ and if f^Tny pc»tE were they were doubtlei^ im- 
pcrt«ticiiiFi from Now Cdodmiii. 
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Ttieie were few lefitiictious in Men und women ate together^ ami 

children ate with odoita. After reaching puberty a m&n was not diowed to eat 
with hiB maTTied sister. Aged persona who had loot their teeth would engage 
childreiip usnallj Uttle girie, to chew food for them. 

The chief claimed the right to cat first of new yams. Turtles were 

Tcgardod as hia special food, as were hets or flying-fosea or for the 

old tnen. 

Food wo^i given os a bribe to a niun or woman to commit aduJterVp oiul woe 
called imxenifte or {shaxmt. 

30. Naeootics, 

The natives of Lifu do not drink kav^p nor do they chew betoh Tobacco {iepek, 
from the French labac] has been introduced, and is smoked (ujS, lit. blown] in a 
paip (English pip«). Smoking is indulged in to an immoderate and often injurious 
extent. 

There b a abrnb with a Email bright red pod called imte grog fruit) 

which b uf^ed os a condiment in cookingp like cayenne pepper. 

21 . OANJilDAIJSM. 

In former times the people of Lifu ate the bodies of enemies slum in vror* They 
fHrknowledged that they poaitively Liked human ileEh+^ and it was not merely eaten 
to express hatred, or to prove the completeness of a victory, A chief sometimes eent 
one of his followera to kill others of his subjects as food for him^ and men of position 
were sometimes inelnded among the victims. 

Il has been said^ that the Lifnnns were so fond of human flesh that they would 
go at night and steal a corpse from ita lost resting place, cook, and eat No 
case of this kind came to Mr^ Sleights notice, but it h refnrrpd to by Macfarlane, 
whoEc acemmt of Lifu caiioibalism may be added here: 

On Lifu the natives were cicoodingly fond of human flesh. The chieta were 
deepotic and ordered their subjects to be clubbed and cooked at tbocr pleasure. I 
have heard the natives speak of a time of bctceo famine when those men who hud 
the greateat number of wives and children were consideietl to haye the moat loud. 
Famiues, no doubt, arose at times from natural oanses, but most frequently from 
des^jlating wars^ when plantations were destroyed. Sometimes the famine makers 
were ordered to cause a famina in order that the male population might live for 
awhile on human flesh. The dead were often exhumed to be cooked and eaten : 
and sometimes when a native was dying with plenty of flefih on his bones, aonie of 

i t-/, T, Williiunfl^ Lijudoa, 1870^ fiji imd tht Fijiam, 17&- “ A largp numW (ol FijiimB) 
ealHini euuii food a dAlicftej% pving it a tlecMud prefemiM! Abare oU uthcr. The pnetire nf 
kidnappiDf^ peratm*^ im purpoee to be eaLeiu prove* that thii Ufiph is in high nspite,*' 

^ Rev. <a. DnimnicKid and Rev. W- Harbull in Etppt^ tOetobeT)^ 1857, 
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tlioaB standing by would be rojoiein^ at the prospect of a feast, and turconging to 
flteal the body.”* 

Cheyne >mtes to the same effect: " The eating of human flesh is practised at 
this isUnd fioro habit and taste, and not altogether from revenge; but from the mere 
pleasure of eating human flesh as an article of food. Their fondnesa for it is auch, 
that when a portion has been sent some difftnnce to their friends as a present, the gift 
is eaten, oven if tleoompoaition hove begun before it is received. 

■2’2. liuWTJ'NG, FiHUTNG. 

Hunt ing titin hardly be described as an occupation of the Lifuaua, for there ore 
no iiativo mamma Is except rate and the flying-ftw. The bow and arrow secni 
never to have been oseil in hunting or war. although known to the Lifuons. The 
arrow is called peAm, the bow to fle pehnit (rest or stand of the arrow), the strin^r 
that. To fthoot is to " pul! ” the arrow (Aiy'e fa pchm), t.e., with the bowstring and 
let go, or wene (chiefs' to bend the bow. 

Liftian mice and foreign rata in the plantations are caught in a noose aet by a 

spring. 

Birds ate anared (Aao dm', to snare binla) in nooses {yew And) and by birdlime, 
or are knocked down by sbort sticks burled ot them. In Mr. tileigh s notes B^flAu 
is mentioned as ” a practice of estractiug the teeth of young mice for decoying ow'ls 
at night,” but there ia no further ciplanation. 

FjsHiso (eicn, nyi fAo).—Fish are caught in traps (<AtV). These have stones 
bound to them (Aode kontfinym, hnve tin) as sinkers, and are taken up (jfO by means 
of a pronged instrument called A seaweed (drauw) eaten by turtle is used as 

bait. They also fish with book (yf) and tine {e«), with a kioil of scawesd {hiekd drauvi 
as bait. Nets (edfe), or pronged harpoona (iiqjB), or simple spears (jo) are also used. 
Nets and |in*^ are made from a tree called ftiwie. Fish are sometimes poisoned bj 

iDr^nn of il pbut CElled shajd. 

23 . Horttoulturk. 

ni& fwfil of LUo ^ iiot' very fertile. It consists for the of dif^iiitegtiit'ed 

liine^tonn mt^TT^penied with calcafeoufi sand and smooth pebhiea. Yet, do doubt 
owing fcft the moiet elLoiate, the inland U thickly clothed with fore£^t+ 

riaatations hna ^ny} ace made where the deeaying vegetatioa has fortued 
plofca in fissures add cavitieg of the naturally rocky floil. and most of tire growth k 
of a vary mferior kind. There are no etreama on Ufti, and hardly any water but what 
i^ bmekiah, hence the crop often fails. 

The chief vegetable productions cultivated are yama coconuts 

hananaA* both native and introduced (tbe pknt vidrun, the fmit. bread- 


1 ^iortf af Xa/m pp- 


^ p. ITj. 
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fruit (the tree an, tlip fruit weft*^iwt), turn {inagaj) and arrowrodi (wctwm!^'), The 
augnr-cane («f*a), sweet potato (fttiwa?*) and sago (so^fo) have been introduced. The 
fruit of the papaw is tiHually only eaten in times of scarcity, but it la commonly used 
&a food for animals. 

The bush is cleared by the axe and by fire, and the soil loosened (trohnmt/i oi ji) 
with a pointed stick (treje). The yam tops (/gu) arc planted about the beginning of 
October and take seven or eight mooths to attain matnritv, Dry grass is spread over 
the young plants to protect them from tho eicesaive heal, and they are occasionalJy 
weeded (icttAopa). The viaea of the yams are trained (ciwip) on twigs to keep the 
leaves from the ground and shade the plants. Before planting, the seed (£tme/go) 
or a portion of the seed was presented to one of the rte lene Aare' to be blessed. 

.4. plantation ia allow<jd to lie fallow {iteije) for three or four yeare in order to 
recover its fertility. By that time the bush has grown (niocaj) and the ground ia 
(fer) fit for tilling again. The preparation for a second crop is called t/iathuicliiuji. 
The harvest {iimente, sterns) was commenced only when the chief gave permission, 
and the Qr»t-frait« {pane tcene) are hrenght to faim (iSleJceu) in the drat ioie&eu, about 
February. It was hmitot (tabu) for a common man to eat the new produce, 

'i!4. WHAtVDSB ASH OBJKOTB USED IK WiRFAEB. 

The weapons of war were the sling (t^te) (Plate XII, 6) spear, (jo), clnb (jw), and 
Vttfiems aies. A shield [pae] was also used. To use the sling was i/m tehle, the 
stone wan tho MwiKiP.* The had an end or head made of a hard wood, mw, similar 
to mahogany. The hnaod and hatRuetf^n were varieties of tomahawks, the former with 
H long handle, the latter with a handle of moderate length. These had a long beaked 
head of a bird with an eye in relievo, and a kind of hood at the angle or back 
uf the head,® (Plato XII, 4.) The hnaeo was made sometimes in the shap^ 
of a turtle head ’ without the hood.* Besides theja, there was a smaller spear or 
javolin (wawajo) thrown hy help of a loop (.rep) on the middle finger of the right 
hand, The bow and arrow* were not used in warfare, 

■ 25 . Teaks PORT. Camoes. 

The Lifuans used both single and douhJe canoes, as well as a kind of raft or 

The single canoes (Ac) had outriggers (hnapan), but I have no description of 
them in Mr, Sleigh's notes. Maclarlnne describes them )cs " simply the trunks of 
trees scooped out and sharpened at both enda, with an outrigger tied on with native 

* C/, Magic, ^ 58. 

* 'nie New ColedaDiuLQ sling is ligund by Uunbert. Alainre et Stipffitiiiatit, p, 

- ■' tJuslques-UM da ft« Citawtltca sont pareOa A ceax ile U gALd dn la CiJidnaie, qui ml «a 
fs», fuits Em fenne de pierhe, on KSsemblontau boc d'un Disoan de proio.** Juuim, Kotite, p. 371 . 

' Thew wniipori am figured by Tamer. Atmoa, p. SSU. Xintltett Yeurt, p. 312 , 
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ooid made from csoconut fibre. Tbe laijger ones liave a plank sewn to cacli end 
by native cord."’ 

The double canoe (AutTu) (Plate XUl, 1) mia lormed by titfo Ainglp canoes fijttsd 
together by transverse spars with »imet (plaited coconut fibre J. On these, midway 
between prow and steni, pkiiiks (tncAe) were laid, on wbie.b u house was cTected to 
dheltcr a hearth and fire for cooking. Each canoe had a mast ( 70110 ') and a large 
mat sail («nye«). MacfarUne describes them as " lumbering dangerona things •, 
being tied together by native striogt they are neither very secure nnr durable : the 
string rots, and often when out in a high sea the whole thing falls to pieces, leaving 
the natives to sink or switn.”" 

The double canoe wuh steered by a long oar (irij) worked in a aiimet net at the 
stflm ; an outrigger was, of coutbCt not required, 

No large double canoes were made on bifu on account of the absence of large 
trees, but they were obtained from New Caledonia. Rochas stated that the Lifnan 
canoes were the Hame as those in New Caledonia.* Accetding to Jouan the coast of 
Lifu is nnsuited for navigation.’ The word for paddle is .^alu " (Tei^faiu, Nengone 
rarii). C^jt was used for “ oar ” (lai «t, Nengone spara), 

26, AantoNOMY, 

My information with regard to Lifuan astronomy is very defective, but there 
is no doubt that some conBtellationa were named. In Mr. Slash’s vocabulary the 
Pleiades are named La Jini koke, and Orion b La jini Kahntfil^itiyU, in which fni 
is equivalent to ** wreath,"^ koka is tho yam, and wfiknyitehttyil is not oxplamed, 
In thft Bible tratwktion (Job Axirui, 31, 32), Arctnms ia f/rejn, and the words 
Oriona and Mazarofh as in the English arc used. 

In Nengone 0 re Bea is Arctuiua, 0 re TirkeM, the Pleiades, and in lai Ait'turus 
is Ufesa, and the Pleiadea are or ifuAudnyt, while Orion and Maazarotb 

are written OrioiMi and Mazarothe^ 

The morning star is ufiesiji Jinta loi; a meteor or comet legiewii'. 

27. Seasons. Thu Cai.eniiak. 

The year tnacate is reckoned by one season of ripened fruit to another, or by 
twelve mooua. It is divided into seasons, i(e ijin, or sowings, and the months, iu ten, 
arc counted, sitru being the interval of a mouth. The new moon, la mama teu, is an 
unripe moon, a inll moon is a complete or perfect moon. 

Definite seasons are t Hmi keda winter, hnaon summer, rtHrvKU the time of short 
days, drai iSlekeit the days of bringing in fiiat-fruits to the chief (February), ttmeittnile 


I Islori/ sf Lijvi UtissioH, p. 16. ' JUic. «(.. p- KJ- 

^ /Em £i0^aU^, p, (j- 3^3. 

* C/. nijffif gniimidAp of fioww^ aiitl /imJifl, liecklae^ 
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the time of pajisg the tnbute of food to the chief.‘ The following calendai, writtea 
by a Lifim, was sent to me by But. J. HiadfieJd. I boTe added as ^ as I can a 
translation; 

January—C'anofw. Ijine ihelekeu i angOe Mepu me ite tixe * 

&MSOD dI those (who oiv) ioLuid and (pj*) master uf 

ungate. £oh kwa ite itra haze iHateqai Angajatu mote hna mietne nyide 

them mshUij; hbze tbr great ahiof so that he 

hn angeie Lost «^o ite itra koko ki me yutu. 

to thofio af Loffj (pL) jam gUKi IetwI. 

Fobrnary.—ifoiofe. Ijine idkkeu troo pane hamiw la koko Jtoi ite qaie 

Smsm bring to £oft give the jam to (pLjoMnien 

tntae hane pi la ite tAupeie me jc^tnyi xeni koko. 

ptn ihiit the (pL) jQimg men jind ft omen eat jimi, 

March. — Ijine iohnyi la lite Efiganyinyi me engantfm^i 

ScASOCL the QkorripdHsdupte. nmi 

^1 Enganyinyi kohgii Ttge gai Evganyinyx kalopi ^ine cate la enyi. 

iamth imd north strong the wiiiil. 

April *—Teune Menu. Ijitte mentiitne la nojei ny^ koka. 

Mdnth'ol barreet Seoiioii harvest the (pL) new jaDU. 

mny.^JInaihedo. Ijine mom ase la koka qa Jt«A« hnado ke mm asekr 

Winter. Season take ail the jjhd frnmcnitside gunm d for die nil 

done la n^’ei ioka nge ijine tntji ae« la nege, ke ijine ase la ti6jei asmi. 

tetvJ of the (jd.J ynjii and ReasaD filled idl tb^ knd acm^on aU the (|il.) food. 

June. — Hnaihedo palaki. Ke teune jtine. As^' Ut koki^ qa kuhu hitado. 

winter cnntinuefl. numthof kin End tlie 3nin ^ni Qutaide gnsTind. 

July. — Teane qeti, Teune nyi qnne hmaea troa emyi. Ijine 

Month-of ckvirTii^. Sfontfonf make beginning agiLin tn niftivute, 'Fimt* 

Jo la qtmehne ta nojei ate hnei hnote q me lali ijem. 

tlie £af?o the [^J men hy 

Aug\iat . — Teme trohmnyi. Ijine troa atne la JtoJto e iuAii knadQ. 

Monthnjf dig up groond with fttiek. Tiioe to the ^moi nat gmund 

September. — Jin^e ne iihi. Kola jin^e sae la koio knado Teunt jin^pa 

gpithcr ihe jam ground Montb-af 

eiinyix 

October, TFcn^ftfntife, Jj^ne ikoiekeu la iieta lapa, Teutie fhepelu perufone 

Tkibute-of-yiuniE Season ottuEr vilUgeg Manth-oJ 

iro la ite fde i s Sni me oni %, 

thp fpl#} wnmen fiih biid and cat bdULatia-tmit and lli^b. 

^ AceorcLEng to F- Lambert^ the Kew Caledoninoit have two leaifoiu ^ hi>t j 

li&owr-m'qfnp cold ; <ir Uboua^ilov, |Jiinting nnd i^^iiJ-fa^cRK dealing. Mtturi, pp, 56^ 5ft. 
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KoTOmber.--?rt«raiw. Ijine amffjnniK la ndjsi ftjfima. lU nyima hi hi 

Seuof) sbow the (pl.> aanpi. {FL) wngp good 

me tie n^ma ka «*», ijitw njfia/* me aeai^i lo tie trahTimnyi me 

end (pi.) aoE^i had, StMon crack (pl) men 

foe nge ijine troa iiotesae la tie ihupfteaiji, 
ifftinen oxid tirafr to ruu-away-with the Ipl.) ytiung-men. 

Deoember.—Sates*. Snaoni, Peitgone taia hajie ate he nue triji b* itffe). 

Sununei- ^ y™ 

Ante la nyipt hnaoni te ganuas, Ijine eeia aintnyi la ioka iaagcQe 

Thro the wel summer Time glow hu-ge the yam tonj 

me hmeteafie tie ftye <w me nyei A»tte me. Ijine tru la engi 

luvd l.aiiiina-riiirapa(pL) piiUont all and (pl> tituh Time big the wind 

me 

and bigh-bTE>ak-Hto^ 

28. MEAEtrttiC!ic^”r op Time. 

Thfl daye aie coonted from “ to^iay," h drai fJete. Backimid the days aifi : 
dtf, mdi, yeetciduy p erfrenitSa, day before y^terday, edre^olepai, the second day before 
yesterday, cifeAttytf, four days ago. Forward the days are: danyi, to-morrow, etij* 
day alter to-morrow, cifcme, aecond day after to-morrow* 

The time of day was indicatfid by namea for the several degreea of light, or hy 
naming the poaition of the erm in the heavens. Noon wae deaoribed as the Btm 
when and where we catiH look np,"* or the ** fftl li n g off of a hat, 

■Rie day, dnii, waa thus divided : — 

L Sine jidf momitig twibght (lit. piece of night). 

2. Lg kafiQ ne lair dawn. (£a teiteaiji iota iai^ the morning star.) 

3. Piny5, the aim jnat appearing above the horizon. 

4. La hmakant/, moroing. (£flt <? hmakany^ morning light,) 

5. Maeaineke}&, forenoon. 

©. Wdiwde hhtdosi^ forenoon (lit. dry on I^ves). 

7, 3miipaj5^ noon. 

8. afternoan. 

La h^ik^iy evening, 

10. Kola ha IS Jajo, eun alMwii to set, {Uke ca i jo, i*ya of setting sun.} 

11. Lo h' la jOp Sun gone down . 

12. I h^Uhde of, diuik. 

13. Omomis Ac, dusk. 

14 . MelShetn, dftrknesa. 

ID. /td, night. 

16. in Anffngipo j*d*> tnidiiiglit. {XdiiM tnaii Aon, densely daik.1 
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29. GrEOdfUFEUCAL KNOWIiEBOE. 

The geographical knowledge of the Lifuima was apparently very limited. They 
were acquainted with the other isknds of the Loyalty Group, and ^th the roast 
of Now CaJedOdia, but had no knowledgo of the islands of the New IlEbrideB lying 
to the north. (C/. FolkTalea,) The island of UVeap Le., lah waa called Eath^. 
The native tmme of Lifu La Defau (<? almost Jf), the word Lifu being the MAr6 name. 

30. NATnaAn HiSTonv. 

The only mdigeDOUEi mammals in Lifu were a Email rat or mouBe, qji, &bd a 
speciea of bat (Pteropus) calleil tkihlr or These names are quite diatinci 

from thiise given in Nengone and lai. In Kengone the rat is called aarfi, the bat 
adraiti. The lai names are tip, rat, and bd, hat. 

The pig and dog were introduced and their names are of foreign origin. “ Pig 
ifl puaka in Lifu and Nengone, bnaka io lai. ** Dog ” is va<lai or hdi in Lifu, jwki 
in Ncngoncj hdi in lai.® 

The whale was known to the Lifuans and called tesimapi. 

A bird, dni ka (flying ammalb was distingaished from animals which walk, 
otti ka iro, and from Bshes, dni i, but small birds were also called um^, from tbe 
word cOj small, and the prefijc wa denoting aomething round, compact or fmitlike,* 
Some simdl creatures have names formed with child, as in the following list. 

Some bird uauies are : dove, piny ; pigeon, meieili; hawk, Atcu; a small 
hawk, netdie hnaeu ; heron, xeia na gye ^ owL many or men ; weaver-bird, fiiihi ; 
a swallow, etc, 

Reptiles : turtle, sewm ; snake, une. 

Fishes: sharks cote ; a yonng shark, fckiete ; a puisonciuti kind of fish^ Aupune 
m ; a voracious fish^ U?e. Other marine creatures or objects were: sponge, 

idra^ca ; pearL inesala ; octopus, ialre ; cuttlefish, nimez ; coral, : sea ^ihells 

generallVi ^tsipalalh. 

InsectB, etc. : ant, iej¥: wasp, mumu ; buttei:fly,/eii|/i?w ; moth, nekd ifmifen ,• 
caterpillar, hapke; inyi (a green variety] - a larva which io|tim otothing, 
fnajatAi^u * flyi ; blowfly, fienge teij ; mosquito, ire&il ; gnat, neJcdtvata ; 
cockroaclu tenya; locust, tit (deatnicfive), sipa (harmless]; louse, flea, ote ; 
i[ol body). 

Gther small creatnres ; snail, haptjce m knit, catei ; spider, np^ nonya ; cobweb, 
ixefiy^ i no- 

Pumice stone ** is washed on shore (at Toka) by the sea* and the nari% ea 

* Hpiutp liAiAfr with the mnipmcaJ pruKi^ jm umbrcUji. Xeluip tncAHn “ thh ^^lo^^e-wmg^d,** 

^ r/. xS&moiin Todgi^ ftAmtDEiiicv Maori ponta^ pig; ^tucitui ult, Boifatoiiga^ 

MaoH, Tffliga J:Kn\ Tahiti urir dog. I do nqt know the origiD of poilai or 

* Cf, naa^a^ frjot. fmsn cfl, leg, wadid, a buttnn, a bng, a. ball, erte. 
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fotmerlY tbonght it whh the dang of tho whale! It no doubt oomea fitim the volcano 

At 

In natning plants many spocics had difitiaot namea for the leaves, fruit or 
flower. A leaf generally was d§ ar (fcHrin^+ being any tree i a fruit was 
or tteiw in composition^ and a bltt^om. Some diatindave plant; names art 

as foUowa:— 

Coco-palm, nu ; a duster of palms^ inu '- or knmge nu ; coconut, wto ; young 
nnt^niakanu ; y^tj young nut^verwgde ; oU^ onomiiiei Ar ; the cloth-lilre integument, 

also the edible core, 

Banana : plant, mcirun *■ fraitt icowawa ; bunch of fruity iwanaxca^ ; ripe 
banana, waithimed€ ; a sweet kind, % 0 ummQma ; grated and prosae^l fruit, mtitra ; 
flower, sisa. 

.Sugar cane : wia ; leaves, 

Breadfruit; tree, on ; fruit, 

Maize : wntdes ; flower of maize^ Hsn. 

Melon: wanalhim. 

Yam : ko&o ; ainall jams growing on larger, qdru 

3L Natural Phenomena. 

The vanous phenomena of nature receive distinct names, even tboiigb of 
dmilar character. A large cloud ia awe ; the clouds collectivdyi iie iawe ; a smal] 
cloud, wanatve ; and the douilless sky, ujoac. Eain gciiCTAfly is unani ; u gentle 
shower^ hn^mukn^^ or teije ne fTicdlefi^ (lit.t w^cepiog of baby)^ 

Lightning Is tafneke ; thunder, hedmg ; a lambow^^ 

Similar disctimination b applied to other phenomena^ a current in the sea 
is tMec, but a atfoug current is ; the sea, &na§^i^ (cIlIefe^ 
the billows, but the deep sea is kmhem or gajui, or hnahed^f the deepest sea j hok^ 
a wave. 

A wind id myi ; a strong windj h enyi ka ; a hurricane, trme ; a calm, 
haodrai; waterspout^ idtc xdje (from bundle. x6je, to cut). 

32. Wixua. DrsECTtoN. Poists ov THE COMi-ASg. 

The names of the winds in Lifu ore dbtinct from the terms used to indicate 
direction. The north wind ia the south Qpu, the east and the west. Erh 

In the vocabulary 1 find kumemajm [Wete dialect] aud (Loei dialect) 

for the south-east, but whether for wind or direction is not clear, Tlie woida are 
apparently compounds, but arc unaxplainad. Hunie is the lalo of Piuea, Houth-eaet 
of Lifu. 

* 6. Turner, A'iftet«n Pwa, p. 304 

3 J}S and umj Tepri?9nnt iIm GUiriTnaii Melaiiefii^ worda rav And trua, leaf and frul^, 

* [n tiheae wuidfl i is tlifi jiJci|Frocil os in Fiji mu 
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The words used for dii^ction are a eeriea of rdntfd woida which are evidently 
connected with certain verba of motion, and particles denoting movement. Thus :— 
North: kdapi (distant)« ciepi (near) j northward, aihpi, 

South: ioiojr (distant), (near); southward, mtepi, aikjej 
East: ioki^ (distant), faAw{iiearl ; eastward, cahmiju (distant), (near), 

oAk, hp\ 

West: kue (distant),-(nEiar) ; westward, mhmip (distant}, kokmijr (near), 

ahue^ hu€r 

In these w^ordB fijpi means go outwaitl lojt^ ** go inwani **; pi, out. forth ; 
j>, oft, up; jifj down. 

The word for “ direction ” is j^rane, literally “ a part, side, district 
The words given may be used as nonne with a preposttiQn, or as adjectives, 
nQjejoxu tte cakmijr^ the ehiefe all of the north; ta knit £ aslepi^ the forest 
in the south ; itt n^f e ademijr\ the country in the north ; or la no/e A-erfopt, the 
north country ; atigat' a inijike ttotro qa koM^^ they journeyed from the oast. 

The forms Aepi, Aej^^ At^, are apparently verbal ; they appear os ad.verbs, 
and with the causative prefix a and transitive suffix -we as verbs, kmiite a rite 
meke Au/~, three stood facing the west; goimTie akiene, the side enet, side made 
east. 

r find- the following compound terms: ahie e south-east; jb%'^ e 

south-west; kdapi £ kur, north-west. 

3d. AniTHMiirrLC, 

There was no simple method of counting or tiATtiing high numbers until suitable 
wprrls were introduced by Euiropeans. 

The numbers from one to twenty were counted on the fingers and toos, each 
hand commencing with the thumb and each foot beginning with the big too* The 
native numemls dearly indicate the method of countings 

The notation is imperfect vigesimal, i.€h, a vige^aimal aystcin based on the 
quinary. 

The simple numerals from “ one ” to lour ” are: I, oa, otw / 2, ; 3, kmn ; 

4, £k£- 

Five is Iripi, which has no cnnnoctiou with the word lor ** band,” 

The numerals frotn six to nine are:: fi, cangemm / T| ; 8, kSningeuien ; 

lu th^ CO, imt koni^ €te are the numerals for 1^^ nge is the oon- 
jimctjon ** and,” wid wren is probably for vnwn, hand. Thus ca-n^-wten, for cn^e- 
ime^p one and a hand*^ 

* Tlio correspooding worila m Neuftmci an? : 1, #a ; 2, rw£ ; 3, ; 4, m<. tn lais 

I* kJf4ca : 2, : 3, Ama ; 4, wii. 

* Nmgci^i? I 5, / lumd, u^uittc. ImI : 1 Ad^64n^ ; houtl, Jin^ni£fi4 

^ Nesgoiie: 6-0, dango n«, foDowed by the simpla namcrols 1-4=. f si : 6-a, ix niui, 

IcilLawod by ninple mimenls. 
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** Ten *' is iwpi, whicli coErespomis to irtjw. and in which pi may be either an 
abbreYiation of iripi or the tme root. Lue is ** 

The THimbeT^ from U to 14 are: 11. cafa?, luato^ iortiJbp eJca&o. These are foimetl 
Irom the numbers 1 to 4 by the siuffix -fc>, Y^hich takes the place of n^nen in the 
number fr<im 6 tn % Possibly Jb may be connected with the preposition kd, to 
or belonging to. A comporiaou of the words for " iiiigers ** and " toes ” shows & 
somewhat simiUr iiae of Ime is hand,” m “ loot," u^ana a fruit. Hence a 
finger ” is iroJto-foj-tflte and a toe ” wa 7 iii-ka-ai, in the plural i-wana-kadmt anil 
i-w«»a-b' 0 £i» hterollya collection of fruits to the hand or foot- Thiia eako may 
perhaps be explained as ” one bdotiging to [another haiid)i a difficalty being the 
omission of the following nonn." The nnmhera from 11 to 15 may be fonned by 
addition thus : 11. luepi ; 12, utpi nge luete : 13, hiepi Tige k^ite ; 14, luepi 

ekd^; 15. htepi trijn. Fifteen k kmipi, from iSni, three, and pi. It corre¬ 
sponds to tripi and Impi. 

The numbers from Ifi to 19 are formed from 1 to 4 by the addition of qaihano : 
Ifij ; 17, lueqaiktno ; 18. koniqaihun<o ; 19, These arc un¬ 

explained** 

Twenty ** is m nie, hieially one man*” '' forty," fwafe. two men. and bo cm. 
all the intermediate numbers being formed by addition, as, 24, m nie nqe ; 
50, IwtB nqt bi^pi; 99. cfoite Ji^c eheqaikano. Ca handed is used for 100> 

The numerals may be used with tie plural signs: la. tie tenge Itiaka^ twelve 
bnakfltB, and when used of persons, are preceded by ala, which is eqaiv^Lknt to the 
Polyneflion toka or U/a ; la ah ItmJb, the twelve (porsons),^ In the fomi of canaalive 
verba with prefix a and sulEx n(e}^ the numerab take the noun prefix hia and then 
become ordinalst h hna a luen, the second; la hm aJuePi^^mewen, the seventh. 
" The first ” is la hnapan. 

^ Ncegoue : 10, raice btiqdifl, fingerj. lai i 10+ (/*, twi^^ 

jMiad+ ont), 

a Nengopfi£ Lti rewe ttdiemns n.f.«ar* etmtnr. ovBrplas); 12-14, by uumg 

Uni qr 4 M instead of an in tic fon^itobg phriiap. foi: 11-14, lihenj^ia kt jitui (fiua. aiorv), 
follDUrtd by the auatei^ 

^ XEngotiD; 15-19, by mibstltatiiig the expresflams for 5-^ Tor sa m those tut 11-14. leii s 
1,^ tc fwfi lhabung; 10—19, by nddiDg thfl simpla numerals 1—4 tb ttic phrase, 

i-a ihdittng tt «uu. 

* Xfsngonfl: i;9* *r rt {one tlie man) j 40, fniN; re irjornc, two iaen+ eto+^ the intermocibu® 
teriB by addition of wofd for ten* Jai: SK>+ jtAdm ai, at al t« (a^, man ^ ccamplcl^i : 

40+ h ^^a^ {K, dnid prefix); 60, tnii niol (iJii, |iliira] prefix). The intermediate by sdifing 

/i&flfiyiita 

^ Nenpone: 

^ Ast ^i-lru-we, to make great, from fnr^ grest. The caosative fnnn 1* guneroily i*ii«l in 
langon^wF tn indimto tho nimxctal adverbs onoe, twice^ throe ~ Hrm^ + ctr. Thi® uie 
\e not found in lifo. nllhon^^ the mrmprml, not cmjsaiivn, li nised a» a V€Erb i a a 

limy tbjoo do {whm a ia ihp mark af the pnswiut tnimeb thinl time, or 

three timnfi- NraigoTtn fmlfixE* w* and lai H tn ferm tlw oiditsala 
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34. Recobps. 

Before the introduction of writing, records were made by tying knots in a string 
SB aids to the memory. Memagca were sent by moans of these strings from one cihief 
to another, tmd were usually only communicated to or by the ebJofs. In this way 
was notified the impendiiig death of a chief, or some calamity about to befalj n 
district, the string being knotted by the person projecting the evU, A warning 
was seat to a friendly district or person m the same way. The number of knot* 
in the etring indicatal the nnmber cif points to be communicated. The name of 
this knotted string is not recorded. Tlte verb “ cal] to rcmembtance ” le tam^Ffie 
or omezeje. The word tuai, adopted from the Samoan, is now generally used in 
Lifuan for " book,*'* “ To write " is cmyiAnny, and " a wriring ” ctnyiJiaa, “ To 
comit or read ” is e, '* a reading ” la kna e. 

.4, covenant mutual promise or mairLage agreement, was reconloiJ 

by carving (iromrjif":) on a doorpost in fremt of the house of one of the parties. 

35, OtJRREKCY, MkSSUBES. 

There is uo mention of curreney in Mr, bleigh^s notes. Codrijigtcm states that 
a hmid made of the red fur under the care of the fiying-foa was formerly used in 
the Loyalty falatiilB as a medium of exchange,* 

The only measure of length was the fathom, knafatif. 

36. SiCNAliS. 

A lire was kindled as a aigtial from one island to iiiiothar to indicate death or 
some trouble in time of wnr. A fire wodd also be ustvi to show a landing place 
wliea a canoe was approaching tlie shote after dark. 

37. pEltSOttAl, HvmESE. 

fn a ptwr condition of health the natives often neglected personal cleunlinees, 
and thought wasbng would induce illness. For an invalid who had spat two yearn 
in his house ujiwashtH), Mr. Sleigh prescribed washing as a remedy, with excellent 
results. The first Lifu primer had a leswou : Don’t go out during public womlji|) 
to (nyijfe pick out and eat fleas.’* 

38. SirK.Ni£ss. MEniriNE. SunoEnv, 

Astbma and other forms of lung disease are e.\tremely prevalent on Lifu. This 
may bo due partly to the moist climate and partly to the heated and close etato 
of the iuterior of the native dwellinpa. Rlcphautiasis occura. and syphilitic affeetioiie 

* TOa erigmallv meant tlie morkiiw nr |iottem im niapu or natiTc rloth. 

■ pp> ^24-1125. 

TIJL, i:LTTr. 


T 
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have aerioofly aff«ted pjany ot the popolatlon. BochaR estimated that at least 
a third of the people suffered mote or leas from scrofulous afections** 

Mr. Skigh gives the foUowing list of silmeutB amuog the Lifu people. 


Fever, Ideulfii ta irei. 

Dropsy, iAimoi. 

Dysentery, ttongc madra. 
Piles, Huli axel. 

Itch, ixdci. 

Boils, tAeiwJt, kuthontf^ piagot. 
BiUousness or bile, siKiiemeyot- 
Sick sensation, 

Cough, eti. 

Sonstroke, Aao ctiuyony. 


Blister, ku/Jioag, 

Ulcer, sore, piagdi, Jnmvila. 
Palsy, paralytic, ate kaget^. 
Creeping sensation, ««ia« la ite 
ugongo. 

Numbness, tha idei ta t(e»* 
Deafness, eimihnagengf- 
Dumb, Aunt. 

Scrofula, putgiil, 

Consumptiou, wegeju. 


Sickness was thought to b**™ b«^ V wtong-doiog on tbe part 

oI the aunorct or by witchcraft practised by some malicious perron. In the fonuefr 
case the afflicted person was often interrogated aa to what evil he bad done. A 
frequent way of inflicting disease was by imprecation or by various magic ntea, 
such ns placing skins of banana Emit or other refuse near the house door of the j^on 
who was to be injured.* Hence one form of the verb mw, to be sick, is mec^e pi, 
to be cursed. One of the native Christian teachers regarded the ebildlessncss of 
his wife as caused by some such ceremony, and asked Mr. Sleigh wbctlier he might 
use means to remove the came. Sickness was also aroribed to a demon. Aoierntja, 
seen in dreams. Fits and convubious were thonght to be the result of the inHaence 

of an evil spirit. 

In medical treatment the sap and juices of plants, and prcfsared leave&p were 
largely used, and hence a common name for medicine is ite dra»e nnoe, or dSeinae 
fleavN of tree). Sea water is a conunoo and favourite form of medicme. Children 
with their parents will stand in the sea sod drink from a vessel held aloft, pouring 


^ Rodiea let-Afki. ' L« uatiorli de« loyalty pariiiiM™t i 

mdadi». qne l« C-MdouiHi*. J’ai Oiji fait c^jnnaitre que les Bont trda mn.miin.» 

parmi ims. flio a*«> P®™ iialiitanu de U CulMaiiie. On y vmt n*=i 

tnidque» Kottros, dleclintt que b n'lii iftnudii vne !ji gnuide term. .In mppoU* h *w 
qna oea ^udig^o^ a'ont pogr a nUrtuver que le liwt de lean dums el nne eiu Hamiiilm vo oataom!. 
Camme iln font im veritaLId nbua de I'oau de iiiisr. car di m pmment k diw imfjpittvc et wcmu^tive 
deii& fw« ivw Kmeias, 3 ng Bjwit paa impoaaibfc qtie «tte vicieioo * numwe 
part Bii ^ €nt^ri!ws ir^s roBnnunea pnnnj Ivi tubem . on lu e 

aoialueUBCB victinifiB.'* lie* LaguUif, p. S2. m i i i 

T.wMl -rb fuivs: “Comroe ila n*nt ct abniwnt dc r™n d" Waliidee, ila 

* pucEenl pour' arr 6 lgr tc ml; m bonng paur h pmvggir," cf 

It '22)0 

* Cf pHwUi* of nimtfc M dwcribal by Bev, VT. Gray. Archiv Jie A’rtggsr... 

Vn. ISat. 234. Also in Flii, T. WUiamB. Tyt «ul tii f LonJ™. 18S4, p, 21<t 
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tli« water into their iQoutlu- Sea water is frequently taken m calabashes to ack 
frien'ls inland, 

Alacfarlane liescrtbes the trcatmeiit i '* For iill onlinarv ailmenta gea water is 
the remeiiy, mui of that they drink a prodigious t^uaatity. In order to make them 
vomit after drinking it, they use the bark of a certain tree, Coveriog it ovct with 
leaves, they tie it up, and with this they Java the water Into their mouths until they 
have swallowed nearly a lucketfol (they declare that they can take two bucketsful 1}. 
Thon,like distended leeches, they lie or roll on the grass or rend niitil they vomit, 
after whicli they say they are well and feel strong, although it sometimes proves 
fatal,”1 

Some vegetable styptics are used, and foinentationa arc made with hot leaves. 
The boily is rubbed with the leaves of the bnsh mfrat/i in order to remove pain. 

Diseases w^iwe also supposed to be curable by charms. 

The natives of Lifu had considerable skill in surgical operatjons. They have 
wonderfully treparuied, removing a portion of the sknlJ and teplaring it with a piece 
of coconut shell. Pressure on the brain is frequently relieved by scraping, ajwl 
thus making thin a part of the skull, Phlehotomy {xSje la iYc». cutting the body) 
is extensively practtBecl, often to such an extent as to cause blindness, or, if the patient 
was a child, very serinus injury, 

lUacfarlatie says : “ For all pains and bruises they cut with u piece of a glas-i 
bottle, A nun with n pain in hi.s fiead would never suppose that it arose from thi" 
state of bis atuniarh. He must cut hb bead at the very place where he feels the 
pain. They lantM; for the most trivial things. About two years ago flBTl) a native 
on the south aide of Wide Bay had a pain in his neck, was applying the usual remedv, 
cot his throat, and died. If their chililren get the least hnoek they moat be laneeiJ, 

I have known a child to fall, or rather roll off, a board imly raised three inches from 
the ground, on which account the parents felt that they niiiat lance it."* 

U9- Music AND Daxces- 

Onc word, uyiitia, is used in Ijfu for instrumental and vocal muinc, A few names 
and deaetiptious of musical jostminents are found in Mr. Sleigh’s vocabukiy. Tie 
irvttu is a shell (cuneb) trumpet. The UTap? is made of coconut-palm leaves tightlv 
ooiled and held in each hand. MTicn the coils arc stnuEh together a dull, thudlike 
sound b produced, and the instrument is used to keep time in dances. The hoho is 
some kind of wind instrument, pipes (?). 

In Nengone the shell trumpet is cuca ; the equivalent of (Vmpei is arir, and of 
AoAo, guehon. In lui the shell trumpet is Irntru, the iVrape is called hmvyhti, and th*;: 
pipes afjtouri. I have do mentjcin in the vocabularies of a drum, except in lai, where 
the wool UHcd, -ptOe, SQggesta an introduotion from Samoa. The Samoan pait ia a 
small wooden dram carried on the arm, and was introduced there from Tahiti. 

' Sforjf p/ /flCn tfiMwa. p. H, ■ (Jjj. pp. 14^15. 
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Tha dances, p'l (witli shouting, nteeue), ol the Ufiiaitfl appeal: to have consistel 
4 if orgaoized Tnovements or drill, and mock combats. RochaH gives the lullnwing 
doscriptioa; — 

La dance eat pour em ootntnc pmuJ? lea voisins uii veritable passiuii. Je 
ti’abuacrai pas de la patience du lecteui jiisqu’A lui reprt5aentcr pour la ewonde foie 
tea flcenoi bnrbana ct bufleaqiiea oil line troupe do flauvages mis a'a^itont avi* ime 
Horte de Irfinfeie autour d'tm feu de join* Cea cxetmtiotui chotalquea, qnoique fiun- 
(.leptiblefl de nombreunes auivant les locslitcs et- sulvant le eaptioc Hu niuiuent, 

ont tmites un air de iamille qm Ics mpproche Biiiguliercment. Ccs dauBce qui 
trahisscat rwrfuts lea iafltiiurts de Ea lubricity, revfitent on d’autres dreonstJincfia im 
raTOotera gunrrter ct ffirocc, lei comme en NouveUe-C’alddttnie, les femmea n’y Bont 
pnint oduTiftes; dies font lears tlanses a part et souventavee un liceuce quj ^gaJe 
tout CE qu’on produisa'it janialfi on ce geiiro rknfl lea mjntires de la bomie dccsse. ’ 

MflcfarlanB gives the following details of a dance witnessed bjr himwlf ; 

*' The pomrle was about nine miles itJand, n beautiful plaiu about 7l)tl yMiis 
long and 150 broiid, covered with gtaea, and auriounded bv a few large shady trees 
and low bush. When I aniveiJ prepaxations were heing made fur the feast ; sotiift 
were dressing and painting for the ilanee; the flingnia were away in the bush pmctls- 
iijg for their^perforiiiance. 1 was received kindly by the king, who politely pcrfonticd 
t he part of a liwt . Tie eond uctnd me to Itk bouse, ga ve me some sugar canoandtheu 
led rae roimti tbe numerous anri inimnnse piles of yams, nllntting me ray portion as 

hie guest. 

" I took my pofdtiou under one of the large filiady treca, A groat numbiif ul 
speotatoTS were pi’escnt from all fiarts of the island, who stood round the pamde. The 
centre was cleared, nnd all eyes vi'ete directed toward the farthest end of tbe p^^bi. 
There was a kind ol brcothlesa expectation when out rushed two men from the busli 
nnd ran towards ua with all their might. They baxl each a spear and look«l terribly- 
excited, Their faces were |)ainted blnck us ebonj', and their eyes looked as though 
they wooM leap from their sockets. They ran about forty yards, then stoppwl 
suddenly and shook their spuam nt us, and threw graBsand dirt into the air iu the moHt 
tieliant mniiner; they then ran Ivock, but before they got to their plnoea two oLhcit 
rushed out aud went through the same geaticulations. This was continual until 
the oompanv drew near, which during the whole time were slowly approaching. 
(iu they came slowly and oidcriy, each with some food in his or her hand, aud singing 
as they advanced. Wheu they arrived at tlie centre of the plain, they fomied a 
circle, and contiiiued walking round, circle withiu circle, until ad liad oumc up and 
wern moving round. They then laid the food in a heap and retired. The heralds- 
soon appearwJ. This body is composed of young, strong, active men who can run 

• In Dun, lii. 4, \a iroaitBleJ ia 4 ** trom eaw'jt, K* prodaini, imAch- 
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and well. On llnri occ^iim tluey wtire t:ijri{Im;t.Uig n JSijuare of natives 

about ten deep, cloaeljr pn^kecJ. Tlie ouE&ide line^ of the squnrc were compoged of 
lie tnUegt men, who -ftere not {vaulted nor m &oy \my deirorated i they kept bo 
eloaely together, and movetl m ulowly, as to make it mipo&iible to see therf rentur. 
The bemidfcf, 03 before, ran out by ealliDg out the iiEtmea of their fulierQ ani l 
eldefd. ^ WTieu the square was o[q.>osite w here we sat they atooil atill for a few loJiiiiLeH. 
then two or three of the hemlrif^ stand iTig at a distauec mn towTmJs them fuiiuiialy, 
apparently in a state of thy greatest excitement ; wicn they came to the ceolte 
of the front line, they taihied ikdr duhti ua if to cleave the eknlls i>f those before 
them, upon whidi the frout line auddeiily parted hi tlie ceutxe and a scene hurst upon 
our xiow which I shall never forget. It was so remarkable, yo unexpected, and 'll! 
sudden, and it was accompamed by a shout of admimtiou froiu tie spectators which 
resiiuudod far and wide* Thera strKKl a stjuare of women about inn deisp, their 
fiicca painted Jet black and shining us though they had been French jmlhihed, their 
persona dccomted with jdicli, and oruamentfl ; each held in her hand a kirn I 

of boaqoet made from u fibroUH root, snowy white, and there they st<wxl like statues, 
erect and still, in linsa ^Ksilectly straight. The only perceptible inntion wiia that of 
the forefinger, by constantly luaviag which they kept the Bbres of their boaquetK 
perpetuEtUy trembling- Wlieu the applause had ceaseri among the spnetators a 
female voice Vtoa heai\} from tho midst of the ^qoure. At hmt it was very low, bur 
it warbletl highei and higher until it reached the hiylie.^l pitch, whm all the otherj^ 
suddenly joined iu and as guddeuly stopp?d again. This was i-tmtirmed for a little 
while, vrheii all at once the back linc^ commenced stamping with ami foot, and the 
front line ffdl of! in a dance^ which consisted in a number of uiovements and LueniDgs 
not at aU remarkable for their gracefitlucda* The stamping i|uiDkened and strength- 
ened until the ground ^ook beneath iis. Niimbeiri frnm the crowd threw prefients 
of native proi>erty to the dancers^ and when the sLiigiiig and stamping hail b€?come verv 
loud aiul quicks and the dflncei\s hail wrought ihem^eK es tip to a state of gimt excite^ 
mentp the w^hole wuirii suddenly brought to a close by a great Skhont. The singing theji 
L-ommcnced m before, then tlitii stamping, then the Bceond line came forward as dancers, 
rinj rto they continued for alMiut an hour* after which uU retired. 

" After a short interval the heralLk appeared again, aimouncing the approach of 
a second body. These were aurruunded liy tall men like the others, who parted a?* 
before, revealmg a square of men silting, e;ich with a amaSl drum in hia handn Singiiig 
cummenced as with tho woiiicji, all joining in the chorus Aftiir a short time ihev 
commenced beating with their driioia, upon whiuh the fore line broke off in a dance ; 
it mudi like that of th* women and terniiDatiH] iu a simikr way. It was now near 
auiiset. The company formed themflelves into dancing parties of about fifty in eacli 
group, and commanceTil the common native dance: this I knew was bkcly to Laal 
through tile night, acconipamed by all IdinlH qf wickeiJneM.^^ 

^ ^elkimatiriiFi, Xo_ riil 


* tif Lifu pp. 8-LL. 
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TIiLb was tlie last, heath™ least oa Lifu t a number of the natives havi ng embraced 
ChriattaiiitT, the remainder were never atrong enough to get up a EtmilaT f east,^ 

A description of a mock combat is given by Rochas: “ Outre Je* danses, Ics 
armiilacrcs de combat font ics delicca des indigenes. Deux partia enncims a'envoient 
rteipioqucmfint une gtele de knees innocentes, ckst-inliw: de moiccaus de Lois 
legeis ct ^moussea aus eitrfmitfe qiie chacuti a a etcur d’^viter, ce qui neceasite des 
prodigus de g^'nioastique et d’adiease; lea partis chargent et hattent en retiaitc 
alteroativement, puk eafin sc m^leut, s’entte-chofiuenfc juaqu’a ce que la virtoiie se 
d4inde d’nn c5t4 nu que, ia ktigue terroRsant 5 ta fols I’lin ct Fautre porh, le combat 
fiuisae fuute de cnmlmttaiits, Ces excici es lorcfej qui nc aont pas moins h la mode 
aiix Loyalty qu'en Nouvcllc-Cakdonie, ct apres Itsquela nn se conche imprudem- 
nient sur ie sol, au grand air, nu et misselaut dc sueur,; nc emit point otmugeie au 
d4veIoppcment dca tnaladLe? qui afiligent ces po'pulations*’'* 

40. SALUtATlOXS. 

There seems in early timea to have been no very dehiutc form of salutation 
except the question on meeting ! Whither gocst thou ? ^Hic actual words varied 
ftrtpnr.ling to the rank of the person addressed as, to n chief : JSiiti cAieti ie f 
to a auperior; Tro ityi> is ? or Tro mjip ti to an equal; Tta ed^r Now 
ihe Samoan expression Tahfn t has been introduced ami ia very generally used. The 
French lion soit i is also uactl in meeting and bidding farewell, but without reference 
to the time of day. In the letter case words are usod expressing longer or shorter 
time of absence, definite or indefinite, or final parting. 

41. Various Sodiai, Customs. 

1. Thk Eneehu.—" Ou Lifu it ie customary to select from amongst etrangers 
.lingle special friends, with whom they are connected by mutual good offices. These 
ace called cfleftuittf. The eiieAmM feels bound to provide food and lodging for liis friend 
when he vkita Mm, and will assist him in any way he can, when he needs it, ami 
ia return expects the same good treatment when occaaiou offers. * Pao, a Raro- 
tODgan, the first misainnary from Mar4 to Lifn, was eneftwu to Bula the chief* 

2. HosfrTALnT.'—The natives are givtai to boapitality to show 

hospitality; hena, a gumt), and presents of food play an important port in all 
eexemonies* Messrs, Drummond and Harbutt give the following aceount of a 
pTesentation in 1657, " Shortly after wo reached the teachcr'a house, the people 
ol Wctch (i.e‘i Wkte) approached, walking in regular procession ami each carrying 

^ MwfafJjme, p- 1% * Lor/aU^t p, 

* Nate that and n-sfip^ jitej diul inwotims, * perncm o( rank bciiig ocioompBiued or 

supposed to b* iiJTOiiipiimeii by an abLtiidaxit 

^ jSiorj of Lija. .Uim™ p. 27. 
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a yadi or fiab^ Tlioy marched first m single atid formed a circle launil tlic teachci'fl 
land, le±£sening the interior space as they gathered in until they were four or fiye 
men deep; they then laid down their yams and fish in order, which mode one large 
bosip. They then retired, and made mom for the people of Ipahnc^ where we then 
were. These approached with their fish and yams in the samo regular order, and 
laid them down m anoLher great heap. They made no speech, as h the custom 
on such an occasiofi in Samoa, but quietly retired and sat down a short, ilistance 
nff/'i 

3i DaiNKi^ru. — ITieac natives, aa W'cU as those of the Isle ol Pines^ hava a 
pel ulUr mode of drinking which appesm awkward to a £uro^>ean ; they throw 
the head back, with the mouth open^ hold the calabash up w ith both handB, and allow 
the water to run down the gullet ; this is done to prevent the vessel touching their 
Hjjs, as it would be couHidered unpolite for several pcTsons to drink out of the same 
calabash. They suznetimes roll up a long leaf in the form of a tube, insert one end 
into the calabsah, and drink out of the other; when thU plan ia adojited the Leaf 
is ill ways changed when passed to a stranger."'^ 

42. FoLK-TAnEa. 

So far as 1 know, no ooUeotions of folk*talea have been made iu the native 
languages of the Loyalty Islands. Mr. Sleigh had none^ and all that have been 
recorded are found in an English version in the Bev, Sp Macfariane^a of Lifu 
These 1 transeribe hem 

L Th^ Finding of the Logtdiy Istondi. 

" A noted old warriDr ascended a high rock with a tong fiahing-liiiE and large 
hook. He threw oat hia line to the west and hauled up the island of Uvea^ the 
supposed directiou of his line having ever eiooe been the route to that bland, and 
canoes generaUy start from the point whore he is eaid to have stood, although 
suinetlmes they have to go many piilea out of their tme course to get to it. The 
old fellow threw hin line nut to the south, and drew up New Caledonia. Hu then 
threw out hk line again to the east and hauled np Mare. He tried north ward, bu± 
his lino broko ; ao that they knew nothing of the eikteace of the New Hebrides 
group, until made known to them by foreigneni."^* 

2 , The Origin of Yam^ and Ikaih. 

** The natives have no idea of the origin of the firut man : they only know that 
his name was WalelimeiTLe f that he bad a wife and sons, and that he lived in peace 
and plenty. At that time tbere was not any sickness or death, and it waa not 


* Sanwan Rr.porter^ OembeTt 1^57, 
■ Siorg <j/ JUfu *JXk 


“ Cbeyne, p. IG. 

* Fur h\B otigiD, c/. No. 7, 
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necesgaiy to wijrk in plantations, Ijccanse tlm food grow ^pontaneoimly ami in 
abundance. It appears tliat the sods of old Walelimome had the pow^t of changing 
themselves Into blfda, beasts and reptiles at pleasure. 

“On one occasion the eldeat son, in the Inrm of a rat, w^ent on an e^cploriiig 
expedition, bormg bis way tlnongh the earth until ho came to tho residence of an 
old mmij the chiel of the lower regicins. This old thief lived upon yamB, of which 
there were nol any at that time on Lifun The Lifuan observed that the old tuan 
kept the yams for liJmspIfr and ofered him ather food J he asked to taste the yuuiB^ 
but was told that they were for the old chief aJunfif and that to take them would 
eost him hia life. The son of Wa!eUnieiii^ however^ did not believe thiB, anih 
watching hifl opportunity, picked up a yum* and made for the surface of tie earth 
again. On hia way he tasted the yam and found it very good ; on his arrival at 
home, he caUed one of Ms biothers and told hitn ail; this brother tasted the yarn and 
esrprcaaed his delight at the discovery of &uch eicellont food. 

" They than went to their father, who with llic wholo himily tasted and were 
all equuUy pleaserl at the ucw discovery. It was then arranged that all the wntB 
should go in a boily and steal a q^Tumtity of yams from the old chief below and plant 
them on Ldiu, in order that they too mighfc hve on this superior food* They did feo* 
but were discovered before they could get away. The old chief wna angry with 
lheni» and toliJ thrm that as they had taken his yams, he wrould henceforth live 
upon human flesh* "Death shottld reign on Lifu in order Ui supply him with food. 

" It wag then that people began to dicj as the Lifuana etipposed, to supply the 
old chief with human flesh in exchange for bis yams ; and to this day, some nl the 
old men believe that there are more deaths when there is a good yam harvest> the 
old chief requiring the bodie$ of men in projKjrtion to the i|uantity of yaum that 
they obtain. It wo^ then that laboiLr oommcncie^h toT having begun planting yams 
they found it necessary to cultivate every other nrtichi of food | nothing won hi 
grow spontaneously as before, but weodB. 

" Thus yams, their principal nnd mucfa^Ilkcd Io<xl, were introduced, but with 
them came labour and death. It is not unlikely that the fact (acco^ing to tradi¬ 
tion) of the old chief living on buman flesh may bave created a desire in them tp 
taste thU food aJao." * 

3. Th6 Stor^ of NoL 

“jrin old nmn named Nul mode a canoe inland; the nntivee langhijd at him 
for making it so lar frotn the een, dcclMing that they wnuld not help him to drug 
it to the coast ; but be told them that it would not be ueceeaary, for the sea would 
come to it. Wlien it was finished tho rain fell in torrents ami flooded the mlond, 
drowniog everybody. Nora canoe ivaa lifted by the waters and borne along by a 
rurrejit; it struck a high rock which was still out of the water, and split it in two. 

^ of Li fu ifilvunt, pjK 17 - 10 . C/* rimilai- iftorii* ol in Sapaoflja Ealk-talcE. 
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(Thoae two Tocks aro gtUl pointed out hj the netiTcs : they form the heads of a 
fine bay on tho north sido of tho island,) 1!he water then rushed into the eca and 
left Lifu ‘ high ood dry/ 

This tnulition may have reference to the tune when Lifu, after the first lift,, 
was a kgoon island like what the island of Uvea is now. If ao, it shows that thb 
Island has been iiihsbhed for a very long tinie/'^ 

4. rile Idka, 

** Their forofiathei^ assembled at a place to build, or rather erect, a scofiolding 
whieh shoiild reach to the clouds^ They Iwd no idea of works in stone, hence thdr 
^ tower of Eubel' was raiaed by tying litick to Stick with native vinca. They 
laboured on undaunted by the Eidd cousequenceB of the diocovery and stealing of 
yuniB uudergruimi ■ perhaps they anticipaLted a more agre&ahle issue to their 
explorations in the heavens. But, alas, for human expectations ! before the top 
touched the clouds, the ground-posts became rotten, and the whole affair came down 
with a cr^/"* 

5 . UJatdetK 

Ail old man had a number of ^nr, and he loved the youngest much more 
than the others, which caused great jealousy. Leading ibem to hate their youngest 
brother, and ultimately to seek his destruction. They all agreed to moke a brge 
hole in which to cultivate an immeuse yam; into thia the younger brother wo# 
tumbled whilst at work, and covered in with solL and the yam planted on the top 
of him. When harvest time came they went to dig out thia large yam, when, to 
their astonishment, they found him clinging to the end of it, crying out- * Take 
care of this yam for my father/ 

They then resolved to drown him j so they put him into a fishing basket, 
iveightei it, and lowered him down to the boLtum of the sea. A month afterwards 
they want to take up the bosket to get the fish, when lo, and beholdt ho was hanging 
to the bottom of it crying, * Take care of these fish for my faLlier/ so that ho, like 
many things disliked iu the world, was allowed to live be£:aiise ho could not 
killed/^» 

6 * The Origin of Fire. 

According to Mr. Sleigh^ there was a tradition that a woman awom to a great 
ilistance and procured fire from another island. 

* ^fary o/ Liju ji. 19. Of Tho atiify of dEiportuiv. Cailiingliinn, nlfdanfriah^ 

p l&CJ. 

■ pf Ia/u MisaUrfL^ pp. i&-20* 

■ Siartf pfiAftL MissHm, pp 20-21- The Uwmw of tluN Ptory b foimd visewhcrc b MfitELneslB _ 

Of qhg jvtoryof Qat in OodnogtoD'a {p ISO}* uf Worohuauka in Ivra^q 'VFu.k'tulct^ 

L'rofa SolozacD Is, {Z^ii^ehnfi f K^lonmhprachcn^ II, 1011-12; pp l;tB-143h and ol 

l^Llinmani ui Miw>, BougoinvillB rwonled bj G. G- WliEjnlur (£e Moitrf Ph^ti^qaet 1012 

PPL 12-^14), 
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7, The of ilfttn. 

** Liiulaati is the name o£ their creator, who they auppoBe made a stone, oot 

of which came the first man and woniaii.”* 

It ahoulil be noted here that sonie of these stories were probably recorded by 
Itew. D. Macfarlane because of their flimilarity to Bible stories * Bcfercmg to them, 
he says 5 ** These traditions had their weight in leading the people to embrao* 
<;hristiamty. When the teachers arrived, they listened to the story of the hall, 
and said, ‘ Yes, this is ntt doubt true, it is very much like what our fathers told us. 
They ate the forbidden yam, and death came among us, and we had all to work 
to provide food*’ Noah’s Ark was Nol’s canoe ; and the Tower of Babel waa the 
ancient ^ija ' or Bcafiolding, The account of the Creation waa simply the act of 
ihdr venerable fisherman who drew the islands from the sea. And they saw in 
the beloved Joseph the petted ‘ Dlaulcti ’ who could not be destroyed. 

43. KiNsuiP. 

Thft Lifn terms of kinship are numerous and complex* In addition to words 
denoting blood and niatriage kinship ihere are lemis used only when speoldug 
to or of a ehieT. and abo special words used of female relatives with children. The 
fnllowiiig tettns have been nworded, hut the subject reijnirca further study. 

The word for a “ family,'’ lapa, is synonymous with that for *' village,”* but 
lapa ka cdlne, in which cahae is a word denoting ” kin," U also used. CaAae is also 
used alone; la aihite me eB, thy kinsfolk, the kin with thee. Memberfl of the same 
family ore tie leneio, perhaps equivalent to He Une ncio, ” those having childreo." 
The usual word for a relative is niw, meaning ” a part,” of the related pereona.* 

Blood Belatiofiahipe, 

1. La Ue iCinpoM, ancetors. From xHe, a row or company of pereona, and 
pftiM, first, A far distant generation ia xote froputjcrtwi. 

2. Qiqdf grandparent. 

3. Kerne, father.* Also used for the father’s brother, sometimes with the word 
krU, “ other,” prefi.ved. 

4. Tefeiro, tetetroti, used when speaking to or of a chief, instead of heme. 

5. Kfilta / my father t Used when oddressing ooe’e own father. When tiddrcBsed 
to the father’s brother it ia pronounced kAkd.^ 

1 EnkiAf, i/iiwntol, p 3Ud, qaotmg Suffuwn Separt^, IS4S. The mctlwfr of in the 
liiUnds, WHO tjjolgnnj« ln> Ul, a stone thitl buret aoujider. Cf. CodHngtm, Afetm**™, F 

* Story of Lifit Jfiwim, p, 21. * So slsd tbe mistionams in Kiw Uekdoni*. 

* Lapa, AS a wrb, meiuis to dweO.” 

» my friwid, t.t, a part of me, nw ytt etn, a bit of fciod. Cf, Biota ««, e divuian 

or Diinisio porpoMB, else Terb " to diridii.'’ 

* ^«nie Kiireeento the oommem Oeeanio word toma. 

r Kaio is fiiund in other Lm^iragB as tetta. 
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6. Eakaii, tetetro^i fct used iiisfcefld af kaka wh.w addressing one’s own father 
wbo IS a chief. 

Tp TAine^ mother.^ 

8. JVi/fiftif, mothcTp when fijwaking to or of cliicfs- 

9. Nmi f my mother t Used when addresfiing one^a own mother. The pronoun 
rhou " in addiee^sing one^s own mother l& " ^pa ** ot “ eoIaF 

10. N€ki:i^ child ® Wlicn necessaty the sex indicated by the words /raAfmmy 

or foliowing: ncM irnhnianiff son j fteJtd jfljiJiy, a daughter (unmamed). 

Ycnmg children are nehQTmkf Utt]e people. Age in indicated by the words 

lifftt i hxietm, elder; of cipa^ yoimger. The two last words may be need alone : 
.Veito i nyid^ or pane nekS i ntjUa, his hrnt'bom; neko i nyid& dpa, hLe 

yfmngeflt child. Also lu lioelra, the fiiat-bom; la the younger.* 

11. Bupuna, hupunan iij non. when speaking to or of a chief. 

12. Api^ a grandchild. 

13. Moini, posterity, descendants. 

H. Mama^ man’s elder brodier, woman's elder sister. 

15. Jin^ mau^s yoimger brother, woman’s younger sister. 

]0. T^in, man's brother, woman's siatcr.* Plural, ange iejin^ or life ie^. 

17. ^Op man's sister, woman's brother. Flnral, ^ m. 

18. Malhjne, mother's brother.^ Apparently a compound of me\ with, and fAmft 
Ri other. C/1 tt-nw. 

19- Aftmi, mother's hrothcip* or pistoT, father's sister. 

20- Atu>^ aiateir's child, mother's brotherp" brother'a daughter. If both persons 
ar^* named together the phrase is fnaiion^, two with fthe relation of) aiw. 

21- Viha, brother's cdiild^p sister's chdd, child of father's aiater or brother, child 
nf mother’s sister or brntlier. 

22. Tcmie^ a first coitaLn.^ 

Marrioffe JtdcUionshipv, 

A marrii^ couple is luesU! in the chiefs' langtiage tuete nadna. To become 
related by marriage b a fuefo me te«. 

L husband or wife.^ 

2- Bmenurti, husband or wife, used when Bpeaking to or of duefa. 

3- Tesi, wife's or husband's father, mother, brother or Hbtei. 

* The winnion MelaEk«iaii iiisa. * The comm-oti word naia. 

* The conmiEin vavin^ * The word ibiiai b abo ufled for chfid. 

■ 3'e^VTi* C/. the common Melonedan tosi 

* 1 enimot duddato the di^cretico in the use of these woida But (/. MofAiru nnd Atatnti 
iHi the Ini and Ifengone lifita 

* 1 hate HQ explanatkia of this word. 

* Fw h the oonmum word or Ado, used in the nmm d compaziion, wile, fdendp olsewhen^ 
iq Mdane^ 
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4. Jti liister’fl hnsbAlul or bnit&ei'*fl Ist Jf)^ fw /ti asa i aft f.s-, 

/(M of die xa of anyime. 

Fesnale Rdotiva iciifA ChOdstn. 

1. IJtni'hOy ipkdktt, wife and ciiilil. 

2. IJijoxM, wife anil child. In Breaking to or of a chief. 

3. tf^ivse, a woman^a alder water with a idiild, 

4 . //tytn, a womMi'a aiater with a child. 

Q. IJawa, a man’^a aiater with a child. 

6. //a/n, a daughter with child or ctuldien. 

Theaa words are compoonda conaiating of the plutal (or rather reciprocal) prefii 
i, the wtnAfoe, here uaed in ita true aonse of “ companion ” {ef, also the prepoflition 
Jr, '* with *’), and the wordB or ifuiUi child jasu, chief ; tiasci maater ; jw*, axi, 
rister; apt, grandchild. A person with children ia styled flte tS ncAfiit. A 
married woman ia always addreaaed as you t» o. 

KiNsnir Names in Iai {Uvba Island). 

Blood RetfUionskips. 

1. ITthen. grandfather ; jhhwi, ifomoea, gjandmother. Used in the plunit 
iiiMmn for “ loiefathcts.** Bomoco means “ old woman." 

3. JJtilM t my grandfather f Bti&i smnoea ! roy grandmother I Used m addie?^';. 

3. Kamen, father.* 

4. Cico / father 1 Uaed in addresa to one’s own father. 

Eameti and dea are also nswl lor the father's brother and mother's brother, 
with the proper name following. Cien Toiwo / Uncle Tom. 

5. Ilittt/en, mother.^ 

6. JJai / my mother! Used in addresaing one’s own mother, 

Sinyen bai are ttsed with the proper muee, for the mother & tiialcr, -iinri 
father's brother's wife. 

7. Nfikon, flon; nchm ih or mohmAlu, daughter (iBj Alti, girl) ; bob-.* 

Noken is alao used for brother's son, and for the eon of the fnthei or moth^ s brother. 
Age is indicated by al«J ATifl v>akeuU : nt^kon a tdd, his elder son ; twhrutt or Hoios d 
vniefatr the yonngiest son. 

3. dhtny, grandchild.* 

9. Kein, a man's younger brother, a woman’s younger sister. TwAan, a Bjan e 
elder brother, n woman’s eld^ sister. 

10. Afonyin, a man's ^ter, a woman's brother. ' 

11 . AfoAtnycn, mother’s brother.^ 

12. Naiauny, sister's diUd. 

* Cf. lifii, **». * C/. tAfn*. 

» C/, Lifu, miiit. • C/> lifu, ojrf. 

* ty, lifu. MaAkine. Belli life «nd 1st b*.** thim ward toimed twin t!» word for " oioUie'r " 
\,y t lie prefix iM* I whfch wieinji to 1» the prepoiitJim “ with *' in hotb kngnagH me. 
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IS. Tehin^f father's iristcr, 

14. Enge! mj father's sistet [ Uied in addrcaain^ her, 

Ih- Baniny, daughter of father^a or mather^n broth(%r. 

Marriage Reiaiimshipn. 

1* jlidfl. hmab&iKl or wife. 

a. Ojigdj^, wife's father or inatberr htusband^ii father ur mDlJier, sflu'a wife, 
daughter's husband. 

3, &eni wife's brother. 

4, wife's aiater. 

The finaJ n or ng hi the lai tLainee is the posseMive pronoun " bk ” or her/' 

KiNsmp Names in Nemoohe. 

Shod Rdaiioniihips. 

1. forefathei^j. 

Pa^, grandparent. 

5, father. Used also of father's brother* 

4. Cmnwene^ father, when apeaklng to or of a du^/. 

5. Coca, cicango f my father ! In addressing one's own father. 

S. ffmawji, mother. 

7. Kadiwuieni, mother. When speaking to or of a chief, 

!• 

3. N^m ! motlifiT I Whon adducing one's own mo&ist- 
!). Temne, child. The box is mdieated hy i^rnkman, of (sUfiW.* Um^ tm 
akfihman, my son } teneg^ me een^, my daughter. Age is indicatel by take or 
ede: 0 re toft, the elder j o re opf, the younger. 

10. Tsit child. Useil instead of ienene, when speaking to or of a chief. 

11. Abudwie, grandchild- 

12. Mama, man's elder brother, womauk elder sUtor^ 

13. Celuaiene, man's ynnngier hrother^ woman'M younger sister. 

14. /siJijeits, sister, woman’s hrothpr. 

15. Bmimi^ mother's brotherJ 

16. sister's son.® 

Marriage RelatityH^kips. 

1. Oohimtn^i, husband.^ 

2. HmentiJtt wife,^ 

3. Cdb'nv, wife's father or mother, hosbaiid'a father or mother, acni's wifCt 
•daiighter'a husband. 

, 4, Sn^Tie, woman's son's wife* 


J tjf. tifu, mtmi 
* yiiL, fFijAnia«yi^ m&le. 


■ 6/. tMtx^ anti. 

» G/. Liht, Jkitieiui^i, wife. 
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KmfiHif Namss r» Uvka. 

For oompwiaon I givo h^re the terms for kin to Ut^, the northettt portioD of 
the tsland of Hilgaiii fwm which the whole ieUnd ifl generally knowD as Uvea. 
The terroa arc taken from a MS. vocabulary by Biehop HUarion Fiaysaej "Vicar 
Apoatolw of Kew CUedetnia, a copy of which 1 owe to the kindncae of the Ven. 
Aichdeacon H. W, WiUiame. of New Zealand, 


Blood Rdationahipa. 

1. Papa, great-grandfather. Tbie ia apparently the lai term tmba, used in 

the vocative for grandfather. 

Olea pupa t lakot ancestors (ancient timeat i foJio). 

2. En^, grandfather. This is also given for fatbec'a eister, and in this fast 
sense is the eame aa the lai enye. Cf. also Nengonet ei^pene. 

3. iflAtmtAi, mother’s father. Cf, lifa, mimi. 

i, Tamona., father. Common Polynesian, (omn, without sofiis, 

6. Tinam, mother Common Polyneaan, rViui, withont sufBs. 

6, None, mother, mother’s sister. Cf Nongone, itene. 

7. PW, offspring, family. 

8, Tama, child, eon, Gommoii Pelyneeian, (anio. 

9. Tamahtne, dau^ter. Common Polynesian, tamajine, etc. 

10. AfuflW, elder brother, Cf Lifn, fwmw. 

11. Moma, elder eister. Cf Ufa, mamo. 

12. Rave, aifiter. 

13. fene, eomm. 


^arriays Rdalionships. 

1. Am, husband, wife. This is the common Folyneaian word (Samoan, am), 
bnt it is used in Uvea with the Melanesian suffix® ; ava-kti, my husband (or wife) ; 
o-W'-ndp iiifl wife or her liiifibaiul- 

2- TttukcUou, tuflbajid's brotkcr^ tusband's mfiter* Of. S amoaOj fflu, family 
coTLDectiooa* 

3, wife^i brotheri wife^a ai^er. 

i, Koiou, hnsbaml's lather, huaband'a mother, wife of woman's son, huflban.l 

ol woman's danghter, , . i * > 

5. Fanonga, wife’s father, wile’s mother, wife of man’s son, husband of man a 


6. The word hoo, with which, e/ liln, foe is used in Uvea only for companion. 
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44, BniTH. Cejldecxjd. 

An account of tlic childbirth ciwtomB of the Loyalty Isbndii fay Niki Vaioe,^ 
tlie wift; of a Mangaian teacher iffho laboured on Lifu^ was cumminijcated to the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute in 1S90 by the Eey. W. Wyatt GiU. The 
foUowing ifl the essential part o! tlua account: " When a woman knowB that her 
time is near, fihe sdetts a place in the bush for the event to come o2, carefully w'eeds 
it, and prepares a hollow foe her greater coavenicnce. The spot selected is always 
near the sea, for the purpose of ablution. As scon as lahciir commences she goes 
to this place/' Acconling to Nild Vaine'a accounti the birth (la hmko) takes place 
corain puhlieo^ only the hosband being absent. Wlien the ciiihl Is bom, a woinuji 
divides the umbilical cord with a shelh pickcnl up for thu purpose on the beach. 
The infant is then placed on a banana leaf, not washed or even wiped, nor ia anything 
wrapped round it. A woman now chews finely a piece of cocunut and thmata it 
down the little throat with her finger* far enough to occasion retching. This is 
done twiccp the reason aBalgnod for this euistam being that " it enlarges the throat 
60 as to facilitate swallowing food ” ^Teanwhile the mother has gone to bathe in 
the sea, ciiridully taking with bc^r the placenta, etc., in a cocouut-l^l basket,. After 
thortjughlv bathing and drinking aome sea-water aa mediciue, she does not return 
to her own home, ijA., to her huabaod's dwelling, but lives on the beach in a little 
temporary hut, thatched with coconut leafieta. Them mother and babe remain 
until the child b big enough to crawl. She spends her time in sleeping by tiie log 
fire inside the hut, and bathing in the sea. It is no uncommon thing for the infant 
to be scorched, aa it is pkced very near the fire to keep it4i little nude body warm. 

** The husband never cornea to see bis wife during the months spent by her on 
the bench { bot occasionoliy he sends her a bosket of food- Her mother, or se me 
other female relative, looks after her wants. 

" On an appointed day she takea up her child and retnma home to her husband . 
When she gets near the dwelliiig, her husband calls out to her to come in and bring 
the child. Should he not say * Come, come/ it would be plain that he did not want 
her aoy mote.'** 

From Mr. Sleigh ! had only the foUowing notes : 

For some oomriderable time after the birth of a child the mother was regarded 
aa fiftiiidte (tabu), and was required to live a secluded life. During this period her 
husband did not coliEibit with her. 

Inlantidde does not seam to have been practised^ though a puny or weak infant 
was regarded as a ncid ka or bad child. 

The name (^jen, chiefs- atenm, afejn'n ft) of the child was agreed upon {tUi) by 
the parents and other relativea^ the son {especiuUy of a great chief) usually taking 

* In Ra address to a of mRxried womeu at l^loagaiar Hsirey GrHup. I^otn werta 

taken by Mrs. Wyatt GiU 

* JoHf. ^narv^p, iruiiiiiU, jcle* 1S90, pp. 
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hb (iitlujr’8 mune, though 8oni«^tim€s cbildfen wcro nuititHl alter the niothei’a reliitionsj, 
Cireumcimon was not p-iactised in Lifa.^ 

The Bdoption of u aoiaetiatee tools jilaea, but tbk custom was not mdigcnouB, 
and wttB fiwl suggeated by Samoans. It waa diBwuragtsl by the mkeionstjea, ua 
it was often rceklesa and injuiaoiis to the child, Thata is no native term for the 
pracrtioe, and the phrase need U (rofiayi AiiJrMfl, to be taade 11 child ; (a ate Ann nyi 
A'iitun, an adopted person. Children Tve« often suckled for a period ol two yeaTa 
or longer, chiefly in the hope of detaying pregnancy. 

45, PUBEaTY, 

On attaining the ago of puberto a youug man iAupiYenj) was required 

to eat animal food (irmn') for a your, after which be must on no flccotmt touch the 
IkkIy of bis mnrrietl sister (iftisn) or sit nenr her, or partake together with her the 
expressed juice of scraped coconuto. A mniden sister {jftjins) wae not so hmiUHf, 
'■ pcDiQiscuoos intercomsc before inarri&ge rt'a? allowed. * 

Mr. Sleigh had no knowledge of any ceremonies cotmseted with the attainment 

of pnberty. 

An adult male or female is described as hvatK. 

•16, Mau^iaoe, 

There was no divimoiii of the people for niarriago piirpomes at. in tile islands 
of Mfllaneaa northward, and there were no teatrictiooB as to whiim u. man might 
many, etsoept near kldship. Marriages between eousina {firwt and selioiid) were 
prohibited. A chief would sometimea order a young man to marry a woman, often 
one whom he, the chief, had riohited. A young man merting or walking alotie willi 
aod speaking to an nmnarried of esponsed girl might be dubbed by her father or 
other guafdiaB. Hence marri^es were arranged by frienda of the (lartiea ooaceimed. 
and bride (tepw) and bridegroom were frctiuently entire atrangcia to each 

other. A gave property to the woman's fathtir in order to obtain her as a 
wife. The giving of this was called and the property given waa 050*. A 

present given to induce a woman to minrv was culled junc Anwifcj (j'liJie, wages, 
hmala, to betroth}. 

Before cohabHatioo the woman espoused was taken by the man to bve in the 
bouse of one of his friends. This may bo a aurvivsl of marriage by capture, which 
is indicated by the old word for bridegroom, io ofd xoV« iWteam", UlcrsUy the man 
(who) fiiafc (*o(n) runs with (1, tettprocal prefix. Hte, to nan) a woman,*’ 

The first settlement of the newly martied couple in their own home was called 
«;iio. perhaps from aitki, to striko, with the reciprocal *, and the word uma, 
house. Another name for this waa j<n Umd. 


I Xew iVtl rttiinimt* dit the prcpuce- 
’ t'heyiw, Jteim^Dn, p. 1j>. 
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"nie iiiiaa]Qniiri€a introduced fiono SamoA tbe word favpaipo for marriBgo. Hhia 
liad been adopted in Samoa from the Tahitian faaipoipo.^ 

A man was not allowed to ait with hia matried sister, or even to speak of, or 
to her. One form of bad language was to apeak of a sister. 

There whs no cohabitation of married couples during me&Blrruation and preg-* 
nancy, and for a congideiable period after ehildbirtih. 

A married woman was respectfully addressed as " you two/* with the dual 
pronoun, and there were special terms for married female relatives. {(,f. Kinship.) 

Polygamy was common[y practised. A common man might have several wives * 
a chief often had many, ns the number of wives was regarded as adding to a amn'e 
pOGition and influence among bis people. No coses of polyandry were known to 
Mr. Sleigh. 


i7. Widows. 

The Widow (*»«<*/oe)* of a oommon man returned to. aud lived with, her own 
relatives, and might re-many • but the widow of a great chief was required to remain 
unmatriod. Since the introduction of Christianity, however, the re-martiagc of a 
chiefs widow has often taken place, but the new husband is not thereby raised to 
tlio rank ol his wife, who retains the rank of her first husband. 


48. DbaTH. 

Death, like aickness, was usually ascribed to iU will on the part of an enemy. 
" The death of a chief, although he had lived to be a hundred years, was always 
attributed to sorcei^, and when dead tliey would stuff his eyes, earn, noatriJs and 
mouth full of leavea from a eertain tree, that the pereon who they declared had 
caused his death might die/’» “ There waa, and indeed is still, a remarkable indiffer* 
ence about death. They speak of it and bid each other good-bye as if going on a 
short journey/** 

When death occurs loud and long lamentations were made by the relatives of 
the deceased, and friends coming near begin to join in the wuiiing {f«ye)S at a distance 
from the house. In mouming, pcraonal cleanliness was totally neglected, and the 
pcrfoiated lobe of the ear was tom open. The mourners somfitimes cut their bodies 


^ Thii? word is on eu|)hmni«ni. CJ. ^muqiiq /aipuy to do at nigbt- 

■ A widow or widower is aJ«> wmelinies coUod pi fa (pi. aot), oae with no tiwhaod, /f.w 

*0- -Ipo med lot a wWower, The wool «« ™rmns “ a p»rt of,” and/* whkh rqooaenu 
iha v«y Oreomc ^ be rogoHcd os mdicetiug “pen«o. m . dusi 

^labandup. two companiooe.” Cf Bomto «,wws, edvw. Fhfltppne tiaroo. Simgir eawa 
^.olouion laLuirl. hmt. New Hebrides ««r, all oiconine “ wife.” In Samoon aod iWynesiao 

Aon, CM, ^ A c^iiapiuiicin, fntaui” ^ 

* ^furforiaoo, ^try of tkt Lifu p 13. 

* ftlnclartiioc, op. «A, p, 13. I Siteat grief j« kUti. 

VOL. XLVIl, 
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(«yi«r-7 i uscijw) to flhow gtifif. Before the corpse tvm removed for burial a relative 

recited the virtues of the deceased. ^ ^ l u 

An account of the Burial of the Chiefs SuU and Untengfi is given by Rev, 

G. Tinner.^ 

49. BtTKlAL. 

The bodies of the dead were wrapped in a native mat, and were often rimply 
laid in a hde. or lengthwise in s cave of aame precipitous rock, difficult of access. 
Aa coral is found ahnoat everywhere at a very Bttle depth, a deep grave can only 
be dug on or near a sandy beach. In many cases burial took place in a grave dug 
io the ground, and the body waa then usually bent with the knees up to the chest, 
na this was thought to prevent the deceased person from coming out of the grave 

and wandering about- t ^ 

On the burial of a maker of thunder, lightning and rain, his body was placed 

in a fitting posture in the ground near his usual bathing place, ^ge flowers were 
placed in the ears and nostrils, which were ent in order to facilitate the escape of 
hia spirit. The head was covered with the leaves of a red plant (marwai™) and with 
a hriUiant scarlet flower (pelafe"), in reference to the lightning, and the body was 

laid aeax Ui onlijr that TftUi might come. 

Mr. Sleigh makea no mention of burial in a coffin (jjwAh)* hnt Macfarlane hna 
the “ Many when eick haife thi?ir coffitia made, that they may examine 

them before they die to see if they are properly cut. Their coffins are merely 
trunks of treea scooped out Sometimes a native lecoveta after tus coffin is made, 
upon which he suspends it from the rot>f of hia hut until required. A few years 
ago there was a man not far from my station who, snpposing that he was about 
to die, hud his coffin made that he might see his future resting place. The coffin 
was made and laid beside him. and he pronounced it good. Afterwards, however, 
he recovered, but instead of suspending it to the roof of lus hut be filed it to an 

outrigsei, and used it as a Bmall fiahing canoe. 

For sauitaTT reasons the missionaries discouraged the placmg of graves new 
the houses or church. In the cemeteries the graves, on acconnt of the difficulty m 
cutting away and dig^ng, were covered with built-up or plastered coral. A grave 
is Aim, the grave of anyone la Aa t qn^sie. Hu is literally *' the over. 


50. Aster Death, 

At the approach of death a person would name some animal, bird or inawt, and 
this wouU be regarded after hia death aa his representative, and bo held sacred by 

I .ViMUea PP- 4fll-4fi1L TbeM vara, hcnwew, buried in Swuiuin futuoD bj the 

L>olyuH>iAn twwhniB, 
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his family.^ The ghost {u, chiefs, ua, wifi) was believed to meet the relatives in this 
fonn from time to time.^ 

The soul was thonght to depart from the body at deoth. Yet it lingered sbont 
luid occasionally met the friends of tlie deceased.^ These ghosts were more or less 
feared aa likely to cause tuum, A mother, whose husband had juBt died, wotUd watch 
by haf child lest its father ahonld oome and take It to be with him* In walking with 
others a ghost might be met with, and hence the centre of the company was preferred 
as being safer than the oatsjde. 

Ghosts were thought to utter in response or assent a short word o,” in a feeble 
voices equivalent to “ Here I am t " or “ Yes! *** According to Emkine, the Lifuana 
** invoke the spirits of their departed chiefs. They preserve relics of their dead, such 
as a finger nail, a tooth, a tuft of half, or some such thing, and pay divine homage to 
it. They have a Hades, too, which they csJI Locha.**^ 


51. Tiwbes. 

There is no distinct division of the people into tribes. Peopie related to one 
another generally preferred to live together in the same locality under the rule and 
direction of one of the older merobcTS, who was called the Joxu or chief. Sometimes 
this person was called the Kemn, ».e., father, the other membeta of the family styling 
themselves lo itc ndeS^ t.e., children* 

According to Cfhoyne, " The inhabitants of Lifn are divided into two tribes, who 
are independent and often hcatilo to each other. They aro classed into kings 
chiefs landholders (ate ke «a), and slaves (iSfwcJ.*’* 


^ Clffr Whnt ia thu Dpinidti pf ^rthBgioriLB t'OiTceraiii^ wlld-fpirl T 
J/fii. Tlmt tlie soul of our grAudam mlglit bapJ/ mhiilHt a binl 
WliAt thktkeit ibnu pE hh apituDri f 

] thmk noldy of Lho idtJ, iuid up ipprp^ biji opmloiL Act Iv, Sb. 2- 

■ Mr, hail ihn foUoviug notei The unme for fetml in ** v*' a wpfd which Is tbe h^c an 

that for “ what t " snd was pothap applied to the eoul as indicatiag their ipionmce uf it. 
17 is also nsed os a vurh meanina “ to inind anylhing,” and sectca to be rtalicul in worda lor 
i hin l tio g, faeilieTing, trad the like, 

• MscfarLiae spBahs of ** the dfrpnrted spiiita oF thar lathers which they heUeved m be always 
near them. They thought that when the body died, the spirit atin oontinued to room about 
Lifn." Op. tif.. p. le. ‘‘ They would otltti eel] to them {the spirile) for hdp They tuppooed 
tluit they tiettod thorn in the night, and told them where they bad left thinge that wme lost ’* 
Op. dL, IT. 

• Of. Hlao exnudbi voceB^ ct Turbn vdcoutb 

Visa yiria itox fiuanL terma obocura 

^neid it, 4B0^ 

• Jemnuit. p. 389. quoted from Samoart Beparitr, )g46. Turner says, “ The spirit is snpposH 

to go wentward at duaih, to a pjiwe oolhsd LotAa." Ifimiun Tairt, p,. 40J. Sanaa, n, 339 . 
Loeha found in TnmEr, 

■ Ihmplkm, p, 16. 


n 2 
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62. Goteksment. 

The HOTCTWnent may be described a» patriarchal under rccognleed chiefB. A 
great chief (awjajoiH, jasaicii) mled Wote, the iiorthcrti part of the ieland, with 
Gaica, which had a Bubotdiimte chief (Joaru, muaiiige). Another grfsot chief mled Lori- 
In such a syeteTa of goremmeal the position and pferogatives of primogenitnie 
were very peat, 6?pccially on the death of the father. The elder brother was called 
by the younger their maater (fucs) nr father 


' 53. CniEiFB. 

The ebiefa ojhce U hereditary, and descends to his childrcii nr brothers. The 
rank in no case passed to his widow or sisteW- If a deceased chief left a son in his 
minority, hiS brother, the child’s uncle, acted as regent. 

The chiefs ware aided in the government by aged men (joOi as counaellors 
{aiefij ote ^eje ptng&ne), whom they oonsnit end who often did not kesitate to speak 
boldly to the chief « h Councils were held in the fenced court of the 

chiefs house, or in the house there erected for strangers, sometijnes in the TtTtemeJvm. 

The deference paid to chiefs among the people of LKu ie in very many ways of 
an extraordinary character both in action and speech. A chief s orders would bo 
implicitly obeyed. Ho directed the disposal of property and controlled marriage, 
He fixed the time for gathering the harvest, and received its first fruita. Some foods, 
such afl turtle, and new yams, eyes, heart and bnaiiTt of slain enomiea, were specially 
reserved for him. In early times he could order the killing of his eubjects for his 
own food, Persojis were careful not to ciaek a coconut so as to startle or disturb a 
chief. Spedul wonls were used when speaking to him, or about him. He was 
ii;aijally addreseed Ui the dual uumber. as the presence of an attendant was implied 
{ef. Salutations). Ifie death was always attributed to sorcery [rf. Death). Eespect 
(or the chief was expectcfi from foteigneta. An example of this is related by Bishop 
Patteson : 

" It was a good sign, that the respect for the chief was not dinunuhed. One 
evening an English sailor who was employed in the saudal-wocHi tiode was in the 
houBO convcTsiiig with Tutoo, when Ang^hohua {Aagajmu) interrupted him, and 

|jg_j-ji ignorance of the youth's rank—pushed bim aside out of the way. Tlie 

excitement was great. A few years previously the ollcndcr would have been killed 
cm the spot, and as it was, it was only after apology and explanation nl hia ignomnee 
that he was allowed to go free ; but an escort w'as sent with him to a place twenty 
miles off lest anyone should endeavour to avenge the insult, not knowing it had been 
fnigiven.”* 

t a it Ymse, Lifi af J. C, Patiwon, Twtmdon, 1674,1, pp. M2-365. Toteo wm tbe lUfa- 
LangBQ teacher landod by the Biahep in LSoS. 
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M. CniEFia’ LAKGUAt^E. 

The of a cereznooioas laiigiiage used whan addjresaifig or Toferring to a person 
of h.!gh rank ia an intHresticig and pecuKar ou^nm in Lifu and N^engoneT Ijut is frtrangely 
absent in the neighboimng Uland of Uvea, Tt is naed by all persons of bw rank* 
but ia only used by a ehief when addressing other chief a, and not when apeahing to 
mferiors. in apBaldng of himself or liia own body* he uses the common terms to 
inferiors^ but the ceremonious words when hia audience is composed of men of rank. 

The words chAngod in the chiefe’ language are of all classes. The K TiftW -ti or -rt a 
gives a word a respectful significntion^ and, generally, a word is lengthened when 
ceremonious, but most cif the words used nre quite diSetEiit from those of common 
nsc. A word beboging to the eereniDniuiis Ian gunge may be made more respect fnl 
by the anffis -ti. 

It does not appear that the words in the chiefs* language which differ from the 
comnion speech are other than Lifuan, 

Many words in the ceremoraona speech will be found in the variotia seetjona, 
and in the Orammar and Votahulanv The foUowing liat gives some examples of 
its varied character. 


Comcian- I Chiofa** | Kaglbli. \ Coauaiio. Chiefs** English. 


Aaz« ..4 

^ uJtf 

gud, fetbh 

■ Arriffli 


•fe - 4 

to lOTe. 


ul' akvkuji fi 


inajm 

.... pv^if EUtpimtjtii 

Lu 


ang(ij0xu^jaructl\ cluGf. 

musie... 

..« 

to rule. 



iiipremc diiof. 

1 ififit >1.,., 

k .. tofp .. * 

... 

to seek. 

AJjdft, iftnrJdjcvi 

Afutfni, jw 

Rervpint, 

ilpf... 



to «end. 

qai 


old pcrwHip 

1 ... 

I-.." okti , 


to thank. 

tIrapEi .4. 

dSz^^i 

1 hfi-t. 

fneiiHnc 

r.. 

... 

tu think. 

zi 

imhoho 



..i^ tpintii 

... 

futblK^. 

... 


: wilL 

tFirjco 

r^^:jffup ... 

... 

Afiout^ 

akHH ... 


' pain. 




here. 


4ilj^ 

I wurdp 

, qa 

trJblE lAaifUf 


on nceouot of, 

Mdtana 






becAiuHL 

mfiC4i 


right famd. 

^i-^ho 

... fkohoti 

- *- 

ftboYe, 

tfk *** 


l&s. 


k*. ff ttaiin 

*** 

iielow. 

dci t ... 

Mi 

; who t 

hti 

P.. kimeti 

**-k 

to {a perwMi}; 

iirmtfn/ ... 

nrmfa^ti 

whnt 7 

1 hswe ia 

k^k kcfU!€ti fa 

*+■■ 

to the * * . 

xiik ,.ii .... 


to aid. 

h/tii 

k*. aSi' 

*** 

ty fa pcTHm). 

#ipp ,.. 

Zlpo ... 

tn aEk for, 

knttiffe 

...: A tfq fi 

*..k 

ly mc- 





p,,r lhaframja 

*- 

' for (prapDcd- 

eU «.. 

Aityifreli;? 

to go L1 |Jl 


1 


Lkm}. 

Aaitaitiftiftjr 

1 

•I 

behcM! 

mtmin 

...E 


and^ aiio. 

Ae 

zvAiV, 

to cwlL 




If. 

ciAntfA 

mwnii i** ***j 

. to coz!iiii:incL 

t)t Ai, Ae, 



yeftp 

... 

sofinfTiV *** 

tQ boateo. 

j 

... qailh* 

..* 

na 


Names of natmal obj^ts, animak and plants, and moat implements and weaponSp 
Bttta to have no distinct word in the chiefs’ language. 
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56. Morals. I.^aws. 

Very little liaa beeo recorded witli reference to morelity and Ja«» of the Lifuane. 
Hocbas renuirks that theii moialB are eqniToeal as in New Caledonia.* Cteyne 
dwcribed them as *' a treacherous and crud race, and generally speaking glipat 
cowards. They are also much addicted to stealing, arc liars and seldom speak 
the truth even among themselves.” “ Polygamy to any extent is practised among 
them, promiacootiB intercourfH! belore marriage aUowed. 

According to .Touan, " Cependant, 4 Uv^a surtout les femmea no sont « 
debauchees, ni facilea coourie dans lea Ilea de la Polynesie. 

“ La potygamie esiste, an moms chea les cbefe, qni prennent autant de femmes 
(jue bon leur semble. D n’y a point de taariage, tout sc rd&out an coas^teroeut des 
parties, qtii ae qoittent et so prennent suivant leur caprice du moment.”® 

The comparison in favour of UviSa is supported by Cheync, " At this island 
(Uea) strict- chastity is observed among both sexes before marriage, and promiscuoua 
intercourse expressly forbidden.”'* 

Mr. Sleigh notes that anyone suspected of causing the death of a chief was in 
danger of being kiUod. On one occaaion the fingem of a young man were burnt off 
for atgaling , although the actual burning was attributed to a demon. 

66. LAifft Testirb. Inbsbttasce. 

Macfsrlane saya of the Land Tenure, ”Eoch lamUy has its own plot of land, 
which ia hereditary.”® According to Mr. Sleigh, land was allotted to individuals by 
the great chief. The recipient regarded it as his own property, but waa expected to 
contribute some of its produce to the chief as rent. On the death of the bolder, the 
land usually descended to th* eldest son, or failing a son to the elder brothEr of the 
deceased. Property might be inherited by females in the absence of male heirs, hat 
not invariably so ; much probably depended on the asaent of the chief. 

The cbief ^claimed the pine trees (called berea*KXi) on the point as Ids property.* * 

The ilev. J.Hadfield* nota that in Uvea when a roan dies his property is given 
to bis mother’s relations. If it be land they take the produce, but the land itself 
ia divided among the younger sous of the deceased. 'The eldest gets no land, but 
receives tribute from his brothers. 

57 . Trai>r. 

Tbn word ifua is used for “ trade " or ” barter,” a trader being ote iiSti. A 
is td* tfene fijV the trader who leaves (rij], or tde itS kapa mtmi, the trader who 
receivtfi money. The buyer is ate tto hanH uurni, the trader giving money (Aome, to 

» Ite» Loyatts, p. 24. ’ p. 15. 

* p. 373. ‘ PP' «i.. lu M. 

* qf Uff. p. *■ * Enliiiija, /flxrwil. ?• 270. 

» Letter to 8. H. Boy 
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give, m<ini tmm E&giiah). I have no iietaQi^ of the trade, Jouan de^ribe^ a 
eeitain amount oI traHc between the Loyalty TEnlands and New Caledonia, and it 
is clear that the only trade was in that diiecrtion, for the New ITebridea group north¬ 
ward wa& quite imknown. Lea communications sont osse^ facilea; la nature 
plate du terrain &y prSte, Jo n"ai remoiqu^ aucune indwtrie chm cm eativagea ; 
leur pirogues sont grossiires et inlormei l a Lifu il en a presque paa ; la nature 
du rivage fl^y oppose, tandis qa^ h Uv^, le beau temps quj regne presque toujouis sur 
le lagon bordede beUea greves de sable,a contribn^au developpemeut de la tui\'Lga^on« 
Lcs gens d^Uv^a vont jusqu^ aux lies Beanpr^^ eloign^ de disi lieuea, pour y faire 
des plantations. Los relations aont Jr^queutea avec la Nouvelle-Cal^donie, doiit 
on aper^nit diatinctement lea hautes moniagnes d'et de Lifu, quaml le temps est 
beau, Lu grand nombra d'insulaires s'engagent but les batiments Australiens ; 
auaai le nombro do ceux qui parlent anglais d*iuie manj^lre k pen prea intelligible est 

n.NL»w!i; grand/ 

Kochas wTitca: " Les commnnicationa entre Ics lies Loyalty et la cote orientab 
de Cal^onic^ surtoiit a^ec la tribu (le Rienguene^ sont fr^uentes; lea indig^ne^ 
d^Ouv^ ont m^me formfi dcs villages en pltisieiirs Incalit^ de ee meuae littoraL"^ 

58. WrinPAaE. 

A man training for war lived uniruarried for seveml years and was then regarded 
as an isAC or warrior. 

The younger brother of the principal chief acted &5 war chief xshi^ t.e., 

master of fighting) and directed the combatants.* A village to be attacked was 
approaebed by a band of men {xdie) os secretly m possible, and a favourite method 
was to fie in ambusli so as to attack by Bnr]>rise at uigbt- In pToceoding along 
a saudy beach every warrior would step in the same footprinta so ag to conceal 
the number of the attoddrig purt)\ Certain elevatod spota were spoken of as 
watching or look-out posts {ilt iJto fir imt mAi). A fort {Anupo or where 

watchmen {ii^ ikup) w'cre set up (Afia oerfe) was erected for seenrity and defence 
in time of war. A trackiJig by footsteps was called 

Defiance of the enemy was expressed by repeatedly advancing and retreatiiig, 
at the same time brandishing a weapon and scraping the ground with the feet. 
But although there ia great preparation, great skfirmishing, great noise, but few 
lives are lodt.”* A challenge to single combat was calEed 

Cheyne has the following account of fighta m Lifu : The hostile feeling of the 
two tribes makes war the chief employment of the men throughout the island. 
Their wars usually arise from Bome depredation or theft committped by the one 
party on the other—such aa st^aaling a woman belonging to a chief, or to some 

* Jouau, p. 37^, • Otherwise called Ytaguu w Yehea. 

^ Ln MouveUf Uidvhtiie, p. tl5. * €f, Jumui. ^Voliw, p. 373, 

» UiLcfailuit, ^kfT^ of Lifu JF^fion, p. 7^ 
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person of importance—and generally ends in bloodshed—in tlie event of which, 
the ki n g of the aggrieved party scTids a formal declaration of wBr to the nggreeaor s 
tribe, and appoints a certain place and day for both aniiies to meet.* At the time 
appointed they assemble on a clear spot of ground between the tribes, and form 
in line abreast of each other* about a hundred yards apart. The battle is commenced 
by throwing spears from both sides, which they generally catch and throw back 
again. The two lines then make a charge, meet, exchange blown with their clubs 
in passing, and again halt at about the same distance^ having chai^oci positionR. 
Tliev continue thesrt* ranmenvres until one party gets beaten. The victorious army 
carry off the bodies of their slain enemies, and, on their arrival at home, prepare 
a feast and have them cooked and eaten. The bones and skull, after having been 
clean picked, are hung up in the village cofuncibhouse, and preserved as trophies. 
The king cate the eyes, heart, and part of the breast. The women are not allowed 
to partaL of it at the public feast, but I have been told they sometimes get a portion 
from their husbanda in. private."* 

A military expedition from Lifu is said to have founded a dynasty of chiefs 
on Kiinie or Tluoie (fale of Pines). Glaumont gives the following aoroimt of the 
crrcumstanccs: " Des Canatiues des Loyalty, venant de Idfu, aborderent i 1 ile 
des Pins, a Gadji oh r^gnaient des Melanmieiis venant de la Grande-Terre.* 
11b ofoyaient peut-ctre I'lle inhabit^, loisqn’une ftim4o vint Ics aveugler, C 4taieot 
I&* indigenes <jtii faisoient cuire leur repas. I*e chef de Lifu et sea gens, turjeux, se 
levlrent, ottaquerent les Etiniens et lea d^firent compUtement, Ceox-ci ayant pu 
juger dumnt le combat de la valeur des Lifu, voyant qu’il ctaimit plus beaux, plus 
braves, plus forts qu’eux (n'oubliona pas qne e’est on descendant dea Lifu qui parlej, 
cevrx-ct, di»*jo, les cboisirent pour cheLs, elurent un mi parmi cnx, aid4a de ces 
nouvelles alli^A attaquerent les pens de Tao foment hybrid ais), eoumirent I He 
a une seule autorit^, et de lors la rnyautS fut solidcnient itablie a GadjL 

Before proceeding to buttle a warrior placed water in the hollow part of u piece 
of coral, and drank from it, in order to make Ilia heart bard like the rock. A woman 
whose husband or son waa absent in war would place a piece of coral, to represent 
the warrior, on a mot before her, and move it about with her right hand to reprefient 
hia movements iu the fight. Then with her left hand she would brush away i maginary 
obstodea and evils. The warrior was thus thought to be protected by the charm 
pertonned at home. 


I To meal for bottle : isnyi la Iiie wfa", to loin th«i two iights. 

* To rtAiwl in Latdc mniy j eils htitata iraa i»hu stAucI again W Egbt. 

» pp. Itt-IT. 

‘ i,«.. New Coledunio. 

* Kpvae. (r 1380^ p* 
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59. R}!:r.]o:oi:3S Bblu^fs, 

The leligioQ pf the lifp people epii^isted in ^ bellel in the powers of certain 
*'A ‘"Aaitf"* was any object w^hatevesr which had been tip haze (nmde 
Aetzs) or emJti&I with supernatural poweir by the im£ haze (or pemos pfmwizig 
the power of hose). 

Early accouut-s euppoeed the hose " to be objecta of worahip. Bence the 
Rev, G. Drummond and W* Hartutt stated that “this people used formerly to 
wurship the nail of a man's toe^ or a finpr-oaih or a tuft of human hair put into 
a baaketk and a|$!o stonea of a peculiar E^hape/^^ 

Rev. G. Turner says : '* They preserved relics of the dead^ such aa hnger-iiaib, 
teeth, and tufts of hair. These seemed to be their priueipul idols. The priests, 
when they prayed, tied on to their foreheads, or to their arms above the eJbow, 
a small bag containing such rdic3 of thehr forefathers similar to Noa. 1 ami 2. Oa 
opening No. 2 T fouml it contained two finger-mils an inch long each, some smaller 
pieces, a leaf, a feather, a hit of coloured cottou mg, and a tqft of bairJ'^ (Plate 
XII, L) 

Jouan says: "^D'apn^ les misBionnaires cea iusulairea uc ptofessajent aucmi 
cultc ■ Icur notions religeuses ^taicnt h pen pris nuU^. La croyouce a imc porte 
dc g^nie appele Atiu^ a Lifu etaife tout ce qui rappclait- rid^e d^un ^tre sup^rieiire."® 

The itt tene haze were usually aged peraoDH (^) who received rewards from 
chiefs and people for exercising their powers. The possessiiiu of this power was 
not always a BOiirce of benefit to the possessor. In a bad season for yams, a great 
chief might send persons to kdU the *' rulers of seasons/' for it was their duty Ui 
cause food to grow and abound. 

A ghost or departed spirit was also gometimea caUEsd a Ausc. Maefarlaue says : 
” On Lifa the natives had no idra of any God or devil, heaven or helL Their 
religion or inipcratitioiiB feelings were in connection with the departed spirits of 
their fathers.** Vf. After Death. 

The word Amt, which Ltuplien self-control and abcdincnce, has been adopted 
for the Christian religion. Roman Catholic Christians use the word Haze for “ Giid/* 
but the Ptote^nts use the chiefs' word AkiUede. The word in chiefs' language 
ftakokup, is used for " to worship the place of worship is Aw Am Ami. 

60. Supernatural Reincs. 

la Losi, which was the Mission district of the Rev- J. Slei^, there is a forest 
called TnefAtio. with rocky ground full of holes. This place was suppoeed in be 
frequented by a kind of fairies who atolo children, enibracmg them with their long 
breasts and taking them to their holes. There the children married, and thdr 
piXigeny walked with inverted heads^ 

* JJepjrtff, 1^7. 

’ jSiinwd, pu 33S, Fws, p. 33g, The bags raftfm?d tq gj SftH. I Mud 2 arc figured. 

^ Notice^ p. 374 _ 
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The Rev. G. TurDCi atat^ : " LoMdoaii was said to be principal god. who road* 
a atone, out of which came the fiiat nmn and woman,’'^ Ulipome, a h.oge fabled 
serpent' is mentioned in Mr. Slei^'a notcfl, as well ss Ive tUopi. two domotia of 
Uvea, but there are ao explanations. Kolemija waa a demon seen in dieama, who 
caused disease. A giant was “ a long mini,’’ ate ka Itoea. 

61 . OwuNB. 

Injurious iufluencea wore supposed to proceed from the forefinger of the right 
Lifnans were reluctant to mention their own names, bnt varions other 
fAmw. and were odoptei for no particiilnr reason- If a child pointed 

to a rainbow (fciMn) it was thought and said that ita mother wouM die. 

Many in a homestead often caused the inhabitanta to remove- Earth- 

quakes and inundations were supposed to be due to the agency of evU spirits or 
demoQB. [Cf» Food.) 

62 , Dreams. 

Iii fnftTift believe in the reality of what h seen in a dream (pfe) and are mfluenced 
by it. Their dead ancestoiu appeared in dreams, and to dream of Kolemija cauiud 
illnam {Cf SupematuTal Beings-) 

63. DivufaTioit, 

There were persons who professed to find lout property by means of a piece 
of coral endowed with aapematural powem. Payment was made for the use of this 
to its possessor. The practice was called aaxepa, Dmnotion was called *>. sooth- 

payin g 

Lottery was practieed by drawing out a sprig of firtree {vihidenogottisn, i-e-., 
iilAt. draw. do. leaf, ne, oL yotien. fir tree) from a hunch of various lengths. 

64- Magic- 

Thc ptofesKons of tone halt and of rain maker were hereditary in certain famibee, 
Mr. Sleigh left few details of magwal practices, and 1 find very little ref emng to them 
ehsewhcie- A charm or amdet was called hnepexamentt, the verb was 

According to Maclarlane ; “ Almost every roan had his sacred ohj«5b * each 
had its separate chanu, and would only answer that purpose. Some were for inaking 
yams grow, uthefs taro. othEW again banaatwt Some were for causing rain, others 
wind, fine weather, according as the donor had indicated. In war they would take 
three sacred objects with them to render them invulnerable."* 

A frequent way of canriag disease was by various luiigical litre (»yt A«se, roakiag 
haze), such as placing skins of banana fruit or other nsluse near the house door of 
the peiBon to be iajiircd. 

^ Tutner^ p. 338 ; alao AViifcfttoA JV™* p. *^1- 

* of lAfa. Miiiian, pp. 15—I7,i 
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A woman whose husbaiKl or son was absent in ’wiir would place a piece of coral 
to represent the warrior on a mat before her* and move it about with, her right hand 
to irepresenb his moTements in the dght^ Then with her left hand she wonld brash 
away imaginary ohstacloa and evils. The warrior was thus thought to be protected 
by the chanu perforraod at home. 

CuBsma. Oaths. ExciMAMAiioHs. 

Macfailaue says : ^ They had great faith m, and dread of, cursing. To be 
cursed by a parent or chief was regarded as tJie greatest calamity/^^ Mr. Sleigh 
notes that imprccatiDn was a frequent method of causing sickness^ so that one foTui 
of the verb mec, to be sick, is meeijii pi^ or hi, to be cursed. Some e3e;araplfta 

of cursing fonuuLe appear in Mr. Sleights aotest hut they lack full e^Lplanation . 
Such are t ijOiitfi ioma (ro ni a kuixi hii / nm mec / Seyg e? pi eS ! Htuiqe 

i ifceme t (or bo) / Tepe i / Hnaqe i mjm ! Catiga koi f 

One mode of curamg was, ^ May your canoe liiift to the norths where there 
are no islands 1 ^ ”* 

The name of a great chief Ls caU^Kl out in expre^ing joy or surprise : I 

(chiefs language) from the name of the chief Bnla^ Ndeo i Bala I Son of Bnln! 
Ntka iqai I Old man^s son ! Ite acts i iJtiiii ! Children of Bida I to stimulate men 
in doing hard work. 

In compassion, JTc Ao / Poor thing I on seeing a person or pet auimal in pain. 

GG. SAcaun Onjuerrs and Cabs^ud Imaoes. 

The sanred objeotSp Aoze, have been already referred to. Their sacred objecta 
were atones^ Gnger and toe-uails^ human hair* human bones, and human teeth. 
Theae were given to them by their fathers before death-”^ Carved figures of men, 
ite. Ana saai^, wore made, but apparently had no place iu the religious life of the 
people. 

67- Mischllakeous BEMaious PaAcmcaa. 

Ln thifl section I give some words from Mr. SIeigh*s lists which are apparently 
native terms, and suggest that the practices which they Indicate were followed by 
the people. 

Kepu, a vow. ffyi xtpu, to make a vow ; rfi t^pu, of lAtipa zepu^ 

to pay a vow. 

Ei^kene ula, an oracle (lit. a dwelling of words). 

Baj^ an ofiering, eacrifice- Hence words : ate kuj, priest j Ua tu^ A«j, altar. 

Saifetran, to couseemte to an office. The causative of hmiiaif ahmit^tene 
is iiflied for aanctify.'* 

I Sfati/ Cl/ Lifu JfMaKjfl, p. 13, * MrtcJttriimL', hc^ dA, pu £0. 

^ MekcEArlBae, Sieqf, p. IS- 
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nfdoTnek, a thantoffering. Hedo, to ftalute ; hediithe km aJigiice, to congratukt* 

him ; tnele, to live, life. 

La thilhit prayer; thUhi, to pmy. 

68. The LAJiGUAQiis op the Loyalty Iblantis, 

Four languages are in tte Ulfmda of the Loynlty group. Thefia arc ; 

(1) Nengone or Mar^, m Britannia Island on the eanl; (’2) Lifu (in two dialects, 
Wete and Ijoai) on Chahrol, the central island ^ and (3] lai- and (4) Uvenn, on the 
weatcrimioet inland of Halgao. Of these the Xjvenii (or Oeati), spoken on the northern 
port of Halgan, is a purely Polynesian language, niul totally unlike the other lan¬ 
guages of the Loyalty group. The people speakbg it are said to be the <lescendants 
of imnugranta from the V^allis lalatidfi (oho called Uvea) in Central roIytioBia. between 
Samoa and Fiji- dome specimeiifl of this language are given in the Compaiotive 
Vocabulary, but it b not referred to In the remarks on the Loyalty languages which 

follow- , V 1. 1 t 

Short vocabularies and giammars of Lifu and Nengone were publi^etl by 
H, C. V. d. Gabelentz in 1861 and 1873. Dr. Codrington, in The Mdanf^ian Lan- 
gaagei, 1SS5, gives an indopenJent gfammar and vocabulary of Neugone. Perc 
A. Chanfil publislijcd anonymaiialy in 1032 some notes on Lifu Grammar. For the 
lai. the only published materials are imperfect vocaholarira by Cheyne, 1852, and 
Pratt, 1888. Choyne’a vocabulary was named Uoa, and this designation and vocabu¬ 
lary is copied by H. C. v. d. Gabole&ta. Erakino gives the numerals of lifu and two 
sets from Uea. ooe of which is Tsi. Some schoDl-hoolt! and the whole Bible have 
been translated into the languoges of Nengone, Lifu and lai, by missionaries of 
the London Misaonaiy Society, To three of thesse, the Bevs, J, Sleigh. J, Jones 
and S, Ella, all now deceased, I owe not only graiumarB and lengthy vocabulanos. 
but many notes on details of thb languages, derived from a convapondence which 
lasted for Beveral years. I liave also derived no small amount of assistance In On*: 
studies from the goodwill of the Rev. J. Hadfickl, now the only representattve of 

the London Missionary Society in the ifilamla. 

Though generally classed as Melanadan, the languages of the Loyalty lalanda 
are very difierenl from the typiesJ Melanesian m the islands north of ihem. T^y 
do not show any verj’ close resemblance to the languages of the Southern Neu 
Hebrides, which differ in many respects from the Central and Xorthctn Melanesian. 
1 have not yet been able to ascertain their exact relations to the languages of New 

Caledonia. 

H. C. V, d. Gabelenta mclnded the Loyalty lelande languages and those of New 
Caledonia in the Melanesian,*^ but his claaalficatioii was not accepted by Friedrich 
Muller, who plocwl the Kengone (and by inference the Lifu) in a separate class 


* IHr. Lf>j]isag, 
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called by bitin Papuan-^ But the term “ Papuan has been in later yeaju moce 
accurately used to denote bogtiageci found in the Melanesian area, which, like the 
majojity of Languages in New Guinea (otherwise Papuah be compared gram- 

maticaUj with the Melanesian languages.^ The Loyalty Tslanila kngiiag&B are not 
of Lhis character. There are undoubted agreementa with the MelnueBiau in grammar 
and vckcabnUryj but many more differcnccat and th™ diflerences, moreorer^aro not 
uniform in the three languages of the group. Taking a few of tho more prominent 
(catares of Melatiesian gramnuiri we may note the following with regard to the three 
fjoyalty languages :— 

L The pronoun Fuffised to nouns whan a possessive relation b eipreaasd b 
fully used in lai, but in Nengone and Lifu is only found m the first peteon singular 
and plural, the other personB using a prepositba. Cf. i - — 



Nenpone, 

lilflL, 

lai. 

Fiji 

Mot^ 

My fathrir ., 1 . 


hoTTr-TS^ 

kam^-k 


faTTTa-i 

Thy father ... 

r^ani nufin ,,, 

l«iiu i 

hiT^fhin 


iitnta-iKjf 

ififi fpLi^er 

}i-u6oac 

i an^ir... 

Jhme-P 

fdind-^a .., 

iifma-7ta 

Out lattiRT 

(ilwsL) 

eccc-ji~ 

fTTne ih4 

JbaflvcT-£d 

/ama-efdr 

iatiiii-hirui 

Our fjiJJit’r 

(cxcL) 
Vour father 

ffllCC'AsiJ 

kiin^. ^vH 


(ftma i Arimafni; 


tiiAiti rj4 • • 

Jhimr i n^ipunit 
ktmi I ungai ... 

iame-i&uji 


faian-niiti 

Thalr father »h. 

cec^ni hific ... 

JbGcma-drin 

fEiina-dra .,, 

faiaq-rp 

My two oyea... 

me liTOffoowh’ejie 

***: 

ll fjuayr-k 

na 


TJiy twa eyca 

mt in 

-Rtt&O 

rae m 

n^ihone 

lu-t mrl'i i cf 

(i cjHAkil-m ... 

au .., 

najnaiama 

11 af two uyei 

, f-KC fPC^ i 
ang^ic 

etna^a-? 

pul tfialn-na. ,., 

mt-Tnalxt-rm 

Cnireyes (incL][ 

ko ff wfie^tiQO ni 

tj* 

it€ Ihc aAr 

jV cnimJir^-iu .. . 

na maio^da ... 

fiA-maia-nin^ 

OpreyeH (ejceL) 

rhnije 

lifr iai fMrhti 

ji rnmko-hmun 

na wmia i 

krimumi 

Ka-iTTPhi-inoiiri 

Yuiir eyep 

kortu'^rgoffoni 

haAai/ 

tie lut mete i 
2i^lpuni€ 


m mufa-ntitni 

ha^maiP-iHtu 

Their eyw ... 

tor/ unf5?t3ffo ai 

iif tui mtlsA I 

ji tmati^ dTin 

TUI ... 

1 tm-mnla-mr* 


2. The jtfplarieaiaii use of special nouns which indicate the kind of thing poB- 
sessed is very prominent in lai, where there aic more words of this kind than in 
any Melanesian language. But in Lifu and Nengnne siinilar words axe rare, and are 
not used in appoaition with other nouns. 

^ dtf Mpmchu^tnschafl^ l8Sa, iV ESd.. I AHh-. Pr 10, 

*■ Bay, lUporU 0 / Camlridge Anihropok)iii&il IJT, pp, and pp. fiI7-5lO. 

P. W. SdtmMt^ Dte SpriKih^khm VerhiltinHst* vaa D.'ula€:L-Netn 5 oini.^,” f* AfriL (man 
u, a^todat. Spraehtn, V, 190!!. 

* Ip the*: riw^ h represent the nuiEienLl 2 ; je are plural p^irticlca; Jbp re, na 
delIklJlLEtTtLtiYr^ article? ; nt. 1 the prepostiim 
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Ex.—^laiAcMft kutnara, my sweet potato; anyi-k hde, my knife; wanu, 

mj coconut for drinkiiig; ftale-k buaka, my pig; i-k nyei or ga-k ntfei, my fidd ; 
de-Jt flefAcn, my patU; my bag; teb-it* tap, my seat; unt-ui ama, 

my hooHc; hwa-k hfuj, my sayhig, etc. 

Lifu : Si-r^, ray animal property; a-wg, my food.; toy drink, 

Nengone: my food ; kua-go, my drink ; «n* n«bom, Iue animslB. 

Fiji; tiflfe, my bouse; ttggau, my food ; n kenggu no ««', my yam; 

o fnenj^u no yangyana. my kava, 

Mota : nok teoee, my paddle ; BwJt a vavae, my word ; gak o no™, my yam ; 
rnak o pei, my water. 

3. The PronoTiBB.—In the Loyalty lalands the forms of theae dJfier very modi 
frum those usual in Melanesia. {Of. Lifii Giammar, Fronomia.) 

4. CausativD and Eeciprocal Frefiies.—These arc in derivation and use Melanc- 
fllan The Causative is a or o, (Cf Lifn o-tii-ne (from ioi, good}, Nengone o-rai-m 
{from rot, good), lai thso-i (from to, good), all meaning " to heal, make wdl,” with 
Mota tu-wia {tcia. good), to bless, and Fiji mka-bala i (bida, m good health), to heal.) 

The Beciprooal ia i, e, or «, (C/. Ufu. i-hnimi-kea (Antmi, to love). Nengone 
en^a (m-ne, tolove), lai i-bdengi-kSa (bdenye, to love), all meaning " love one another,” 
with Fiji twi-JonMiai (hfJWJnt, to love). Florida iwt-dafoM (dobtn, to love), with the 
same meaniog.) This prefix is osed with nouns. {f'jT. Idfu iHtu, a grove of coco* 
pftima, Nengone ie mo, collection of houses, with Fiji tw ualc, cluster of houses.) 

6, The Transitive Suffixos.—These appear in Lifn and Nengone, but are not 
do fnlly used as in Mdanesla. 

6. Plurals.—In ths Loyalty laoguages the ploral is indicated aa in Melanesian 
by means of articlca, collective nouna, demonstratives or pronouns. 

T, The Verb.—*Thfi verb is eonjugated as in Melanesia by particles, adverbs, 
or additional verbs. It )$ also conjugated by means of a prepoeitioo, which is excep- 
tioiial in Melanesia. 

8. Vocabulary.— Loyalty Islands words, even when they arc cognate with the 
Melanesian, often appear in strangely different forms, no donbt due in part to the 
peculiar phonology. In the voeabnlary the following words may be picked out as 
juiTTiptea :— ^Jlfood, hone, breadfruit, bury, efttW, daylight, eye, face, father , JfsA, Jfoww , 
fruit, leaf, finer, huae, mother, name, navel, power, roi'n, rat, sand, my, sleep, deal, weep, 
wind. In the equivalents of these words in the three Loyalty langnaguB there appear 
to be Boma cas^ of agreement with the Mdauesian. 

G9. Sketch of Lifo Grammas.^ 

1. Pbokoloot.’ — T he Lifn Alphabet haa been already given- The vocabularies 
of the languages are so diverse that the equivalence of sounds has not yet been fully 
worked out. 


>• Man; dcbaili are omitted. 
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2. AhticIiE.—T he oomiDoii dcmpoatJfative azticl-e 13 la * la the stone; la ite 
ixde, gtimente. The words het^i outlier, or Jtete, skuj, are used as mdefmitc articles: 
hie other man ; hete atSj aoY 

3, Noi^ns.’— {a) Many XLOims and verbs have the ftatue form. A verbal fioUD is 

formed by the prefix Ano, which is also the sign of past time; lapOj to dwell ; 
Amzla^t a dweUmg-place. An agent is indicated by ale prefixed. In the pturaJ 
this becomes or liete: o/e kuca, doer; an^e hica^ doers \ ifete 

things which cause truth^ 

{(?) The plural m shown fay various words preceding the nonn ^ angeie 

{used only of persons) ■ angele akote ni, thcae that trouble me ; ajige kme^ iatliers; 
tte {used uf persGUS and things in a r<^triotBd sense); la ite tbup jiang, my enemies; 
iff/<r (things or persons which); Ja itete iipi^ those that send ; o as in & drai, days ■ 
la 0 ^maf houses; i (collective) imi, a grove of ooco-palms ; la ilhupij^a, the enemy; 
n^ei (absolute)* h kidma, all the works ; la najd tde, all the men. Things 
naturally dual have lue prefixed : la knangenytng^ ray two ears. Ala is prefixed 
w hen persons axei referred to but oot named: Jar Iw two men ■ but kna upi 
angale im ala luc, sent them each persons two, two by two. 

(c) iTCuder.^—Most names of mible and female pemons are distinct, but some 
relationship names are common gender. {Cf. Kinahip.) In necessary cases the 
word imkmantf for “ male" follows. There 13 no definite word for “ female/' 
■JojVny is an unmarried girl, as in ntka jajinyj daughter ; /o, a married person ; 

an old person of either aex. TraHmamj is lit. memhrum virile, and may be u^ed 
of young son or daughteti Jifito iratimany. 

(d) Case.—Nouns are iudectuiable. The subject precedes or follows the verb* 
aecDtding to the tense, or aecording to the particle used. 

In the present tense with particle a the subject prcccdeflj aa e.p.: Filipo a m 
koi nyiddi, Filip answ^ered him l teMroti a la loezipo^ the lather raises 

up dead bodies. With the particles kola or hr the fiubject follows : kola imjA la 
ate iroa Auliua, goes forth the man to work ; ^alu ta jo, rises already the Btju- 
He is sometimes fto* 

In the futnre tense the subject follows the verb tra^ go, used as the tense sign : 
iro Aa la its drai, will arrive the days i tro keie t^n' a nm la ktit tqine tawe 
la mec, going one brother (to) leave the other brother to death. 

In the past the flubjeot ia instmmenta] rather than nominative^ and the prepo¬ 
sition Anc, by* is used: An n^d ale hna xotni Aemgip the people (many men) 

took food, lit. by the people was taken food- But hne is not alwaya used : hnahna 
la enyij blew the wind ; ame hna hipi la hlue i Of^eice, then was healed the servant 
of him. 

The direct object follows the verb as in the example just given. It also 
follows the mdirect object: tro nt a amamane koi nyip^ti hi ate^ going 1 (to) show 
to you the man^ 
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Genitive.—Tills is imlicateil by the prcposllion tie before the article ta, or by 
t with proper nouns or personal pionouna : La itiyet ate ne hs lapo, the men of the 
viUaee; ffl thins «c fa nthamde, the mother of the child ; fa ieifenie i Jtsa, the mother 
of Jeans; fa fl/mwf * Pdero, the flhadow of Peter. Sometimisi the »e or t is euffixed 
to the noun : fa pans qxnanshs, the top-of mast of ship ; A»ne fa «7«o. top of the 
house : hui angeics. top of him. If two nouns come together the second qmli&es 
the first: ensfiiie sinoe, flower (of) tree; house (of) etone; ate ishi, man 

(of) war, warrior, 

yiatiye.—The prepositiojaB itnee, to (things or persons before fa), to (proper 
nuuns or personal pconooua). or thalnviiti, for, are used: Afio fcaai hot 'S, done to 
thee ; Jto«« fa «te, to the man ; inms la hipa, to the village ; hna hana ns thoirogat 

nyiptinie^ giFeo lot youn 

Other examplea of rase ara ae lollowB : 

Locatives, at, or In. E pdi, at night; e cih, there (at that); nglme 

ht icet, in the mnimtaina.. 

Motion to^e, thereat, following the noun. Him kwism Anoflge: eii. cast into 
the sea; nyMfcfi a /Act angate liethania ef, then he led them to Bethany, This 
is very definitely a aielancsian idiom. ^ 

Ablative-H/o, from, often combined with in at near to. Im mtne qa 

hiho. the power from above; tpt ngom fa nfteinege * nyen. from the mouth of him, 

Instrumonta]—A«f»; with, by (proper nouns) ; knem fa, with (common noima). 
La, He eiwritT Abo qaja A«ei Poofa, the things spoken hy Paul; Aitene fa niy, by the 
people. This preposition with the pionoim is usual in expnssing the paat tense 
of the verb. (f^. Nomioativc.) 

Vocative.— Fe, following the noon, /te jnxu /« ! O chiefs 1 aiipc ttjine ft f 
Brethren! Some nouns hav® a'special vocative form. (f/. Kiuship.) 

4. AnJECTlvia.—These follow the noun and arc usually preceded by the 
particle fc»: fa ofe ha ngazo. a bad mau; fa n^oi ka im, great stones. 

In a genitive construction a verbal noon is derived from an adjective by 
prefixing e with the snffix «e .* (ru, great; ttrwue, greatness of- 

A causative verb is formed by the prefix a and suffix nyi (persons) or tie (things) : 
(iCrunyt ' 5 , magnify thee; nlniiiyi Akotesie, magnify God; airnne fa st 'S, enlarge 
tby fialti- 

If the noun qualified k land ar building, ^ k used instead of ka : ia hlapa 
Jtew feitWr a Eruttful; £ic ^ /iJt p dark places, 

A few adjectivcfl are used without La Jai aimqal^ the two lighta great; 

nyi-pi oi* niaii of rank, middle'Kged TimD- 

Comparisod k only made by poaitive p,tatemeiita^ the noiin-prepoeition hufi€ 
(befoce £a)p ot hui^ top, abo^e^ being used for “ than Atraqaie Akotesie Awne ki 


I (VxlTni^tcJEb, ^p^fc-ffifirnan p- 
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fite, great (is) God aliove man ; Vra ni a SMiftn fti« 'a, going 1 to excel above theCj 
I will be gnjoter tlmn thou. If there is a question, it is Introduced by the phrase 
Aope M, say what ? Hope u, tita tnthola meh Anne In awM, say what, not great indeed 
the life above the food 1 is not the life greater than food i 

The onperlative is shown by adding nyipf, Ruperior, very : nyipi alruqai la Ann 
l^pi migote. very great the slanghter (of) them, 

Thfl anmcrals have been diflcuased in the aection on Arithmetic. 

S. pEttsoNAi. PaosTOtTNa- — Tlifi Llfu pronouns are very mimerouB. There are 
distinct forms for the singular, dual, and plural, and tho first person dnal and ploral 
express the inclusion or exclusion of the person addressed. Besides these there 
are distinct forma used acceriliag to the rank of the i>ei3on or [leiEoiis addressed 
Of referred to, 

Firat Pctsoti :■— 

Singular.—f, i»iwhen addressing chiefs, mie, tMtieft. 

Dual inclusive,—Thou and I, nyisho; if one of us is a chief, nytsAoiv. 

Dual csclu«vc.—He and T, nyiho; addressing chiefs, nyiAefi. 

Plural inclusive.—All of Ua, ershe ; Tcspectfully, when speaking to a numbw 
of persons, nytsAfli- 

Pluial exclusive.—We otheia, eihun ; to chiefa, o'^hvnidi, nyiAimw, ByiAimiefi, 
in incTeaalng respect f 
Second Perflon : — 

Singular.—^Thou: to iiifeiiocfl, hmuM ; to equals, eS ; to eupenors, 

; to a ciiicf^ cifie, or 

Dual.—You two : n^ipo ; respectfully, nppoti. 

Pluml.—You; to inferiors, nyvpun ; to equals, ayipunie; more respectfally, 
nyipunieii* 

Third Fewoii : — 

SiogalaTs — H< 5 ^ alie : oi im inferiuri ; of equals, ; of 

aupcriocfl or chiefe, nyidiiii iingan^:^ anganifid*^. 

SkigulEr.—It: g"* 

l>ijji|^_Thoy two: of LoferioTB^ T^rjiidi; of equulfi, nyido: of Eiuperioei^ 
nyidolL 

Plunil.—Tliey (persons) i of mferioj^p ; of eqcLals» or chiefs, 

Pliiial,"They (tiiinga)^ de ^ or 

Tliifi list gives only the pnacipal forma * some are nsetl in an abbreviated 
fomiiF especially when used ns posscssives, {Cf* Language of the Loyalty Islands.) 

- An inspection of the formfl seems to show the roots of these Avords as foUowE ■— 

Singular.—1, it* ; 2^ jm" ; 3, efc. 

Dual.—1 {incLJj afc; 1 (cscL), ho ; 2^ po ; 3, dd. 

Plural—1 (inch) I $h^; 1 (excl.), kun ; 2^ pmi ; 3* den. 
vnr.. .\LVii. 


X 
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The Ncflgone pronoimfl show a aunUar formatioB : 

Ftrat Peisan :— 

Singukr, — /nt*, ntf. 

Dual (inclufllve).—SAetw ; ii one Inditded is a ctieft thetee. 

DuaI (c5xcltii3ive)+— EhM. 

Plural {InciujMTB)-—Bjf ^ 

Plural (exclmive).— Ehiij^r 

SecoTui PcROii: 

ainguliif.— bo: to chiefs, bm, bmngo- 

Dual 

Plural*— 

Third Pettion :—• 

aiugular.— bot^a; of chieft nubonenffo- 
Dual.— BubhengoM. 

Plural—Bwie- 

So aliio the pronouns m lai. which has no chielB* language : 

First PcTHon: — 

Singular.—fftK'"- (incluBive)-— Dual (nicliifiivB).—DAm«* 

Plural (inclusive).—Win, oto. Plural (exclusive)—fflhnnn- 

Second Pewon 

Singular.—17. DnaL-f^- Plural.- 06u». 

Third Person ;— 

Singular.-£. Dual.-TAlru- PliiraL— 

The [unns of the plural ending in fl are reatricted to a limiW nnmher ; thoEc 

la {i are uoiversal- 

6. PossBflSivE PR0N0U^^8.-^The«! have been already give^. Cf. UTigiiagea of 
the Loyalty Islande. 

7^ HJto o^Ttv^ PfiONou^^^, — The liEuan inteirog^tivce as? i deif of ehiefa, 

ieti > vrtin ? f chiefs’, ? ^'hat % ian? what sort ot f e ? which ? 

(lit., TvhETol with the adjective paiticlej. Examples: .Det i hinun*'f who is 
yoM name f wPfliflw la hnmgo hna kum f what have I done ? what the hv me done 1 

«Jfca la kenae «’o ! where Is the father of thee ? 

8. DsMONaTRAiiVK Phokouks.—T his, hi ,* or cel^T following a noun : fa ate oe, 
la at£ cel, this nian- That, ta ; or c*Ih following a noun ; la ai£ dK, that man, 

9 . Vhbbs*—-T erbfl in Lifu are unchanged in conjugations There are five 
modes: indicafivo^ enbjimntive, condition^, imperative and prohibitive. The 
fiist three arc only differentiated by an introducing coujuuction; the imperative 
by suffixed particles of direction- There are infinitive and participial forme. The 
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present aDtl psut tenser are ahowH by portif^Ie^ ptccedm^ the verb ^ tlie perf^t 
and fatiire by auxiliary verba. The {ollowiag are examples of aomc verbal expie$aioiii 
ia Lifa:— 

(») Indicative pre^^eot or indefinite, a: Ini a gtya ho^i nytpiinte, I say to yon ; 
angem & okn^ be ot aaw» 

(b) Indicative past, hna : Hnei angels nthepi la iana i by him 

waa drawn out the ^a^ord of him ; hnei fingute M^nepi ia by them 
was taken away the $tone. 

(c) Indicative imperfect, ha. Kei M Inhu hmdro, be fell on the 

ground ; Ht., fell he there above earth. 

(d) Indicative perfect^ a&e ia finkhed: Aae h^ angaic cAaw^ nyiho^ they Lave 

beaten ua ; ftge Auni iahni^ et’kuni a kuTte he after we bad 

bidden farewell to one another we went on a ahip; and finkhed we 
farewelling (reciprocal), we go-up on ship thereon, 

(tf) Indicative futare, irOj go: Tm n^idHti a wuft*#'" ngipmmj gpra he givea 
you, he w'iU give you; /ro At' ni a aieimp ngt% go I heal you, I am going 
to heal (make good) you. 

(/) Imperative : Trohemi ma ivange I Come and see I If addvee&cd to a chief 
this ia: J&tfiijr fe ??io ^Jawotin / Come oh and see 1 n^kAiVi je ! 

Save UB1 

(^) Subjunctive^ nuite^ that: Pam tfaja ko% ni la limi uyipf-ii Aria ami nyidvfi 
ngon^ mate tro ni a xmni ngid^^ fix^t toll to me the by you wa^ kid him in, 
so that go I take him. 

|AJ Participle, jtc>f-ci : La hda khi, the fighting; kola qaja la Ue tkoi, Bpeakiog 
hea. 

(i) Infinitive, tToa ; ihia tro Iroa tkith, weiii to pray ; ijiji kuni fma denge^ 

we ought to hear 

(j) Conditioii&h niaiitc, if : Acte ate a pi iji^ irakemi tfmig ? if 

any man wishea drink (let him) come and drink with'mo i Main^ (henge 
la halof qd i ngiptlti hi troa humathi ni. If I have done wrong thou oughteat 
to kill me thyaelf. Lit., If thing with-me the evih duty of thee onlv 
to kill me. 

(A) Native, iha, not : Tka mm ho hjajing, the girl is not ; lit., not dead 
indeed the ^1; tha k§ mka tmhtnangi la Jbte emkB, the lad did not know- 
anything i lit., not know (a of ute elided after a) indeed child male the any 
thiug- 

(l) Prohibitive, the, not: The goa id ! Fear not 1 the hmila ho / do not gte j I 

ihetrosda em f Thou fthalt not steal I 

(m) Interrogative, hape u, aay wbat: Bape u, iJta hnenge kd Ima lotm pine la 
ate ka akdt, Did 1 not weep for the man in trouble t lit.. Say what, not 
by-me mdeed was wept on-account-of the inan troubled 1 

X 2 





(n) ■^ImcEjlLmof.ds: Tka (ro ko mgeic^ <i 

this, l^t he giU-'fi; Ut. not ^ md^ h« knowa this, lest grieve; Ic. e ^ 
m a ined / l«t me die now 1 lit,, good when go I die now ^ Nga 

detuff A. hum la c3i, amr, hic ham ute aji^We lajjfl e ct?^, hm shem 
ka kup,. The iro k5 D.hu e? ! \^en wa heard th<*Ba th^ lien wa 
and they of that place forbade him. Maying. Do not gp to Ufu . Lit., i^d 
(when) heairi we the things those, then bj ua and those dwelling at that 
forbade him, saving, not go indeed Lifn thereat; iro ni a thi^ viocamj, o h 
haenge km tfoa'oha. 1 wUi teU inform thee what 1 am about to see. 
to) Verbal suffixes. Lilu verbs end dUlerently. according to whether they come 
before a common norm with article, or before a proper noun or pronoun : 
Ate haimt at, man killing nian, muidcrei; hwmtihe la ote ciii.kiU that man; 
h^aihi .4^ kUl ns. A eimilar ch.mge takes place in cauaat.ve verl«: 
otrtae, ctdaige {a tiungl ; atrungi magnify {a i»rsnn}. from tra. great. 
flmWe?H! h aU, heal the man; amdemji ni, heal me. 

(pi Directive adverbs am suffixed to the vc^h ; pi, forth ; jr, nut; j«, down; 
mi. hither; Uopi, go forth; (rajV, go ont; trahetni, come; bring; 

Xiftneji^, take? keija, fall down, 

10. Advebus Mm PnEnosmoNs.-These am numerous ami comprise particles, 
verba and iinuiifl aa in the Melanesian languages. The simpler prepoaitions have 


been illustrafcei.1 in Nouns. 

11. Coisivstmoss.-Nge, and, is used with verbal iihrases awl numerals 

hnetii/Sdrai V; jige imAjcju hnengSdrai e hihu, look up at the sky and 

look doTO on the earth beneath f/ene Jittcoffodrai. below Bkj% earth). Between nou^ 
and expressions relating to uouns o. is used for - and ^ : fMrn fm kem. nte .Jekaku, 
^ ife AuJt«, me He khpa, mother, ami father, and wife, aiul eblto. ^ 

12. LsTFHJiicrrass.—Some simple mterjcctions are; ,Bjc At yea Ohe . or 
Pelo I nay t Ekoh ! alas 1 Bheh ni ! in admiiatiou, suipi^e, joy or fear ; He Jto - 
in compassion. Some exekmatious have been noted in Cursing. 


Vote on (Ae Fcco&ykriea, 

The work m the Loyalty vocabularies which follow are taken from the'much 
longer lists which were received from the former misaionafies in the Loyalt)' lelaudS- 
The Lifu I owe to Rev. James Sleigh, the Nengone to the Kcv. John Jones, and the 
lal to the Rev, Samuel T3Ua. The Uvean is partly due to the Rev, J. Hadfidd, but 

many work liave been added from a ^fS. Vocabulary of the Ij^nape by Mgi, 
Hilarion-Alphonfle Fmj'ssc, the Vicar-ApostoUc of New (aledomm Tlie latter 
list I owe to the kindness of the Ven. Archdeaeon tl. WiUmms of Gisbome, New 

The words in the Comparative Table are compiled from various sources. Balad 


SiztKET H. Kay .—TJic <fit^ t>f Lijvt^ J^antU. 30” 

from Fulire .tufT Gabelcnta^; Yengen and Kanala from MS. lent to mo by Rev. J. 
Hadfield ; Webiaa, Manongoefl and Wamcni from anonyiuouB not^ pnbliahad in 
Paria*; TTagap fmni tho diarist MisBioa® \ Ponerihoueii and Wailn from tmnfilatioiifl 
of Gospels* which I owo to the ItiniinBas of tbie Rev. Dr. Kdgotir, of the British and 
FoiBjgn Bible Society: Netete from the Mariat Miflaioa'*: Tuaum ftom. Rev. G. 
Turner*: Moiare and Anelteomfrom Rev, J. Inglis’; Eromanga and Tauna -ftom 
Rev, D. Maodonalil-* 

Mote erteruied compariatni ehould be tnade with Dr. Codringtoii'a Metaaesran 
Langna^t* fto*! my ovm lists from the New Hebrides.*'®' 

The words are written aa far as posaible in the Lifii orthography. But the j 
of Balad and Yengen, the ti and itj of AVebiaa and Wagap and the g I)eIoie i in Eanala 
and Nefcete are probably meant for the lifu c. The h (underlined) of Neketo is a 
strong aspirate and is probably the same as Lifii r. 


‘ (a) ■■ VootLlmJBiivs Paljafigiens ** compoB&en 1843 par 51. Fa tire, XII. 

fiiria, lei'J, p. ISJi Vocabulaiiv da Havre Dfllade et des envimiia, (6) Di* 

SfiraeJitit. by tL C. von dcr Gabeleiitz, Leipiig, 1S7S. The werda trom OabdonLa in bractota. 

* JPoiea pour «rnV dt point de dipvfi A la farmatiofn if ua HwahwJairH dts idionujt porliM par 

tsi &T J/fltit.'elfa Cat^d&ni^i I&77* 

■ V€flaJjplH.UB dfi la I cingt ia Wngrapu*^ fo X!SX PailRp 1892, 

PP' 

* (lE) Marcl-G. Piirin, (St. Markka Gos^l in Fcmfirihoiiflij,) (h) VirUrH t JhuM K^rw 

fitf stm na Mtthiio. l^na, lUlO (Ht Mattbev in HonailatijL (tf) VirUr^i i ATsriM w vm na 

Jonm. Pam, IDIO (St** John in HoaaikAj}; 

■ ** ToGabuliilre den mola Jea plus nducla de In Inngnn ile da Tbyo-*^ par mi mlaolon- 

rt niu ft mari^tn, Fft" mi order pai? 1® P..A.CL GsITIi XXI.- 1 luiHp 188^* 

- SuTiioa a Rundr^ Tenn find hn^ before By Geofgp Tnmert LLJ>. Landim, 1&B4. 
Appendii: One hnndTcd md ttiirty-two wwdfl in Fifty.nme TVilyneautn Diid^^cte. (Warda in 
btnek^ are Ifofii CiAbeientzit Jf*ki#wji5ftAen Spm^n^ IS61.} 

» Ripmi cj" Mii$wn Tisur ii* fAe Jfetp 1S.V). By Ber. Julm 

liigliM* Auekiflfii!* X.iS.p 1851. (A) A DkHojwfU L^ndcrn, 1882* 

■ (b) Three Net& fleiiridii laitguagM. By the Eev. D. ^[acdonaldp ^airlbonme, lSS&. 

(i'J By the Rot. B. hlAcdennltl^ Miirlboimie^ 1891. The Taitna is Weapwj 

diajiset. 

* TKa Mehn-tsuin Langm^. By R- H. Codriiii^n P.B.+ Oxford, lS8C. 

**ThD Loagiiages of thB Xptt Hubride?,"* /oil/ PfoCm Ro^l Sot. Neia 
XXJT, 139tJ. 


70, CaUPAltATIVD VoCABUt^AllY QP LaSOUAOKS OF THK LOYAJ/TV ISI<A»I)S. 


5(lfl SiDNJn^ H. Hay. — 77m’ and of Ziju, ZaffoUif Mand^ 
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70. OOKPABATtVE VoCABtJLAM Of LAMOUAGEa Of TKB LoYAmf ISLiUIOa — (IfiiXinittd. 


310 SiDNET H, HaV .—Tke Pe<i^k and of I^yalis WnfiA. 























70. COMPiBlTITB VoCilBIIIAllY OF. LAMaUAGEfl 0? TUE LOTAWT ISLAKDA— 
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70. OoMPAnAtivfi; Vocabulary of LANOtiAOKHi of tiiid Loyalty 


ol2 SroNKy H* Kay. — The People and Zanffvage of I^alty Islajids. 




















70. COUFARATIVB VOOABPLABV OF LaKCUAGES OF Tim LoYALTY lBLAlil>S— 


Stpsky H. Ray.— Th/^ Ffopie and cf A-^w, Mundjt, 313 
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^iW SiDMKY H. Rat . — Tkt Ptople amt Langttagt of Lif», Loy»lty Tdandi^. 





































































TL The Lnru LATTGUAaE compared with this Languages of New Caledonia and the SoirriiERK New Hebrides 


Sidkbv H. Rav.—7^^^■ Pfopk HTirf Lttnfftuufe of Li/it, lalott/Is. 31iV 
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Tl, Tiia Lifu coufabfd with thf Lanqijag^ of New Caledonia and the SoimimN New Hi£BEide£{— 


3 IB SIDNEY H* K^X^—The Psc^c and f?f £oi/nUff Mand§. 
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71. Thb Linr Lamguaoe cohpabku wim the LANCiuAflEfl op New Caledowia awe toe SotTTHSBK New HEBEUiEa — tiitUmued. 


SmsEY H. People ajid of L^u. Loi/alty litlands. 317 





























JiLft U- JUT-— TIu- Pcofik mid Zan^ta^f. of JLi/u, Ln^ait^ iKlnttils, 

72. 

I give here the fuU tltloa of hooka rcfemug to Lifu i^hich are quoted in the 
preceding pages. A few other titles are sdded^ ■with a note on Booke m the lifu 
Language which are koowa to mo. The titled of booki? ou Caledonia or elae- 
where are not entered unless they have a distinct reference to LifUj but their full 
title is given when quoted. 

(a) Bwfe fjs -Eifi*- 

1. ** A CkimpansDU of win? af the DifthMstB of West^tii by Qoorgd Timior^ 

Samoan M^jtorttr^ No, 5, SiLtuOfL^ 1847^ p. 4. 

AmciDj^ the Lanpin^ ans thwo of IJfu, Kcgcui±^ (tic} New CJj&lodoaia. 

Th^ A’afstral IlisixjT^ of Fan'cftM of Man^ bj Robert Goedon I jithau*. Lnnikioit I860. 

CrKTii&itte (p^ 2(K2 IL) nil ^cixsunM ^f tho Fiji native from the lAlmid of Lafd,'’ who wan 
reiiJiy a native of UfDp Loyidty IskndB. 

3. E^^nrt nf T'enjr in rAe AW ffdtrid&Sf iti Iht I860, &n Aoani JF. JL^. 

" r/am^i^EuA/' by Rev. John Ihglie. Ancklandp 186J. 47 pp. 

{L^toinn (pp. 34^:t) short ifwaljukti^ of the Lfln^f^aa of tha Lnyttity ZsIiLDda (hloie or 
Nengouep Ufo, (Jea). 

4. A Dftcnplion of Ijthnth in ttc W<*tfrn Padjlc (h^n, by Andrew Cbeyne. LondDOfi 1862. 

CcMitidiiB aecotinta of tlic LqyjiiLy Mimds^ luid on p. HO a. Ufo YocabTiiaTy* on |^ 183 oM 

Uecn VoCahulaTy. 

A Jo^ruit of a C-ruLse in IKctfern Pacific^ by J. Erskine. London, 18^. 

0, *' Report of n AUotionaiy Tour in the New Eebiideaj^ etc.* in the yttnr 18EK^ cfli l>cwd H.M.S* 
^ K^VAiuiEilij' oonunimirated by ttR Right Hon. hVrl Grey^ Principal Secrietary of State for the 
Colonieflip tuid rend I Itb December, LiSL /oumal, J^/Anoloi^vbEd Soctriy III, pp. 63-85. 

A rfrpnJit of No. 3, 

7. La NomiiHi-CaUdonit^ Voya^iee—Miidiortg—^Mosnw—Coiomaition {1774-1S64), Pkt 
Charles Bnuniie. Psifis^ IS54. 

8. Gcjne from (hi Corai Iiilandi*^ by WHUnni CilL Lofidni 4 1855. 

Uotiteinsfp. 17) Nnmerala, loyalty Telond (i.f. Lifn}| pp. J85-i89j ttistory of Miraion on 
lift] I pp. .2CK^^2p su aec^ooni of the liland of Tokn. 

k " The Tm'lftb Misniormirj' Voyage to Weetern PolyneBia."' ^diBioaft No. 10^ 

Ootobur^ 1857. 

Coutrotitii the pftflt Aiiil eofidilioii of the lif ti people. 

ID. lies Loyalty.'^ Victor ik Eochsa, Rnffriin de la Sot, dc lY asi., tome 

n. Puris^ l&DOj pp. 5-27, 

IL The FoiirtoKith Mifisionjwy Voyags to IVeHtern PolyncEia.'" Samtmn E^^jiorter^ No. 21* 
Mnrahp 1864>. 

Acootmt o£ the fehuid of Tokii. LimdiD.K ^ Diin>pc:^iiJi MbsionELric? on Life. 

12. *^Dicf MeLinefiisnhHi SpiMhciu" rm H. <X von tier Gabekrnt^. Ahhand. A phii-hisL 
ChiHS A Kimi^t S^kJt^fff hcn ^tstUs, d* HI, Ldpxig^^ 1861. 

Contoiiiii (pp- 20^213^ a Bhoit voc&bnlary and grtimmar note onliftif sirailnr scootmts 
of Neiigojifi and BoUdra ToaurnJ of New Ckiledonia% 

J% Not^oo eur Jes Ueo Loy^ty, Nouvefld Ctdedcnie^' par+ M- JouBiir Itewteiunt de tiu'aBoau, 
Htv^t JUariirme el Cofosiairi Pi™, ISfi], pp, 3C3-3T6. 
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14. ^iruiten Yeart in Pd^fnetia, by George Tomer. Loodon, lb6L« 

P, 3(^7, Soom brief HAtC? ert Lilu; ppu 4CM>-^1, on tbe people ^ pp. Kotea 

<m difio&Be, deatib &nd binml ; p. Xote on the piuaioe at Toha, 

15^ tff Pkilitoffy^ by H. G. Latbnie. Lcdldoilp ISfiH. 

P. 341 quot4?« Iiifu □umeiiLlB from KOi 1^. 

1(1. Im N^v€Ue*OaiM<)fnit ri Hahitani^t F^^iictumia—Ma^iua^—Caunibali^oiei^ Par Vt 
4e Roehoi. 

PpL S4r-98^ DepcndaiiMH de la Ji'eUTeIlG-Cftlidciiiie+ Ufm Iflyalty^ 

IT, AfimoM Wtdam Pd^isia, by A. W. Murray. Lfmdoiip LSU3. 

On pp. 206^269,^ oeconct of W^ew Caledcmia; cm pp. 297-324, Mare or Netigonc; 
pp, 325-350, Lifu ; pp- 442-448, aupplcmenlary. 

18L *' On the E^olior Oruiia of the Inhabitants of Ortain Groope of iBlandfl in the Weetem 
Paciiio^” by Joeepb Bamaid DaTis. PubliBbod by tbfl Butob Socioty of Hcjenoea of Hii,artens. 
i^ajvifrX'Wfld^ rerJ^nd^fiJijipjU Dcel \ XJ \. Haarlens^ 1900. 

P. 9r Df^criptiou of StolliB of Loyalty loJafidji ; p. 24^ Table meoflOreJiietita ^ Plata 1, 
Hypdi-etenooepbnJEc eranlima. of £iat, a vrouion of the lale of Ljln, Loyalty iHlaodB. 

10. Cm^onoji. Cbtaiogae of the Skulls of the Tarioixs Races of Man in the 

Collection of Josepii Barnard DaiiSx MJP^j ate- l^jodon* J857* 

On pp. 308-0, a deacfipLion of Neur Coledooiaa and Loyalty Xglond sknlls % oa p. 3lQi A 
figure of Biat^s akall (a J-^yalty J&tand ’tvomAJi); in Appendlac B^ p. 307^ f^k&lelal 
yrim^ n rpiifiETTitH of Audio, a Loyalty lalaiid man. 

20, JVance. dt ATufine. I?lp6t d€s Caries. In^ru^kn^ Tvrtdiqu^s de iia NtmvdU- 

CaUdonie^ par MM. CL M. Chambeymn ot Harare^ euiTie cJ'una Kotn ^ur lee Hna loyalty par 
M. Jouau, Baria, lSb9. 

21, Itenaeignementfi aur lee Ilee Loyalty^'' par Lieut. & Yolkt. Jnealra Ilydbri^raphiqv^y 
ler trim. Park, 187^^ pp. 53-50. 

Coniaina a few nutea Ott the peopli:, plantations, and roads. 

22, ** Fom^e et Orandenr des diners groupes der crones nw-cakcloaleinv d'aprls mii> qulbatiun 
in6dit£ du niUB^e do Caen oomparM auo erAnes poriaicna, lapona et caftesp^' pat le doctenr Bertiilon. 
ifitvNe d^Ainihropologif^ L PorJ^ 1S72, pp. 250-28S. 

Daaeribss 20 Ufiian Onnia lOcn. and lOl beJ(»igiiig to a ootteetiou mode by Dt. ^ Be- 
planche and deposited in the Aluaeum of the Faoulte des Seknoes de Caom The New 
nfutfldnnijinflL of the paper am t Konola and 

23, “ Die BlplaoesXachen Sprachen,” von JL C. von der Gabelenti. Zw€iiE AkkandtvTiq^ 
Ahkand. dtr phiL^hist. Clasat. der Eoni^. SatAf. GraeUt. d IFiasenKiAo/feri. Leiprig, 1873, 

Deohi uith the Lifu language on pp 51~38 mom fully ihno in Ko, 12. 

24, 3PAe Siof}^ of tht 5i/» JfiVwioca, by S. T^faofarliLne. Londoxi, 1873. 

25- Note sur la KnoveBe-CaUdouie,^'' par L, Cbarabeyron. RsfUeJiit dt la ffc Geog^ 
Pork, 1875. 

Nates ott the atruature of Lifu Iflland with a diagrani showing the misod lernieea. 

2lj. CnzAvt Kthmca. Le4 CVdae* dcs ZTemaiaes, par (J. L. A.) Quatrefages (de 

Brian) ct Emrat T. Hrniyi Papk^ 1882. 

Pp. 281-284, CrfJtGA de PapouAa de rArehipeJ Loyalty ; p 282 (Pig- S0«13* Crane de Lifoo 
(ifM. cT/fial. NoL Cdl Manioux, No. 4); Plata XXIV, CtAne de Kio-€*I^omen 
do KaouIa et d'un msidaira de Lifou (Drs Loyally ). 
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27. '* lur KcBntniA der Melimeaiacheii, MlkroiiestBchgn mid Pa|aiianiflclifin Spitkoheiit 

TOC {360fg Ton der GabeJttitz tmd BemhsTd AfduitndL d. phiL-hisi. CIciMf 4- 

Kmigt C7c«e££f. d. Rri^.?^tiucAii/£^p VHL Lfjiptzigp 1S&2. 

Tt» *' Wfirteibiinh am- fiprflchpnTf'rglekihim^, pp, Mataiiifi liln worti*, 

2^. JToCetf ^irdTnnHirtcalk# jur ^ J.i/ti {Ln^it^ji). D^apris Its m^nvtcnis P.F P. 

Mitsimnairt maristt^ par le P.A.C. Protm marifitc. PArda^ 

29i ” Anthiopologi^lio Ergehnisse «mer BelBe m der SildeiBB und dcm Malujificb&n ArcbJpeL 
BfisohitiibcDdctL CBrtjklog d«r B. 11 J dteMr gl:£alllt£l£^dt^!CL GeaichtfimaskB von YpIkc^rtypt^D^^* 

Toa Dr. O. MdaqIl ZtUseiinfi f^tr Eihn&b^^ i!BS3p BeilA|K. 

P. A dEiacrn|]tiuti £af [Jfu PeojiId mj^i ilS^ ilie ^.E. Ctaasi of New 

30. Samoa a Hmidr^ Ftars aga awd btfwt^ by George Tumert liLJO- London^ 

Pp 337-340, The LoynJty Tabi^ds (Ethiidbgije^ Xot^); pp. 338, 339^ woodcuts of 
pliylaetedcs luid weapCKEU j pp 354-375i YocabniaTy (XeiigdmG^ Ufn, New Cafe- 
donia). 

31. Jff femsffKiTi ly Eh H* Codriiigtoii, D.D. Oifordr 13S^ 

Pp. 478—486p Graimoar of NeDgane; pp. 39-62, Tocftbulafy cd Nengone. Hefereot^eH 
are made in the GianLmar to the yin of NOf 2B. 

32. A CampfliiBOJi Bf the Dialects of Eiiat and West Folyneeaon, Malayn Jktalfiga^ and 
Auitrfclian*" by the Rev^ Creorg* PmtL Jtmr, and Ffve. HoyaJ SaeUi^ of JT«i? Sqk^ 

1883. 

Cantnina Vocabaiiuim of Nengocie and lal, also Kmiala of New Qdcdania- 

33. *' UeageSp mcenre et ooutnmefl dea nA^-ealMonienfi** par JlfL GlEvimiont. Revm Eihno- 
grapM^, VJT. Pana, im, pp 73-141. 

P. 136. An aecoont of a Lifu InvaBioiL of the Tale of Faiicar 

34. “ Childbirth Cufftoms of the Loyalty lflk^d£^. as related by a MwngaUm Fetnale TeacherT” 
conununicated by Rev, Wh Wyatt Qillr LL.D. Jfmr, ^jaiArcip xix* 1890, pp. 503-^5. 

3fi. JfplancAdnj. SivdieM iti Anihrtjpdiogg at!id FM-loTfr by R- H. Codimgton, D.D, 
Oxford. J691* 

P. 324, Notice of CPTm^noy ol I^ayAlty 

36^ mdig^Des tie Llfou (Hjcs LoyiLiLb^) (iifi partie d'apr^ Icfi observattoos du Dr. Pran - 
par J- Deniiier. BtiUetin dt la So^ iTAnikTt^logif^ h iv, 4* a^r. PariB, 1803» pp. 791-834+ 

37 . ** Note on Chiefa' Lm^uitgc in Lilu njid Poanpe,” by S, IJ- Ibiy. !!Fra?ijMc^ioRs of Niidh 
Inlemationai C&ngrEM of On^niaHMt, h^M in Z^ndbiip L 892, T^cindon. 1893, Y 0 I. pp. 800-801+ 

38. Tbo LongUAgcB of the Kew Hcbtidce," by Sidney H- Ray.^ Jour, and Proc^ Rcyai 
of JTcii' j^bnfA TTa&ff, 1803, pp 101-I87. 

Oofitaiiia ik voc&bula^ of Ltfn. Nengone and laiBin TooEiboliuio]l and a great ninnj at^urd 
etyioalqgiefi were add^ by Dr. J. VwsvT* taiiui in talaprinied aa Taian. 

39,. “ A 3tudy ol the hongiiugca of Torrea StraitB,’^ by Sidney H. Ray and Alfred d Haddoiir 
Phrt L PfiOT. Eoyal Iri^h 3 *er. 11, Dublin^ 1893^ aed Port TT^ 3 ter- IV* IJiihliiu 1B97. 

In Port L pp ig a note cn the iehiiencc of the Lifo on tho Murnty laiaiul trana- 

latitm *f n^d in Part IL pp 120-122, a almilar notn on Lifnan indiicn£ffi 

on the SaibaJ tninaiatinn. 

49+ I^Aixhip^ d^ Lf par A Eemard. Piiiifli* IS95. 

OoDtamn^ p 250^ teme general notoe on tha people of the Loyaicy IfiLmds 
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41. Ri^porl^ of ttfl Cavibridge ArUhrc^icihgitid to Torr&a voL IH; Lm- 

gmffiica bj Hldiiey H. Ray. Ciktubiid^^ 1907^ 

P, 1U&, Worda tn Torre® Strait kn^vAgiefl mtTfldiified from lifu i pp. 187-1 Sfl^ Note® oia 
Liifu iiditmiice in 

42. The PoitfucMH TFaftdmii^#, by W illia m ChurcbOL Cojoe^ie InfffcitutioM of \^>'aAlilagt «4 

1911. 

On. p, 84 £■ A tikblfl of lifn plioneticfl fioiupued witb Folyne^knh It m bn^ed oidy na 
Mevtn woidii t the liifa cskmatm ; npc> tooth i m^ciV ^ I eye; 

pitcher wAAp ^ ntn cococnit palm; pimba^ pig. These toe compHirad with the 
rotytm^Ui); /nhxp batu&livo \ nifo, tooth ^ }7Ut^«, d;te; fTmtn, eye ; mu% to murmiir ; 
nitL, cooonat poJm : and pimiUi, pigr 

43* Tfte Hietoryof Sasieiyt % W- H. Bl RiverSp K&.Si Cimbridge, 1914»yoL II- 

P* 233, Note on the tofu woirtl for the MeLmceieui ganial or dob-faonie. 


(5) B&>ks in ik& Idfu LaTtguago* 

1. 7^i£j«i iw 1.^141 £i» anjpe Thw&adent^ ™4 ange Dhadhine, fit. John'd College, New 

£ealajid. Printed at the College 1853, S pp. 

Booh of Tejiehlng to Soya and CJirlfi,^* tinsri&liLb^ by N. Hector from a New ^Sealaiui 
Icason bookr with three byttniL 

2. I No Imprint. 

" Prayej of Jemw Meadahr'* Da Iw^k* /rti a meihiiw^" etc,, i.e.+ I bct[e¥e.“ Trana- 
lated by N« Hector, tainted at Bt. John^® College, New Zealand^ 1953. 

3. A irunataiiutt of iht JiVaI Chapl&^ 0 / St, -/cAa*# by WiPrun Nlhill about 1S5$* 

Printed At Nengcme by S. M. Creogh. flitcr the trAimlALor'a dieflth. 

4. Drti ^ AodAet JbAaurf nitia thodhi la otr^ an^irG Iroa bouia chdha Ako- 

Irthtt ^t. Juhn^a College. Printed at the MelonemBii l^aSp Iti^, 15 ppi 

Thu the praycra fur teaching to the people^ they to ptAj to one God.^' Tnetroidi^oa and 
priTtttt prayerjs for morniag and avrining. 

Drti la £t£}€Jai hympane mas lAo^i koi ange ThithadaiilAc ma attge Dhadhinif St. John'® 
dolkgc. Printed at the MeliiJieaiim Fte^, 24 pp-, no date- 

Thu the thing drsL for laA&fatog to Boya and Giila-" A Scripture Hutory^ printed 1358. 

ip Drti ht EiEctn nine OTnqTnaiv! h lAins i cha ifu^y 8 pp. 

"Thw the thing for showing the Custom of one God^** A $bort life of Chnst with 
CAtechiAiUL Printed Bit St* John's, l8&8d 

7. Pfti £a maicAa In loi K^Efa ta il'Upnnn i Earn hna cAini hane Anci ifoleAo. 
AlDiorLCGiAii Mission Press, St, JoJm’a CoUrgc, Auckbindt 1853^ 59 pp. 

This the rnport good {of) J<^ 9 tu Christ the Sun of Ood was writteai by Mark." The flospe 
of St. MatIl tXADslikted by C. pAttesm^ Afterwards Bkbop of ^IdaimBio. 

8-15. Between 1353 And 1877 TAriaua pdii-itan® of the Bible were translated by S* Maefariaoe:, 
J* Sleigh and SL M. CreAgh. An. Account of these will he found in; HiEioriail CaiAhgtte of 
/Virtfed 0 / Eofy Scripture in Zitrori^ of fA« Br^ieh ond Foreign Bihie by 

T. H. DoNoft^ M.A., and H. F. Moult, M.A. Landcm, 1911* VoL H* 3, pp. lOlO-lOU. 
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M. Tvsi SmihH, «€ fci IsUimyOru ka HttS to Imsingiktu ia Ilnyipizf^ him 

koKK to JMM UAm Brittolt Mid rofflgn Bibto Society. LondMi. liMJO, 1143 pp. 

•' Book Hoiyt thit is tha Agra maept Old And the Ag«»niwil Nrw, tnrncd to the l^ngnogB 
Lifo." Hw Comi^tB Bihte. Seriaed snd eomptetwl S, IL Cnkgh sad J- Stoigto 

17. Kyima, London, no dato, no pagination. 

Puhltolud by BcligiouB Tnust Sooiety before 1893. OAtainH 137 bynui®. 

18. Traiae i JT^tow qs Ja funs homt la kna ftnyitoiM W loan* Banyan ; 

ton* IwM to jre* I>dM An*£ S. M. Cttasfi. Sini (i,*.. Sydney). 1893, 151 pp. 

-JouiMT of Chrirtlso from tbs Earth to Heav^t.." writlirti ty John Bnnynn, and tonwd 

to^lMigi»«BljfnbyS,M.Gni]«h. n>* POgrim^t Pragf^ 

19 . DH to iiMi' iAns to ntfjo ate troa inint mate * iitfe iif»» nnwM™ to town i Aistede. 
N-craiDCfk 1903, 22 pp. 

“Thia the book hogimiing the people to towh no that rend and ahto to know the onstflm 
of God.” A prcroar. 

so. HojtiNyima, IlyinmteanilabdititeiU lAfim Unyvao^ L«idm, London BliaaioDHy 
(^cttiietyp 1005i 351 pp. 

3£a hyniM (the toat twel™ In Finneh) and lonrteon anthemB (one in Frentih). 


DESt^BIPTlON OF PLATES. 

Plate XTL 

Jig, 1. Ufa PbylaetoticE. (Tunwr’a Samoa, p. MS.) 

Pig. 2. Ouefi Hat. [Intnbert’a Jlfanw, p. 33-) 

Kg. 3, Spenr Tbrowier, TbeUfoaep- (Lambert, p. 157.) 

Kg. 4. Clnbe. The «at»l figure i* the lifn kanae. (Lajnbert, p. 157.) 

Kg. B. EJing. (Inmhert, p. ISfi.) 

PLAT! XUT. 

Fig. 1. Double Gmoe, (Lamlwftf p- 6T4 
Sig. 2. Vurioiifl Tjpe^ of Hmia-a- (Ijaiiibertt p- 

Plat* XIV* 

fig. 1, FlniaJ Bmise PVjst. Kew Cdodonaa, (ljunbert, p- 77.) 

FSg, 2, Finkl ot Hotub 1^. New UalfticMiU, {lambcrt* p. 1210 
3, Adui^ (IjiEQbtat , p. 171.) 

KoT*-^—l&inbeiit^i ligin^A Ttfer roopc purtMulBirly to Kuw C-iledonitt.^ 
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STUDIES IK PRIMITIYE LOOMS. 


By H. Likci Roth. 

Past UT, 

6. IrfDONuaiArE Looms. 

The rrulchtifiaiftti loom bolongs to ttiB Pacific type of loom, two funus of whicbj tbe 
American and Ainu, lia\e already been deecribed in Part I, Thera appear to be 
three focttifl of loom in TodoneEiB, taking the area in a wide eenre. They are the 
DuKun and Iban {Sea Dyflk) loom, the nanuii and Igorot transition loom, and the 
Cambodia and Malay loom. They all merge more or lees into one another, and 
are therefore to be taken rather as various stages in the development of the loom 
than as peTfecUy distinct forma. 

The following tablfi giTiw dimciifliona and capacity of five ^ch looina examinod 
by me: — 
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The must pritmtiTO of these m the Duaun and Iban Iixim (Figs* 122 and 123). 
It coneieU of a wajp beam attached to two itpright poeta, a breast beam attached 
to a back stmp, se^ral laae rods, a shed stick, one " single hcddle, a bcater-in, a 
temptej and a apool. The warp is centiiiiionE, and the weaver sits on the floor. 
The breast beam La almost in the weaver^s lap, whence the waip rkes at. an angle 
of about 35® up towards the warp beam (Fig. 123). As there is only a 
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H* LiKd ItOTB .—Stiiduii ift Loomjt, 


teddlo thei^ ftre jio trcadlcfi* nor dcee tliere Appear to be any special loom framei 
and the loom can be eet up wherever there are a conple of suitable poeta and a 
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suitable floor or platform. Jkoordiug to Hose and McDougall,^ ** The weaving is 
done only by the womcn^ though the men nuihe the machinery employed by thein/^ 


*■ TIu Pagan Tn&fli 0 / Eatnto, Ijcrnd.^ lOia* p, 221^ 
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Moat of the webe commence with two heading rods. The Homimaa Museum 
8pe:;iiiiea has an extra rod orer and parallel with the heddle rod (Kg- 124), evidently 
to‘be used as a handle or raiser. In most of the looms the warp and weft are both 
double (“sisters'’). The British MuEeum specimen in provided with a temple^ 
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and has two warp beams ] it has an inflignificant brocade pattern woven-m on the 
wrong side, sa well as a warp pattern acheine extending the whole width of the cloth, 

thus :— 


&JTeilge. mm. 
Dttrk blue 
Light hLuc ..s 
YgHot vs. 2.5 
Greeu-jEllow 


Bed 

Gr. ytIL 2.5 
Yelkrtr^.. 4.5 
L.U^ 4 
Dk. hkij? 14 


L. yu-p 4 

4.6 

Gr.jML 3.6 
Rud ...sa 
Gf. yelL 2-5 


YeUov,,, 4.6 
L. lilnp e 
DIl blue 14 
L, blue ft 


Gt> ^clL 6 
Bed ..M 

Qr. ycL 3.5 

YdUow... 2.5 
L. blue 2.6 


m. blue ... 2.6 
^selvedge 
Total, 277 mtn- 
(= l€5liii> 


The coloured warp is a ebaractsTistk of these Jdomaj. In the BpeaEien in iJie 
liverpool Muieuni the figured pattern is woven-in aimilarly on the wrong side and 
follows the laying of the warp, which repeats in aighta as shown in Kg. 125, nearest 
to where the work has been left unfinished. There is another figure pattern further 
awav (no^ shown), which dees not agres with this waipJaying. The warp at the 


* A Icjom fmjtt Strmmt* Xplaiwb betwofen TiaiM asd Trainf-lauL bi the Biltuih Maeeums 
in yrtfvidtd with ft ftimiljir templp biit quite flEt, 12 mnL btrottd and 4 mm. depth af point. 
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$ 0 !ns witli rod find folInvB on witb Wuo Atid wliit'Oj thon icd iii tJio cditTO 
for s width t»f 14.5 cm. (5| incbea), and tbsn white, bliw. yellow and rod to the 
opposite selvedge. The weft is gold, blue, white, and green yarn. 
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n, XnfG £cmL —Shtdifs i« Primitive Loomg. 
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A simiUr \mm (Fig. 125 a) ib found in Sumatra, whence H. O. Forbes brought 
one Irom Momm Dooa in 1ST3, now in the British Mur^tiiu. The particulaiB are : 
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F[g 1^5A 
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length, beam to beam incluaivot 32J inches (or 81.5 em.) ; width of wob^ 
17 inehes (or ±3 cm.); 136 warp to the inch (or 53.5 to the cm.); 32 picks 
to the incL (or 12*6 tu the em.). ATarp itod weft, twisted ; leaBhes contioiioUB^ 
alternate p o’Pcrlappiiip. Breast beam rectangular in E^tion ; warp beam of wood 
Ij inches (or 4-5 oul) in dieDieter. There ib no reed. The temple couBiBtB of & 
flat piece of cane mth needle inBertcd in a split at both endsp and reminds one of 
the H imil ar American tool (Fga. 36 and 37 J The warp is coloured in bands of ret4 
yellow, and bluOp a further pattern on blue ground being made iu the centre, 4{ by 
B Inches {or 12 by 12.7 cm.), by means of white, red, crimaojit and yellow yamSp 
the ends of which are cut ofi on the surface when done with. There arc two heddles, 
oiffi for the general weave and one for making the border. The back altsp is com¬ 
posed of a piece of bark, 15 by 5 iochcB (or 38 by 13*7 cm.), padded on the inside 
by cotton wool sown into a bag of coar^ cotton. The ends of the strap are 
strengthened by pieces of cane to w-hich the beam ends ace attached. 

This form of loom is also found in the Philippine Islands, among the Iftigaos, 
TinciaiiB, etc./ in ABsam, in parts of Burma among the Karens, and also 
in Tibet, bat somewhat modified. Hoee and ifcDougaJI^ tell us as regards 
Borneo that wEaving “U the only craft in which Ibana [Sea Dvaka] excel 
ail other |«oples,” although my oecesaarily more li m ited experience leads me 
to the conclnsion that Caunn weaving far excels that of the Ibati. Hose 
and McDougaiJ continue ; ""Their methodic [i.e., thoee of the Iban] are aimikr to 
tho£e of the Malay and have probably been learnt from them/^ Here, too^ T must 
difier, for as we shall see directly, the loom ti=ed by the Malays proper ie a more 
adyanced article than that used by tbe Ibaus, and if the Ibans had learnt from the 
Malaya I think wo are more likely to have found among them an imperfect or 

'■ St* WarecHter. Fiaiip^ne Jiour, I, Ndl S, 

* Op dir, U pt 2^- 
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dog^^ncfatfl fonn cif lixini, ratter than n mor^ primitmj one than that %md by the 
M ill ays . In the aame way that the house buDding of the Kenyahs^ and the padi 
cuJtivation of the KlEmimtaiifl, are both infetior to theee arts as practided by the 
KayanSj fTOJn whoin the Kenyaha and KleEuantax^ are thou^t to have learnt the 
artB,^ The Ibans probably brought their loom with them from Smnatra. The 
Dtisimfl are probably of ThLEippine origin^ and hence the Hur^ival of this primitive 
Joom among^ iheuL They posaeaa a consjdefable amount of Chinese blood p and 
froDi this one would be inclined to think they might have adopted an improved 
method of weaving, in the aame way ati they have improved IheLr eultivatjon by 
adopting the plough. But the Chinese who Esettled among them probably took 
Dudun wivi?s to themEelvns, and aa weaving ia wi^men's work in these parts, and 
there were no Chine^je women to show^ them better, the primilive loom has Bnrvived. t 
and as a corollary^ but as a Hide iaaiio here, ploughing being men^s work fhe Dhhuh 
were taught by the OInnese ineD how to plough^ and that tool bag been retained. 

An observation of T, Chapmant quoted by me? tuna as ioLlowe : “ At preflent 
there are only two kindB of Ioohlh : the (umpoh^ at whkb the weaver eite on the floor 
and uses lua hands nidy; and the tenjak, at which the weaver sits on a bench and 
naoB hande and feet, the latter working the trendU^ii, The cdoths are much better 
and elo^r woifvji on the iumpoh Jooma. BfJth looms are pietureequely dninay and 
the work elow/^ Here Gbapmsn is referring to the Than loom and to the Malay 
loom, which, as he indicates, show wide diwrgence from each other. The Iban 
may, no doubt, have learnt from the Malay in oceasionally adopting the latter’e 
loom, and to say that wbat they know of weaving they have leamt froin the Malay 
con only refer to what they have Jeamt of weaving on Malay looms, while the 
superior work produced on their own looms ahowa they are not yet conversant with 
the raethf>da of the later intnder. 

The Bhotij'M loom, Daijecling (Fig. l28),flhowB aoine advance on the Ibon and 
Dufiun loom ID being provided with three single heddlea instead of one. Apart fiom 
this and the heavy composite beater-in, it ia similar to the Borneo apecimenSp but 
is also provided with a cloth beam, or secoiid warp beam, according to one^a point 
ol View, The warp, w^hich is spun wcrt>h 1® only partly conlinuoufl and is arranged 
as follows : No. 1 warp starting from the cloth- or No. 2 warp-beam, goes its 
round ovur the broaat beam across the three heddJes, three shed sticks, lane-red 
and warp beam until it moches the second warp beam frrim the opposite direction, 
when it starts the return JoiiTBeyp getting back as No. 4 warp« The same laying 
holds good for No. 2 warp, which Tcturns as No. 3. The length of the loom, t.e., 
breast beam to first warp beam inclusive, is 9 feet 19 inchea (or 3 mj* and the 
width of the cloth ia 17 inched (or 43 cm.). The abed sticks are bevel-edged, about 


^ Km? and ^ Up p 244 

* YaJiw a/ n. p- 30. 
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li iDchea {or 3.8 cm.) wide and 2T tnclies (oi 6S cim) long, the middle ape 
being fllightl'tr curved like * buutneiaiig- The JaEc fod conEbite of 0 jiieee of c&pe 
about I inch {or 12*7 mm,) in diameter, round whicli every warp is wound once 
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ao that the rod can be rolled backwards and forwardsj aikd still keep the ^lueadd in 
positioiL There are throo spooli of the Aa form about | inch (or 9,5 mm.) in 
dianu and 24 inches (or 61 cm.) long, and whan completely filled the ends are^ 
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likewise covered,^ Tke weft is double (“aisters^’l and tbe warp m aii^k. The 
heddle leashesj which are spiral, naturflllyre^iuite to raiBc two warp threads in overy 
leash to'mftke the pattern. The beater-in 120) conaiata of a heavy piece ol 
w-;kh 131 inches (or TO em^) long "by 3J mches [or 8,2 cm.) wide, very thick at 
thp hack and tapering to the ltont> where ii is provided with a piece of wrooiht 
iron (no^ hoop iron), let inlen^hwafle and protrutling about |inch (or 12.7 mm.) 
beyond the wood. This bladeJLke the back itself, is we Jj^e-shaped in section. The 
heaviness of this tool may be necessary as a very ccai^ wool has to be beaten in. 
The edge of the iron, the hack of the beaterdn, and both edges of all three shed 
sticks, are deeply serrated from frk-lion in the working. The temple is cut out of 
a tiun strip of cane shouldered and pointed at Loth ends. 


Another Bbotiya which 1 saw at work at the Ck^ronatinn Ekhihition in 
London in 191 fh is now likewiy:e in Bankfield Mureum, and is fitted up fox making 
mgs or pile clot tu It is provided wiih a hall oJ weft instead of a apoul of w^eft. In 
other respectfl the two looms are similar. The length fTom beam to beam inclusive 
was abotit 18 feet (about 5.5 m.), with eontinnous warp, nnd the angle of ri^e of the 
warp from the weayer was Hcmewhat under 30^* The method of iriEerting the pile 
is shown in Fig. 130. It. may be likened to that of u heddle with veTy thick three-ply 
leashes, which gets overtaken by the weaving and is left two picks behind, after 
which the rod is withdrawn and the uj^tanding loops cut along the whole !ength> 
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^ A lOto Ecstia ol spool b found on the Sermata Ifxym alnady m^ntionfid- Nbta^ |Sk 32§, 
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with » refinltant pile. The rag on this loom was about 3 feet {or I m.J loug, 
aiul several aie made at intcrvala on one waip laying and beamtog. When I pur¬ 



chased this specimen the heavy beater-m was not incloded in (be sale, as 1 waa told 
it was an heirloom without which the weawrcBS could not work, and a rcplira 
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of nu use to hot m it did dOt aad ecrald Dot pt3«sc»s tbo qiulitiee of the original. 
1 had to coateat niy^li with tha Tcpllea, and cnncltided it to be ^ cftee of weaTera* 
ritual. 

The Bhotiya loooj U eTisleptly the aame m that desorihed by Monrcroft tutd 
Trebeck as being b use ajaoog tbs Norttcrn Ladakifl^ The Igorot and Banun 
looms BTO a step in advance of the Than aid. Dumm and Bbotiya looma in so far that 
they po5«esB reeds. 

An Igorot loom in the British MuEemis obtained from Mount lanrog^ Luzon^ 
by Jagor (see Fig. 131), consists of a breast beamp two heading rcidsp iine " aingle ” 
heddle, a beater-in^ two law rods, a warp beaiUp four spoolflt >ioiI a wooden back 
strap or joke. Length from beam to beam incluaite 42 inebaa (or 1,0T m.); width 
of web 15 mchea (or 3S tmX The warp^ which la eontmuoufly eonaists of afine non- 
spun fibre (? and so does the weft. There are 62 picks to the inch (or 24.4 

to the chl), and 28 warp (sisters) to the inch (or 11 to the cm.) In the web there 
is a wider spice between every two warp threads than between even' two picks^ the 
picks being all equidistant. As in the Bbotiya and nannn tooms the warp is wound 
round one of the laae rode {m^ Figs, 128 and The pattern^ an Oxford Bbirting 

desigtip is obtfdned by maana of dark blue warp and weft at regular intervals. The 
apools are thin pieces of cane of varying lengUis, vix.^ 38.5, 42.5, 44.5 and 52 ceu 
tong peapectivelyp that is to eay thfly eadenJ for the full width of the web and over; 
three of them have form Abl and one approximating form Ab3. The heddle rod 
and laae rod ends are curiously pointed, like a round apear bead. The heddJc leashes 
are continufius, alternate, overlappingp and consist i>f strong doubled fibre. 
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The reed frame consists of two pieces of carte—a top piece and a bottom piece ; 
the teeth are of fine cane whose ends fit into a groove in tbe bottom pieccp where 

I TmKh iA ^ mmata^n PimiiKiM oj Hindumn . , . 1810^1825, London, 1841- 

pp. T^74. 
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thoT are fastened in iiositidji by meang of Boinfi atrangly twisted Bbro which paefies 
between eviwy one of tliem, i.e. tkraugh the dents, and Tound one or two dip® of 
caiMj, placed oa either side along the greove. The upper ends of the eanea fit looeely 
without any tying op into the upper part of tho frame, which ban been split in two 
to receive tteni. 

A loom from Sangir island (Fig. 132 a) between Celebes end Mindanao, obtained 
by the British Mureum in 1873 {M. SlellerJ, ia dmilar to the Igorot fcom* The 



particulars are os foUow : length, beam to beam inclusive, 27 inches (or ftfl.fi cm,); 
width of web, 8J iuchea (or 23 cm.) j 43 waip to the inch (or 16.5 to the cm.); 
40 jachs to the inch (or 15 ,7 to tbo cm,). The whole fabric is of non-epun fibre. The 
warp ia made to keep iti psirt by paBalng two of them through one dent, A piece of 

non-.<fptm plaited fibre about & mm, bread appears to haw been used aa a backstran 

TOL. xnvn. 































K. Llko Edth .—Studio in PrimUn^ Iak^ms. 

Thcrt flje twu hcddicft with rimtmu<iu3^ aitttrnatp overlapping leashes. 

Nnn-Bpiui ieaahe^ are rare. There ia an elaborate brocaded paitem woven through 
the web in broad baoda of hiuo and ted akefimtely^ the bands being of T'urring width 
of 3^inches (on 8.5 cm,). Besides the due small reed fbted top and bottuni with fairly 
st iff canes a nd qiii te rigid, there is also a small I ight beater-in. There are three spnola, 
one each for the red^ blue and buff weft, anti as In the Ancient Pemviaji loom (Kg. 40) 
aud the Ohale loom [Plate Tl) and the Borneo loom (Figi 125), this loom ia provided 
with pattern Jaze rods. 

The curious fact about the^e looms is tlmt m addition to the reed they are 
furnished with a wooden aword beater-in as well.* Begarding this ecexistence of 
reed ajid beater-m on one and the sunie lootn^ Sfeyer and Richter^ say that strictly 
speaking where the loom has been enriched by a reed the beater-in is superfluous, 
in the a^me way as our looms posBcss a reed* but no beater-in. The lattor has been 
retained as a survival in order to give the reed efficient support (festen RuaJclmlt zu 
^eben) and to sarve at the same tiine aa a beaterdn &r before, which means that the 
lieaterdn was partly at Jeajst put to a new use/* They eay nisn that we must have 
more definite infommtion as to the local use of the beater-in, on looms provided 
with a reed, in various parts cf the Archipelago before we cun adopt & definite con- 
elusion on the pidnt. Failing the advent of stieh Infonnation I oficr the following 
explanation The canes of the reed arc not fastened to the upper bar of the reed 
frame (and the same iibecHce of top faBtening occurs in the Banun loom about, lo be 
described] and aa u residt when hard pressed thete canes come away from the top 
bar, which nec^itate? the retention of the wooden bcatcr-ln with the object of it* 
performing its work os before. But owing to the preBcuce of the reed the beater-in 
cannot do the whole of the work it did beluro, and instead of oesisting the reed and 
being thus put Ut n iiew^ use, the reed takes tome of its work from the beater-in. 
AVhen the cranes of the reed arc fixed top and bcdtoni they have siifficient rigidity 
to beat-ill* and seem then also made stouter, and the wooden bcater-iii being no 
longer necessary gets gredually discarded. The coexistence of tbeee two tool* on 
one and the same loom therefore indicates a traosition state, in which the pritnary 
uMj of the reed appear* to be that of a warp apace r^ before the distoveiy was made 
that it could be used aa a beater-m os welL T do not tiiiiik the absence of top 
fastenings on the feed is a aign of decadence, for the reason that the tool U not likely 
to haw come into use full-Wown* but by degrees and a* a warp spacer form at first. 


I 0. ]VL Fleytc (Ik Inkind^At Nijverhnd in Jcim* EaLavia, pL viiij £gurea a 

Jiioiii from ii?uicl>-£afiten, tfiUi both. tped. ftnei Bwefd. [Knrtiwr^i-n^ The jjmf f” Hit are not vts^ cleir, 
but if the rceU Is ilb ^iiasy a* it looks the finrriving preflaore of the more primittve befttet-in » 
kcojunted for. 

^ Wehgera^^ tiy^ ctrm mi Ruak^thi ciif/ Gi^^nialeM m Nerd 

VflrbfiTt EthDqzmphiEchrP Dunden MuBeum, ii^ Nn, fS, p. -iT. 
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An a matter tif fact, J. A. Ltwber^ says t *" In Borneo (beie is to Ic found a very 
primitive form of this reed, It Jooks like a rake Tvithout die liandle and betmya 
ita purpose without ajiy doubt." He telU ua apecimene from Snntb and liiaat Bomfio 
can be scon in the Bthuo^traplijcal MuEeum, Ijeiden, and one from Bomecj in the 
draaei Moaeum, Leipiig. He gives an illuBtratiou of such a tvarp ep&cer which ia 
reproduced in 133 as nearly as poesible, Imt his iUustratieiv is far tto tmiiute— 

Fifr. 

wait? S 1 *^C£tt ON A bOAN&O MMin . FROn J.A,L 0 E 6 E.R lit 
WEVEN IN NEtJERLANOSiH'INfriE . AMSTeKDAn, IJOS. PSO- 


it is finty 23 mm, long—for us to do more than t<* agree that it dees repreeent a warp 
spacer, and to add that probably several warp threads pass through one dent, instead 
of every warp thread having a dent to iteelf. ’Whethei the dents are produced by 
cutting jaotchea in the stick or by the inseriion of pegs is not dear frrm the illus- 
trotiou, but as liseber soya it looks like a rake, pegs must be inferred. 

In the Cambridge Htiseuin of Arehseology and Ethuology there is an llauun 
loom froTU the Tampaisiik district of British Korth Bnrtieu, brought hnoii' in 1915 
by Ivor H, N. Evans (Figs. 134, 136 and 130), It consists of breast beam, iced, two 
*' single ” heddleii, two laxe rods, warp beam, back strap, beaieF'in, and seven spools. 
Length, beam to beam inclusive, 26 incheB (or 64 cm,}; width of web, 33£ inches 
(or 86 cm.); 42 wurp to the inch (or 16.6 to the ctm), all single; 42 picks to the 
inch (or 16.6 to tlie cm.}, all treble (" siaters"). The breast bcamfs 50 inches 
(or 1*27 lojifi and mori; ot leaa aquiLW| 4 by 3.8 cm.; the wiirp b^om b 5 tm, 
iquan-. The Iicddk rfKl mid leaalwa aFeaimilar tothfABeon the Tgorotloom 132). 
One l» 24 * rod ia 3 cm. In diameter, thr other b 1*4 cm* in diameter. The back 
Htrap (Fig- 134) of a piece of raw hide on the outride ; the ifw&ide 

ur cuiK:ave surface ie covered with njd cotton doth and thia again ia 
covered a piece of green bide with a pattern cut o^rt of it like 

fretwork. 

There in qiic tramverj^e spool and bix apoola (Mg. 136) for cairyinp 
rhfi embroitlnry weft in mauve, orange^ yellow, ted, gteenj and white. The warp 
ia_>dog Tcpeate itself after ever)" sixth thread, Am the embroidery runa for ever)" 
two and every four threads of warp (equals 6 tbeeade) there ia a correBpcmdeivce 
between the warp layinij and the brocading^ from which one may conclude that the 
laying ie intendeil as a |^de to the brocading. 


* hit Wtv0n ia Ntdfrlond^-indU BttM. Kiddmial Mm. HooFiam^ No, December 
ItW, p, 3 a. 
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Thft reed is siinitAr in priuciple to tho Igorot tliot is, tJie canns are not 
foalcoed at tbe top and arejvnry fine, and porLaps on account of their fiueneaa, or 
to ootnpensate to some extent for their want of top'fastenin!;, ot perhaps even aa 



a step towards such fastening, the canes are loosely looped toother for a distance 
of 3 cm/at one end and 7 cm. at the other end fFig. 133), Altogether the reed frame 
is more elaborate in conatmetion than tbe Tgomt one, while the loose looping at the 
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eiwifl is A ittfip in advance. Witli tliis wa approach a campIcitiGn of ifce cliajn of 
evidence of the cTOlntion of the reed, for the ncjtt etep is the mahing of a complete 
frame in which the canea are fastened top and bottom. To finmmaTisfie it have 

(а) The Borneo warp spacer—a pegged rod allowing two or more warp threadfl 

to pass thfongh every dentj 'mth which the old swoid beatet-in ia uBcd 
quite independently. 

(б) The pegged red preventa entangiement, thereby aaaiating the progreea of 

the work, Thifl advantage ia increased by Emving a dent for every 
warpp which in its turn neceaeitates finer pegs ox ennesfi, eo that the 
increojeed number ehaU etill fit into the eame limited space» A finer 
yarn with more warps to the ineb liirewifie neceseitetea finer pega or 
canes. 

(c) The finer raiiee are foimd to be too pUahlCj and require a top support ^ which 

is given by mearia of a groove in an upper bar* 

(d) This step le followed by the perception that, in addition to its original 

function of a warp spacer, the now Incipient reed fisme could be mode 
to act m a beater-in* with adTautage to the e\'eniieEfl and cloeeness of 
the web* To do this the fine reeds must be fastened in the top bar as 
well as in the lower one, and aa the frame IwcoinM more rigid it odopte 
the accondan' function, and the sword beaterdn is ultimately discarded ^ 

The raddlct or. as tho Scotch call it, the efenef. used as a warp spacer in layitig 
out the waxpi will probabij have bad a similar development to that of the reed. 

The development thus described practically o’^'crcomea the difificulty referred 
to long ago bv Tvlor^ of not being able to follow changes of one an^l the same people 
at dilfcnjut timpK, and aatiafiea the canon laid down by Karl Pearson^ that steps 
of sequence should be drawn from the uflaga of one tribe or group of tribes— for we 
see t his eivolution gfdng on at this day among mure or less allied peoples m one more 
or leas restricted area. 

The African herring-bone stick (Fig. 98) may have been evolved out of the old 
Roman spliced alot-rod found at Gurob, Egypt^ which Flindeni Fctrie conjectures 
to have been a warp spsceT. The distajice in time from Egypt to Borneo ia conader- 
able, and if this Roman warp sparer has migrated eaatwanls it has had not only ample 

■ SiMtmhr* ^alf^ ikt HitioFjf ifaajh'Bir Sad mL, Londoo, lS7fl+ p. It happeag 

uafortuniLlcly that tmt littEe ab to the esrly hiflUny cif civiiizatkn] ia to be got ftirp<jt 

obmrvatiOTi—thiit ii» by emntrajitinp the cecditioii of a low race at different so sa to see 

whether ita eultum has aUeied la the nieAnwblle.^* 

^ O^PBiFvir e/ 2nd cd-^ London, To Jiad BeqimaM* of taot —a growth of 

eTohiiSoo expressible by a Hounittfio law—we mos^t follow the rbangep of one tribe or ^oplr 
nt a tico^r^^ Hifi obirctioa doee act affitet the qaeatinfi of the eTnlolion, of the shuttle eitheTp 
for wo fiad» tuv ih the e*w with ibc med, sTI its iu«B®iTc ptepa la a very cimumBnribdd area. 


II, IjInc? ilOTiL —in I^hnUifir LtM\ws. :U] 

tiiUM iur itd triv-ub, bui: ubo ainpk time in wbicli to ailet or improv& Tbsit 

fluch altorniiom do lake pTiicc wo iLave plenty of PTidomce^ and for oar purpcisea we 
may dte ilb an example tht coffe of tlie Santa Crm loom. This, aa I will ebow later 
on,m travelling from Indoneaia to it& present limit, liaa travereed ajmoist as manv 
miles aa tte Eomau warp spaeer must La^-e traversed if it did go from Egypt To 
Indonesia. The Sunta Cnm looin^ in a probably mueb shorter spat-e f>f time, liaa 
considerably altered and, to some eid^ent. improved itself, and we ebunld expect 
some alteration in the Koman warp spacer» But tbe posalbk alteration from aa^ni 
slota to p pis nut much to find after a Ispe of nearly tw thuusand years of travel, 
and ae we aee the evidution of the le^d now going on in the Eaat then^ is no need 
to search far afield for its origin. The faet that we have before m all the stages 
of tbin evolution in a nea trie ted area makes it quite likely that the Borneo pgged 
stick w arp spacer {Fig, 1^) is indigcnuiie to Indonesia, ajid this view b m accord¬ 
ance with the general evidence which tends to show that one birthplace of wcavinjr 
was in thia part of the world.^ 

An incomplete model of a Bugis hKun iu tbe Cambridjie Jluseum of ArchffiHjlugy 
and Ethnology, brought home by W. Wh Skeat, belongs to rise aame form as that of 
the Igorot and lianun looms, being suppbed with a " single biHldle and a reed. 
But the remarkable pints arc the method by which the waqj is fijccd cm tbe breast 
beam and the curirrus gn^mng of the warp beam. The breast \\Gam is made of 
two longitudinal blocks (Fig. 13 i), one l^eing tongued and the other grooved longl- 
tudinalljj whieh when fitted together hold the warp vcir securely. It cannot be 
re\i>Jvcd like a niUer breast Tieam, hocauEe in section the tws* parta together are 

^ Having used the irardd and haltrn {Pail: II, bottom of p, lU) wittmat tKem, 

1 Lave been aBki:d by ft vtgiiijit etudent to explain tbcir meaning. Mill loom tunm^ 

and weavers, iiM the void altyand r«d bm sjnunyianuB icmis fbr that coUeetkm of reed cwicn 
for tesd wirBft in modem loains) whieh in their frame art as warp spaeciia and beatefs-iu^ tin- 
workpeopte geDeraliy tuing the word «fey in preference to the word reed- They eaU upiitr 
tiodzontal part of the reed fiame the Aosul-lree, Lul Foi (TSe J/erJyatMin o/ Wtaein^, I^nduu, 
1911, p, 467) calls both Ihe upper and lower part ol this fioiinp the ri&. while others call thear 
parts batienn. Fox cOso pves the nania ilcy to the shuttle box Wui attached on power loouia 
to the lower part of the frame (pp, cit., pk 32{;, Pig, 169), Dctinkioiis fmiD pmetital snon are not 
olwaya nliltcL, The beating-iii of the welt “ h performed by is tenoed the lay, winch ctTrif^s 

the reed dividing the warp threads. The lay perhu'ziis two dktinct fimctiandp the beating up 
of the weft and caiiymg the shuttle " (Tho^ R. Ashunhurat. A PmcHeoJ Trea/wt m WmriuQ and 
Dyrin^, Hndderaffeld, l«M, 5th eiL). The batten cooskta o( two hat ol wood into which 

ore cut for t!ho reed or jsTey, which in fixed in by iron nr wooden pine, and is euspcmlpil 
from Ibe capes of the loom*' (Alt. Burlaw, Th^ PrinHpks o/ Ixndon, ISTB, p- G2|. 

Formerly thi- whole reed traum, together with the two supporting iide piroes and era» top piece 
was known collectively aa the hattmi ; tiowatiays It U known as the gaing port. The word Utten 
marked on the reed {Fig. 113) Is used in the oniilwiry aenw of o tbin strip of wood, and in ibiB 
LuMiviiee lo indirate Um% thia portion of the frame it not the boitui os the Jieavj borlEantaJ pfeci? 
below it, Thr wnrd nt<k-battBna mentioned cm p^ 144 fe used alnu in the sense of a atrip of wood 
Being here on the mahjert of reeds, I may point out that «ti p. 147, lino -t from top, tlm indicatlan 
to Fig, 115 Bbould he lo Fig. 117, 


^2 
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rcctangolar, tlmt is ta b9.j^ it haa eideg a boards and can onlj be turned 
fmm aido ia aide so that tbs tension of the warp ia not deljcatel]^ adjuated, ami must 



ntTHOD OF FilH«<J TFttvf^i^^TOTme 
aitt^CT puais , trL^iEj / siKut) 

^AnniEbEt Hy9.>tReH, 


in most eases be too taut or too alaek. This fUt-^ideduesa conatitutea a trauaitlQn 
towards the Malay and Camixxliati loom, which wt’ ahall have to deal with directly. 
In priacipie it ia somewhat similar to the wry pfimitiTO African \’erticfll mat I&cm 
beams etc.), which are likewise not revolvable^ but have a groove cut leugth- 
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into which the warp m pressed and held down tightly by a tod preseod and 
tied dov^n on top to prevent it from aiipping, Meyer aod Eichtcr' illuetratc a 
dmilar bivaat beam from Gorontalea in Oelebea. 




Fig^i. i 4 S CiN^aifi^g eLflppEPt. 

"liTTopIcaJT^ itai^ao AaooT 

= Fitorn tr^ Bt-D aN&WMtK 

n^K£5 ACt>jtKrHC' 

^ . THtRf J5 A 
MDLt H 


The warp beam of the Biigis model 
dijCGsra idao in anotlier respect from warp 
bcama met with outside this region. It 
has two longitudinal groo^^ wbieb join 
under the separating piece left, forming 
It into a lougitudinal bridge (Fig. 13^}^ A 
more advaiKiecl form of thia grooving Is 
illustrated by Meyer and Richter as 
belonging to the Celobee loom just 
referred tOj in their Plate Ko. 22 (ree 
139)* In the Gorontalea UlnatTation 
the resultant, two bridges are cut up into 
four tongues enlarged at the iooeeend^and 
the authors speak of the whole as a Laem% 
Vorrithiung (dgnal-g rattle- arrange- 
mcnl)* A still more complicated form of 
this warp beam exists on a Javane^ 
loom in the Manchester Mimicipal School 
of Technology (Fign 140)* It baasixlDnae 
tongues^ which vibrate ivith every move¬ 
ment on the looKL, and strike against the 
back, making a raiding noiEe* 1 tldnk 
the arrangement has something to do with 
the ritual of weavingt for Mr. W. Myers, 
MhSc,^ lecturer in the textile lestiiig 
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^ Op. at., PL ir. Nq. 13 . 
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department) inforniK me that wlicii the loom was Jwicivcd tlie donor (wboec 
name bas been imlortunateJy forgotten) explaineil that eveiy time a pick 
wan madfl the Javanese iveaver stmek n bambn pong (Hlg. 143), placed along¬ 
side, a sort of ewiaking blow with the sword heater-in. There are eigns of wear on 
top of the gong, the atriking of which can have nothing to do with the weaving, 
and which 1 would suggest ia an act to propitiate or warn anme apirit. In connection 
with this aounding warp beam there is an Instrument bound up with aome loom 
parts frcun Oeylon, in the British MtJaetnn, wMoh may possibly Ul^wke have come- 
thing to do with weavars'ma^c (Kg. 14U}. The tongue, w'hich lies Hat on ita base, 
can be raised 2| inches (or 6 cm,) at the loose end, and nuikes a luml clacking 
noise when dtfjpped. The hole H may have served to hold a knob. 



wnpfeic,tH(: LtdC 
VJTTH rUfIsrfiD PAPT 


V^^¥Lt ft E AHi ^ ATTACH ft rifcU-miAT 

eftnftR.hlJS, U 


We now comfi to iht Maky^ Javam^^ Oftmbodiitn fcunifi^ a clafis of loom 
provided with m recd^ and whose cliaracteriirtic is the iiivt warp lyesLm alwady 
referred io^ ccmibldfid with the radimoTit« of a loom frame. 

The model of one of these i& in the Cambridge MuEouni of Areh®o1og>' and 
Ethnology. It waa hronght home by the late E. Shelfotd^ who calkd it a “ doer 
loom.” It has the warp board fitted into a slot in the front edge of eaeb of a couple 
of poatA (Fig. 144}. The warp board ja provided with one single ” beddJc and a 
ahnttle of form Bbl. The canca in the reed frame are fastened both toji and bottom^ 
rind not at bottom only. The sword beatcr^n has a lient h&ft, mime what like the 
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hatkdic of a TJie back Mtrap is of m^id. With the pre^tire of the back 

strap and the single tcddJc tlie necessity for any loom frame taa not yet become 
apparoDt^ altliougk tlic two warp poets form a begiiming. 

A siimlar form of kom b iiloetrated in Fig. 145 , copied ficni Ihat of a flaJi 
weawT by Nieuwerdiiiie, in the peiiodicnl ^federlandsh-Iniie. Id this the warp board 
posts or supports are slotted fmin the top down the middle and not at the front edge* 
In another niodcl (Fig. 146 )* al^ brought home by Shelford^ the warp learn fits 
into & pair of posts swung fTOm the top of the loom tramej which look bs though they 
had originally leeo on the ground, as bIiowu in Fig. 144 * In a Pahang kom model 
given me by Leonard WraVi flJid at pres^ent in Ranh£eld SIuBCUmT these bangint^ 



B/M-i Lddh.f^dti A.W, Nmtfweshuis 

in inoic 

1916 . 


supports havii become elongated aims provided with oblong opening at their ends 
(Fig. 14&) into which the warp board fits. Tiue arrangeraen" looks very like that cd 
the •" going part of our hand looma. 

A still fanher development is to be seen in a Kdnotan loom mode brought 
home by W. W. Skeatp now in tlws Cambridge Mufeum of Archmology and Ethnologj-, 
in which the aims or side battens have dkappeamd altogether, leaving nidy the 
ends* fumiBhed with the warp beam opennip, which ate held up by coid (E^* 147 
arul 149). It will be noticed in one ol the Mialay and Bali arraDvements (Figa^ ]46 

^ A model Malay loom in tbe Britiib Miueimi hum the Kaui df Sarawak Imfl ik Hiinilu- 
l»atvr-in. 
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ue 

fltKl 117), thnt the warp emergeE, so tp speak^ from the lower edge of the warp boards 
while in another Malay loom (Kg. 144) the warp cornea away from the Tipper edge. 

In Kafiba" Bistort of Java^ Flatee, 1844, pL IX* are giTCii an iiluatraiioii of 
a looiOf native nnme ten^nan, from that kland^ which* while lacking Eotnewhat in 
clear detail of the parte, gives m an intelligible Idea oi the whole (Kg, 160). On the 
other hand, Moyer and Richter give us fairly clear detailfl of the pans of one loomt 
hut curiottBly enough omit, any illtistration of the loom ajs a whole (even omitting 
deUila of the waq>-board aupporta), so essential for arriving at ft correct notion of 
what the loom is like. In this respect the fnll-eized loom from Java in the Manchester 




f^DS. KllAlJrArt. CUPlfc^ 
mV AUCS.^^Kt^T. 




4ttACWMENn.£B|J 
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Municipal School of Teehnoiogy, already referied to* may he examined with advantfige. 
Set lip it is very similar to the one depicted by Raflies. The approximate 
length of warp la obfmt 10<J feet (or 30 motres). It conaista of tlie warp board, 
already dcBetibed, snppr^rted on slotled pcEts, a breatt beam* reedj " EingJe ” Leddlc, 
iBnc-Tod, shed slicks and woeden back strapj temple wanting (Kg. 151)- There are 82 
warp (""eingle”) to the inch (cr 32.3 to the cm.) end 4flpicks (thrcdtld) to the 
inch (or 19.3 to the cmj. Although a priiiDtivc Icom, the work is equal in every 
way to the best that can bepTcdnctd on any loom* the lelvedgjt w exceUent and the 

I of the etjiH ihape u that of tee mcdcL Ka^ajkcip British Mucruib, TT&rred to in 

note, p- 345. 
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Jkih Uaot^ _ RKTFtj:&- Java .TU^tta, itu 

_ POk THE SA^Z OF CLBAMIt^^ ALL BUTT THE. 
C€tvV^E^AK.n KAVe OWlTTO^tJse nOf^EH- 

^L^tUILE 15 riT 4J¥I«). 

M T*A*if RSAM |?o*t& SCJ IN TftE 

■UrTftTrte kAsF OF ttACXE.r^ j:b* 
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web fine oad even tkfoughont, Apert from the figured pattern in tbe clotfi itoelf, 
tho broctide of gold thread—^ild (?} tape wound round a two-fold ^eltow yam— 



necossitates u fiecood eet of lieddiee, and for tnakitig tho dhooty (figured border) 
there ia wbat is known as a dbootjr bobby, a set of beddlc Icaelieis bnocbed, but 
without any rod, as in the Afriean mat tooiu (Fig. 59} and the African cotton loom 
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(Fig. 87).^ Separate bard wood polished e^ord beaters-in are iiaed for the figured 
patters and for tbe brocade pattern. The reed is well and neatly made, the ciuieB 
are faetened top and bottom and show^ considerable elasticity. Tbe laze rod is of 
hard palm rind with the ends spear-ehaped as in the Uanun loom (Mg. 134). The 
shuttles belong to type Bbl* the gold-thread spool being topped with a carred 
Icnob.* 

A flat warp board similar to thoee nhove described^ but placed horizontHlly 
instead of TcrticaHy^ia met with in Cambodia and la 111 ust rated by J. S. Blaek^ without 
any explanation in the text. I have reproduced it in Fig. 152 and the rcprnductiun jp* 
I hope, accurate in generalj but owing to the atnalliieeii of the nriginaJ the details 
cAimot bo correctly giTeir. Tlie pomta in this ifliistration w^hich strike one imme¬ 
diately are the ^ownwtird dope of the warp frmn t he weaver and the more oi 
less flat poritbn of the warp board, tbia board or beam being apparently not supported 
on posts, but fastened in position by means of cordage. It is probable lhat the flat 
outwardly eloping position of the warp board indioatefi tbe original £M3ritkn of tins 
eJsfia of warp beams, such po«ition being the Icaat developed. The provision of 
double hcddlca and treadles renders some sort of ffamework ncccEsaryi In fact they 
arc the cause of the existence of the framework, wbirh appears to be ruade up of 
two distinct parts, via. (1) the portion supporting the hcddlefl and iced in which is 
placed the weaver^fl aeat , and (2) the portion which aup|Kkrta the warp board or beam. 
Apparently these two portions are quite distinct, hut have come together, fomung 
perhaps the o Elgin of tbo loom frame. 


* Ahsenw cif rtjd i# nlflo pientioncd by Hiirisgo, 20p c*t, p. *13. with ivgiird to Uht 
South Ainericaiip Ioohl 

* Wm. Maisdeii lurntioiii two fariDB of toomfl in Sumatrn cf Sanuitra^ Lonclorii 

1783* p. 148), but ncitbisr of his descriptions b obeir* Ho says - “ Some of tbeir mtrk is vtry 
6ru! jmd thQ patterns prettily fandeii Their loom or app^ratiiP hir wvariog [fanamif} is 
extremely defective, oiid readeTS their pTogrees tedious. One end of the waip being made fast 
to a b-ome. the whole is kept and the w-sb stretched out by means of a specioe of yoke, 
which fosteaa behind the bcnly, ob the person weaving site dfrwn. Every Hpctaid of the kiiigi- 
todmal threads passee Eeparately through a set of reeds* like the teeth of & eombi and tlnf 
altentAto one tbrengb luiothcr :ut. Thi^ are fbreed home at each retiim of thc' ahuttle* 
frtiekriiig the warp clow nud eren. Ths Dlternate threads of the warp chha each other, np 
and down^ to admit the BhutUe, not from the extremitios, as in anr loom^ nor by the 

foat, but by tonimg edgerways two Uat stinks which pass thnrygh- The nhuitle, toamhw Is ft 
hollow reed« about 10 inabea loag, gmmraUyomsjnsnled on the outsMe and dosed at one end^ 
liaTieg in It a mmll hit of stick, cm whkh is rolled the woof or pbont. The silk olouta hmvm 
luiaiUly a peid head* They use Homsthneft snothcr kmd of loom, itili more simple than thi^ 
hoh^ no more tbsji a frame in which the w^rp Is fixed* and tbs woof djutied with a long smaU 
pointed nhnttle. They make use of a ujachUie lor spinnitig the cotton wrj' like onrs. The 
woiimti are expert at embroldexj^ the gold and silver thread forwhicb is procured China, 
oa wsH aa their nwdlM- For cotiuimii wot'k their thread is the poolap before tnenliomid, or 
iilaraenta of the jWRfi (rnTtro)."* 

* “ A Joiuney round iSkm/ Orographkal Jounwt^ VTTI. p. 436. 
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It ecemB thnt the iormadon of the complete loom fcame out oi two independent 
portions is due to the conaiderable deTelopment of the warp board supports, which 
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we do not find outside Indoneflia, The tlluBtration (Fig. IBSJ) of a Mtihao loom as 
given by Colonel B. C. Woodthorpe» moj at first sight appear to controvert the 

*■ “Stiiw Aetsamt of tfae SIudb am] Hfll Trib« of tbeiitateB tm tha Uelmiig.'' Jow. Anttiroo 
/iMt^ IB^ p. 20. ' 
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fuct that the Irfime is made op of two diatinet portionfl^ b\it the appearance of this 
Mdhao loom indicfttcs rather artificial than natural growth. That id t* aay the 
growth haa been doe to exotic infinenree. Thus the wsjp poet poiols to a eurvival 
of the Pacific type of loomj and the free reed to a period pre^iotis to that of th* frame 
which ^'ould be iwiopte4 with the double bf ilillefl and treadles when the latter were 
oopitd from the Chineae. W^e have something ahnilar in the Ashanti loom (Fi^. 107), 
where a heavy etoim, placed at some diatimce f rom the frame, aervcig ae a warp beam ■ 
but, ae has been painted ontp thialoom grew up undet exotic (Eiimpean) influence. 


FIG--VS4., 



WAiEF aeAi^ fplqk 
CAVEHt»k&bl'0 KOAETA 
Ui^ooN iwi+TEoCTJ 



nC 


FACiH A raULtCTlOK oF nAF- 
Mve DRAvtfiNCS o&TAjiyep 
Hp^ . ABoLir 


This flat warp beam is found also in Japan and Ckirea (Figs* 154, 154 a)i being, 
however, modified in both countries to the extent that the centre portion id cut away 
imtil the tool looks like a ehori aquarc bladed canoe paddle. The object aerwd by 
the flfltDfiffl of the beam is not very dear. To a people devoid of tncchamcal genins, 
who arc unable to make heo of a round beam becaiii^e they evidently cotdd not invent 
a croBs-hcad to prevent uuwindingj a flat board would be Buflw'jently heavy to keep 
its position, and that position would he assured somewhat by a alope^ as ahown in the 
illustration of the Cambodian loom (Fig- 152)- On the other hnnd^ with this aort of 
beam the teualon is not so easQy regulated. On all looms provided with more or 
leas BqUiired, instead of round, beams the beams can only be turned the exact djatimce 
of the centre of one ol tlje four sides to the centre of the next side, them being no 
intennediate abodes of distance to get t be exjict amount of tautnesa required in the 
warp. This want; of means of adjustment may be the cxpluTiatiou of the survival 
of the back strap with complete Icwm frame as Been in the Kelantan loom (Fg. 149), 
There are a few small points to cid] attention to in the loom fimnea. The Pahang 
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Ttfnifl y loom fFig. liS) ifl fliipplioil with the usiviJ complete harriEae for workuig tte 
bed dies (whipple trees and not puUeys being in tiae) j the treadles Knaist o| t wo 
pieces of bamba placed tranavcrfloly to the watp, foimiDg a coineiiient foothold. 
In the Cambodian loom ^Sig. 152) the hnmeae appears not to be bo far adTanoed as 


Tjc-1S5 
SAWTA CS.0Z 

1.00 M 

aAflKf^lELe MU«, 


^ HtABlHO-flOW 
313 cowMtnceMarti- 



yet, and unfortnnately is not as clearlj' shown in the otigmal aa could^be wished, hnt 
the indieatian is to a loose cord psaaing from one lieddle over cioea pieces on top of 
the loom frame, and down to the other heddle. Th* treadles appear to he aindlar 
to those in Pig. 148, and in the Kelantan loom (T^g. 149) the upper cord jotnin^ the 
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keddl^ pHffiea throu^t ibe natiijal hollow of a piece of IjaniLii euppottetl on the top 
of the fraoe, 

Bclon^^ing to the Indonreian eeriea is the well-knowo Bants Crua funu of Icom, 
chiefiy remiirlcciblo for the long dLrtAiitre it lias wanclereii away from what was 
samably its original home. The loom is, aa wc shiLlI Koei. not by any moans Umited 
to the island of Santa Cruz, bnt is found on the route to this group from the eastem 
oatekiTt oi ludonef^ia. 

The specimen in fiankfield Museum (Fig, 165 ), which is quite typical, cousjets 
of bieoa": and warp beams, two heading rods, four la^-rods, one eingk betldle, 
sword beater-in and spool. The heading- snd laze-rods are narmw etripB of cam? 
f iBch (or cm.) bctoes the fUt^ ; the beddic rod is of wood 22 | incheB (or 63 cm.) 
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lotigrthc leaahes being mad*) of twiated fibre and ure contmiiniiis, alternate over* 
Upping. The beater-in ia of hard wood fakly well polished, fiat and oval and 
tapeiing from the middle to a fine edge all round, mnasuring J inch (or cm. in ihick- 
naae, inch (or 4 .ficm.) in breadli, and 15 Jinches [or 38.4 cm.) i» length. The 
warp caneiata of epbt non-epun filaiTjent, the end of one filament being knotted 
on to the end of the ncit, and so on, by mcmia of which any length is obtainable. 
The weft is also of non-epim filament, said to be banana fibre. In the prccesa of 


weaving Uitb warp and weft—alt hough in many parts the former is still eplitting— 
are all single; that is to aay we do not find two or mote fiUmenta acting «a one 
warp as ia the csfb with Lhs £wa Ibo and Ba-Pindi, African, looms. At the start 
the first pick is a piece of twisted fibre acting almuat as a heading rod. In the nse 
of oon-spnn filament, both os weft and wnip, this loom abarea the peculiarity 
with Ainu, Igofot, and African UonV, etc, The Epool U form Adi- 
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may possibly be due to difficulty in fixiag up smootli non^ptm tiiiuaent mid the'per- 
forated spool, isimilar perloratcd spool accompaiuefi a Santa Croa loom obtaiaed in 
1891 from A. lister Kaye, There ate tither specituens of Santa Cnu loama in the 
Britiah ttuseum whicli do uot call for special attention, cscept that on the laat- 
mentioufid loom tlicrt is a leaah cord ’Winder, form Ba, and that, although the handle 
of thft beatsMti ia broken, it may be like the handle In Figs. ItiS or 167, 


A somoTThat modified form Is that of the Sikiana loom in the British Mufeum, 
''T'l-ainod in the year 1905, The fabric U cif noB-spun fibio, with a good sel’pedge 
and an Oxford ahirting pattern obtained by means of -white warp and red and bine 
weft, the bulk of the warp and -weft being of the natural b-uff oolour. The notice¬ 
able parts are the heading aTiangement (Fig. 155 a), which somewhat unnsusd form 
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We now tom to the Caroline Maudera' l«tm. It is, nnfoTtnnotdy, the cree that 
wo are rarely faTonred "by trawileiB with nny partkulaiB of the prepaiation or 
laying of the warp which preeedea the beoming or putting the warp on to the 1eojn« 
Tn'^part this is due to the fact that in very primitive wesTiTig the warp is loid on 
the ln^amn of tho loom as eocm os there is a aufScIency of yanu In the Caroline 
LdamJa, however, the method of laying the warp is bo noticeahle that tho piccofis 
has been recorded by several travellervi The first known deecriplion of the prccrca 
ta iilostrated in a coloured plate in the alias to Duperrey’s Voyage o/fAe “ C'o^wiTIc,” 
Paris, 1836, in which can k a«n the warping hench and its peculiar grid. To 
ezplaiu the method of working it will lie as well to examine first a piece of the fine 
matwork, made with noa-Bpun flhrej which has b«n laid on this warping IcncL by 
tneaus of tho grid. The beautiful piece ol work in q^uestion was obtained by 
C. F. Wood in Ualan and brought to the British Mureom aa far back as 1874, 
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cnt. „ 7-s-II, \. - - sh, _-<s cj'. 

/ ,«ijv 

FlO,|S4 A WARriNtf- SBNtM WUH ^(UCl 
CaWbHM£ IStAAttS. &WTI6M myi fium ,ie F.WMD^ 




The piece (Fig, IftfiB) may be divided up into the following eectiona (omitting 
the inch length of heading), viz. : 1, I6i to 16 inches (or 11 cm.) long, with a red 
warp and alteniatc 2 picks of brown and S picks of buff throu|Aout. TI, 37 inches 
(or*^ CTO.) long, in which the warp arnmgeiueiit is 2 red, 2 buff, 2 red, 
12 buff, repeated 18 times for the width of the web i lot a length of 33 inches 
for frt cm.) the pirtei are 4 buff and 3 brown repeat, and for a length of 4 inches 
the picks are all huff. LQ, 10 inches (or 25.5 cm), lung, tire warp fill buff 
with five patterns obtained by means of brown atid red weft (Fig. J56c). The 
Beet ions I. Tl and FIT are juined together by a aimpie knotting of the corresponding 
warp threads, and In doing this the worker has not been very careful or ekiliul 
enough to make the joint tally with a pick. That k to eay, the joint passes askew 
along the picks over as much aa | inch (or 1,25 cm,} out of the parallel; this 
may, perhapB, be due to the difficulty ol makiiig so many ties tide by aide, but the 
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difficulty cafl be overcome aa ehown at tLe end, {oi the joint there doea run 
parallel with the pick* In nnothei beautiful piece of similar wort a belt formerly 
bdonginj; to a Ponape cblefr named Ometha, llierc are five warp-jointinge, of 
which only one la perfect. 


JIT 



TO SHftw mu waRP settiojvs om the por^RPE eE*t.Tt BRiT.nuS. 



It U iu order to regulate the length, of the ecctions 1, II and III, or oa tnany 
more as may ba neceeaaiy, to give the ^vorksr the measured length of warp required 
for the pattern esBentially produced by the warp and not by the weft, that the grid 
comes into uae, the pegs on the bench being for tho usual warping puipoees. The 
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Co quills grid liaa eixteen botwPi'^n ifio bars of ibe grid from end to ond, anfl 

fio Iiiie the BritisiL Miiireuin ^peeimen. Fineeli'a illufftratiori^ sLo-wb ten spaces i in 
the TTemBheim illnatration® tlie particulars are too Btaa.II to he enumerated. The 
CoquilJe fconch baa seven flat pega and one round one, Finrch shows reven pegs» 
and the Britisli Muieum flpednicn has one roiiiiil peg and nine fiat (diamond 
section) pep. Thu Hamsheini illn^tnition shows six 

My esplBuation does not tally with that of Fmech, who Bays : ** Wie die 
Pfineoke die Laenge des gon^n Gewebes angeben, so daa Heck die Lr;enge der 
geniufiteTten Endkanle desselhen, wafihrend die Queiataebe tlea Heck wiedemm 
die Laenp der ainzelnon Quarstreifen des Masters besLimmen (In the same way as 
the pegs indicate the length of the whole fabric, the grid givefl the length of the 
patterns^ wlide the bars of the grid settle the lenglhs of the individual patterns),’^ 
If the grid indicates the length of the patterned piece, a section like 11 or m, 
a separate grid would be required for every section. It m the grid^B oi two 

CTidft OH the cose may be, whioli regulate the warp lengtlifi of the EectlDna^ which 
work is nccK^arily done on the warping bench. There is no necefl&ity foiPj nor 
[mssibility of, regulating the length of the individual patterns like 1 1, 2^ 3^ 4, and 6, 
because this is not done on the warping machine but on the loom by meanB of a 
greater or smallor nutnlier of picks. 

The [mTticulars of a Ifwim parts from tJalan (Sttong^a Island) in the British 
Mii 2 n:um are as folJows i Beam to beam (warp beam raiaring), 3T inches (or 94 cm j ; 
width nf webj Gi inches (or IT.5cm.)* The breast beatnR^ which have an elliptical 
section, are provided with lugs at lioth ends. The ends of a painted one are 
peculiarly decorated apparently by fllling up small holes with lime arratiged in 
triaugular patteiTs, One back strap is made ol eighteen strands of twisted fibre^ 
27 inches (or 68 5 cm.) long from hesd to head i ajiother back strap ia 1T| inches 
long by 2i inches wide (or 44,5 by 5.7 cm.), and is made of hast, with tKe end^ pJnitcd 
intfi) the necesaaiy Iqnpfi for beam attachment. There are two a mall epnolfij form 
Ba, one filled wi+h black and the other with red fibre, which^ like the warp, is non- 
apun ^ also a ipool^^ type Adi, body painted red and horns black. The Oaquilip 
illustratiou show? two epoolfi of difiereni shapes, one of which may poKsibly be 
fiimilar to the Xtiw Britain luodjlication (Fi^. IGl)* It is accompanied by aebort 
piece of hard wood^ the functions fd which are not clear to me and which may not 
belong to the Iodiu. There ie a much wnrn beatcr-in. which is similar to the one 
in the CoqulUeHlufitration^ 

Accordiiig to Knbarj^* ns regards the Iooihb of the Ruk and Mortlock Islands, 


* Erje$hrun^^ Vitmuk, SB03t p. £20, 

* Swd'^ Berlin, p. 44 . 

* Selmieltx and ICr&uicr, i>v 

Oad^Jw^ in, Hjimburf, 1 S 81 , p. 
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tLo watp beam is fised on to two upright pasta. On St. lUatluaa’ Island, nortJi- 
wost of Knw HMiovnr, according to R. Packinflon,^ ttB weavers, who aio women, 
in order to kocp the Trarp taut, press linir feet against the warp beam and their 
backa against the bark strap, from which wo may infer that on thia island no 
upright posts are md on to which to attach the warp beam. On p. 648, however, 
the traveller illustrates a nwii tested at a loom, the warp beam of which is 
fastened to a standing tree trank. Florence Caombe- gives an iJluatration (Fig. 167) 
of a man at Sinta Crut engaged at a loom, the warp beam of which is fastenod to 
two upright tree trunks. One miiiit conclude that, as among the Ainu, the warp 
was stretched by means of the feet in sonic localitiw and by means of Eied posts 
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WEAVER arms tgofn, 
FUlftENCt coonaE'S 
ISt-AN&S or ENCHANTt'lEin’. 
LQNliQH l^n.fftCItiG- RiSa. 


in others. But whether tbo warp beam is tied to uprights or is kept in position 
bv the feet, whv in the specimens in the Cambridge Muebuto of Archsology and 
Ethnology, in the SorwicU Castle Muaeiim, in the Brighton Museum, in the Imperial 
Instiinte (which comes from Rotoma), and in all the specimens in the British 
Museiuo, shotdd one cone-ahnpcd end of the beam be more or less pointed and the 
othor end have, os it were, its poiot bashed in or reugbJy flattened (FigB. tSS, IBB, 
as if the poiot had been hammered more or leas flat ? In the Bankfletd 
MiLscum specimen the bashing ia not so marked, and one beam is shorter than the 
other, their lengths being 16 and 17 inches (or 41 and 43 cm.) reapectively, "While 

i Jahr in IWI, p. 334. 

‘ I>3DdnD, l9Lli pTat? fvinf p. 







a l4?4c Rotel— in. PtimUive Ikitunv. 

the ends are tapered more nj less to a point aa jost njcntiouedj the bodies of the 
beams are not cylindcicalj bat of a abghtly roimded in Bection^^ and thia 

hdidis good of three of the other apeeiioena referred to, 
the exception being the Buttumh wiirp beam, the pection 
of which is rectan^ar. On the other hand, the tfew^ 
Britain specinien haa both bearrw cireulAT in aection 
(Fig. 159), the breast beam having a neck to which to 
attach the back stTap, the warp beam having a shoulder 
only, SchmdU and Krause® speak ot beams in ihe 
Lnkonor gtonp (Mnrtlock Island) as about 07 ctm long, 
16 cm. wide nnd 2 cm. thick” (S8 inches by 6J by 
}), heiice they mu*<t be rectsngnlar in Ecction, or board- 
shaped, and later on (p. 346) they quote Knbaiy^ who says 
of the Nukuor (Carolines) warp beams : "" The boards arc 
made of hard wood, rectangular in shape, about 1 m. long, 
,3 m. broad and ,03 m. thick {39 inches by 71 by 11) ” the breast beam having 
lags for the back strap, but the warp beam being without. 

Graebnei^ tdls us of this Santa Cim loom t " It m the old Indiineaian loom as 
it esdsts in the Western Oaroiine.^ and has beren only altered in so me what esEential 
points in the eastern part of the arcbipclagu, in Kusaie and Ponape+” The alterations 
he explains in a footnote as consist mg in the board-like expanBlon of t he beams and 
the introductioii of the heddle frame* He continues : ''All the same ihe original 
typo on Tnik-Mortlork (Central Carolines) has experienced one, even if tTiBing, 
change in the alteration of one of the la»e-rtidjs into a cylindrical stick round which 
the warp ia woiind,”'^ 

Craehner has, however, not realised that the fiat beam ts a characteristic of one 
of the Iiidoiiesisn forms of Joorm and that cylindrical 1 esc-rods with the warp wound 
round once ate found in the Bhutiya loom (Fig. 128) and Banun loom (Fig. 134), so 
that instead of these details yhewing modifications in some parts of the Carolines they 
are, in fact^ atuvivale. Heticc it would teem to be in the euatem portion of the 
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^ Ir F* GnKbEriV Vo£U^hn:ndt 4er San^a Orvz (publliihed in Pay's JFlAii£ili5^'ca, 

i^ Li^ipjE^, 190e, |L 1S3, Fij^ s^j Uu: mlddSa portiotiP rF both bpsiDH are seen, to be nime or Iims 
sqiLn^n in sectitm, 

» OpctL^ p. 3S)fl. 

* Gp. dLr p, ITf, 

* “ ICfi i^l tier alEe indcme^iBclic Wetiatnhl, wie er auch auf flen W^-Carofinen ¥iirtayt!rdt’ii 

und nur ini owitiKbpR TeOe d« Archipelfl* auf Kesek^ and woU aucti Fcintipe> in einigcmiMisen 
H'eseatlicbcn umgestnltct WQtdiTii fjst, XmmerbiD JiaL tier artpruengikilie Typs 3-5 doch 

aurb ctnf Tmk'MorUixih fiine, wean aucb gofingc Umgestaltnag orfahren* diirtilt die UmwataJlang 

eicen Faden-trenneK in ein Himdluols!:, um dsi die Eettfaftien lienirngvEchlimgeii werdeiL" 
Him JjoobiRlt? niafi : "* XHuicb bretitfRennSge V'CrlMeitutig dnr ^paanhnebter imd dta^eb Finlbeb^ 
dea Stiebchanr^trf “ 
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CaKtJinc*, Ponnpe and Kiuai, that t]i* flat beam baa Jield its own, and in the snuth 
central portion, Lnktmor and Nuktior, the cylindrical lam-rnd has held its own. 
It Bscnw*, furtbfir, that in laaviDg the CaroliueB the beams hove lost their board-lilce 
ehanicter and Lave assumed the square aliaps preparatory to adopting the more 
practical cylindTical fortu. 
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In the foUowing table I haw grouped tngethcT for pnrpoeea of comparison par- 
ticulara of dimenHioiw and other dctaila of the looma esamined hy me. Ab re garde 
dimenaonfl, warps and picks to the inch, eto,, they »n> pretty much alike, eacepl 
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the New Britain loom^ widths a» d ready pnmied hm cylindriMl beamn aid 
difera further in having the spool square noeed (Fig^ 161) iJietaad of pointed aa in 
the other casea (Fige* 103, 169, 170). Schineltz «id Kratiiie^ dt^erihe in worde some 
of the Santa Cruaspoola in the Godeircy cciUectiona without giving any iJliistTaticina^ 




VIEW Er4l> 

SANTA CRU^^POOL ENtS.El^^^KrltLt> 


which ie not sAtiatoctory, and I eannot find that they, or any other writers. Tcfer 
to thia ionn of spool end, although the CoquiUe Uiufftralion may poedhiy indicatfi 
a aquare-nosed spool end. The spool anti the origin of the New Britain loom are 
out of the common and we need further information about it^ It waa purehaaed by 
the late Sir Auguatua W. Franlca for the British MuEeuiOp from a Norwegian captain. 
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Tbe RiHunisi apecimeo (Fig. 168), vfhhh h n tjpicul Santa Ctm except 

that the warp beam ia reetatigtilar^ appears to indirate that the loam has travelled 
further weBt than has been auBjiected. hitherto^ Hot tuna La an ialand abeut 480 milea 
almost due weat of Tukopia^ where PaxkiiiBon hm reported^ exietence^ this Maud 
lying E.S.E. of Vanikoro, Sante Cmzgrtiijp^ and N,Wp of Vanua Levu^ Eauka Mand. 
That is to say the loom must have t ravel ted twice the diat ance it did earlier in its 
migration from Pikiram (Qreenwieli)MsTid to Nngnria (Abgarie) If land. NotMng so 
very great. Unfortunately the authorities of the Imperial Inatitute can only say 
they received it labelled fmm Rntmna Island. One of the patterns {Pig. 16B) ie 
somewhat similEirtO those illiistrated by Graebrier. but jieaily aj] his pattern iJluE- 
trations are so small aa to be almost useless^ which 1$ rather curtrms oa be lays BtresB 
on the patterns aa evidence of migration. 

The patterns on these woven mats are arranged in more ur le^ broad bonds 
(Figs. 164 and 168) embroidered over the piokaby meansof banana bbre coloured black 
on one side OTily, that b they do not show on the wmng aide. There ia a loose specimen 
of this coloured fibre with the Norwich Castle Musenni toonn Fringes aiso arranged 
in bands by insertiiii) are eommon and on some there are loops arranged appaiently 
for supporting tbe mats^ which may have given origin to the fringe flecoratiom A 
Hpecimen of tbe erabtoideiy needle is shown in Fig. 171. 

L i 5 TER - KAYE * FROiM WTI NO TOH^ * 


'LdNS^NCeouC Of ^ enil VrfVTH LftOf dF 

C^O-MkJT Fr&5?E PEOCtB m FOa DR^WlNl!- TtlRd' TtHf 

eUACH WMltW FfiMn5^ TWE I^anERN .rat FlBRC l^ 

mee fROnTNF TRUNK OF TNf DOVVN APJD 

BLEACH Ed^ 

The route by which this Tndtmesian loom reached so far east has been con^tured 
and studied by Codrington^ Farid nson, Gracbner and othcra, fmm whoee works 
I have prepared the accotapanjing map (Fig. 172). It would appear to have come 
via the Pelews and CJarolines^ and iiupposiiig it to have traversed tbe shortest route 
it would have ooma from Nukuor via Greenwicli (KkiTam or Kapinga-niJirangi} 
isloTid and thcncc either to SCi- hlitlilaa Idund^ and its neighbours Kerue and Squally 
Mauds, or to Abijarlfl (Nuguna or Faed) ialand^ thence to Taun (Mortloek) island to 
Tasman island (NuktimaTia atoll}^ to Onton^ Javu (Leventiua or Lord Howe^a) 
island^ Sikiaea (Stewart.) Mnnd to Bant a Cruz group^ thence to Bun be Island, or 



» Op. ciL, p. ^3. 

* TAff Oidbrth LS^lf pp- ^ aad Blfii 
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perbapB firet to Toltopia, and tbencc to Banks bland. It will be Been that in the 
course of ita migration it fringen the noithem boundary of the Solomon Mands 
witbont eatablialiiiig itself on them, a fact no doubt due to the forodoUH naluro of 
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the natives tliotw, who would be powerful and Jiameioin enough to prevent the 
iscttloment on th-ir shores of the hi^cr ctviliJtied migrantB vrbo might have ititroduced 
the loom. On the Bmall outljdng ialsuda vrhere ihe natives were fewer in numlwr 
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ihi& iwimi gran fat would necessaiilj hdVB more chAtic^ of and introduoiiig tLeir 

culture. 

From oil m the PdcwQ, if it did e^t liiere^ and in most of tlie 

CaroUnc6» aa ^wdl aa in the ialanda which fomjed the Btepping-afeones of its migTHtioD^ 
the loom haa now disapp^red. Oodringtoti^ more than thirty years ago recognjE)ed 
that it had vankhed from Bank? Itdand^ a diaappearence which Rivero^ ascribca 
to the loea of ritual eBsen^ial to the working of the loom. Riveiw^ eoroUary that 
ritual waa therefore an essential factor in primitive weaving may be supported, if 
support be neceaaary, by the conclusion one must draw fcoiu the Bhotiya webetrei^^ 
refusal to work with any but a certain beater-in aa mentioned on p* 333, and by the 
apparent ritual In use with the Java loom aa referred to on p. 344. 


[Part IV—OoDclualori^o follow.] 


^ 1^. ett, p. 

* BUtiifY Mdanaian Soekijf^ OambrklgUi ih p 444. 


ON SOME HUMAN ,4XD ANTMAI. BONES, FLINT IMPLEMENTS, etc., 
OISCOYEREIl rN TWO ANCIENT OCCL^PATION-LEVKlfi IN A SMAIJ- 
VALLEY NEAR lI’aWICH. 

By J. Rent Mom. 

The object of this commnnication is to git? an account of tJic escaviatioTi& c-arcicd 
Out in two ancient occiipation-lfivelB which gccut In the hrirkfield cf Mtssra, A. 
Bolton A Go., Ltd., Hcnloy Bond, Ipswicli,^ and to dwcrib" and fifjure the various 
prehistoric relics recovered, Tlic work, which commenced in April, I91i, waB 
continued until May, 1916. when the author^s trained quarryman, John Bsxter, 
was called up for service in the Anny, Huring the whole of the risearch the 
greatest carp waa taken to ascertain the exact poBition of every specimen found, 
ancl all the implementiferotia deptisits were removed by niearia nf hand-ttowela, 
a lalwriiiiM but noeessaiy procediirc. AH the specimens described in this paper 
vfere found m sitn in geological depositF— none were lying iiprm the preeent land 
surface. Tlie money to pay for the labour employed in the excavatioiis was most 
geueronsly supplied by the Tnasteea of the Percy Bladen Memorial Fund, to whom 
the author feels very greatlv indebted for their unstinted and invaluable support. 
He is also under s debt of gratitude to Mrs. Neal PnnnereBU, llesHrs. A, Boltoti 
A Oi., Ltd,, Prof. Arthur Keith. E.R.B.. Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth, Dr. Joltn B. 
Marr, F.B.S.. The Director of HJfl. Ocologiva! Survey, the late Mr. Clement Eeid, 
F.R.S., Mr. Alfred Bell, Dr. Charles Andrews, F.R.B., Dr. A. B. EendJe, F.R.S.. 
Prof. Cossar Ewart, F.B.S.. Mr. Rr;piiald Smith, Prof. V. Oommont, Dr. A Hutot, 
Measm. E. Packard A Co., Ltd., Mr. E. T. Lingwood,* Mr. 1. Ricf?j and Mr. Herny 
Qgic> witiouti whoae kind cn-operatEon end hrip tbie paper cc^nld not have licen 
compilcfL It ie prtipnFfid td describe f he wnrk fitirried out and the difcowri(?a msde 
under thm heaila, via. i — 

(a) The Geoloj^[ical Data. 

{6) The Hunioji and AnimaJ Bonea, 

(t-) The Ylinl Implemeuta and PfiftarVa 

* Twd other p&jmrv iluahiig with thiB sate huvci iLbcad^ appeared^ via., J. Keid Moir, Ipmnck 
FitM Clvh JowrflL, 101 a, and B^ginnJd A- Smith. Jovrn. Antkrop. /asL, div, 1014, Jnly- 
Deceinbtr^ pp. 3;76-{J84. 

* Mr. E. T. Liiigwood Im mopS kindly dim^ the Oint imptRinvnli fettud duriait tlm 
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THE GEOLOfilCAL DATA. 

riii‘ BDiail vail^Y m which the brickfield oi Messm A. BfjUon ^!S: Cti.i Lttl«, occuni^ 
cfimmeaces as a slight depression in tLe plateau to the cast of HenTey Road* and, 
graduaJJj deepening and dcneJoping a Romewhat ainuoua conreea jniiDS tlic main 
valley of tin? River Gipping about a mile to the weifitward. The vallev, which la 
now streanileaa, is typical of a large number of other tributajy raUeys in Suffolk, but 
its origin reniaiiifi somewhat obscure. It dfwe not seein possible Lliat tbe sotnewbat 
limited area of the flat plateau at the Lead ol the valley (about 155 0,D.) could 
liave ever atfordetl a suitable gathering ground for rain-water in sufficient quantity 
to excavate such a pulley, Kipecially hs the ground slopes aw^ay ratlier rapidly to 
the north and eaat^ and at no ijreat distance fmm where the initial depresaiori of 
the valley js aitimted+ But it Beems probable that an accumulation of ice and 
enow TijKm the j}lMteau, when meltLog^ would give rbr to sufficient ivatcr to 
excavate the valley^ and it may be that such an agency was reajMiuBible for its 
formation. The pvidence a0orded by thedigginga would seem to show that the 
valley wjlb excavstod in tw^o stages, the firwt after the depoeitioH of the glacial 
Ghalk}' Btjulder Clay, and the second at a time later ihan the formatiun of the 
occnpationdcTOle. hereafter to be described. Mrjfcfjver, the buri'ing of the latcet 
ol these occupation-Jevels^ tindci' so me thickne^ of what is kitowu as ** hill wa&h/^ 
which iEi places can be best described as a sludge, sseoc^iated with a period of 
Jow temperature, seenia fo support- the iipinion mentiitned above us to the erosion 
of the valley, at least in its second stage^ oh being duo to the melting of au accumula* 
tion of ice and inow' upon the plateau.^ But whatever the cause* the ^'ulley, oa 
now dc^-oloped* has cut down tliroufEh the Chalky Bnufder Clay* the Glacial Gravely 
the Bed Crag,* the Ixmdon Clay, and into the imderlyiDg Woolwich and Rt^ading 
beds. The cutting through ol the T>:indon Clay has allowed of the waster cm itH 
surface discharging ltE§oll as springs, now midergfoujid, and doubtless the preecuce 
of these springe upon the then existing latid surface was one of the main eaures 
of the i'Kxupaticin of the valley by the prohiatoric peoples^ whu^e tniceu have been 
found in such abundance. The numerous osca vatic jits made by the brickmakers 
in raifimg I/mdon Clay in the centre and sides of the valley, show very cleurly that 
the ancient occupationdevelji d<i not extend ocrofw? the valley, and the archaologival 
diggings (Fig. 1) have afi<ifdcd evidence of the Borne nature. The ancient ocoupa- 
tiondeveb^ cut the surlaca some feet (at about 80 0 J)x) abo^*® tha proBcnt valley 

* riT. iliuT bclievBii that towards tbe end ot Upper Paloulilhie a cokl pmiixl obtained 

in tOe <;4iuibrjdge dtttrict. See Mnr. 22nd, I^IT. 

* Thfi* ilp^igiuilrd Dd Red f.’lrsg do noi here cantaln any foasil ehefio* and some geotag-wto 

b»v^ nicpus^ a doubt oa the eorrectneea of ihlm dcsi^tion. 

* Th* oecupaiiofi-l^vria do aoi Jn poiwUel wltb the dope of tbo aideis of the pt^rist vallty. 
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bottom, and it B€Oms maflonable to 
coai:Iude that thcee oeeupation- 
]^Y^h WBTO at one time fontinwona 
from aido to aidCr but that the 
subesequent dieepening of tbevallfij 
Jiaa removed that portion of thom 
irbicli at one time i^ted uptm tie 
floor of the vallcv before it was 
deepened (Fig. 3). Aad thifl con* 
elusion ia supported by other 
evidence. Towards the western end 
of the valley and lo’w down upon its 
left flFtnlr a gravel is espieod (Fig.^ 2)* 
evidently of ftuviaiile origitij and 
this depcMiit contains specinifins of 
hnmanly-workfid flints which, in the 
anthor^aopinioiij exhibitnndoithtedly 
the flame techjnque ss those he 
found in the more ancifint of the 
two oceuparion-levele in the valley. 

But whereas the speeimeafl 
found in the ancient " floor are 
quite sharp, unglaicd and im- 
abraded^ those from the gravel are 
slightly rolled, jmd in most cases 
show a wsU-marked glaze and the 
begitmings of patina. It w^uld 
thus appear that this deposit of 
gravel was laid down during the 
second stage of the erosion of the 
valley, and contains, as would be 
expected ( (jpectmeus of humanly- 
flaked flinta derived from the oc* 
cupation4ovela which were broksn 
up by thifl erosion.^ Moret>ver, the 
excavatioikB which w-ere made from 

^ Some of the IminAtily-liafeed flint* 
in t;la> gravel npftcar to be ol the same 
Order oa those in the upper ijccupaliMHi' 
but these spMinrene are by do DQcanB 

D ILtijjCjfi^qg , 
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tho lip of the Talley, and down it« fiiJe to where the graTcl depoeii. is exposed, 
demonstrated that wliere the lowest floor cute the surface the first signa of the 
gravel are obaervaUe (Fig. 2), which fact affordis further arippurt to the corfllnBion 
that the valley haa been deopetuMl since tho period when these floors wore occupied. 
The diggings haw mode it clear that the valley waa first occupied for a greater or 
less length of time by a race of people whose varioiM cultnrsl and otlier remains 
occur in a well-marked floor. After the disappearance of theie people (the author 
has no njasDUS to advantre for iheii evacuation of the valley) a layer of peat wufl 
deposited in some places over their old floor, and after that an unstmtified deposit 
of stonekas, loamy sand (tlua depiHdt aasumes Bometimes a greyish colour) was 
laid down on rhe surface of the peat, 

T1i>m loamy sand owrlay the lower floor wherever it was expoaed, and on the 
north side of the valley the sand can be seen running well up on to the plateau. Tt 
is somewhat difficult to account for the deposition of this aand, and two saniplea 
forwarded to the Director of H*M. Geological Survey, and reported on by Mr, Herbert 
H. Thomas, have not helped to solve the pnddeni. 

Mr, Thomas’s report is as follows 

Report on two specitnene ofSattd eetti for exaviimtim htf Mr. J. Seid A/ov. 

’'The two samples appear to be etactly the same in appearance and 
general characters. They are dirty grey sands of uneven grain, containing 
nmAll pebbles of vein-quart a and aoine organic matter chiefly in the form of 
rootlets. They are non-calcareaus, but contain a fair tpnantity of ferruginous 
matter, and are difficult to clean in acids. The grains were exAmined after 
prolonged treatment with acids and after moat of the coating had been remnwd. 
They were then seen to be of very unequal aiae. Some of them are well 
rounded, r»thers, especially those of smaller dimeneiojis, are suh-iounded to 
subanguiar. They have a fair poliah on their surfacea. They are comjioeed 
olmuat entirely of quartz, with a small number of graina of opalescent veiti- 
quartz. 

1 sec nothing in the general character of the sand sa a w'holc to suggest 
wind action, but certainly some of tho grains are of the tniJlet-Bced type and 
carry a high iioliah. The diveraity of grain would point more to deposition by 
water, and the other charactere of the sand, such as the subangnlarity of a fair 
proportion of the grains, would point in the same direct ion. 

On the other hand, it is more than probable that the charactcra of the 
sand grains (e.jf., poliah, rounding, etc.) belong to a sand of greater antiquity, 
from which these grains Itaw been derived. The charactera preireiiited by sand 
grains are «5 often not original that it would he most tinwise to dogmatiee on 
the origin of a sand solely on the shape of its graiius. All I cun say in this case 
is that the grains appear to me to have reached their present form by the 


TVw ATtcv^^ttt 171 jSni-fi// iwiiF oTl 

action of watet ratlicr tlinn byjthfl action of wind, Tho (jue&tion of tbcir 
mEuuior of trujiHjjont to tboit prefl&nt poflition i:& q^oite ftTiothcr ni^tt-oi^i and 
TTOfl y hnvo modifi^ the original grains to a nfigligibic extent.^ 


this sand is dot stratified, anj 
idea of ita deposition by the aotion of 
water ie not vaJid^ neither does it seem 
Batifllactory to suppose that it represents 
a bid wash. It may be that k is of ffiollan 
origm, Tbe peat^ which, as before nien- 
tjoned, overbea the lowermost occupation- 
level, oecuTB near the ancient (^rings of 
water in the Bides of the yaliey* At 
various places, too, where the lower fliwr 
was ejcjjcitsedj it was noticed that roote of 
trees, commencing from the floor levels 
were present in the material underlying 
the floor (Pig. 3), Siatnples of the peat 
and loots were forwarded to the late Mr, 
Clement Eeid, P,R.S., who reported that 
the former contained only a few oommon 
British plants, and gave no indication of 
any climatic change. 



FiOh %—aEunoy exfqb^ ts rjmji 


WEST OP BKICElfJJBI}. 

1. Ptire Biuid wl£}i rooti^. 

2. MooBtitr dnor (0 mcbca). 

3. {4-6 ingfaeii). 

4 ^ Grty fiind (2 feet). 

6, Hed grs^vel {» IbchwK 
6 . Humus {6 incbus), 


The plants found weret— 

fruticosus, 
Bryonia dimai, 
Carduu^ crispus^ 
Sonchm asper, 
xSofanum dulcftmarn. 
Prundla vidgaris, 
Scirpus sp. 


Mr, Alfred Bell al£«> examined a sample of thk peat, and reported that it was 
woody and very compact, with a few traces of grase-lihe leaves and a few aeeda. 
Tliere are an aigne of mf^es or sphagnum and no sbellsp but a number of hollow 
tubes about 6 mm. long (1 larva cases) • and an occasional elytron (of SUphasp,)^ 
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comprise the animal liic» There are very few qnnrta pebbles,” Mr. aemfint Beid e 
opinioD on the loot^ was follows■ 

“ I have now omunined all the speeimenfl of foasil wood yon sent. They 
aU belong to roots (not branchce) of oak, which aie much decayed and haw 
been penetrated through and through hy later root fibres. These btci fibres are 
thoroughly decayed, and probably belong to sotne marsh plant, but they are 


quite indeteEminflhle- 





Ro. It—SECtaOS IS EiMJAftPMISt. 

li Pure Band. 

2. Manatier floor t8 lBab«). 

Peat (9 ioobefl)- 

4k Stooe^lesa kmmf ioud (3 t»t); 

5. Anrigoao Ooof (3 Eoehn^)- 

6. Stony hlil-iMsli (B 

SnjdMte humun wrtli NBoHtMc anowtiead. 



Fro- fl.^ECTKJN EJtPOaED IS 7iOHit’H-Il4W 
CaR2fEB ap BHlCEiTlUliD. 

1 . Pure «iiuL 

i McpiuticF floor 14 Locbca). 

3. White i»iid. 

4^ Auiigaius flout {2 meikea)- 
5. Dark teuwn aandy maturiiU witk a iw 
(is 

fi. HtiJiiiifi (B iiiDl]eA)K 


Dr. Bundle. whom Ewms ol the roots wertf elso sent, gavo it us his opinioii 
thatthe majority were oak, but that there was one example pneseat of willow orpopUr, 
ThuB all we cim gather from thia eTiilepceis that the dimate obtaijiijag iiimifidiately 
subsequant to the wcupation of the lower flmx waa aimilar to that of to-day, and 
while wo naturally look for a greatar difieronco of cUinatic conditions in piehifitoric 
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times, it may 1» pointed ont m paBBing that tie fifty four sp^iea of plants found in 
Msociation with ibe famous ami ancient Pith^(intkr<^ts erectut renaim are aU etiU 
Uting (see U Anthtopotogie, 1911, p. 46)." After the deposition of the loamy sand 
oimrlving the peat, another mce of people occupied the valley, and in cotiree of timo 
thsir'land am-face waa coveted by a stony, clayey hill woeh. v-hich in some places 
ie of conaidefabte thickness. On the southern or left bank of the vaUey, a mnall 
eacarpraent is developed {Fig, 2) (tho author has noticed similar escaipmentji in 
eevetal tributary valleye in Sufiblk), and at one place where an cacavation was made 
into this escarpment, the lower floor waa found to lie about 12 feet below the present 
land surface and the stony, clayey hill wash to be upwards of 8 feet in thickness 
(Fig. 4). ThU Buperpofiition of the two floors was not found cveiywhere in the dlgjdngB 
in the valley, but in the north-east comer of the brick field and at another site on 
the south side (Pl. XV. Fig. 1) the two occupation-levels were found aeparsted by the 
usual loamy sand (Fig. 5). From the foregoing deacriptioti it will he seen that it is 
the author^ opinion that the valley hafl been deepened and denuded, eince the fl^oore 
were occupied by msn,* ami as the main valley of the Gipping was almoet certn^y 
involved in this pjwese of erosion, it seems probable that aomc ooneidemble time 
has elapsed since this erosion took place. But the expert opinion of Dr, Mart is 
very vfeleome in regard to this question, and it la given below, 

Rqoort on tite Deposits i» Bolton it LfftfjJUVw » Pita, bg J, Mart, 

“ The geological evidence, apart from that famished by fossils, is of two Jdnds, 
one based upon the characters and thickneaisefl of the deposits, and the other on 
erosion which apparently occurred after the deposits were accumultited, 

1.— Depoeiis. 

1 have seen several sections through the deposits of the pita, and oapeeially 
those in the south-west corner of the great pit. Theae, aa descrihed by Mr. 
Moir, are 

1. Surface humus with neolithic arrow-head. 

2. Stony full-wash. 

3. A thin floor with flakes. 

4. Stoneless loamy sand. 

5. Fbat. 

6. Well-marked floor with impIcmentB. 

’ Other eaaiflple* ot “ modem ’* plant remain* in “cisnt depoeits hare been noted. (See 
.VenHar* Otol, Stervey, ''The Geology ol the Lomlon Dstrict." p, 93.) 

« m wm, nlse suggeated by Mr. Hewy Dewey, F.G-S. See Joum, dntkrop. lnd„ 
xliT, 1914, .ruIy-Deeember, y. 37B. So for u the authm'e Imowiedge goes this deepeniog 
and denudation motlus the ckw oI any leWfinixahle aeoloeiad artivity m tbs Ipswmb dmtrkl. 
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These depoBitij are flf cniisidoTBble thickoesg, and, witli the exception of 
(1) would up pear to havie been fnmifld mider conditions diffe ring from those 
aow exisHng in the pit, Ati they are found on a slope, their aecumtilation 
need nut necessarily have occupied a Tong Japee of tinse. A depoeit of gravel 
in this part of the pit at a lower level than that of the aecnmulationa above 
described will be noticed later. The floor doscri1?ed by Mr, Moir in the pit in 
wliicii the ^*Ipawich Skeleton*’ fcrninl 1 have not seeii, but have studied 
the lie of the ground where the floor oceurs. Tlie flc»or is here overlain by 2—4 
feet of loamy stuff* As the ground here is approxhnatelj level, I bebeve 
that some time would be required for the acenmuiation of the material overlying 
the floor, w'hicb is 2 feet thick on the ridges left by the eroeion of the deposits 
underlying the floor. The extra 2 feet seen in the hollnwa between tbeese 
ridgw might have been formed mpidlj. It is difficult to see how the deposit 
ivbove this floor could have been formed here under exiatitig physical and 
meteorological eonditioiis, 

2 . — Ermum^ 

The deposits on the aidee of the valky m which the great pit i$ Hituated 
dn not extend to the valley-lKJttom+ and the fl*Mirs cut t.ije surface as one pasz-ca 
down the Rlnpcs, and do not lie parallel with that surface, so that there haa 
apparently been emsinn aiiice tlie flf»ors were nccnmnlsted. Tn thia connection 
the f^ccurrence tif th« floors in little tributary valleys, wiJch hang^ as regards 
tl^e larger valley in which the pit ia situated, may have fK'nie signifiraiwe* More 
important is the <occurrence of a gravel af a lower level than that ot the floors^ 
lifi noted above. This gravel is a few feet alatve the valkv'bottoin, and I have 
uo doubt that it is a fiuviatila gravieh and that the v^lcy hfis been subsequently 
deepened between the surface of the gravel and the present valley-bottotn. It 
must he noted that the valley is at pre^sent dry^ so that conditions have ohanged 
since the gravel waa accumulated, I understand from Moir that water- 
worn flints of tbo same t} 7 )es as those which occur in the lower floor are found 
ill this gravel If this is correct it Is a matter of cnnsidetaHe significance. 

Taking all the evidence into account^ T tielievc that considerable changes 
have cocurreil Rinee the fliHirs were occupied by tnaji+ and that the accumulatioTi 
WMH not formed under csisting physiographlcal and clinuatie conditions- The 
physiographical changes, however, are un m Bniall n scale that it wmuld be 
rosh to infer that stny great lapse of time separated the persoda of the floors 
from our ow'U period. Tf ohc oaks odeaelf the quesLion as to whelher one would 
be surprised if it were proved on other gTcmnda that the fliiors were of neolithic 
da^e, one must fraukly confeas that the answer w^^uld be ** No.’* Severlliclesa^ 
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taking into eousideration the thicku^iaa. charact«ra and variety of the accnmula- 
tions which lie above the lowest ioor, 1 regard the geologioal evidence a» on the 
whole indicating a greater antiquity. 1 have written fhia brief report ai Mr. 
Itoir's request , but it muat be rememberfM] that I have iiidy paid brief 
viaitB to the pite, and many of the whieli Mtp Moir hm made and 

examinCil have not been seen by me. Mr. Moir has had far lietter opportiinities 
of judging of the value of the evidortc® than I have bad, ami 1 hope that he will 
deal with this evidence independently.*" 

The floor to which Dr. Marr refers as occurring in the pit in which the " Ipswich 
Skeleton ” was found is probably the contmuntjou of the lower iwcnpation-lcvol 
from the valley upwards tcjwards the plateau (a Bmali series of flint implemonts and 
flome pieces of pot<erj‘ (Fig. 42) were found on a more or less w^Ibnjarked floor at 
about the level at which the skeleton occurred)- The pit in which the above 
mentioned human T^maina were discovered lies on the north or right side of tho 
valley, and at one time was regarded by Mr, W. ’tt’hitaker, F.B.S.^ and by the 
author^ as showing undistuibed though weathered Chalky Boulder Clay iiverlying 
-Glacial Gravel.^ But the excavatioriH curried nut eincB the discowr}^ of the hujnan 
skeleton ha%*t convinced the author that the material exposed on the east side of 
i he pit where the remains were found is nut weathered Chalky Boulder Clay m ririi. 
At the time when the "" Ipswich Mao ” was fomid the existence of the flours in the 
valley was unknown, and it w'as Bimply by carefully tracing out these floors that it 
was p ifisible to arrive at the present couciiialona regarding the probable age of these 
rent Eli tis- The pit has been extended eonBidcrably to the eastward since the original 
disco very was made* and the scctiau now exposed is aomevrhat different fmm that 
seen In 1911- The remains c]f the uncient occupationdevel rest upon a very uneven 
aurlace, comprised aomotimes of Inam fuui eomelimee (in the direction of tlue valley) 
of glacial sand (Fig. Ci). 

But the uaual loamy seukI is ohpervuble overlying the floor, except where it ban 
l)een partially nr whuUy removed, and ite place taken by a material composed of 
re-made boulder e!ay% etc., whicli may beet lie described aa a ” sludge.^* It waa 
under such a sludge (which is very hard and enmpact) that, the " Ipswich Skeleton 
rested, and it ia the autbof^a opiqioti that the body was buried superficially in tb^ 
ancient sandy land-surface which wos afterwards covered by the sandy loaiiij and 
finally by the above-mentioned sludge.^ But, ns Dr. Marr remortB, it ia somewhat 
difficult to imagine how such depmrita could form at the spot where the hmnan 
skeleton and the ancient floor are fouiid, if climatic and other cooditions were the 

' J- Beid Moir hucI Arthur Keith, “An Account o( the Discovery and CharAolFtri of a 
HoniDTi ^tu^lotQD found beneath a stmtum oF Cbaity Boulder Cllaj near Ipswich*” Jewn* Eo^. 
Anthtop. July-Dee.. 

* Sea *Vafurf, Oet. L2th, 1910^ *" Piv-Boulder Clay Mfiin."^ 
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gay pii as now. The author ieeij no doubi in utaimg that each depoaite conld not 
be laid down at ench a place under exieting conditiom. The TCBOarches which be haa 
been able to carry out over a number of years have had the effect of Impreatang upon 
his mind that what are somewhat li^tly called hill washes ’ ate—in a country of 
low gradienta like Suffolk—a very remaTkable phenonjenon. The only conilitiona, 
in bis opinion, which would give rise to such deposits would be when maBees of snow 
i&dted and produced, on a smaller scale, a flowing of the surface soil such, 
as occurred in the Tbamea Valley and elsewhere, and the resulting depaeit of which 
is known as 0)Ombe finck- But it Beenis impossible to imagine such depositionB in 
a climate similar 6o the present or to that of neolithic timee. When, therefore, 
Dr JUarr expreases the opinion that on geological grounds the floors in the valley under 
examination might pciwihly be of nrolitbic date, the author feels himself compelled 
to state that, if so, the current notiouB of the nature and remoteness of this period 
must he drastically revised. Before completing this portion of the paper the author 
would like to say something about the actual appearance of the floora exposed in 
the digginp. The lower floor was found to rest sometimes upon clay and sc^metimes 
upon sand. In one place it rested upon very chalky boulder clay.i and this day 
showed about 9 inches of weathering at its surface. Where the floor rested on eaud, 
the sand waa generally discoloured for a few inches at ite aurface. It was found 
that the floor waa thickest where there was a depression in the old land surface, and 
where the ancient springs of water existed. In such places the occupotioii-kvd 
waa lepresented by a compact maaa, from 3 to 6 inclics in thicknesi}, of flints, quartzitk 
pebbles, etc., containing the cultural and other objects hereafter to be described. 
The upper floor, as has been explained above, rested upon the loamy bojuJ which 
waa depoeitod over the lower floor, and the anrface of this sand also showed signs of 
weathering. The upper floor was never so dearly marked aa the hiwer, being eom- 
poBcd of (Lular materiab. only in lesser number. At both lerals several hearths of 
varying aim were found, and at the lower level sometimes in places now water-logged 
and quite unsuitable forhujiion occupation. 

THE HDM,A[f AND ANIMAL BONES- 

Tbs excavations in the south-west comer of the brickfield fKg. 1} brought to 
light a large aumher of animal bones ecaltercd about in the hurer floor, and with 
these in the flflmfi Ecattered maunor were (ouiid three portionuof the human skeleton, 
viz., a fragment of a jskull, a portion of the shaft of a hnmerus, and part of the shaft 
of a femur. No bones were found in any other excavation where the Idwex floor waa 
exposed, nor wore bones of any sort found in the upper floor. Aa has been stated 
above, the low-er floor rested souietimes upon sand, enmetitnea upon clay, and in one 

^ TIub bookler day apjwaa to be on uelated nifttB, and it nwy upC be octuoUj tn aud 
■ndMtnrbed. 
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plftce OH wry chttlky boaJder claVp Thi? mamcnaliim and tumian it^maiiLB oci:iirred 
almotat soitily m that portion of the to^r fit jo r which rested upon the boulder 
clay, Al ihm spot the digginge exposed an iiniJergroiitid spring, and it feejne pro¬ 
bable that the aneictit people repaired to thiB particnlar place because of the presence 
of water, 11 also Tnade clear that the combination of clay and chalk and water 
had acted as a prcircn-ativc to the bonee, which exhibit a remarkable and peculiar 
conihtion of preservation, Aifl the floor waa ojwncd up Inrtber and lurthcr away 
from the chalky lioulder day area, ao the bones became Jees and leas well pre- 
eerned, until, when the floor in ita cotirinuatifui refuted upon dry aanJ* they had 
disappeared altogether or wore repretented by the merest trace of bony materiaL 
The antlior ia unable tn offer any expJanatioji of the prcfforvatiw qiialiti^ol chalk 
and clay and water iiprm bone, hut contentB himself by stating what ie an undeniable 
fact. The area over which the bones occtirred did not much exceed 40 Equore feet, 
but in thb area several hundred epecimeiis were reccjveredx KearJy all the bones 
found were impacted in the layer of fiintB, etc., forming the floor, and most had lieen 
violently fractured for the extraction of marrow^^ The fracturing process seems to 
have been aecomplislicMl by striking the shaft of the bone a heavy blow with a {Debbie 
of flint, and two very obvious bouc smashers were found in asstK^iatiou with the bones. 
Tlip author has experimented upon modem bones with one of these flints, and has 
produced fractuieH auslogotis to those obfervabie upon the ancirut specimens. 

It was e^ddeiit that the area uniler description was the actual place where the 
bones were fnicturedt as apart from the preBence of the flint l>otie arnoshers, pieces 
of fractured buie were iu scune cases found lying rlc£^ to tbs specimen from which 
they hsui been struck, while in other casea the two portions were fmnid some distance 
aparl:. Ifc was clear that only certairt poftiona of the cnrcasce of edible value were 
brought hfime to the ** kitchen/* as the same parricalar kind of Ixme was found in 
great abiintiauce, while of he re were mtely if everpresent,* The horse, tkI deer and 
ox (^ijw longi/rmra) were evidently the staple diet of these jfenplej and their bonea 
occurred in great abiiiulance. Moat ol the animal boncB have their surfaces scored 
by Cuts due moat pu^bably to the use of flint iscrapers (the aiifhor has produced 
similar lines on naMlem bcmcs xvith a sharp flint), while nmny have evidently been 
gnawed by some amruaL Some nf the S|K!cimens show fiigna of having been hacked 
and sawn, while two bonca bave licen fashioned bo ojs to present a pointed appcaniuE.^, 
and wre un dmibt ubbJ as imptemenU, These maminalinu l>f>nea are generally rd 
a dark lirrjwn colour^ and a lew show evidences cif having been subjected to the 
octiem of UrCp Tlic spccimens wereient to Dr. Charles Amlrew'^p who idcjitified 


jikulbaliso hii^ hfvn brokEii aps no doubt fort br ssi^ks of the conloiard hrainfl. 

^ Thla luu! bf^jj Qfitijc^ at other |ii:ehiftonc nilesi lor ityrtAnee, Botire&oniE et Baniou. 
^ *- Ln MoiiMtiifioiitiD ' de la ^BooiBa/ ficmiiDvUtk Im Cluipelie-AiiE-Salnia^^ 
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the following animiils.^ (TIjb horse bones were ezeminiul bv Ptof. Gopsar Ewart, 


El^has (species 1} 

Geroufl rnegaceros (f) 

„ elaphus 
„ eapreolm .. 

Bqum robwitue 
„ prjfmUiu {?] 

„ (species ?)^ .. 

Bos longifrotu ,, .. .. Xot rare. 

Suascroja . . .Not abundant. 

Capra itimj .. .. ,, „ ., fiaie, 

Begarding the large piece of bone reEeiied to above as Eltphaa, Dr. Andrews 
writea; " I have eome to the conclusion that it is probably part of the shaft of a 
long bona (? tibia) of elephant,’' Prof, Keith and Mr. M. A. C. Hinton also eipreaaed 
themselves in similaT tenus about the apectmen. This Lone, Uh« tho majorilj of the 
others, was fonnd impacted in the door, and ia in all probahiUty referable to Bhphaa 
pritnigenitut. It is evident thsi the horse bones discovered are of cotmideraWe 
interegt, and the foUowing report by Proh Ooesar Ewart is very important. __ 


Very rare, 

Very tare. 

Very abundant. 
Rare. 

Very abundant, 


Tus Hobs£ Bones, 

Report bif Prof. Cossar Ewart^ F.R.S. 

“The horse remains found by Mr, J. Reid Moirduring his excavations near 
Ipswich include thirteen upper and eight lower molar teetb, and part of a lower 
jaw^ several vertebrte. a Tadius. a tibia, and a mctataisus, and also fragments 
of limb bones and limb girdles. Is it poeslble from a study of the teeth, the 
complete radius, tibia and metatarsus, and the numerous fragments of limb 
bon^, to decide to which of the ancient and modem members of the Egvida 
tbe horsee repreirented in the Ipswich deposits are meet intimately related ! 
Horses especially di&M from other living ungulates in their teeth and limbs. 
It baa been mainly by a study of the teeth and limbs that hippologista have 
been able to sort horses into a number of more or less well-marked groups. 


‘ A few mmains af the »1ieep tnd fra wm found in the surface soil at one apot. These 
■pecimena are in a clifferent eunditioii of preserrotioii to the other bones recovered feooi ihc. 
fhtcir. 
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Failing to leeognixfl any fimdatnental difierencn betw^n the txinea of louail 
and recant hoTEes, Cuvier and other naturalists of his time arrived at the con- 
doflion that all the modem breeds and straine of Eurojiean lioteea are dcfwended 
from a common wild ancestuxi On tbe other hand, during recent years 
Atnpr i gnt^ natarallats, by the eiaiuiaation of fossil bones from tboir Fleiatccene 
deposits, arrived at tba conclusion that during a considerable part ul the Ice 
seven or more spacies £^Mi<fcB dourished in the new world. Hall a 
century ago it was bedievcd that the botees non living under domestication 
were genetically related to the three-toed Eipparitm frequently met with in 
the Pikermi deposits near Athens. During the last twenty yeare it has been 
once and again asserted that our modern breeds are descended from the wild 
horse which Still Burvi'''EB in Mongolia* Now, however, it is admitted that a 
species with the highly specialized teeth of HipparJon could not possibly be 
the anceator of either the recent horses, asses or Ecbras, and snoner or later it 
will also be conceded that a spectea with the ftpecialuied teeth ni the Steppe 
Hursc of Mongolia could not pofisibly he the progenitor of races with the narrow 
pillared molars which characterize Arabs and other slender-Jimbed breeda. It 
is now admitted that tiie cannon bones [metncarpala mid nictAtarsalit) of modern 
horseB di&r greatly, that they are broad, short, and porous in heavy breeds, 
but relatively narrow, long, and dense in light horses. But the importance of 
this difiepence in tiia cannon bones is not sufELeicntly TcaliECd, because it is 
often regarded as due to differences in the environment. iU a matter of fact 
the difference between the cannon hones of a high caste Arab and thoee of an 
Englisb Shire Horse is as fundamental as that between narrow and broad 
piffared molars. From the ai*e of the molar teeth of a horse it ie seldom safe 
to speculate os to the height at the withers, but as it happens the length of the 
cannon bones affords a wonderfully safe index of the height and also of the 
spocioa. The complete metatarsal from IiJflwich b 237 mm. in length and 
27 mro. wide at the middle of the shaft. The length divided by the width 
gives an index of 8.77. In having an Index of 8.77 this mctotarsal decidedly 
ditfa ra tram a mfitatareal of the samo length from the Elephant-Bed at Brighton, 
in which the length is only 7.2 times the width, ua in stunt, rouiid-iiuaTteTed, 
broad-browed pniiea of the " Ffireat " type. But while the Ipswich cannon 
bone differa from the cannon Imnea of coaree limbed ponies, it has the sftuie 
index, and except in shre essctly agrees with the ctwreepondiug nietatnreal 
of the English rocehofEe Stocknell. This implies that it belongs to the fine- 
boned Plateau” section of the horse tribe, typical mem be re of which wp have 
in the smaller high caate Arabs. When the metatarsal of the FIntean ** 
horse measures 237 mm., the metacarpal has a length nf about 200 nun. A 
200 mm. metacarpal implies, as a rule, a height of 48 incliea (12 hands) at the 
withera; hence we may infer that the Ipswich horse with the 237 mm. meta- 
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taiBala measuiad about 48 incheB, and regembled m make Exmoor^ Iceland, 
and other ponieB ol the " Celtic ” variety, ckaracterked by n fine bead, a tail 
lock, and by the abeonee of the bind eheetnnta and the four ergiots present in 
Pijcvaisky's HorBc and in etout pome? of the " Forest ” type. During Pleistocene 
timoB ponies o| the rpswich variety occurred in variouB pacts of Europe, s.jf., 
about the beginning of the Plcktorene there were BJeudar’llinbed 12-haiidii 
ponies ifi Italy, Fmncet and the SfJtith f>f England, Evidence of thiB we have 
in the presence of slender metaca^tpala or n-arn>w-pillared molajis in Umbria, 
Auver|jn6, and in Keiit’e Cave oeac Torqmiy^ Even more interesting than 
these linda are the bones of a pony ivilh metatafsak of the Ipswich typCj from 
a Bronze Age deposit at Spandan, near Berlin. Fortimateiy the teeth as well 
as the oieLatnrsals of tJus Bronze Age pony were pii±BCm;d. One of the 
pecubaritias of the eix large cheek teeth of the horse is a well-marked enamel 
fold along the inner aspect of the ctowti. This fold ie known aa the anterior 
internal pillar of protocone* In Meryp-hippns^ a 404nch three-teed Miocene 
pony, the fold or pillar lortned an almost complete circle, bo small that the 
crowti of the molar was 3.5 times widths Since Miocene times the pill are 
ol the molarB have been dattened, and in eome cates iocreoBed bo mneh in \^ddt h 
that, instead of being Iks than a ihiid, they are more than half the width of 
the crown—In Equjis fwimodw™, of the Upper Siwaljk^ and stiU later Indian 
depoflitB, the crown of molar II ia only 1.7 limes the width of its pillar^ It 
used to be aHsmned that horses with a narrow, datteiied, internal pilLai-^ died 
out ab<JUt the same time as the round-pillared HIpparluUB^ It was fiirrher 
ofteo assumed that the recent huTBes with broad-pillared teeth had all eprutig 
from narrow'pilUTed varieties of E. stetumis, which ranged Irtim Italy to England 
at the bcginmiig of the PleiKtocetie period. But sfinic yeaia ago horsea with 
narrow-piUared molars were found during the exeavations of the Boman hirt 
at Newatead in the South oi Scotland, and al»out the game time it wan realized 
that Arabs, Celtic pomes, and many Eiigllsh racehor^va had narrow-pillared 
molarB, Owing to theae diecoveries it ie.no longer aoeerted that horeiea with 
narrow-pillared molara are exrinct, nr that aU modem hoTBee are dcBcended 
from E. stenmia. Further, it Eb now admitted that may well bo 

regarded as ropreeenting not one but Bowral speciea^ at least one of which 
wea chaTocterized by broad, Bhort, cannon bones and broad-pillared molars. 
In the la-hnuds Spandan pony prc-nifdnrs III and TV, and molars I and II, 
have narrow pillars. The correspcjuding molars from Ipswich have also nnirow 
pillars ; the crown of the Spandau pre molar IV hs 2*3 times the width of the 
crowiu The crown of the Ipswich pre-molar IV is 2.7 times lliat of its pilJat, 
As the pillars of the first two Ipswich molaia arc also smailcr than in the 
Spsndau pony, it may be aflsuincd that the Ipswich molara beltmg to a lees 
specialized, fine-limbed race, than the Spandau Bronzse Age ponv* The Ipewicb 
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radius, like the mot'ataTBiiH, belon^^s to a fin*-limbed rat-e; k baa a Icpgtb of 
321 mm . aiMl a width at the middle of the aLaft of 39 mm* Though W mm- 
shorler thmi the radiua of gtockwell^ ii evidently belonged to a race about 
13.2 hands high, btiilt on the UnsB of a small racekoree. If, as is poeslble^ 
the radius betonged to the same animal as the nine narrow-pillared Ipawich 
maJare, it fullowa that the 13,2-hands Ipswich pony was conBtnjcted on ime 
thoroughbred iinea. Additional evidence of thie is obtained by comparing the 
Ipswich miliars with those of the famous racehorse Per&iniTiion* In Pemnimon 
the CTOwn of pretnolar TV is 2.tSo, the ertnvu of molar 1 2*36^ and the crown 
of molar n 2 JJT rimes the width of their refipecti%T? pillars* In the Ipswich 
teeth the corresponding figures are 2.75,2.45, and 2*06, whereas in a Pfjevalsty 
stnllioii the erowTi of pne-molar TV ia 1.92, tbal of inolaT 1, 1.65^ wluie the 
crown of molar II is 1.92 times the width of the piUar. In addition to the 
narrow-pillared Ip&wich molars, I here are two worn molars abemt w^hieh it is 
difikult tn offer an opinion—to say whether they belonged to a member of the 
ass or horse E 4 Ktion oF the EquidtB, Owen, in liifl work on Fossil Mamnuilsj 
figures two molars from Oreston, near Plymouth, which he thought belonged 
to either an ass or sebra that lived in England along with the mammoth. Bui 
1 jKjinteil out some years ago that the small Orestrm molars belonged to a soialt 
horse nf the Celtic” ty-pe. Prof, JtLrcellin Boule, who made an exhauaiive 
study of the Equifisi of the French Plcistoeene depoeita^ came to the conclueion 
that a finiall variety of MeTumis which lived hi the South of France and North 
Africa in Pleiatoeene times might be regarded aa an ancestor of ^braa of tie 
Burchell type^ and the Ahhh Breuil haa reproduced an engraving by a Palieo- 
lithic artist, which indicates that an ass of the Kiang race lived in France during 
the earlv Stoue Age. Nevnrthdeas, until better evidence is forthcoming we are 
not justified in assuming that cithet astes or zebras reached England during 
the PleistiMrejie period. There is yet another tooth from IpewEcb which dcsenes 
rnention+ namely, a third molar with a v^ry broad pillar^ Tn a l2.2-handd 
Prjevalaky pony the lai^t molar may measure 33 rum^ and have a pillar 
15 mm. broad. Tn a l2*2-handB typical Iceloud Forest p|^^y^ the crown of 
the laat molar may meaaiije 27 mm., and have a 15 mm , pillar* In E. nanmdiruSj. 
with the lost molar measuriug 30 mm., the pillar may be 18 mm. wide. In the 
l]»wich last molar the crown measureB 33 mm., and the pillar has a width of 
18.5 mm. Tn other w>rds, the crown of the Tpswirh third molar is 1,76 rimes 
the length of the piUar, w'hereas it is in E. ft&mndkrun^ 1.60 in the Iceland* 
and I*86 in the Pi^evalsky pony. Evidently a comparisnu of IaeI molars of 
various types fai!$ to settle the question whether the broad'|rillaTTfd Ipswich 
molar bdonged to a member ot the Forestor to a member of the Steppe 
type. 

At the end of the Tee Age — tir at least In post-glamal limeB, thn reindeer,. 
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aTctie io:^, lenutiing, marmot^ nikd iithtr meinljers ol tLc Tundra lauim^ 
ranptd as fur Dortb m Sutlieflaiidslilfe. Il is hence pnatiblp that Prjevaleky^fi 
Horse, the Saiga aiitdopc, and othertteppe fnnne found their wav into Eogland. 
Some yea re ago Xehring pointed out that during the po^t-glfleial epreh, when 
forests wore Bpreodin*! in utl direenone, Tariong nLornbere of the BtcpiK? hum 
tontimiPfl to inhrtMt parta id North CiominnT. If tteppe horres wptp enmmoJi 
ill GeTmany at the elo£e of tlie Ice Agc^ H it* conceiva'ble that bh the nteppe areaii 
iiTirc reduced on the continent, small isolated herdu of horses may hiive lonjid 
t.heir way into Enj^land to ocriipy for a time the open epacea tetweeii the ever 
expanding forests. In support of the view that a sieppe horee found its w^ay 
intf^ England, it may be inentioaed that there are cannoii bones m the British 
iluypuia from Epfex lahefled E./oarfih"#; wkicli are practically identical uitk 
the corresponding bones of some of the wild horses imported by the Duke of 
Bedford fTons Mongolia. Further the Ips^dch tibia^ and some of the fragmeuts 
of limb bnues^ appln:^ach very elorcly the Brje^lsky type. But until we know 
ra^ire about the living members of the Steppe Ror&e. and have more materinl 
from English Pleistocene and still later deposits^ it will he ini|MJS!?ible to pay 
definitely whether a horte of the Prjevalaky type reached England during eitber 
the glaciul or the pnst-gladal peried. Tliat &f^me of the fragments of the limb 
bones from Tpaw'ieh belong to a member of the ' Fnirest * race is certain, but 
it is imjiosaihle to aay to which variety of rabfistUii they eeverslly beiongt 
or vet to give even, approxiinately the siac of the varieties repiesented. Some 
of the fragments eeein to belong to a stout 12-bftiuls pony like the one futiiid 
in the Elephant-Bed at Brighton ; others probably belong to a somewhat 
finer strain aHied to the horee of Solutr^^ while other ftagiuents probably belong 
to a r«Tf!e found hi tho CTrottedu Prince at Grimaldi,which had relatively broader 
csjmon boiues than the modeni Engbah Shire Horse. Although some of the 
coarse-limbod Ipswich horses were of a cnnsiderable eiae, they wete all smaller 
than a * Fnieat * liurte from the diluvial deposits at Magdeburg and thau a 
hor?e beluii^iiig to the same type and period found near Berlin, which measured 
nearly 15 haiids at the withers. 

“ A study of the Ipswich equine boncB lends support to the view that before 
the end of PJciprtocrTie times we had in England material out of w hich both 
light and heavy breeds, racebortci^, ns well ss heavy draught horses might liJiYc 
been establiflhed, without the impirtation of members of either Oriental or c f 
Occidental brecdsH” 

It is thus evident that in theee remains are reprefented more then cue ancient 
tyye of hnt£e and that the whole faiuii of the lower fiooris referahJe mure or le&ia to 
a " Forest **period. It seemsabo froiu the types of horses present that thougk the 
furest variety is predominant, the later steppe type has begun to make its apparuTice, 
YOU. XLVIL 3 c 
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Such H forest period did cot po^aiWy diflflt in dimnt^ from tliut of th« pi«Eent 

dur W it wdl be camcrabered that tlic evidence eflorded by the peat nnd ftesi] 
W fmmd points b- a «imilar concl™ Thl. miid format period w«3 foQnwcd 
iB coumc of time, il the author has interpreted the gpolngicd evidence correctly, by 
. condition of low Lemperatara. winch was rcBpoiurible for the deposition of the 
sjudiio which in pUoes huiied tho upper oceupation-levol. It wiU he noticed that 
the fauna in of a aomewhat ™ual character, inaminch aa the manmodi and 
ancient forme nf hoteca are celdom found with Bo3 Impifrcn^, the pig and the goat. 
But a number of instances of the bonce of the three latter animuJa being di^ovated 
ia Plciateoene deposits arc on record.’ and aa the apecimena Imm the lower floor wct« 
found in intimata a^oiiation with the rem^ of the other mammala and exhibit 
the aame condition of p^caer^nlt^on, etc., it ia clear they are referable to one and the 
aaioa period, Aa haa been etated earlier in this paper, the etate of preservation of the 
animal and human bonea dbco.-ered b peculiar, in that the Bpoeimena do not p^ent 
thfl uflual degree of difference from their original condition bo often seen in foissUa 

from itTBr gravela and similar depoaita. 

The author Lae for aomo time poet collected Epccimenanf hone frtmi different 
beds in vnrkma parts of this comitrj' and the continent of Europe, and the cxnmma- 
tirm of these apiecimenB has convinced him that the condition of preteivation oi any 
bone depends entirely on the nature of the immediately enm^unding material. I 
«emp that in aome cases bones of no great antiquity may rapidly l^ionie " mmerEa- 
ized.*‘ while other ancient csamplta, l^anM of the unusual nature of the deposit 
in wkbh they are emWded, may uever attain to euch a condition of fosahzatiom 
Tlierc sconia no doubt that the eurteundbiga of the lower floor m the aouth-wcat 
corner of Messn^. Bolton t Oo.’s brickfleld ufiord a efl£B in point. The lionca fonnd 
.t this spot, though imdonbtediy ancient, do not eidiibit an advanced state of 
mineralmatiou, ari the following amdysie of thme typical Bl«cimeus will show ; tluB 
mifllvaie baa ^-ery kindly been made by Meaars. E. Packard & Co., Ltd., of Bmmfor , 
near'iFwich, and by comparing it with that of m.«lern ■' green Ws, also p^u 
below, the reader will he able to see how much organic matter him been Inat by tho 

imcicut &pccinit3ti0- 


. » r f ... «,Mut('<J(^tJSMrt)fJi,''TlieGcologyof tlieLdridantliatrkt,’’pp-S»and93 ; 
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RbsfLT of Ay^T. TsnH (JF UO^Fii FIIOM LOWKHi FtWJ:- 



Ko. 3 

No. 2 

Kol 3 

Moisture 


S,67 

7-20 

•QfgBUjc Itifcttpr *a. 

19,60 

21.63 

29.86 

^Pboaphorw Acid a^. 

SO.00 

26.02 

26.03 

Tlmjy 

Oxides of Iron And Aldtuiiui, Ctr- 

20,23 

35.05 

36.42 

bonic Acidr etc. 

7.90 

nm 

6.6S 

BUm aaa ... i*. **- 


I.€5 

2.85 


m.m 

100.00 

100.00 

•Xltiogen 

2,2S 

2.78 

2.7S 

Eq. to Amduuiii]- ««« 

E.77 

3-t88 


••Phoeph*!:^ of Lime... ..- *-■* 

-M.ftS 

68.77 

stt.ea 


Sg- i contftmjs a Y^ty Bmall qiimitity of 


RuauiiT or Aif ALYaia of “ tiUEfin ** Bonfs. 


Jllouturc *- 

^OrgBJiKMAtW --- . 

•*Phoflphorio Afiid.* 

T.J lllft - I I *■*» 

Oxide d! Tr^n ■"d Aliunma Atid Ckrbonic Acid.. 
SiiU» 


Ber Cent^ 

30,7B 
24 .IH 
32.4A 
l.€0 
.33 


100.00 


•XilFOgon n... 

Eq. to Ammo nia *,, ... m** 

**E)q4 to Phofiphtitp of Luuf 


4.80 

B2.4T 


An the human bones clii 5 coven?d are in prerieely tlio same condition of pie- 
servatinn, etc., aa die animal bones, the conclasiotia aiiflin^ from the above aualyab 
apply to the human remains also. 


The ttumoH Bones, 

^nifl fragmentary hiumn remains recovered ware found impsctcd in (he lower 
fl-wr, and in iutimito asBocintion with the maminaliaii bones described above. The 
author was present when each of the human bones was found, and noted that they 
were lying about 31^ to 4 feet bcbwthe surface of the ground, and covered by the neual 
aandy loam, which at this paitiodlnT spot was of a dark gieyiah colour. The limnan 
fragments were lying at a distance of about 4 yards apart, and appeared to have been 
thrown down upon the old land surface in the same careless manner in which the 
munmdiau hones were discarded. (The humoms had been broken in ancient tim^ 

2 c 2 
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and was fonnd in two iiieces.] Tlie site whe™ the bonea occurwd m. as has alxBRdy 
been sUtod, near an imdcrgiouinl spring, and it is evident that ttc Wdmiiis of 
heartlis. caJeined flints, implements, flakes and red *whre (1) whkh were diecovered 
point DO tlie place being an undoubted camping ground of tbo ancient i«op!e wbi> 
tlien occupied the valJey. It wmj no doubt bero i bat the food was eooked, and the 
bones scraped with flint knivea or scrapers, and an oKaminatinn of the Tnarnmalinn 
remains shows that nearly ell of them are aenred by tho marks of sbarp^edged flints. 
Anexiininationof thealiafts of tbe humanbmnems and famutdemonstrates that there 
bones also are scored with the same kind of marks, and aa hot ii exhibit signs o( fiaving 
lieeu gnaived, it would appear probable that the ancient people inhabiting the vallej 
iiidulgod occasionally in human flesh aa fwd.' Tho himifln bones ware sent to 
Prof. Arthur Keith, F.R S., and hk repirl is given below ;— 

Report on Human flcniittn?. btf Arthur Keifh, 

“ Tlifi discovery of human lemaiiis in atratn containing the i^dence of a 
I^louatedan cultnra is a matter of great interest, and importance to British 
anthropologirta. tn every irstance in which human remains have been die- 
coTored in strata bearing a Hoiisteriaii culture on the continent tbcEV remaina 
have heeu found to belong to a special genunor species of man—ffmno Nrander- 
iJuiknait, Not any certain trace, in my opinion no truce, of Neandeithal nmii 
has yet been discovered tn Britain. This is the flist occasien in which human 
remains liava been found in eur country embedded in undisturbed strata, which 
on oullural evidence can ba essignod to the Sloustorian period. Tlie question 
whioh the anthropologist has to answer k this ; Are the remnina which Mr. Moir 
hue discovered thoee of Neanderthal man. or of tlm typo of man which stUl 
Hnrvivw in Eureiie, B. mpiens, the modem type of man ? A udnute examina¬ 
tion and daUiled comparison of these remainB with correipending bonea of the 
Neanderthal and Modern types leaves no doubt in my mmd that tho remains 
discovered by Mr. Moir must bo assigned not to tho Neanderthal, but to the 
Muclfirn type of aifln. 

** Thu decifiton wfts not easily arrived at, for tha following ruaaoHS. Part^ 
of only three lioiws an? found t (1} A fiajOTeiit from tho upper part of the wei 
pital bone of the akiili (Pi, XV, Fig. 2), mcaatmng 38 tum. in its longest or sagittal 
diameter, by 30 mm. in width or tcanffvenie diameter; (2) about four-fiftlis of 
the shaft of a left humcrua, the articular extremities and the upper fifth of the 
shaft being absentfPL XV, Fig.3)i (3) thtre-fonrtbs of tbe abaft of a rldit femur, 
tbe extremilies and adjacent parte of the shaft lieing missing (PI. X\ , Fig. 4). 

* A abiiilflr crtnilJ-ilBitaii mxaarriTf d j|t by Kftl Jffw/aiiilh, \\ ii. uhftdpil. 

IIKKI, 
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The most characteristic featuree of the boiiua o£ thfi extrcmitie® the Xcaader- 
thal type lie in iheir cstTcmities. They are patticulsrly massjw in relationship 
to the tthsift. In the femur and humenia which Mr. Moir fnond those diagnostic 
aids W 0 IO missing: wc have to rely entirely on iho characters of the shafts. 
These three fragnifiiits certainly do not hclong to one indiTidna]. The humcniH 
is slender, with weakly developed muscular itnpressioiiB, and is apparently that 
of a vrr>man. The femur, as will be seen from the mpasuremfiiitB, is Btont, 
abort, with marked muscular iniprceauona, and is almnst certaiuly that of a 
man. 

“ The fragnieiit of the skull is thick and more likely to be derived from a 
man’s skull than from that, of a woman. We have cerlsinly to deal with parts 
ol two individuals, perhaps of three. The fragmenta are all in the same atate 
of piBsen^ation—indeed, they are identical in colour and in state of preservation 
with the nuimal bones found in the same sttala. The bones, with the esception 
of the fiocipital fragmeut, show n« tendency to crmuhlc, nor are they heavy or 
doopiv mineralized ; they are of a tawny brown in colour, and retain the hard 
deusc texture of hone. Their surfaetfi are covered with fine Mtatchee, the 
e}ngiii of which I am uncertain of. The upper end of the humerus sliowe distinct 
marks of having been bitten or gnawed. The uccipital fragm&U represents the 
apical part of the squama, being marked on its convex or upper border by digi- 
tatiouB of the lamhdoid suture (PL XV, Fig. 2). As may be Been from the figure 
it bea ns on its inner a uriace the impress (if the superior longitudinal Binus, which 
lies, as is norms) in hiuuau skulls, to the right side of the internal crest. At its 
upjjer pan it is thick, 11 mm., at its lower part it moasures T mm.in thickness. 
There U not sufficient of the bone piCBert'ed to oflord any certain baEiB for a 
cuncluaion as to whether it is fmm the akull of an individual of the Keandertbal 
ot ol the modern type, but 1 found it easier to match the fragment in ekullB ol 
the mndom type than in thoae of the Xeandortlia! type, 

“ Thchtmcral Jfogftieni meaauree 242 mm. From cowparisonfl with com¬ 
plete boites of similar build, 1 came to the conclusion that the original length 
(ninst have been about 315 luni., such a humerus os we find in a slender woman 
with a stature of IhiiO mm, (5 feel I inch). Xow, the outstanding features of 
the shaft of the Neanderthal type of humerus, such os have been described 
by Klaatsch,^ Gorgimovic Kramberger,^ and Boule,^ is that it is remarkably 
straight, and tends to ptcfiorve (as seen on t rainsvurEO section} n cylindrical 
lorm, as in ambmpuid apes, and has well-marked muEcular impreaaious. In 
modoni man, particularly in ancient men of tliis type, tlie lower end of th ■ 

■ tl. Klaatsch. Prtehiahnschc ZfUDchrifi. 1910, Bd. I, pi. 290. 

* li. ilorganovic Krambeiger, l>er dUuciatf con Ampina in Aomtitn, WksKndeD, 

tomt. 

* M. Boiale, Anne^ dt PnUdialdhipt, lUll, vi, p>{>- l-i^TO, 
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hiunorUB tends to bend forwaid as it apppooctes the elbo-w' joint, and to asBnmo 
thtoaghoiit a prismatic shape, as Been on section. The photograph (Pl. XY, 
Kg, 3) ahowB the prismaHo form in Mr. MoLt'b find, a trace of a aupriicoiidy- 
loid ptoccee will also be observed* The medial epicondyle j ia also 

preerved : it is not epwially prominent aa in the Heanderthal type of bumeroe 
—indeed, it is very easy to get amongst hmnori derived from prehifiioric bnriala 
humeri which match this apecimen exactly. 

“ Tko Hlendemesa of the bone may b© judged from the fact that at the 
deltoid impeeaeion the anterO“p<»aterior diameter ia 18.5 mm., its traneverve or 
mediolateral 15 mm. At the mid-point of tho shaft the corresponding 
diamotQf$ art ifl 17 mm* 

” The femoral fragment preaunte a more difficult problem. Aa will be Been 
from the photograph {PL XV, Figs. 4 and 6), t he part of the femur into which tho 
gluteus maximum ie inserted (Cr.!.) is drawn outwards (laterally} to fonn a 
fInn gR or projeeting margin. Such a flange occurs in all femora of the Keander- 
tha) tvpe, bub it is also usually present in prehistoric femora of tlia medem 
type, and may be seen in q^uite recent femora. But there is prerent in the 
femur found by Jlr. Moir one character which has never been eeen in femora 
of the Keonderthal typo, but often in prehistoric femora of the medern typo. 
That character is best realiaed when a section ifl made bctobc the upper part at 
the line indicated in PL XV, Fig. 4. The section is shown in Fig. 7 with ihe 
corresponding section of a femur of the Xsandetthal snporimpoeed. The soctjoiui 
were made below the level of tho trochanter minor, but that structure has 
been introduced to show the relativnly maasivo size of this prccesa in tho 
Keauderthal femur. The Neanderthal femur, aa is the case in all the long 
bones of this typo, tends to preserve tho anthropoid cylindrical form, 
particularly in the upper part of the shaft (see Pig. 7), In modem man, 
particularly in prehistoric ateletone, there ia a marked tendency to ffiitleuing 
of the upper part of the femur, a fUttomng from front to back. 

“ With ibis flatteniog there is produced a distinct flange or flattened 
buttress of bons, which ascends from tho bmer part of the shaft of the 
bone to its neck in front of the amall tToclmnler (sec Pl. XV, Fig. 4 and 
Fig. 7). The flattening nnd the flange are both well marked in Mr. Moiris 
specimen* Tho characteristic mark of the Neimdcrthal type ia absent; 
those of the mrslem type are present. At the line of section (PL XT, 
Fig. 4) the trensTcrae diameter In Mr* Moii’a epeeimen is 35 mm., its 
anteroposterior diameter 25 mm.; in the femur of the Neanilertbal type 
found at tipy, the corresponding mfiaHurements are 37 nun. and 32 nam. "^cro 
ia a similar difleienco to he oisserved when sections are made acroea the middle 
of the two types of femora (Fig. 8). The Neanderthal type tends tn oBaamo 
a cvliniltica] form, with a weakly marked linea aepera (Fig- S) S the modem 
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tjpti a front to baclt fiBttcitin{2, witli a more ptoLDmiccd dovfllopnient of the lioefl 
aapero. At thin point the antero-posteriur diameter in Mr. Moir’a epwimen 
is 29 mm. 1 ita tiauswnie diameter 29 dbid. The corTeepdtuiiiig meaeiiretneuln 
in the Neanderthal type are 31 mni, by 31 mm. They give the same proportional 
indicea, but they are lenlly very difEcrent in form and character. The fragment 
of femur found hy Mr. MoLr moatnirea 293 nmi, * from eomparkon with otLei 
femora of the modem type, femora showing dmilar charattere and proportions, 
I infer that its original length was between 435 ancL 440 mm., indicating a etature 
of about 1620 mm. (6 feet 4 inchca), A B+outly-bnilt man of low stature. 
It will thuif be Been that if Mr. Hoir aueeceda b CBlabliBhing that the cuttural 
objects found in the stratum rouift be regarded as of (heMotisferiflU period, and 
if the bones are ciintemporary with thoBo objects, then wc can draw the definite 
ooscluflion that the people who made the upper Monuterian impiementa in 
England wuro of the modem type." 
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Thp limnnii btinftu were nho examiJigd by Ur. W,. L. ITk Duckworth and fiifl 
repair m as ffillQm :— 


Notes on Bone Fragments sent by X Rniri Mom, Febkl^art, 1917 . 

Bv Dr. Wa Hb Di3i?ktt'ortii. 

“ ( 4 ) Fragmental Hiimenifl. In Match. 1911^ I tent to J. R. M. a itwdcm 
bone of almost identic aJ confomifttion. The ' Ip^efa ' apecinifisn lias a supra- 
condylftiaptir* but tine may be present in mudem humeri. 
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^ (A) Cnmial fragment: imniitially tliiek, but fiot bey'onJ the ratif?e of 
vflxiatioTi e-xhibiteJ by iitwicm E^kull bones. The ftaj^ient BccniP to be the 
eitremc antei^or part of an occipital bone, 

“ (c) V^tt of the abaft of a femur. Thia is fluqiriaingiy stout, if it belongs 
to tho Bame skeleton as the humenja * a/ The bone is finelj gcored in seTernl 
places^ and the irregularity c]f the upper end sugge^ste to me that the bone lies 
been gnnwed in tliia part. The chief dialmctive feiituiea of this frugnient are at 
its upper end. Here the rough area for the glutcuB maxiniu? b flunked laterally 
br a SAH^-lite process extending outwards lateniUy from the Hurface of the 
shaft. The upper part of the rough ^ gluteal * area almost eopstitutea a * third 
tfodbanter.^ Companaoui were made as follows — 

** fl) Twelve mndem femora {taken at random) do not show the combma'- 
tion of («) flaiigfit (h) marked glutcai e^ccreseence, (c) platymeria or Qattenjug 
of the shaft at this IcTd. Many modem femora with pronouiHred gluteal 
ftTcns combine this feature with a more oylindrical Hbafl and no flange, 

'^{2} Caet of the femur of the ^Tdbiiry^ Rkclfiton, This femur bears 
(a) the flange;, [A) the marked gluteal ezcrcscencef but with lose definite 
flattening. There is a ^ third troehauter* in thla Ixjne. 

(31 In the cnabi cd the ^ Ofotuopnon; ^ Spy ^ and ^ Neanderthal * femora, 
and in a femur found in a cave (S. 2) ar Gibraltar in 19l2t the flange in very 
diatinut. The Spy femur prr^vides the closest reeemblauco to the Ipswich bone 
in this respect. But the shaft in these specimens ia admittedly not ao fLittencd 
(ant^ro-|>o 3 itcrioriv) as in the Ipswich bone. The cast of the femtiT'Oif the EO’^allee 
ffame hauseri previdcfi no rdiable evidence on theee points. The 

foregoing gpecirueus are all (with the esce prion of the Gibraltar bone) referred to 
the Tataeoiitkic period^ and 1 have no othore of ihal period with which to 
compare the Ipswich bone. 

** {i} The Galley HilJ femur £caet) at first eight pre&cntH no resemblance at 
all to the Ipewich bone. But a careful inspection shows that aa regards (a) the 
flange, the Galley IDll bone baa been eroded (probably by the diaintegrating 
action of water bearing I'egetable acids) so that a small flange may have Ijccn 
present. Bui no certainty eiistB as to this. On the other haJid^ the Galley 
Hill femur htk^ a flattenixl or platymeric Bhaft> w‘bich may lie set to the credit 
of its resembloDco to tjiH Tp^wich bone. 

“ (u) Two (modem) aborigiutd Australian fEmora (out of five examined) 
ti.hiJW (a) the flange^ but they are not so flattened as the Ipswich bcmc- 

“ (6) Two Mort-ori femora have {u) the flange well markeclp but theae are 
nmeh Tn^jre alcndeT bones,, and resemblance ceases with the pO'lnt mentioned. 

** (7) Femora of Bu&b nod Andaman aborigines provide no distinct evi¬ 
dence of similarity to the Ippwich bone, 


7wt* iit a BmaU t^triley near //mrilrA. 


** (8) Femuni qf ggrifla and chimpanzee flometimPB have (a) the Aaugc wcH 
developed. They have not (6) a prominent glnteal area and (c) the character 
of flattenijii^ h variablcj though often dislinct (more m in Orang-utan than m 
the foregedng). On the whole the eonfartoiiitoii of the Grorilla femur bv reaaon 
of the stoutness of tbc bone in that anitual ahows the greatest. resembJnnce to 
the Ipswich bone. But there Iff no anggestion that in other points the Ipswich 
femor apprfiachec^ that of the anthropoid ape. The point of imniediatc interest 
IS that the Ipswich femur differti from tk' Spy and Neanderthnl bon^ in regnnl 
to the form of the abaft juat below the Jeaeer trot hanter, ftir the shaft is here 
fiittcned in the Ipawich boiiL\ bn^ not in the others mentioned abovon In 
the same way the Ipswich bone fails to find complete analogy with the cave bone 
from Gibraltar and the Australiau femoni compared with Lt, Unlil a f etniir of 
MoiL^teriiiTi antiquity wit La more flatitenod shaft than the Spy and the Keandertbai 
femora is available fio as to be put in evidence, it will not be pogfiible to refer 
to the Ipswich femur as" Moueterian/ in the whole of its ofrteoJogical charactere,” 


It is evident that there Is a alight difference of opinion between Prof, Keith 
and Dr. Duckworth m regards the exact aigoificafion of Bome of the charutterB of the 
femoral shaft discovered. The former appears satisfied that the heme catutot be 
referred to the Neanderthal tyjiCj and that it is of “modern” coniormation, whik 
the latter prefers to regard the spccmien m not Mouetcrian “in the whole of its 
osteologicid charurters," But it us a nomewLat remarkable fact that while tho 
men who made flint implcmcnte of nppr Le Moustier type in France and Belginm* 
Were typically KeanderthaJ, the makers of the some kind nf implements in Suilolk 
(it k the ant heir’s opiniontkat the specinieua from the lower floor are referable to 
this period) wcr" of tbr tnodeni tyfic. 


TliE FLINT IMPLl^MFJ^TS AND POTTERY. 

The eECSYftliona carried out showed that the low^er floor had the groatest dewloji- 
merit andeitent. It was tliickest in alight depreesiona where springs of w'ater if^aiiad 
on the old land srirface* and at such ^^pots hnmanly-Btruck flints, quartzite bsmmex- 
atontiS. etc.p were sometimes extremely numemiis. In Eevcral places large beartli£— 
I to 2 feet in thickne^ie—were met with, and ftesociated with tbete heart he were 
nunaermis calcined fiintis and an abiutdancc of email pieces of Feme red pigment 
f? jK^kre), In this lower floor^ at varioiiu places in tke vaJIey. were found fragments 
of very rough and primitive poltety% The comparatively numeious speciTncius of 
thiB pottery which were found impacted in the lower fioor, end which were in many 
cases rcmit'^'ed by the author with his own hands^ makes it quite certain that tuch 

^ et Le Stutipo lilrkii^tenp^nne ^ d* k * Bouffis * la CiupolLc- 

auE-tkinti-p'' L*AnlArvp^iai^e^ niv, Annwd Reptni ^m^hsonian ltd3, p. B21, 
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specimens are of tLc aiiiiifi flgft iwi ^11 tliB QtJiDT troiu thiB If^veL Tii^rc no 
^undii forimagTJiinff that thefic pottery fragments may be of a later age* ^ttA I bat 
they had been introdueed into the kwer flfsoT after ita ocrtipalicii by mun. The 
implenienlB.etc., from the lower level are aJl impatinated, imEcratdiwl, imabraded, 
imd unrolled, and it ie evident that their makers procured their raw materiaJ from 
the Chaliy Bcuilder Qay and Middle Glacial Gi-ave] of the district. The atones from 
theae depu^itn ware no doubt to be fotnid upon the surface of the groimd. as they 
life at the presenl day* <tnd an examination of the oidginal patinated and Etnincd 
surfaces of the flints from which the implements wem made^ mates it clear that 
such surface flints wtsre picked up and flaked by the occupants of the lower floor. 
These fliiitSp however, were Email arid of poor quailty^ and this bad a marked effect 
upon the impleiuenta made from them. 

The upper floor wajs never well devrlopeil or of such wide extent as the lower* 
No pottery frairmema or bones were met with at this levul—though one or t wo 
uJCteusivu heart ha with numefoua calcined flinta occurred + Piecea of r^d pigment 
were found in places. The flint implements and flakes of this upper level, w^hich are 
of an entirely diflerent character to ihcee fretn the lower floor^ are nnohreded, and 
their edges and angles arc quite sharp. But a number of them are et ained a chocolate 
brown colour and some cxliihit a well-marked lustre. Others are patjualed a light 
blue, while a few show no signs of staining or pat mat ion. 

It has heen pome what difficult to decide from whence thcEC ancient people^ 
occupying the nppur fi/ior, procured their raw mBterUl for implement making, aa 
the Bint is of good qisality and not eaiiily referable to any local flintfi knowTi to the 
author. It la his opinion that the implements of the upper floor are of the Aurignac 
type. In the hfll-wash overlying the upper ficcupation-kTrl two- implements Lave 
been recovered^ which by tlieii typo aud flaJdng must be assigned tt> the early 
Solntce period, while in the fiurlace humus a barbed and tanged arrow-bead has 
been found, such aa in nsuiilly eonsidored to be of neolithic date. It will thus be 
realized that the implements found at the variotifi le^^ieJs in this small valley near 
Ipswich follow an orderly tequeuce, with which Enghsh Archseologists have become 
fEunilisir by diecoveriea in the eave depi^ita of Friuice and Belgium. 

With a view of getting an expert and tinbiaied f^pinioii on the varions flint 
implements discovpriNl^ n tTpIcaJ series waft forwarded to Prof, T. Cominciiit of 
AMicne^ whorC intimale and extensive knowledge of the early and Isle pflla&olithie 
industrica makes him an excellent jn<lge in eiich mat tern. When forwarding the 
epecimens, the authr>r took great cafe to inforni Pfof. Commont of id! the detaila 
of the discovery—the geological porition of the ijni>leinente and the nelTiine of the 
seeociated rdks such as pottery, etc.— Eothat he wasinposEefiaioiiof allthc facta when 
writing the report, of which the following ia an aecumta tranektion. 
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Notes on Wosked Flints fhom the DEPOi?iT in a Dhy Valley of the 

Ktyer GimNo (Englano). 

By Pcof. V, Oommont. 

" I. fndu^r^ of the levd. —Th« mdiMtjy coouDg from thu band 

of grawl tofcd^sr tliR peat belongs^ certainly* to an horizon of the 0pp?r 
MouHt^riari^ Tb« ralatiT^ snxalliicEjB of tLo implemcntEi k doo to the bad quality 
of the flint. Tlie nodulee of ilint out ol whicii the prehistoric people chipped 
their jjqpIetnentB tome :— 

** L From the chaB^-ATni rolled in tlto ollurimn (douhtksa of the Middle 
Gleciul Gravel)j to judge by the smushinge or star-fraetuiTe, which 1 baYu 
obeerved on the crust or cortcE of the flinty and which are due to tho 
numerous sIidcIeb to which the fliota were frubjected in their transport; and 

^‘ 2. From tho gccon-coated flints at the base of the Thanet Sande, which 
in France, and ako probably m England^ eonsiet. of a black homogenenue' paste " 
inside, and outride arc of a chestnut colour. This flint flakes wry eaeilyj but 
(like the nodulea) runs small and can only yield small chips and small blades^ 
On the other hand, certain flints show a slightly bluish white patioflj of earlier 
date, on the chipped lumps of flint. This patina exists in France on the tolled 
flints of the aUuvium. 

IL IndifStfy of t&s upper levd, found in the (thin band of) gravel at the 
base of the stony, clayey hdl-wash which is cquiTalcnt in Franco to the hmem de 
lavage (hill-washloam): it is clearly Aurignscian. It should be noticed that the 
numeroue Auiignacian IoycIs of tho caves of centrui France Ao not correspond 
to diiieTent geological epochs, and that ecvenil such levek form only one horizon 
in the loams of North France, Bclgimn and Boutb Fui^iond. The same appLioa 
to the subdiyisions of ccrtiain Miitu^terian deposits^ La Quin a, etc. 

“ Twti of the implements found at feet from the snrfece, at the base of 
the stony clay/ are evidently proto-Sol ut res n or rat her low^er Solut rean. (When 
visiting Dr. Stnrge^e remarkable col lection in 1913, 1 observed that there were 
pome Solutrean points, and some Aurignaciau, noticed also from Dart ford Heathy 
in the coJlccl.ion of Mr. Davis, tho achocilmaeter there.) I also examined* in 
1914 1 a eericB of Auriguaciflti flints for Mr. Chandler (from the river clay). 

You baVB therefore made a romarbable stratigraphical discover}^ which 
absolutely oorroborates my finds in the loamE or allnvium of North Fmneo* 
Belgium (deposit of Anderme, not yet publishedJ, aad the Charcqtc Yalley at 
AngouJeme: vJi. 

C, IjOwur Solutrean. 

B. Typical Aurignscian. 

A. Upper MousteiiarL 

^ Thera might be some minpprebMifikni m reading Prof. ComEncnt^fi statcmfsit in regard la 
thifl niRticr, The implrMocnti WMn fottud acttialty in the atonyp cla^iiy hiH-WBah. 
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Reemriss on the Impletnents. 

“ I. lou/er /«vc! (Mowstcrtoit).—Tj"pical LevaJl«is flakes (Fig. 10), but snuili 
liko the tsoras: the flint not homogeoeoas, the 'paste’ shnwing grey patehea 
(due to alumina) in a black or chaatniit body ; this flint flakes badly. Two 
flmaU coajade poins (hand*ax«)), iii jasperoid flint transparent andwa^'(Fig,^), 
the other has ita under face flat (natural fracture), with older patina, bluish- 
milky white (Fig. 23). Small racteirs (aido-flcrspora); the largest in blafit flint 
b at the same time a hurtn (graver); a blow aimed at the ond has detached a 
blade (the * rotip di* 6iin»') and produced a grawr (k« the lower face): it la 
thoTcforc a scraper-graver (Fig, 11). Another small side-acraper has a kind of 

point at the end, on the right (Fig. 14). 

* Points' (what are gcneTalJy called Moustorian points, are more often 
double sido-scrapere). Your 'points’ are true pointn (graver-points)l one, 
of flint patinated greyish white, has the appearance of certain implements 
sU^tly rolled, found in the aliuriol depoeita (Fig. 21). 

o Q-ryverts, a graver on a blade of chnstnut flint with ferruginous concre¬ 
tions at the base. 

"End-Scrapers, vet)' fine. One of luBtroiifl wa^ flint, chipped on tho 
lou'er face, ts quite Mousterian (Fig. 24). (One of the four without lustre, 
looks neolithic.) 

" 11. fJpper feiB? (.■liir^»ociB»)."Ci>rc^3ctapar8 identical with those I found 
at Oonty (Valley of the SelJe); one has bluish patina veined with white lines, 
Aurigiiacian of Belloy-sur.SoiniiH> (Fig. 29). These are probably planes. 

" End-Scrapers: a thick semper and one on a blade (Fig. 36), which is 
indeed of the Reindeer period, 

** Ofavers: busked gtawers (Fig, 37) and nosed screpor (Fig- 33)» both 
Anri gnat ian. 

"HI, Zleunfr A saw, vary pretty, in all respects flimilar to that 

of the same Lorison found at 8t. Achoul and figured in Xef Sotntnes eotitem- 

fOToim du IScnne (Fig, 146-1) (Fig. 39). 

" Ixiwer Soltitrean point, fairly broad, some type as that found at Clonty 
Fig. 148-3) (Fig. 38). These two specimeiuB are remarkable. 

" Bones: tho tibia fragment is fosiiliaed but little, 

" Pottery: one of the fragmente haa been mode with sandy clay, in which 
was incorporated fragmenta of quartz to preinent warping or coDtraction in firing 
(as it appears). Can Ihia be the first stage in the montiJacture of potteiy! 
In France Dr. Henri Uartin hoe obBcrwd palwolithic pottery in the Modaleiiie 
deposit at Jablines (Sciuc-ct-Mamo). After all there may well bo paleolithie 
pottery. 




Two (kfU'patiOfi.-LettU ('» ft Simil Valley ntat Ipsmrh, 

” implement resembling a neolithic chitd (Fig. S8), pfeudo-band axe^ 
broken, from the Jo^r level. 

Notice the hoUnw flaking at the roundcci bfise, which bIiowb it is not a 
neolithic chkel. 

” it is diflicuit tn compare the deposit s of the dry valley you have explored 
for two years with the Somme Valley loams, becaure the lallex are peenbar cn 
accuimt o£ a chaU^’ sabeoil, which is f«n aUo in the Themes Valley at Erith, 
Crayford. Still I can tay that the upper level (fciony dayey hill-vrsFh) evidently 
corresponds to onr Mil-wash losm {limon de /nrape), which is marked on my 
sections; ami to the btiek^arlh marked A (the two imitid): and tbe eecend 
layer of clayey saml corresponds to the upper part of the Upper Ei^ron B. of 
Monti^res. 

‘*At Andeime, a little Belgian town in the Meure Valley, I diEcovered in 1913, 
in comiiajiy with my good friends Hamel-Naudrin and J, Servate, archinolugista 
of li^, an Aarignacian deposit in a thin gravel seam {coHlotUi^) at the bottom 
of a depoeit like your stony, dayoy biU-wafh. If I bad had more t itne, T might 
have published a little note on these Aurignacian deposits in Belgium and the 
North of France, and, 1 should have added, in the Fontli-eBit of England.”! 




Fifl. I*-—ujwic ASD rrpEit vnsw ASf> aEcnow or **TOflTOrai-ciOBx'* 

Oiike-^r icfultlng from lemoirai of tLe ^iko-lmplemsnt h cleaHy oiitUnali 


^ tVjfei«?ar Cojnmoni^B views are thug teen to oodToberato the npininfifi erriTTd at by Mr. 
rh jLiiia]id and tbt^ author in their tno papers published to l&H Knd ini4. 
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Mr. Rtiginalci Smith, wbi has examined the flint imiilemcnt3 meutioned above, 
and whft has read the report, has mformed the airthor that ha h in agreement with 

Profesfior Conmoiit^a Tiewii* The author now proposes 
to give a ehort acoonnt td the various typea of imple- 
muiitBfonnd at the clifferent levels^ and a deacriptioEi 
rtf the manner jn which they were made, 

hidiistr^j of /Ae lower lev^.—Th^ toethod of manu- 
fact me of the implements fonnd at the lower level 
coiiflisted in the removal of flakes from nodules of flint i 
and of fashiomng thesn iiakes into the deftired 
implement. In many caaea natural flakes of thermal 
origin wart xitilised^ Eintl by the freijuent occurreoee 
of suck at the lower level, associated with 

tiujnerous Tcmains of hearths and calcined it 

seciue poBsibk that the raw material was broken up bv 
^hetictkn of Arc. ami the reeulting pieces worked up 
mtfi implements. That such a procedure is poasible 
haa been proved by the author by eapecimont. 

The irufi nuclei or corea found at the lower level 
were not numerous, but aiich as have been recovered 
demonstrate that flakca were removed in all direotjeme from the parent block, 
q^uartzite pebbles being used as hammor-slones- The tortoiee-coteSj.*' as they are 
called, tcoio which the Alike dmplEuncnt was at ruck (Fig^ 9), are of quite 
a diJierent order from die ordinaiy nuclei just doecril>cd. ThCKC tortoise-coree were 
not numexoua. but except for their HmalltKBB* thoEe fcuud ate quite comjiarable in 
their form, etc-, to the larger examples found in other pods of the country’, imd on 
the contimiit of Europe. As le well known, the fl^ke-implements (Fig. 10) struck 
fr^iiu such cores exhibit facetted atriking-plaiforma—owing to part of the %\ oikcd 
core being removed with the detached flake^ and it has becu neecrted that a blow given 
upon the unov™, flaked surface of the core gives rise to a very large bulb of jiereui=sion 
esu the flake removed* But the author knnwB of no aatiEfactory^ re^cou why this 
should be srtj and bia experiiuctils In flint flaking Imvo failed to support the contention 
thatabkw delivered upon a fLdted and uneven surface of flint produces anabnormaliy 
large bulb of percusabn on Lhe detached flake. Flakes with facotted stTiking- 
platforms^ aa ifl conHiateut with the snudl uumlwr of toTtouie-corea found, were 
comparaLively rare in the lower floot^ mid the assemblage aScirda a marked contrast 
to a aeries of flakes found in a flnorof early Lo MouBtior agp (associated with 
a oold faunUt reindeer, etc*) occurring under 12 feet of gravel in tho bottom of the 
main vaUay of the Hivnr GippSng, This site, whkh is ritunted about one mile from 
ileasm. Boltou ^ Oo.^s brickfleld^ aod which the author hopes to d^cribc on some 
future occasion, waa very rich in flakes with facetted strikiiig-platforms. TJic 
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rd^loira ttom the lower floor fRga, 11-13) very often exhibit cortex upon their upper 
gurfhcee, jirnf have been flEkhed to a cuttmg edge on one side by hlowa delivered on the 
flatter under-aurface. Mont of these implements show minute secoodaty flaking 
along the cutting edgp which waa in all probability produced by use. 

The fsoinies {Figa. 16-21) also occasionally exhibit cortex upon their upper 
atirraces, but many of them are eit heT made from ordinary flakea or from flakes struck 
from a prepared core. The edge flaking which has produced the acute point of the 
implemente, ia generally very fine* 

The small hand-axes des ]mng) (FigSn 32 and 22 a) ore beautifully fashioned 



^nitnnl 

¥ia. 22,—COUP ue pou€fl> lcfwic noon. 



FiOr ^4 —c»i7r DU roDHi, i;ow^kh nooa. 


and reproduce in minUture the characteristics of the earlier examples of this of 
implement. One large hand-axo wm discovered made from a foreign rock (it was 
identified by Dr. Msrras spha&rulitic felsite)i no doubt derived from the glacial gravels 
of the district, 

Thosoiapcfe (F^gs. 33^37) sddotn exhibit any cortex on their upper surfaces, 
VOL. XLVD, 2 i> 
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and aris All fcooi ordinaxy flakuti or flaksa struck ffom a prepared cofeir Tbfi 
dakcd forming tbe cuttinjc-cdge have been xemoved at raLbei a low Angle-—-Aiid 
are g&nerflU v Bupplemented by piiniite Becendary flaking. Many of tbeae ficrapena 
tend to afienme an elongated form^ and one 
or twt> epeeimena seem to have been used 
both aa an end-scraper and a racloir 
(Fig. 27). 

The flaking of the implements from the 
lower floor is of the kind associated with 
wor km anship of the Upper Le MoustlOT 
industiy* There ifl the usual Jargo number 
of rciaolved flakes (due possibly to re* 
sharpening) and a tendency for the angle at 
which the flakes havu been removed to be 
higher than that of the flaking of the earlier 
phases of the Mnusterian culture. 

fnduMify of the upper feofif J—^The flaking 
of the implumeiita recovered in the Upper 
floor is of quite a diflerent order from that 
jnet described. In this case long narrow 
flakes wT?ra removed, giving rise to the welh 
known “channelled” appearance of the 
Aorignac implement 6. It ia somewhat 
difficult to ascertain how surb flakea were 
removed, but the aullior thinks 
that the method adopted was * 
in the hand with the edge to bo flaked 
pressed firmly against the palm. He has 
Found that such a method is conducive to 
moval of long, narrow flakes^ if cam lb 
Lu strike the edge of the flint with sure, 
firm blows. But he ia unnblD to explain why 
the pressure of I he palm of the hand should cause the line of fracliire to proceed 
for a gmatcf distance in the flint than if it was flaked in the ordinary manner. 

The majority of the flakes found in the upper floor were long and narrowp and 
in ver)' marked contrast to those recovered from the lower flonr^ and theie can be no 
doubt that the two methods of flaking were entirely different.^ A large number 
of e&nci of fiifd fFigii>2§-31) (the core-scrape es “ mentioned by Piof. Cooimont) 


Fia. 2S.~no.ASia} uAim-AXE wrm xnu 

TlIW, UDWXR VTjOOB. 


^ Moir. J. Keid* Ijimaek FiM aiefr Journal, 1013, Smith, ttA, /ounk AfUhrop. 

xllVp 1014^ pp. 

* Only one panJon of a banmirT-BtoAe was fbnoiL Tbk waa of flmL 
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were faond. mi Jt fleems th^t tteaa represent th® amJei af the period* Biit Hfl nearly 
all of ihem exhibit minate jarcondary work round their lower edgea, it seema ^ry pro¬ 
bable that these sperimenB were also utilized for pi aning or ee raping purpoeoe. They 
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(XhtHrMl 9 ^ 9.1 

coaii-acitAPXUS, fxoob* 

have genfiTally been mads from small nodulee of flint, and very often the originBl 
laortex ia retained at the posterior region. It U dfiaLied to draw especial attention 
to OBO specimsii of this aerJos which repieeanta an elotigated form of the TartS plans 
or core^raper (Mg. 32 b 
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Nosed-scrapers {Grattoifd JfawoH).—TJ ibbb wore not quiuibioub, but una apeciiMii 
dacerves descnptioa (Hg. 33). It is made frain o piece of fiint of which tlia major 
fnicLuies are almcet certaudy thcRnaJ. A patch of cortex is nstainod upon its upper 
surface. One end of the spoeimen has been modified by regular channel flalcing into s 



Pm. 32 .—au>:(qAT«i> takt^ rL^Kip OPFIBK yiKtOTi- {two 



{iim. 

Fio. 33.^uuTTom a MBaiAUf offek rijwja (two views). 


Doea or ** muzslc/' i^d each fiide of this miiszlb tho fljnt liaa beea flaJxsd em> ae to 
aSord tm easy and sure gimp when in use. 

Scrapers [Vigs. 34 and 35).—These an» mado from thick blades of flinty and the 
Bcraplng edge has been formed by the remoral of flakse at a high angle. The residt 
18 that the Sakingls very eteep^ and niton exhibits nnderauttitig (Ln Teality ** resolved 
Bakes) due to re-Hharpening the impiement. One seraper msdo on a narrow ridge^- 
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backed blade is wry beantifu] (Fig. 36) aod hae Ji well-maiied facetted striking 
platfnrtD. Bet this is the only ezanipTe found in the upper level of such a platform, 
and it ia concluded that this particnlaT method of flakiiig was dying out at the period 
teprecented by the upper door. 




Fid, —ecaAMB, ottzb fixxiB. 



(ITatml Alu.l 

Fig, 36-—apLAVBB, uimeB. flddil. 
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Gravers^ (Kgs. 30 and 37).—Tbeee are made from blades oi flint so struck that 
one end ta nnich thicker than the other. This thickened portion was then nvMlifled 
in euch away ae to presents chisel-eiid, well supported by the thickness of the flint 
behind it; one example of lha welhknown burin busque (Fig. 37) was discovered. 
This in mode froiA a thick blade of flint, and one end flaJmd in a similar manner to 
the" grsttoir hmoBBau ** described above. When tbeenttingedgerequired renewing, 
a blow waa struck upon the lower front edge of the worked nose, removing s flake 



llu,) 

Eio. 37. — saAvM (Bcnii[N HnBqtri), uffhb n^isott. 



FSQ. 3 ^—MAXLY Mm-KIEST FBOM OYBBLXtSU UfFEK nPOB. 

from the Aub-nasal ptane^ aiid theimplfsmeiit imder dtscription frotii tte uppei finer 
exhibits the remsiiis nf thr&e flake sesrv dtie to re-shatpening- 

TAe tura earty-Satvlii ImpUmatts from the hUl-vrmh pt»rfy»ig the upper floor 
(Figs. 58 and 39).—Tbeae are both mode from blades of flint, but the heautifiil ripple 
flakm^ which each exhibits is of an entirely diflicrent order from that to be seen upon 
tha « pi*nimftna from tbs floors pravioualy described. It is po®®iWfi that this lipple- 

■' H^re Kcnia little doubt that tbeee burtw wen QHdl for worh on bow or Imny. If 
iDflb wirka of sit were mnde at tb* period of tb* Upper floor, no tiaoe o| them was fdimd. But 
no iFFOPff were disisowred at thia level and it to caMladed; that the pwrounding oaoditMiiia were 
not toTOurabto for the pmcTTstiDD of msb nitor. 
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flftL-iTtg was produced by preeaure with a bone point upon the edge of tbfl flinl^ bat this 
ts at pre&ant a matter foi fipeculation. The iai;ger of the two implemaiitfi from the 
bm-waBh exhibits a. facetted fitrikmg-pktform. It b hoped at eotna IuIutb time to 



Pin. 39.^ueLY flOLUTH^ ncpLBacxsT raoN: bill-wasu dvaan^afo oeeiift 



CHAtnnJ ilu.| 

Fia^ 40.—WX&LITWEC FBOM aOWAJOS 30IL adotx ntWi-WAse. 


mahe a eloeo oxaminatian of the deposit from wliioh theee two remadcable Bpecimena 
haTB beoTi derived. 

rfa barbdd and longed anoit-head frm the sutface xaH above the hill-wa^k {Kg* 40 ). 
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—Thh b quite 11 gnod example ef t:hc 
weI]‘kTi»iwn Jiootithic form of arrow- 
bead, The Bpecioien ie finely 
and the etyle of flaking again diflere 
fr^iin anj uf the spefimena IiitJierto 
deserilw^d. It is palmared a dull slate- 
^rey colrmr. Tlie flpeoiniens eelected 
for illuistration and description are a 
very small prtiipoiiJon of rhe niftM of 
material collected during the eiteava- 
tions. As is usimI^ nnri inn^Htablet in 
ull implementjfEn>usdep<raitti. the rough 
pieced aiKl Hakes laigrly iiutmunber 
the fliiiehed specLmejiB. and it waa 
ealedatod that about IWI tlakes and 
rough-ontawet^founil t« ex^rycomplete 
implement* No trace of any grinding 
nr poiishing trae frnind upon any of the 
flints. 

Th PaUerif —has before been 
stated^ fragidentB of pottery were found 
iiupiicted in LIib lower fInof+ under cir- 
cumstancea whicli absolutely precluded 
any idea ofinfctoductinn at a later date. 
The author was naturally very Hurprieed 
hi find pottery fragments in suck a 
positioD.^ atid imagined at first that 
the Small pieces of black-looking 
material noticed in the fltnjr were the 
remains of some hearth. When, how'- 
ever^ a laigp rim of a vei^Bel was found 
in the lower floor under the usual ecjun- 
pact sandy elay^ all hie doubts were 
removed, anti cam was taken tti have 
the specimen pboiographetl in »itu, in 
the presenLC of variuiis friends iii“ 
teieetcd in geology and ambaeolog}^ 
(PL XVI, Fig. 1 ), The laittery was in 

^ As tlw kswer flimr in plwsefi rested opon 
clay, the mw usaledal for pottery makmg woa 
ckiw to h&mi- 




p^a. 41 ._LIP Asm anouLDKR or liboe itbKi r^wan fu^oa. (sis also tl- tcvt, 
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a. very ioEthk coaditian and the gi^teet cars tad to kv exorciced in its 

mmoval. 

The beat FpecLmeiiH were fofwarded to Mj. Reginald Smitb, who has given the 
following report upon them. 

1. Part of the lip snii ehoddcrof alar^e urti (Fig. 41)^ the onteide diameter 
of the mmlh hemg aboat 13| mchefl. Fairly hard ware with black core, the 
Bnrfsce brownish oiitaide and grey inside^ Ifc cont&me a good deal of coarse grit 
which makes the enter surface iiregularp bet a coating has appaielitly been 
ramoTcd, and the true surface only remains in the angle between the everted 
lip and shoulder. Another fragmetii ie preBorved in ita original clayey-nmtrtx. 
A vetisel of tliis size would require expert firings aa the dimeDEions must haTC 
been comparable with the enomons cinerary urn of the late Bronze Age and the 
solid CQrn-bms of Roman date found at SiJehester and elsewhere. The oviforai 
um found in the biiriaJ^ave called Trou-du-Frontal at FnrfoojSt BelgiutUj required 
still greater skill * and if ol Aurignac date, aa some authorities maiiitaiiiit shows 
that the potter’s art had ewen then reached a \i^ry high level. The present 
specimen would on that hypothesifi be IcEa Burprising in a st ratum proved by the 
flint iiidustry to he of Aurlgnac date ; but at preisent there b nothing to compare 
it With, and it must aufikje to put the find on record. In form it is quite millkc s 
Bronze Ago cinerary um+ so a burial of that date is not a poscible solut ion \ and 
ueolithic man (at loafit in this country ) did not uec cinerary urns. A photograph 
waa tat an of this discovery to show the pottery fragment in position. {PI. XVT, 

Fig. n 

2. A fragment L7 inches by inches with maximum rhicknesa of Foven- 
sirteenths of an inch of pale buff almost pinkish ware, with slightly darter core 
and fairly Urge white gr!t. apparently quartz. This agr™ y^ry closely with a 
Bories of fragments from the galleriefl and lower lewis of the pits excavated at 
Grime's Graves. Horfoik. in 1914 (Report, pp. 2m, 214) : and with a rather thicter 
piMO in the BriLiflh Museum found 18 feet deep in one of the Ct^bury pita 
oxcavured by Colonel Lsne-Fox (Pitt-Bivere), ^eeJournaloJ th» dniAropo/t^ml 
Instiliiiey VoL v (1816), SSL Tha occurrence of thia peculiar ware on th®e three 
sitae proTBS nothing in itselL but ifl an into reeling coincidence l and as the 
pottery n| vaeious ages can be to a large extent distmgimshedj tbeee are probably 
contompfirary, and the date could be determined by the asBciciated relicfl on oub 
or all of the sites* 

3* Small fragtnettin of light grey gritty ware, with ycMowieb outeidc surface, 
not uiillke the piece that meat closely TeeeniblGa the typical ware of Cbebury and 
Qrimo^e Gravee ; hut the size and profile of the vcRaeU are indeterminate. One 
piece shows a thickened and rounded lip slightly averted and anotber (PI. AVI, 
Pig. 2) has slight vertical liuea on the neck alxjve an nJignlar shoulder. 
There is a similar piece of abaut the same Kize,. with the ^^rtical markinga very 
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falnt^ bat et&rting from tlie ridge in the Hame Tt* aboTB Iraf^ente 

w®r 0 found with red ocliro (ruddleb a eombuLiation repeated id the second level 
of the third Gnynt Gave near Namur, shown by the flinte to dat-3 from later 
Aurignuie time? (specituens in British Muf^eumJ. 

4* Three fragments larger than usml (the liirgiffit Z inehe# by 2 ifiuLLes) 
with tool marks on the inner blackened surface ; and smtaide a reddish ydlow 
facing, fmrly smooth and Bolt, but with some grit visible. They evidently 
belong^ to a large veespl or vessels, ua they are nearly Hat and evidently not 
bases. Not tiwbW thfl typical Crrinifl's <4rav£® and Cissbory ware, but not duUble 
on internal evidence. 

5. Pragmeisr of a large vesatd dug out of sand in the skeleton pit, Bolbm ft 
Co/b brickyard, about 4^ feet from the eurface under nibfaly drift. It ennsteta 
of the lower part i>f the netk, and upper part of the body of a largo um, about 
11J inches in diametHr at the bulgie^ On tbe neck are step-lit® markings (K?- 42) 
and finger prints, and the plain body has an unevem eurfflce zwging from 
vellnwiBh-bmwn to black. The inner surface is yollowisb'browii and shows tool 
marks, the carp being black and rather gfitty. One largish fitone ia visible on the 
outer surface, and the average ttucknese Ib one^ihird inch (ueariy i cm.). The 
um must have approached the globular Ioiul, rather const riot tal at the neck, but 
no part of tba tip remaius. The markiijgfl of the neck are wall seen also in the 
Kundy matrix which is preserved aa evidence of stratification^" 

The occurrence of pottery with ancient animal forms and flint implements of 
Upper Le Mcmstier date ia somewhat startling, but this ia not the first ocendou on 
which such an flaaoeiatiou has been notified. In July* 1914, the author wrote to 
Dr, A. Bntot. of Brussels, in reference to this matter* asking if finds of a svimlar 
nature had been made in B^ginin. Hjs reply was to the effect that tw^elve cavortia 
in Belgium have yielded fragments of pottery — 

L Upper LeMousticr horizon* Haflt i fire. 

2. Mid-Anrignac horizon, third Goyet cavern. 

3. Upper-AmigDac hnriznn, Trou Hagritc (Pont-h-LeaBe), and third Goyet 
eaimm, 

4. Lower La Madaleine horlzijii, third and second Goyet cavems. 

5. Mid La Madaleine horijjob. Tfou des Nutonfi and Trou du Frontai^* Dr. 
Rutot haa himself faujid ia the cave known as Foud-de-Forff two fragmenta of 
pottery in the upper Aurlgnac level. But the main aud moet conclusive discover}' 
wias made, however, a| Le Callbu-qui-Bique, where about 500 fragment* were 
associated with an upper Le Mouafcier industry. This large find of paleeulithlc pottery 
dors not contain qujyiti or other grit mixed with the paste j but some apecimenfi found 
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by M. Dupont contain grit, oftflu of calcareoua stone, And tbert an (sther casee of 
thcdiacowiy of ptPttCTy ftaginente in Pldutoccne dtspoeilH.^ The only remaimng dis- 
oovefy to be recorded ifi that of a Bmall “ tnedallioJi ” nf ropfolitc (cvidenlly derived 
from the base of the Red Crag) which has been rubbed down to a certain thinness, 
and a scries uf lines, without any apparent purpose, indeed upon one of its surfaces 
(Pl. XYT, Fig. 3). This specimen was found in the lower floor, and in mtimate associa¬ 
tion with the leg bones of a horse, which appeared to be b theit uatuml position to 
each other, but the author ib unable to uaaigu any reason for this association, which 
niay be quite fonuitoiiH. But the medallion itMlf is of interest as ahowing that in 
upper Le Mouatlec times the practice «£ engraving upon certain matenals has begun 
to show itself. This completes the account of the excavations carried out in the 
small tribiiUrj' valley in which Mefiars. Rolton & Oo/s brickfield is situated, and 
from the richness of the aite in prehistoric relics it may be concluded that other 
and aimilartributary valleys in different parts of the country will yield an abundant 
harvest of teUcs to the prehistorian, It is the author's npinion that the investiga¬ 
tion of anch doors as have been described above will tell us much mote about the 
life and utt^ments of iho later palwolithic races than the river gravek, etc., which 
contain only the scattered and mure resisting objects which have been swept down 
in time of flood when such Boors were broken up. 

Summary ^ 

Thu oicaTAtiona whieti Lave bewn carripil out. in aniall iributan'^ valley near 
Ipswich have demoDstrated that two woll-marited occupation levela occur in the 
depositu covering the aide* of the valley. Sinco these ancient flooia were occupied 
by man. the vaUev has suffered no little deiiudation and erosion, and the floors 
now cut the surface of the ground some dieUnce above the valley-bottom. The 
lower floor at one place where it rested upm chalky boulder clay was very rich in 
muinmalian bones, comprising both am.ient and recent animal forms; and among 
these remaiiH (Mjcnrred three human bones. These boneii were mattered upon the 
door in the same haphazard manner as the animal remabs ; and as the abaft of the 
human humerus and femur exhibit marka of Hcrupmg and gnawing precisely 
similar to those upon the animal boucs, the conclusion is drawn that the ancient 
people inhabiting the lower floor indulged occasionally in human flesh as food. An 
eiionmfttioii of these humaii bones lias shown that at least two, and possibly three, 
individuals are reprcBeiited, and while the crania] fragment and the humcruB are 
almwt certainly of the " uiodem " type, there may be some doubt as to the modem 
conformation of the femur. Professor Keith is of opinion that this latter bone is of 
the mtulern type, while Dr, Duckworth holds that it cannot be styled Monstcrian 

» Ljell, e/ pp, 70, 116, 118, H®, 1^- 

liMitvlim. 1913. p 631!. Type^oJ JfoB, p U I. 
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*' in the whole of itd oetoological chaTUctare.” The flint implementa feund m the 
lower floor are ehown to be of the Upper Lb Mouatlfir while those from the 
upper floor are Aorignacian- Two gpecimenB found in the hill-wash overlying the 
upper floor, and deposited apparently during a period of low temperature, are rleariy 
of early Solotre age, while In the surface humus a harbed and tanged arrow-head 
of the neolithic period hua been found. The succession of the deposits in the valley 
and the contained implements thus follows an ofclerly sequence, eueh as has h«n 
established by cave oxplo ration in France and Belgium. 

Fragments of pottery were found in the lower floor, and it is thus clear that in 
Upper Lo Mo uatier timis in England the potter’s art was known. This, moreover, is 
home out by the discoveries of Dr. A. Rutot in Belginm. 

A small medallion of coprelite derived from the base of the Red Crag was found 
in the lower floor, and bears incised lines upon its surface. No traoe of the practice 
of polishing or grinding of flint was found iu any of the Bacavations carried out. 

Nom.' _ -Xto humaii booss uad sU tbs flgortd apeoiiBBns of flint impleinsatSi including tUe 

medal] inn 0* eopMlits, are on cahibHivn ta the Unwnini at Ipwieh. Armther oerias of tbe flint 
impteraeow, and the fnupiusit* at poltorj flgureA oan be soeo and eaanlined nt the British 
Uoaeum, fiteonuboiy. 
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ARAB AND SWAHILI DANCES AND CEREMONIES, 

By R. Skuh^. 

This Razha Dance, 

The Razha was oiiginaUy a war dance praotised by the Arabs in Arabia prior to 
starting out on a raid. It originatoi at Manga in Moacat, and is danced with naked 
awotda, the object bong to get the muBcIrs of the sword aim into traLning. The 
Eathaimut or Hadraraaut Arabs also dance ifc, but use daggers instead of sworda. 

The dancers, who of conrae are all men, Btand in two rows facing each other, or 
in one row. They advance slowly a few* inches at each step, keeping time to the 
dnimming. The sword b held perpendicularly in the right hand, the fore-arm being 
at a right angle with the body. While holding the hilt of the sword in a perfect 
balance between the thumb and the first and second fingers, the base of the Lilt is 
given a amort blow with the wrist so as to make the blade of the sword quiver. Being 
highly polished and made of fine supple steel, the quivering blade reflects the light 
in a most effective tnanner. This can only be done with the lone straight double* 
edged sword of Sontbem Arabia and not with the scimitar-like blade used further 
north, owing to the thickness of the latter weapon. 

The muflic for the Razha dance is eupplied by a drum called a chapm, 
evlindrical in shape, coveroti with goat skin on both ends. It is about eighteen inches 
long by eight in diameter, and is played on both endfl w'itb the bands, while hung 
across the weiat of the drummer by a cord round the beck. A bass drum is also used, 
called a «»b»i of the same shape as the cAapuo, but larger, being two to three 
feet long and fifteen inches in diameter. It is beaten in the same manner as the 
cAoptm. 

Anyone who knows how to dance can join in. No refreshments era served, 

Tmt SuRBWANi Dance. 

This is danced hy the Arabs of Mkelle or Makuila, without any weapons, and by 
men only, who attend by invitation. It usually takes place at u wedding festival, in 
which cose food ar»l coffee are served round, or at any other general rejoicing. The 
dancers stand in two lines facing each other about eight or ten paces apart. They 
bend the knee and bow the body slightly forward to each other in unJsoa and in time 
to the beating of the drams. They aleo etng a chorus song and keep time by clapping 
their hands together. 


414 K. SlvKJiE ,—and Stf^hili Danaes tiwd CiflvmflflUin, 

Thfl orcIiMtra cooaiitB of a Wflm ftnd a einipwt drum, both described 
above (see Razha dance). A treble dniJU called a marteiai ie alpo used- It is 
much Bmaller than the vami and is only about eijflit inches ioag by eight inclies 
in diameter. It is covered with goat akin on both ends and is beaten with the flat 
of the right hand while held in the left by a piece ol cord. The drumining is accom- 
panied by cymbals of brass called vti/tAi, which are placed on the around one 
above another and etruck with pieces of stick, one in each hand, so as to make the 
cymbals rattle together. In lieu of the cymbals, a metal rod is pometimea used bent into 
a triangle esactly the same shape as the triangleiJ used in Eurnpeaii military hntida, 
and played in the same manner. 

The Shebwani is aometinies danced m the afti'rnooh lint more often at night. 
It has no mystical meanintj;, 

Thf. Se£rha Dance, 

This is danced by the Hathammt Arabs to celebrate a wedding or for any other 
cause of rejoicing. The daumete, who are all men. and who attend by invitation, 
stand round in a large circle some ten paces in diameter and sway the body slightly 
from side to side, while clapping their hands in time to the music, I’resantly two 
men come oat of the ring and dance tewartls each other, and then backwards and for- 
wards in o sort of “ chass^ utols^ ” for abnijt ten minutes, and then they retire from 
the ring and are replaced by two others, Stimetimos two couples dance in the Ting 
at the same tiiue. 

The music is supplied by a wind iustmmenti much re-ieuibliug a clarionet or a 
French “ muaetto,” bat the mouthpiece cojisiata of two reeds instead of one, nod thn 
tone is very similar to tlial o£ the chanter of Scotch bag-pipes. Thia instrument is 
called a iumoTi. and supplies the tunc accompanied by a vumt dmin desenhed 
above (see Razha dance) and by & drum standing abont four feet high 

with a diameter of about eighteen inches. It la cylindrical in sliapp and is covered 
by a goat-stin at the top end only, the bottom end being open. Il is played with both 
hands in an upright position, rusting on the ground. 

No Tcfreahments are served at a Sherjm dance escept ifit is held to celebrate a 
wedding, in which case pthu' is Bcrved atul ctiflee also. 

Kinanda Dance. 

This dance partaken of the nature of a perfonnance for the amusemeut of the on- 
iookeot and is held IndiKira. Two male pnrformera hold a silk scarf or woollen shawl 
between them and repeatedly advance towawls the audience and retire, while eaecutmg 
various steps and figures. They then lace each other and dance in that poaition, 
executing with their arms and bodies slow and graceful movementa. Then they face 
the audience and advance and retire and bo on till they become lirod. 
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Th^ Dniflical iTistmineiitfl con£iiit uf tte smsU cItuiul Above 

(see Bbebwani danc?e] and of a kinandu which supplies the time. The latter m a 
jif.ring instruraeiit of the nature of a guitar and phiyed in much the same waj* It 
usuallj has aeven eii of which used fonfierly to be made of sheep gut, but are 

now made of twisted ailt. The Beventh is tlie b&ss ttring and h mode ofeopper wire. 

Although not considered altogether repreheUEible by austere MohammedanSp the 
Kiiuuida " enteitaininent ifl looked upon aa rather advaoesd. if not fast. 

Sometimes the dancing; is dispenaod with and the entertainment ts reduced to 
solo songfl accompanied hy the kinatida^ It then assumes a more respectable 
chameterp though still not entirely approved of. 

Being held indoors, the audiencei naturally come by invitation only, Kefreah- 
mente cnnsisting of cofee, sherbet and kabi^ (Turkbh Delight) are handed rouml. 

The ZAMtL Da^ok. 

This h dancer! by the Katharmut Arabs, and generally takes place either by day 
or by night, in front o! the bouse nf some exalted person to whom it is intended to 
pay compliment nr to rthow leapect. It is in fact a sort of serenade, but is also danced 
at wedding. 

The dancers form up in one or mon? lines facing the house of the person in whose 
honour it is being held. The leader of the dance starts gitiging a solo, usually a song 
of praise to the person in questioup and the temainder take up the chorus^ which they 
accompany by rhythnuc clapping of bands and awnying of the body* It b not by 
invitation, and anyone may join In. Ifo drums or musical instruments am used and. 
no l:eE^^shInentfi partaken of, except at weddings. This dance has no mystical 
meanings 


TnE Chama Djus^ce. 

This may l>e called a Action dance owmg to the element of competition which, 
enters into it in rcganl to some other faction which has also organiKed a dance^ It is 
danced by SvrahiJi men, who dreas up m their best clothes and wear Amb daggm and 
swords borrowed from those of tlitix friends who have them. They do theit best to 
make as fine and as big a show' as possible in order to eclipse the dance of the 
other irompeting faction. Formeriy the dance was accompanied by a feast, and still 
ifi in the Lomu District, where the factions vie iiith each other as to the number of 
cattle they can afford to kill. Id 11112, one faction at the village of llkunmnbi {Witu 
Sultanate) was knoa-n to kill thirty head of cattle to cap the twenty-6ve bead which 
auulLor fa<itjoii had killed a few days previously. Needless to sa}^ that such waste ia 
impossible in the Malindi Ifistrict where cattle are aearcOp and where the danecni. only 
compete in matters of personal axlommcnt and the number of followers^ Faction 
feeling fjometinieij runs high, and if two competing dancra happen to be taking place 
on the same night it is not unheard of for one party to attack the other with sticks. 

TOL_ xLVn. ^ 
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EL SkENK ,—itTid SiPahtU Danttt nmd 

The dsace itself rwiembles the Arab Rozha dance, the men standing In a row and 
Jerking sricka in the same maimet that the ,\rab3 Jerk their swoida, one «f which may 
wmetimea be ««n in the hand of a Swahili dancer of the Chamn. 

The orchestra cenststs nf a fNimi drtun, a cAiipwo dnun, a pair of cyiabaU 
or a ni»wf» or clarionet, aU of which are described above (acc Raxha 

dance, ShebwJini dance and Sherha dance), also a tambourine caHed a r«n or 
pari. This is aometimes ornamented with loose brass discs that jingle together, 
aa io the Spanish tambourine. The goat^akin is pegged to the wooden frame and is 
tightenwl by stuffing a more or less thick cord between the skin and the frame. 

The Chama is innially danced in a public place and no invitarion is necoasary. 
Anyone may join in who fecU so inclined. No refreahinenta arc served 
nowadays m the fllalindi District at a Chama dance, which has no mystical 
significanre. 

Thu Shanowi Dajscu. 

The ilance is identical with the Chama and a danced by the winning iactiem 
in the Chama competition, which is Judged by the ** worse iflo Ntjojtia” or eldera of the 
ilance, men who are accustomed to take the lead in dances, in other warfa " masters, 
of the ceremonies.” Tlic winning faction proceed to the house of the organizer of the 
opposition dance and dance the Sbangw i in front of it. He ia supposed to take 
as a corapliment, ami passes round a scent battle and aometimea takes part in 
the dancing himself. The Shangwi has no mystical aignificance and is nsaftlly 
danced at night with the same omhestTO as for the Chama, 


Nooma ta t'lMBO. (Walking-stick dance.) 

Tlie Xgoma Ya Fiuibo is danced at Swahili wedding feaatB, and at. iiwahili 
cncumciaion feaeLs. Tbe daucers^ all men, aiaomble by invitation and form a ring 
in the open near the house of the host, all carrying sticks, hence the name of the dance. 
While those in the ring balance themsslves slowly and rhythmically from one foot to 
the other, two of their number go into the centre and make passes at each other with 
their sticks as if they were sworda, in time to the drumming. After ii few minutes 
iif thia, another pair go into the centre of tbe circle and perform in the same manner 
while the first two retire, and so on to the end of the dance, which usually takes place 

by day. ^ 

Cigarettes and betel nuts are i^aesed round to the dancers. The music is aupph 
by raw** and ehapvo drums deficribed above (see Rozha dance) by viiana 
or cymbals (see Bhebwani dance), and by a rawinr* or clarionet {ace Sherlia 
dance). In a temporary pavilion of palm-thatch erected close by, a number of ycning 
ulavc women generally stand holding buffalo horns in their left hanrla, which they 
strike with small ictickii in time to the drumming. 

This dance has no mystic rignificanco and is merely a form of reioicing. 
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Thk Mwahibe Dance. 

A dance for women unlys wliicli takea place Ludoor^ If daJiceil by free women^ and 
out of door» if the dancers are slaves. The women stand lu a circle (dnging songs 
and clapping their katidj^^ in rime t6 a triangle described above (see Bhebwani dance). 
One dancer then ndvancca, cxecnling varions fancy steps, towards another dancer in 
front of whom ahe stamp her foot and then retires, still execntii^g fancy steps, to her 
place in the ring. The person in front of whom iJie firat dancer stampeil her foot then 
advances from her place in the ring in the same manner as the drat dancer and stamps 
her foot In front of a thirLi, who comefl out in her tnrop ami m on. 

The songs are led by one of the women, who sinins the solo while the lemaindei 
join in the choTus. No drums are used. 

This dance often t^kes place at woddirvg festivals when betel nut and cigarettes 
are hartrlcii rnund with tea- Then towards the end ol the cntertaliimeJit meat and 
rice are eaten. It may also be dancer;] on the occasion of other rejoicjngSj the specia 
time ol year for having It being the first week of the North-east moueoon, that 
is^ in November and December. 

This Mwaribc dance has no jnystir meaning. 


The M wash a Da^'ce 

This is also a woman^s dance and is*of Bajimi origin, its introduction to tha 
Malindi Dbtrict from TfV^to having begun ahotit four vear^i ago. If the dancers arc 
free women they dance indoors ; if they are slaves the dance takes place in the opra* 
but always by invitation. 

The gue^sts line up in two or three rows, one behind the other, and move forward 
idowly an inch or two at each step, while they jerk their china forwarri and move 
their sboidders in time to the drums. When the front row gets up to the wall of the 
Toom^ or to the limi^ of the dandng-flGor, all the dancera face about and move alowly 
as beforo in the oppe^tite dircctiont the Iront mw becoming the back one. 

If it takes place indoors, no men aio allowed to be present except the orchestra, 
consisting of the performers on a mimi described above (see fia^dia dance) on a 
tari or tambourine (pee Chama daneeb and on a ^umuri or clarionet (see Bherka 
dance). 

This dance; which has an undoubted touch of savagery about it, may perliaps be 
derived from the Somalis, and tends to work the dancers up into a neiv^ous state. 
It is often danced in competition wrtb another dance faction. No refreohmenta are 
served. 

It has no mystic significance and uppearfl to be indulged in when the general 
physical condition of the perfoimers calls for A nervoufl outlet of some sort. 
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Tub Dani>aro Dance. 

This iii tardy il ever daDoecl by free imai, luul » con8id«r«d waentiiiily a »lavte. 
ilttnr o In n coavaiu<;nt open apace, men aiwJ women stand in a circle facing inwattlj-, 
the <iTqma being m the middle. The men stand togetlier, occupying one part of thc 
Circle and the wotnen the other. The danom place the right han<l on the left shoulder 
and the left hand under the right olbow, and in thin fKWitioii they bend the knees 
slightly and sway the body in time to the mwie while progreasing very slowly sideways 
round the circle to the right. A 2 i«/Ktrt or clarionet dcficrilHNl above (see Sherha 
dance] plays the time to which the dancers sing the words of a song, or rather a chorus 
repeated over and over again at short intervals which arc filled by the clarionet solo. 
The accompanying drums constat of a itw»n* and a cAopim (see Razha dance), 
alsoa Aunijr^ drum, about two feet high and tea ioches in diameter, with a goat¬ 
skin on one end only wyeh is beaten adth a stick, the drum resting on the groimd in 
an upiight pcaitioE- 

The Dandarc may be danced daring the daytime as well as at night. Occa¬ 
sionally food may be cooked and partaken of towards the end of the dance. In the 
larger townships no invitation U necesaaty, and anybody may ioiu in. 

Tiik Ki-Nvasa Dasob, 

As its name indicates, thin dance is an importation from JJyasaland, introduced 
first to Zanzibar and then to the cooat of the mainiaiul by slaves captured in Nyasa- 
land and brought here by the Arabs, ronsoqnently it is a dance practisml only by 
slaves and iieople of humble origin. 

It is danced in the open either by ilay or by night. Men and women, arraj^cd 
in n. ,p«i.l Older .. .0 ««. fom . eWe <»• >“>■“ ^ 

n»od d» diiertioo opl«idtctothelBodsoIocloet,n»vii.ginqmckt.mel™tt»tag 

very short steps and bending the knee coosidemhly at each step. The arms ace held 
in the position of a pemon running, that is to say with the elbow bent and the fore¬ 
arm at right angles to the body, which is beat slightly forward. Some of the dancem 
jerk their shoulders up and down oecasionally. The leader of the dance amp a 
-,„lo ami the others take up the clmms. The men wear a string of small iron bells 
known a.s nm* strtmg round iheii knees, and stamp their fimt at each step so 
la to make them jingle. 

One large ilrum is uflod, called a ut^rondu, and foshiuned somewhat after t e 
of the Washambala. It is rather a high-toned drum in apite of its size, which is ab<^ 
six feet in length ami twelve to filteeu inches in diameter. One end only ia cove 
with goat-akin, struck with the playet'a hands. The open end of the drum reste on 
the jjtounJ while the il rummer ^taiidEi astride the other end which ifl nupported 7 * 
doth round his waist, and he plays it in that poaition. This dance has no myBrical 
meaning, and ia merely an oipressioo of a Buperabnndance of animal spirita which 
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are givea vent to by fin ginj; asd roanitig nimd m a circk, in time to the beating of a 
dram, verv much in the same maimef as children do. No inyitations arc giyen, and 
anyone may join in. No refrcshraeiita are Landfsi rotinJ, 

The Mheha Dance. 

This oloo is an importation from Nyamland (see KJ-Nyasa daace|. and is danced 
by the slave populatioji only, either by day or by night. It ia exactly like the 
Ki-Nyasa dance dtecribed above, with the cseeption that no iron bells are Btiapped 
Ttmnd the knees, and it is, tl possible, of a simpler character, the KJ-Kyaaa being in 
truth "im pln enough, like the latter it b merely a vent for high animal spirits. No 
relreshmente are given and no invitatioas are necessary. 

The Kendimha. 

The Kindimba is not a dance, but a musical entertaiiunent into which entens 
a slight element of the myatical. It is only given by people of the slave class in 
fulhlment of a vow. Any person who greatly desires something or some event to 
oome to p ffjta makes a vow to give a Kindimba if hb wish is fulfilled, 

InvTtatioQS are iainied to bis friends by the person who is giving the entertainment, 
and they assemble at his house. The men and wnmen ait together either indoors if 
there k room, or else in the open. Songs are sung by a leader, the other guests joining 
in the chorus, and clapping their hands in time to the singing, which is accompanied 
bv a small drum called n isj/ujniwrn, very like a nmnmjsi (see Sbebwani 
dance), with this difEcrenen that only one md is mvered with a goat shin, while in 
the tuaneofi both ends are envered. The other end, which is open, ta made to 
rest on the chest or stomach of the player, who performs upon it in that position with 
both hands. Hard grains of mnise are placed in dry gomds of various siaes, and 
these are rattled in time to the fli ng i ng . 

The entertainment partakes of the nature oI thankflgiviug, and frivolooE songs 
are therefore avoided. Although not exactly of a Tcligioua character, a certain 
amonnt of superstition is far from being foreign to the Kindimba. 

A 

The Vuco. 

At a wedding, u proceadoti of women is often farmed in the evening after dank 
to parade the streetfla i^d m c&Ued a Vitgo. The women ^ng in choroA to the sound 
of buSalo boms beaten with abort sticks. No men are allowed to take part in the 
pFOoessiou^ which is both an Amb and a Swahili enstom^ 

The KixvAao Dance. 

Thk b a Swahili medicine-dance imiiaily held out side the town in a [plantation 
on a moonlesa night. No aTtihend lights are allowed. Swahilis who have any 
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pretenaianH to IwLog mediccne-niiai iulnrm their friends that a Kinyago is to be 
danced at a certain spot on a certain nigbt, and a cio^d confloqncntly congregatos 
there. The lucdicine-mcnj moat of rdiotn in Malindi District apart from. Gayania 
are of Sfiambak slaye origin, make themselves up with the help of clothes atufied 
with gtaaei to represent certain wild animals, such aa elephants, lions, etc. A ring 
having twen made in the waiting crowd, a medicino-man thua disguised as an animal 
eniddenly dashes from behim] a convenient bush and enters the ring, where he capers 
about and makes a noise in imitation of the heast he represents, On getting tired 
he retires again behind the convenient bush, and another diaguhwsd medicine-nuin 
takes hia place in the ring and so on. A wwoado drum is used, d^ertbed above 
(see Ki-NyoHo dance). The crowd takes no part in the performauce. 

The Kinyago is. of course, a heathen dance from Nyasaland imported by 
slaves. It place usually after a good harvest, and is intended more or less as 
a thanksgiving to the spirits that control the rain and the abundance of food generally. 
Tt ifl also intended by the mcdicmc-ineii to impress the people with the powers which 
they ascribe to themselves of being able to change the shape of their bodies into that 
of any wild animal. Bui these pretensions are not acrtirded much credence nowadays 
in the MaUndi District.' 

Kuoua ya Pkpo, 

Tht! Swahili word pfjm ia the equivalent of the Arab word fin, or devil or 
evil spirit. The people inhabiting the coastal lone, botii jltabs and Swahilis, believe 
in the existence of these beings, some of whom are considered hannlcBS while others, 
entering into the human body, create various ilia and paius, insonsihility or sometimefl 
a demented state accompanied by violent gestures. It ia quite evident, even to a 
layman, that these ills are due to a diatiubtmce of the nervoua system of imaginative 
and highly^trung individuals. Thu^ one finds that the great muiority of the people 
who get pepo are women. 

The native cure for /xpo U principally drumming. The natives of Africa 
are particularly senaitive te rhythm, pure and simple, even more ao perhaps than 
Europeaua. The rhythm of pertain kind.s of drumming has the effect, of exciting the 
norvea to an ecstatk degree, while other rhythms appear to have the contrary effect 
upon the nervous (lystem nf .Vfricans. tl is the letter rhythms that are used a.v a curv 
for pepo. 

This phyaiologienl effect of rhythmic dniroiuing is, however, imkno^ to the 
uhabitonts of the coastal zone, and believing as they do, that the nervoua disturbance 
known as pepo is caused by the presence of evil apirits m the body, they set about 
propitiating the j»» and puttinghim in a good temper by giving a drumming 

’ This temiuib uiu! of hoibb of the com lianiaM reoordoil l>y Sir J. G. irnicr in Tbi Ooldt» 
Bought by Profiaaor KiiigwAy iu hli Bmmat itnd DrttmiUte PaJKtif qf Aon-ffaropma 

ppr 3^^3—374. 
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cntutlAUuneiit in his honour, bo as to indiiice him tn depwt from the body of the 
peisoD poBReseed. 

The exorcising of the pepa is conducted bv a profcssloiud nmn or elderly 
wom&n known ss a /undi or mgan^i who spccLiliaea in certain kinds of jf>cpo. 

Tlie pepo themflclves are divided into varioiia tribes such ss the j>epo yu 
jfci-jmfffl. pepo ya ki-oralm, pepo ya H-wmali. pepo ya ki-fkfdcini, pepa ya 
i-j)(nnba, pepo ya etc., and some oven are wid to be like ftnimala. such 

its the pepo ya nj’owiiie and the pepo ya pundu. Tlesides belonging to vanous 
tribe*, the /«/kj have individual names ainiikr to those commuji to human beings 
of the same tribe. Thus Home pepo ya ki-gatia are known as Guyo, Barea, tiodana, 
Galgalo. all of which are fairly common amongst the Gallas on the Tana River. 

Till! pepo is recognised by the langungH It speaks throMgb the lips of the 
person possessed. The Jtindia make out that the htogtiago spoken is actually 
Galla. Somali, Arabic, etc-, but that it is an ancient form of these buijiiiiigcs, and that 
tto one can mideretand them but the fimdis thciuselvce. This, of course, la 
nonsense, as it Liimpuffiible for a porson ignorant of a language to speak it suddenly 
and quite fluently. What actually happens ia that the person po^ed speaks 
onlinat^' Swahili,’ but being in a state of High nervous tension the voice aH^mes an 
lumatuial pitch, and the words are spoken indistinctly and interlarded with 
inarticulate sounds, so that they may be said to assume, with a stretch of 
imagination, either an Arab, a Somali, or any otlier accent, ami. together with 
the iuarticiilate sounds uttered, are interpreted by the “/Miwii” as beuig ancient 
Arabic or ancient Somali, or some other ancient language,* 

Each /u»rft has his own special set of pepo whom he knows by name, and 
to him only will such pepo reaponiL If a /muH is called in to attend to a 
pOHseiwcd pereon. and is unable to make the pc/w speak to him through the lipa 
of the patient, then he knows that tho pepo in question U not one of hia set, but 
is a client of sOme other/umfi. He than withdraws from the case, and suggests 
to the relations of the patient that such or sucb/«ndi be called in. 

The Qrst step in the treatment of s possessed piTson is to get the pepo to 
come into the bead ” of the patient and speak to the /imdi, the object of this 
being to find oat from the pepo what would be acceptable to him aa an offering 
in order to induce fiiot to depart from the body of the possessed person. 

The method of making the pepo speak is by aditiimstoring daao. or native 
medicine. The various tribes erf pepo tesponij each to its particulat kind of 
dawa. which in most cases consieta of a decoction ol roots mixed with leaves of 
plants found in the biudi, and sometimes fresh seaweed. Each fundi has. of 
course, his own secret prescription. The mixture of roots and leaves ie placed in a 


* Thiw \b udI (Sflfliiir —H. 
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pot And iwarifl to botL Tho patient la made to sit close up to tlie pot, or, tf porable, 
oTcr it, and ia tten entirely coveiped with a aJieiftt in aneli a manner as to allow aa little 
aa possible of the vapour from tbe pot to escape. Tliis is practioally a TorkUh bath, 
the effect on tbe patient being oaturaliy a Bootbing one, and on leading qtieatioiiB 
being put to patient by the fmdi, the pqw will state through the tnoutli 
□f the sick person who he is and how many daya^ dnimming he w'ould like in order 
to induce him to depart and leave the patient in peace- Thja mathod of applying 
native m^cine ia used to make the pep® of almost all the heathen tribes 
respond to the /uftdt, provided, of course, that the fundi ia the right man for 
that particular pepOf and provided the right decoction of roots aud Icavei is uaed. 

If the fmdi called in has a euspicinn that the pepo he has to di^ with 
belotLgs to a Moslem tribe, such as Arab, Snroali, or Nubi, ho does not employ the 
Turkish bath method m order to induce him to speak, but makes a mixture of camphor^ 
musk, and saffron, with a little water, and wrilea with it on a plate tie vaiiouH 
attributes of Allah. By means of a little more of the mixture, the writing ia earefully 
washed oft the plate into a cup, and h given to the patient to drink. The camphor 
has a soothing effect, and thepepo then states who he tfl and what he wants as 
a propitiation. 

The futidi^ having recognised the pejw) ns one of hiii set, tiow^ coroea t<» an 
agreement with the relations of the rick penum as to the amount of the fees to he 
pven to him. Thft?e vary acconliug to the ffiiancial position the relations, but 
generally range from 5 Rb. to ItMA. Much higher fees are aonietimes given, how- 
avor, the total osEpcufiCSj meluding the cost of the food for the fundi, the 
drummers, and the guests have been known to amount to 3D0 Rb. The fund* $ 
fees are paid after he has succeeded in getting rid of the pepo. 

The dnnmning and dandng invariably tsk^ placo Jndoora, except on the last 
day when the patient is practically carcfl, and then the dancing goes ou outaida the 
house. 

The variouii kiudis of pepo believed to seire people in MalLndi are : 

Pejw f^tf 

Fepo ya ki-ninyu 
Pepo ya ki^tfhakini 
Pepo ipf ki-rintii 
Pepo iffi ki-nyikn 
Pepo ya K-pcm6ci 
Pepo fjH H-ilahsAi 
Pepo ya ki-tmibu 
Pepo yo ki-eomali 
Pepo ya fct'tttifcf 
Pepo yo Ay 
Pepo ya Punda 
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The names of the/wn<fis now practising in Moliodt ate aa loLlows:— 

Mohanied bin 3(baji 
Make Chncho 
Habiba wa Jcra 
Btaaha wa All 
Bbaibu wa Sabud 
Fondi Ali 
Fundi Matano 
Said wa Faman 
Hnsaeio (a police constable) 

Kiranja Mbaji 
BSwalim Kai 

When a fundi has recognised a pepo m one of bis own. and when the 
boi^ii aa to the fees to be paid baa been made, be sends TOund to aU the other 
fundia and invitca them to witness his efforts to eioncise the pepo. 

New clothes must be bought for the pe^w in all cases, and they arc worn hy 
the patient in the manner of the tribe to which the pepo belongg. 

The following are detailed descriptionfl nf the prncedtire foUowed in esorcidng 
the varinuB kinds of pepo who ore believed to seize people in Malindi :— 


Pepo ta KI'CALla. 

On being called to see a sick person the fundi examines the patient and 
dooidea whether he is auffieiing frona pepo or not. As a rule the decision is in 
the affinostivc. He then orders a '* jodako ” nr sacrifice of food to be mnde. This 
varies according to circurastanceifl of the patient and his relations, but it usually 
consists of boded rice and goato’ meat or fowL The relatiniia and friends of the oick 
person partake of this, as well as the /attdf and his dtummons. But before the 
meal begins, a mwio/mi or person versed in tho pmyei* uf the Koran is called in 
and the/ofAiAa—/Un hathrati d htd>ihi Mvkatnnd Nabbi al tnv^afa w read over 
throe times. Both prayem and feast take place just outside the honec nf the patient. 
But the women, remain inside, and the food is taken in to them. 

The/Mi«£» then goes and gets the native medicine necessary to make the 
pepo oome into the head of the patient, aod state what it wants aa pTopitlatSon 
in order to induce it to leave the body of the patient. The medicine used copsiata 
of the leaves and sraall roota of oertsin trees to be found in tbo bush, The sfwciai 
kinda of trees usod ate pruieesiona] secrete of the fundia, each of whom has hU 
own |ffl®Bcriptioii, Certain kinds of uea-wwii gathered from coral rocks at low water 
are sometimes used, and these together with the roots and leaves are pounded 
together so as to form a paste which b mixed with water and placed in a pot to bail 
over a fire la the sick-room. The patient is then made bn sit on a stoo] or native bed 
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fjver thp pot, of aa dose as poasiblep and ia liiitkely covered over with a sheet so m 
to leof^ive all tlue vapour from the pot and the heat from the fire. 

While this primitive method of gidog a Turkish bath m being carried out, the 
/iiAfii chants an appropriate song of ptaioe to the pcpop awd tho wometi. if they 
know the sciiigp jom in and ckp their hands in time to the tuno^ This ceremony 
takes place soon after sunrise, at mid'day* and in the eveiiiiig from about 7 p.m. to 
d.30 of ^ p.m,, each Beaaion lasting about an hour to on hour and a half, more or 
lass. After each sessian the fundi qaestions the peptt to ascertain what pepo 
he hofl to deal with ami what propitiation it requires* hut the pejm may refuse to 
spoak at once, and the flame cGTemonial b repeated every day up to se%*en dnya. If 
hy that time the pepo has not Bpokea* the usually comes to the conclusion 

that the pepo in question is not one of his clientclen and ho snggeats that some 
other fundi bo colled in. 

If, however, dueness jb attained in uiaking the pepu npoak through the lips 
of the patient, which ia very often the case owing to teadiug quefitious being asked 
by the /uodf, and peihapa to a certain amount of mental ascendancy on hb part, 
to which a hypnotic element may nut be foreign, arrangements are then made to 
fulfil the deciles of the /wjw, which hi variably fake the form of on or 

dance repeated every day for siievcii days, with or without a feaetp and a 

male sjoat to bo ridden by the pepo on the last day of the dance^ 

Before the dancing begiiL^, new clothes ure bought for the pepo, and the patient 
puta them on. If the latter b a man, a white cloth is tied round hia chest and hangs 
down to his feet and another white cloth is put over the bead and shouMera La such 
a manner as to leave ouJy the face vbible, the head and neck being covered. A pair 
of white cotton tToiiaers tight at the ankle are also wnru. If the patient ia a woman 
the same clothts& are Worn* hut the ftret-mentioned cloth b tied round her waist, and not 
round the chest aa in the case of the man. 

Guests are invited, bath men and women, but the majority of the dancors at an 
y<i -pepo are women. The latter are the only ones allowed to enter the 
flick Toom, except the fundi and lib drummers^ and one or two male guests by 
request of the relations of the patient« The fundi and his drummere may also 
ait in the uhumbi, or entrance to the honset eccurding to the wishes of the relationa. 

The dautlng b^ns at eight- or nine a*clock in the nioming and lasts for iwn 
OT three hourUp or until the l«itient. impelled by the pepo, lifts hb hondfl ae a sign 
of having had onough for the time being. A second seasion takes place the ^mc day 
from about fi p.m. till tl pju., and bo on every day till the seventh day. 

Pepo ya gauefally begins to take part in the daiictag on the third 

day of the dance. The patient, white stifi seated,^ begins to jefk his ahouldera back¬ 
wards and forwards and up and down, in time to the dreunming* Then he gradually 
riflCB from hb seat. A fly-awitch, made from the tail oE any wild animal which could 
be used for the pnrpOBe is placed in one hand, and a amatl calabash fUled wdth leavoi 
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suppoaed to have mt^'licinal properties is placed in the other. A string of oval Lion 
bella (ayu^} with a pebble inside b tied jwjJt below hb right knee, and he then 
forward alone, drag^g hb feet. He takes up bis position between the two 
lines of dancers, one at each end of the room, and shufHisa backwards and forwards 
between the two lines of dancers while waving the fly-switch and the cal&bash, and 
still jerking hb shoulders os described above. The two lines of dancers move their 
shoulders In the same manner, but remain in tbe same place. 

These ptooeedings are re^ieated twice a day, morning and evening, until the 
evening of the seventh day, when tbe session b prolonged throi^h tbe night well on 
into the next day, sometimes even until mid-day. 

During the last dance, tbe eletbover the bend of the patient is allowed to drop 
on to hb shouldera, and another white cloth b put on hb bend and b kept on by a 
cord wound round the temples after tbe maimer of tbe Beduins. 

ff the pepo has required the production of a goat amongst other things to 
be done for hb propitiation, a male goat in now produced and brought to the door 
«l the house. The patient comes out and strokes the goat, passing bb right hand 
throe times from its bead along its back to its tail. He then gets astride of it and 
pretends to ride it like a home, jumping up and down, and jerking hb ahonlders as 
before in time to the drannniug. 

If at any tim** the pepo caII-s for food, a small piece of bread b produced, on 
which is placed a speck of ambergns and musk, and it is then placed in the mouth 
of the patient, who eats it. A few mblns are also given, and a lump or two of sugar 
candy. 

After the patient has got tired of riding tbe goat, the fvmdi a&ks the pepo 
in the presence of the asaemblcd gnesta if ho boa received all be had asked for. The 
pejH> Bays “ yea." The fawH then asks him if ho will ever seize the patient 
again, to which tbe pepo replies, “ [ will not fleize him again.” and thereupon he 
b coasideied to have token hb departure, and the pstientgoes to bed to sleep off 
hb btigne, and awakes later to hod himself quite cured. 

There are about fifty propitiatory songs for the pepo ya ti^galla known in 
Ualindi. 

The names t»f some of the pepo ga ki-gdUa who are believed to possesa people 
in MaliiiHi are as follows:—Guyo, Bama, Godana, and Galgalo. AH theaa are 
conuQOH GhlIIa 

The (Inline uiied are Uro Vumi dnimii, one ChujAto dmm, and Vim^a (; 3 TnbiJ«, 
nil described in the Sbobwani donee. 

PjilFO YA Ri-sany^. 

Tbe ceremonies medieinea used to ca^t ont a uf the tribe are 

exactly jiimiTftr tn tbo^ used in conuectioii with a jtepo of the tribe^ The 

only differeoco h that the pejm speaks tht‘ language through the medium 
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of the patient, and tJie propitiatory songs are also in the Sanye language, although 

Galla Bon^ may also be sung effectively. 

The names of the pepo ya ki-ganyf who ana believed t» frequent Malindi are 

mtrfiZy coramon natne^i. 

The same drums ami evmbala are usied as in the pejui ya ki-gaUa, 

Pepo ya Ki.3uahik[. 

The people of Malindi do not know here where the Shakini eaimtry is, They 
tell one vaguely that it is mhuTuni flflwo, that is aoroeuhere in the distant 
interior of Africa. The Shakini language is said to he imdewtood hy the Zi^ia 
people. The pepo ya tishakini is thonght to hove been introduced to italmdi 
bv slaves brought from the interior, but very little is known of its ctrigin. 

The cereiaomeB which take place at the casting out of a pupo yn 
arc uxactir the same as those of the pepo ya ii-jslfa; the roots and leases which 
make up the ingredieuts of the medicine used to make the pejw apeak are. how 
ever, different, but the medicine is applied in the same way, that is by means id a 
Turkish bath. 

The clothes worn by the patient when the dancing begins are similar to those 
worn by a poiBon possessed of a pepo ya h-gnJla, only the clothes are made of a 
dark blue cotton liboiii) in stead of white cotton (sBterifcini). The trousers worn may 
be made of blue cotton doth or red cotton doth {bfndgja). On the lust day of the 
dance the white cloth worn on the head of the patient aufiering from pepo po ii- 
^Jfo ifi replaced hy a red or blue doth secured on the head in the same way, by a 
cord bound round the temples. Fornieriy,whea colobus monkey skins were obtainable, 
the bead.dTe8S oonsistod of a conical hat made from these skins, about a foot to fifte^ 
inches high, in the shape of a dunce’s cap with a peak to it in front, and the monkey s 
handsome tail hanging down behind. A leather breast-plate and back-plate connected 
by strap that bang over the shoulders ate also worn as an ornament, bemg 
profusely decorated with beads flJid kauri shells. This is called a tOTO^i {a 
Ki-rima word), and is worn on the last day of the dance. 

The dancers of the pepo ya H-iAdfeiwi form a circle, one behiod the other, 
and move round and round with ehort jerky steps in a dirMtion oppomte to that of 
the hands of a dock, and stamp their feet in time to the druma. 'They move the 
upper part of the body by alternatively throwing the cheat forward and the sbouldem 
back and then the ahouldcm forward and the chest in. 'Tbe patient dances along 
with the others, and waves a fiy-ewitch made from the tail of a mule or giraffe* 

The pepo of the Shakini tribe ore believed to be very fond of tembo, and 
the patient ia given frequent libations of this drink. But be cannot tolerate the smell 
of muttou, and all cooking ol this meat must be done at a distance while the patient 
is poeaessed of this jin. 

On the last day of the dance a male goat may be produced if the 
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fepo ao deaiies, iiml the same ccrwnflny » gone throagh as for the ptpo ya 
ki-gaUft. 

The «ODgs of piaisp «I the pepo yet ki-^hakini «ung in Malindi amoiuit to 
about twenty-five- 

Some names of of the Shakiiti tribe known here are, Shinga Kamba 

wa Oofihi, Hotea. jSbingwa Rambo wa Semf, Gtwa waMwenne Panganga TFaflo wa 
Jentangu. 

The same drums and cymbals ace used as in the pepo ya dance- 

Papo YA Ki-nrMA. 

The origin of these pepo, as their name indicates, is of course well knowBt but 
their intfodactiQii to the Malindi District dates Mily to nineteen years back. 

The ceremonial followed is the same as that of the pepo ya ki-gttUa, and of 
ihe ptfpo ya ki-tfuikim. Thu head-dress b, howercr. different, and consists of what 
is called a sAumhurere, which is of esactly the same shape as a Mesirsn hat with 
a tab conical crown and a very wide brim. It U woven from the split fronds of the 
dom palm or the niHadu palm, the wild date. From the outer edge of tbs brim 
is suspended a fringe composed of strips of coloured cloth which hang down to the 
pit of the stomach in front, and to the same lei'cl at the back. The head and face 
of the patient are consequently completely hidden. 

As in the Shakini pepo dance, the dancers follow each other round and round 
in a direction opprwatc to the handa of the clock, and [jcrformthe sams steps and 
antics as in the pepo yc Jti-aAdttm. The patient also waves in the same manner 
a fly-switch made out of the tail of a male or giraffe. 

The patient is anointed with castor oil as soon as he shows signs by jerka and 
twitch^ that he is about to begin to dance. 

The iwoai brcast-plate ond back-plate of leather are also worn by the patient 
in this dance, and a male goat is predneed if so required by the pepo, and is ridden 
and danced round in the same manner as described in the pepo ya ki-gaSa. 

There are some forty son^ known in Malindi sung in praise of the pepo ya 
ki^ritwi. 

Some names of these pepa known here are. l-diiran wa Laitna, Lsitoni wa 
Laimoran, Lnkwalla wa Lugawane. They remind one of Nandi or Maiwi names. 

The same drums are used as in the papa ya ki^lUt dance. 

Pj 11*0 VA Kl-KYIltA. 

This is considered a benign form of pepa who does not cause the patient any 
great pain or LH, nothing mote serious than a headache or a cou^, which do not 
incapacitate the person pcnaessed. 

Native medicine is not usually given in order to make the spirit spe^ and say 
who he iff and what be wants. He is genemUy recogniaeii by the ache or pain be 
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cikuaes to the patieDtn aQil he U not exacting ixi hjg Tcqnjrements of propitmtion. 
Generally two or three days' daaoing will him together with a large 

supply of boiled mealie-meal served with grilled fowl or goat. Sojnetimea m a 
apecial treat etoine kumle beana are mixed with the mcaL This is given as a 
farewell dinner to the pepo after the danring bt hnlabed. All the guests partake 
of it as well as the patient. 

The dancing begins about 9 a.m., and laat^ about an hour and a half. The patient 
then goes about hia work as usual. In the evemng the dancers feaBsenible and dance 
through the night with the patient. A line is formed, and one dancer at a time 
advances to where the drums are being played, jerks hia shmilders about while bending 
over one of the drums for a few minntefl, then suddenly stamping hia foot he retires 
with a shuffling step hack to tis place in the line and another dancer goes forward 
and repeats the performance, and so on. The paticJii dances with the others^ but 
IS distinguished by having a By-switch in one hand and a live fowl in the other+ both 
of whicb he waves about. 

The (xitient is dressed in two new dark blue cotton cloths (irtwiii), worn as a 
Swahili woman wears her Uxo, N^n head-dresB is worn. On the second day of the 
dance, if the patient is a woman, she exchange her two dark blue cloths for a kilt 
such 08 the Nyika w’omen wear. 

During the danemg, the patient goes occasionally to a pot of cold water In which 
leaves of wild trees believed to have certain pToperties have been pounded and mixed 
up. He puts both bands into the pot and raiscfa some of the bquid to his mouth 
and drinks. Having quenched Ms thir^ he thrown sonic of the liquid over each 
shoulder on to bis baek, and also pours some on bis eheet if he were taking a bath. 

At the eml of the dauce on the third day a meal ia partaken of an stated alKive 
and the pept? departs^ 

The nanie^ of pepo ya ki-nyihi known in Malinii] are without number, and 
are similar to ordinaiy names at present beard amongst the various NyLka tribes;. 
The songs of praise sung in honour of these pepo in Malindi are also numberless. 

The same drums arc used as in tJie pepo ya ki-galla dance. 

Pefo ya Ki-pemma. 

As their name indicates, these pepo are supposed to come from the ieland of 
Pemba. 

Id order to make the pepo declare himaelf, the usual native medicine aiid 
TarkUh hath are given. The patJent \b then dressed in two white cloths after the 
fashion of the pepo ki-gtilla. He is placed uii a stool, and as anon as the dmm- 
mmg begins he sways his body about in time to it, and nlthnately jerks the stool 
which he sits on round the rooiiL A zumuri or clarionet ^described in the fiherha 
rlance) ie also played to the accompimimeiit of the drums. This jerking about on the 
fitool goee on for seven days^ and on the eighth dav matting is laid on the floor. Th^ 
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[»tieat aita on the matting at one ead, and pioceeda to jerk himself forward to tlie 
other end. On Teaching this he jerks backwaTtia without tmning round. This is a 
very laborious busineas and takes a good deal of effort, 

On the eleventh day the patient oasumes an upright position, and dances, 
gtanding up between two lines of dancers. He advances with short ahuffiing fitepa 
to the line of people in front of him. On getting within a couple of feet of them he 
begins to retire, shntHing backwards without turning round, and keeping his boily 
bent forwatdjj almost at a right angle with his lower limbe. He is folJowel by the 
line of dancers facing him, who dance the same ahnfiling step, and who kwp within 
a couple of feet of him. On reaching the line of dancers behind him, he straightens 
his body and starts f{>r?™rd again, the line facing him then retiring and the line 
behind him following hiro. Ho waves a liy-ewitch in his hand, and a string of small 
oval iron bells, wjwffo, with pebbles mside. is tied round his right ankle. 

fio head^ircss is worn by the patient, but a paste is made by pounding to fi 
powder a certoiu scented woo<l called udi, and mixing it with water. This is 
applied all over the heaih If no iidi wood is ami table, the wood of the ttmitufm 
is used. .\ black line about half an inch wide is also painted from the tip of the 
nose over the head to the bock of the neck. 

On the last day of the dance, fruits and delicacies in very aniafl quantities are 
laid before the patient, who eats a little of each for the bcne&t of the pepo. 

If the ptf/ift demands it. and the financial pwLtion of the patient will allow 
of ft, a white bull or a male goat is produced on the lost day* and is ridrleu and dauce<l 
round by the patient as described in the ceremonies which take place to expel a 
pepo ya ki-yalla, after which the pepo departs from the akk pciBou. 

The names of some of the pejw known in Malimli arc. Mwana Maflhuogi wa 
Ukulu, Kekecha wa Mawamba, Makata wa Mapinga, Maungua wa Maamba. A 
great many propitiatory snugs are also kuowu at MaViudi. 

The same drums are useil as iu the p^po //o H-pnlia dance. 


Pepo ya Ki-habshi. 

The Abyssinian spirit is not believnatl to have seked anyone at Malindl yet, and 
very little is known about it here, ft ia, however, believed tu have possessed people 
in Zanzibar and Kisma^'u. 

Pepo ta Kj-aeabu. 

The ceramouiea which are gone thiougli to expel a pepo of this variety con¬ 
stitute a type which is followed with alight variationa m exorcising almost all the 
jins believed to belong to Moslem tribes. 

The fundamental difference between the method of treating heathen pepa and 
Moslem jwpo consists in the suberitutitju of strong perfumes for the Turldah bath 
methorl. in order to induce the pepo to declare himself. 
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The prdiniiaariea are the sEime aa thoee described in the pe^ ^ ki-ffolta up to 
the point where it becomes neceaflaiy to ascertain what the -pepo requires os a 
bribe or propitiation to depart from the body of felie person whtwe sickn^ he is 
believed to be causing. 

In order to get this liiformstion from the perp&, a miiture b made of rose 
water, ambergris, moakp »ailroQ and camphor. Using this an ink^ the fundi 
wxibea on a plate the name of Allah with Hia various attribiitod (the a!l-powerfnl» the 
all-merciful, etc,)i hbo the names of some of the archangels. The writing being 
completed, it is carefully and reverently washed off the plate into a cup with a little 
□inro of the mi^rture above meotioiied- The contents of the cup are then given to 
the invalid to drinhj and incense ii also burnt beside him. In a short rime the 
ptfpo comes into the head of the patient and states who be is ami what be w ishes. 

Arrangemente are then made for a dance, and guests are invited in the usual way, 

New white cloths arc put on the patient,, who wears them m the same way as 

aro worn by Swahili wnmen. A pair of trousers, tight at the ankle^ is also 
worn. 

The patient situ on a stool aad gradually begins to sway his body in time to the 
drumming. Later on the swaying becomes more and more accentuatii^dt till it de¬ 
velops ioto jerks of the body of suflicient violence to raovc the stooL on which the 
patient sits, all about the room. Ultkoatcly he b^omes sufficiently csdted to stand 
up and dance with a sort nf gliding step, backwards and forwards between two lines 
of dancers, who imitate his step and gc^nres. In each of his hands is placed a small 
white flag* on which ia written the verge of the Koran Ayal it him. The flag in 
his left h^nrl he bolds over hia left Bhoulder, and the one in his right hand he waves 
abont. A mfiAciruKFia or Beduin hcad-drosa is ficcured on his head, but if none k 
avaUahle an ordmary white cap will do. On standing up to dance the patient must 
change hia clothes. He liiacards his two white cloths, and if the pcjHi who 
possesses ItiTyi hjiifl been ascertained to be a male he dons a white as worn 

by men. If the pepo is a female, then a short kai^zu of some colaured material or, 
if poarible,, of silk such as the Arab women of Muscat wear, is put on by the patient. 

If a nuile pepo srixes a maoj or a female p^fQ a woruan^ there is bebevetj to be 
UttJe hopes of the recovery of the patient, whose fate Jfl practically sealed. O on 
the other hand a pepo of one sei seises a buman being of the apporite sejc, then . the 
recovery of the patient is assured. 

The drumimng is accompanied by songe in Arabic appropriate to the occasion, 
and usually in praise of the spirit. 

At the end of the dance on the last day, a fea^t le given to the pepo# with 
deticaciea consisting of small quantitifia o-f Turkii^h delict (Adiia}, powdered white 
augnTp white lump augar, moist sugar, sugar candyg almonds, rakins. milk, egg^, 
young ooconuta (dq/u), but of the pde coloured variety, rose scent, seeoted oil and 
European scents* 
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11 fcluj patient can aJfonl it, a white bull ia prodticed and, dresaed in hia boat 
LufbaD with dagger and swortl, thn patient mounta it liko a htiree. It ia then led 
ruund and lonnd the danciiig ring in the open, whik he fluiiriaUes hia sword and ahowa 
off genorally, II the patient is a woman, tho dagger and sword are dispensed with. 

Some names nf Arab j*P 7*> known in Maiindi are, Maruhani bin Kaftan, 
Lurannibin Dervesa. Uibb bin Zariha. Duban bin Dabnm, Amir Ghaish bin Sndian, 
rlinwi bid Jinan, Hodeida hinti .tabal Unhau, Sharua binti Harata. SatJa binti Saida, 
Saida binti Ristl. Zil^allla binti Ha run bin Alwan. 

The patriarch Noah is said to have bad great ascendancy over Arab 
and each time his name ia mentioned the pepo will pvc o start. 

The pej» yn Jh*-ofoiM are the only ptpo who appear to have sox distinction. All 
the other seem to be sexless. 

rnri, or tambonrinrs, descrihed in the t.1bama dance, and a vwwii drum, 
described in the Shcbwnni dance, are used. 

Fepo T,\ Kl-SXTfli. 

Kiia pepv vs unknown in Maiindi, but used frcfineutly to seiae jwople in 
Takauugu, and iloes still oceiiidoually* Ifis intnuluehon to that town took [dace at 
the time when Said Ha rub asb, Sultan of Zausibar, maintained a garmon there under 
Liwali Baliui bin Hamis, father of the present titular ehiof of the Mass rut tribe, Kaehid 
bin Ralim, Some of the of the garrison were audaneae, and tho introductitm 

nf the yu H-Atibi is without doubt due to them, 

Tliisj'in is a Moslem, and the preliminary ceremonies carried nut to make him 
Hpeak are the same aa for the jwjw ya lii-iirobti. He is not an exacting spirit, ajid 
two or three dava* dancing and drumming will satisfy bun. He does nnt reijtiirc 
any sttiitxkff to induce him to speak, but will eat ordinary food, and in the matter 
of raiment, any clothea will do. Tn fact he is u mihl fellow, and is rarely the cause 
of any serious ailment. 

On the arrival of the gueatd, a ring is formwl in the opn. the dancers facing 
inward with the sick peraou amongst them. They move round and round the circle 
in the opposite direction to tho honds ol the clock, jumping and jerkiug their ahouWers 
about. The drums, consisting of three mmndo (described in the Kj-Nyusa dance), 
are played ia the centre uf the ring, together with the itimori or clarionet 
(described lU the Sborba dance). The dancing begin.s at 3 p.m. and: goes on well 
into the middle nf the night. Thia » repeated for two or three dove. 

The last dance continues right through the night to the neat morning, when the 
dancera disperse. As the dance is juat about to break up, the sick person makes a 
rash to a cauldron placed a few paces away from the daacmg ring, and filled with 
water. He plunges bis head aiul shoulders into the water, and the fundi and 
several muscular friends hold hi? head under water until be begins to struggle from 
loss of breath. They let him struggle for a minute or so, and then release him. 
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Instantly lue makes a rlash hack tn the dancing ring auH i»ro8trates himself on the 
irTOiind near the drums, pmbahly from mthaustbn. But he is not given much tinir 
to consider what ails him, Cor lie is closely foRowed by the fundi armed with a 
babyfu or cane, who rouses him with a smart ent acroesB the tthouWe™, The |>atieiit 
jum|ia up in fear of receiving another blow of the fwAwra aiHl is surjifised to find 
himself quite cured. Fie retornB home to sleep off his fatigue. 

Some names of pcpa ya are Fatiima wa AfKialla. .Abdeh wa Ffamdeh, 

Tai wa Tnsnf. Saida wa Abam. 

There are uo/wndis *>F jfic/sf J/a ki-wdn at llalindi. and it is doubtful if any 
remain at Takaun^. 

Pm) YA KI'SOUAU. 

This pepa being a Moslem, the proliminarv ccremouics are c.vaftly the same as 
those which take place in connectiou with the pejio ya ki^fifabu. 

The dancing is also similar to that of the Arab jxq»i hut- is much more rapid. 

When the sick man is able to get up and dance he puts on bomoli clothes instead 
of Arab clothes. He also Hoariflh« two small Hags with sacred words on them. If 
he rides a boll on the last day of the dnnea, he flonriaJics a spear instead of a sword 
as the Arab pepa docs. 

The dr uiTifl nsis] am the fori (described in the Chaiua dance}, and th^ are 
beaten in very quick time. 

The names of the t^mali papa are the !»ame os iiiodeni names common to 
Somalis. 

The BaiiiK drmiie arc used as in the jtf.po ifa ki~a.rabv dance. 

PEfij Nc^ounti. 

This pejH> is said to make the unfortunate person who gets it low like a cow- It 
is considereid a dangerous pepa, and ntanj people do not get rid of it without 
paralysis of some of their limbs or of one whole side of the body. 

The procedure followed to make the pepa speak is the same as that in cases of 
(mpo yu ki-gaUa, that is to say the Turkish both. 

The pepo its'tmbe speaks SwahUi, but in a hositatmg mamier, and iutcrlacded 
with bovine noises- Grass must he cut and brought in to him to cat. If no grass 
is given he will try to get out of the house to go and graze. Water must he given 
to him to drink in a hurket or other large receptacle, into which be puts his face and 
drinks like a cow. Some of the water must be thrown over the body of the patient, 
for. if tbis ia not done, rigidity of the limbs is believed to set in. 

Lf the pabient'e mouth begins to iwkt to one side, the case is considered to have 
e nte r H a very setiooa phase, and another Turkish bath is ^ven. The patient is 
rubbed with castor oil, but no other sort of grease must be brooght near him. nor 
MY Idnd of peffiUDB or 
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An soon ftfl the patient ifi stioTig' enoagh, dark blini oottnit trluthei are put on him 
ofl m the mBUiier of the jwp^i i/'f it-jrAotmu and he then nits up, und uJlImataly an he 
^eta stronger be takes part in the dancing, which is nf the H&nm style as that of thp 

^ ki-sJuikint. Ele also ^rear^ a hat aiul a /onm (describee! iti the 

/>e]>o ffa ki-ithakin%], and waves a fly-awitch. TJie daiire niuy be pnitracted to 
throe weeks, as the Lllneas is Hometimefl very atubhoriK A person who has once 
suffered from jfepo caii never again toleratt^ thi* sight or smell nf heel, 

whether taw or cooked,, and sometimes even faints at the sight of it. 

On being questioned as to where they conte fronn the peptj ti^nnbe stote that 
their home ia in Guran at Bwana Miinolo^a. There is na cotiittry known in Molitiiij 
by this uamc- 

Somo of the names of pepit known in Maliridi are : iJarshch wa Losmga, 

Darsan wa BwnJia ilaiiolo, Darwe^h wa Bwana Miiija* Liaiji wa Mpinde, 8iita wa 
Bwana Dnrwasi. 

The same druois are iiaed as in the p^po yo H-^T^Ua dance. 


Pk?o va Push a. 

This iH a nitist scriousi illneos, the majority of casee provwg JataL The name 
pepo punda is i!fcie to thp [lolsea which the patient make& and which may be 
assimilated, with a good stretch of imagimtioOp to the braying nf a donk^, Tlierf^ 
is, however, no similarity at all, the noises mode by the patienr being merely hollow 
grtsojis of pain, for the dbseaBO is extrerndy painfuJ, aiid from the symptoms there is 
no doubt whatever that the pepo pnndn ia tetanus. 

The patient nanntiC speak. No dmmming or daiidng i« allowed. Native 
luedkine only ia givefi to drive out the pepf^* Thia medicine consiMs of a Tnixture 
id the following iugrodientB : kolo (a root imported from Arabia), udi-it-iatoh 
(an flBtringent woo<l from Arabia), arHs^ (a wood with a taste like pepper, from 
Arabia)^ AuMo-wAj (a tunall seed like a cummin seixli but black, from Anihiik], 
khardai'JUjiHA njol from Arabia with a taste like muetarrl)^ common black peppei^ 
yoyi fetirt (a iseed like blasting powder with a bitter tasti*, from Arabia), mustard 
secdi garbe, shwwri (a seed like cummin !^cd)t sainri (dried aioinatic leaves 
imported from Arabia)* also the horn ox hoof of a black cow pounded up to powder. 
All these ingredient^i are boiled together and given to the nnfortnnato patient to 
drink. 

A piece of hard w^ood acrapefl clean is placed between the teeth so os to allow 
of his being given modicine after the loader jaw has become rigid. 

As soon as the spine of the aick person becomes archest, a fire is lighted in tJie sick 
room^ A mixture is then made from donkey^a dung, dog^s excreta, gariic^ 
(asafoBtida), sulphur andi^indunvt (a black kind of seaweed). All Uub is made iato 
a paste by the addition of cast-or-oib and lompn of it are cast on to the Jini, from 
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wbidt tbeu ematuitea ucrid Amoke with ftn lippaJUn^ ameU. lliis 19 auppoaed to 
ralioTe the jiatjeot. 

Natives do out know the odgm of the pepa punda, atid are extremely afraid of 
it. Happily it is not very frequent in Malindi. 

^0«.—The description o! tbn above donees bjis Ittam eompilnl by a ciTH otlicer of mpenmt^ 
who hao a thorough knowledge of SwahilL Many of the daooos havo nndoubl^edlj Iweo hrought 
from Arabia hy the Muscat Araba, others were probably brought in by the Nabahims and tho 
V'miiba olueffi who camo from ^hlm:c in Feraia about A.D. HOOf The bypnotio sei^res desmbed 
in Home of ibe DErremonieB are well knoift'n in Africii, panJoularty among tbn Akamha |iooptf:t - 
the phmoioeoa would wuU repay invesdgatioii by a medical psyoholagbL—0. W. Hobluy, 
MbmbosL 


NOTES BY A- \YEBNER. 

p. 415, L 33.—Thisi or Mma ftzndlar tnrcfit^ fullowed by [netioii-ngbting;» tmA been celebrated by 
ACuhanmiii bm AbubakArl Ej juma, of larnu^ in a poem oalied Uttndi wd ifloanmlif, 

p^ —The KinyngD. ThU {oillod wnyo^ by the Yaos a nd dlinyw by the Anymja) takea plains 

at the inLLiation of young people In Nymaakod. For partimibiTit. see Rattmy+ Somr 
FoUd^t Starw aad in Otdnyvnjat pp. 178, 178. 
p, 4^. — A list of with the appropriate oxorciiinna^ soogsw eta., m used in tile MHirm region 

(the maicJaiid uppoaite Ifaiuubar] la given in Telteo^a ZVjfwfi sa pp. 

The Arab ?of| describod for Mewa by Soonck FfikrgTODjo, Mtkita (The Baga-r, 18S0|, 
vob dp pfK I£4-12S)p beLonga to the same catogi^iy^ 

^ 420.—Tho Wasanye in the Mjilimii db^Hct all apeak f^alia^ but they uy their old laDguago ia 
still spoken by the Waboal in the Witu tfirritory. 
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SOME SOUTfl SLAV CUSTOMS AS SHOWN IN SERBIAN BALLADS 
AND BY SERBIAN AUTHORS. 

By M. EDTTir [>tirham. 

It is, m all you know who tniisi it, by no means eaay to gel pcaBants to talk 
about their ein^nis. The only thing to do m to live with than and pick np infoEnia- 
tiou from ilay to day. In Montenegro I used to live lor weeks at a time in a 
native house, an old-style one^ built before Western Eiirop<»n influence. It hail 
a floor of ruieven rock, as nature made it, save that it was polished by generations 
of eaitdaJ-^hfvl feet i and the fire was ligbtofl on the floor, and the smoke went up 
through the roof rafters. Our food was hung in t>asketB to the rafters to keep it 
out (jf reach of rats. Their wag a aniaU mndow with, a wooden shutter* and t he 
walla were a metro thick. The mbahitants were suitably primitive. 

The house consisted of but one eooui, but fottunately the ownEt's great-uncle 
had twen a pimte^ and in company with a Greek Jiod owned a small sailing vessel 
Httefl with a nice little cannon which plitsti along the Dalmaiiati coast and in the 
/Egeaii, and ad he—as his great-nephew dehcatsly piit jt—earneiJ a great deal/* 
he bad need of a store room, and built a small onthuililiiig known as the magaKine/* 
which hud an outside door locked with a husc keyp The next genemtinn lived by 
running contra baud into Austria, and also used the juagaziiLc. At the time of my 
arrival the police, both on land and utsea, had entirely mined the family trades, aitfJ 
I took over the uia^rine- Here I slept and kept my things. Otherwise I Bred just 
aa did the others, and passed the day in the main Bpartmeiit. I was the only perann 
in the near iieigh]>uurbcMKj who twkl read, except the priest, so almeet every night 
r.he monbers of my bratetvo came in and squatted round the tire, and 1 read abnd. 
Thus we start<ii many topics of con versa tioFi- I began with the newM|iaper^ but 
the popularity of these reading made me search literature which ref erred to local 
interests. Motitenc^xo had at that time [1904 ^’^>- 6-7) a new code of laws and a 
law oonrt; but the old local tmirt wag fresli in the miuils of the people, and still 
met about wooJ-outting rights and pasturage. We UHcd to discuss the judgmaitK 
i^vcn in the taw court which we read in the newspaper» and people often disagreed 
with the venlicts and awore by God that it was better in the old days when the 
Court of the Good Men {Sud Dabrih Ljuili) used to meet before the church and 
decide all local cases. The Good Men were all heads of houees, I wae told^ and 
knew the cuetomB of the land intiniately. They were Bummotied Bometimea from 
a wide district; the job might involve two days' journey. If a plaintifl* Uiercfore, 
brought what was reckoned a frivolmta, unnecessary case and wasted the Good MenV 
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ttnie, ib was lusual to make biia p«v o«ste iti tho shape of a sninptuoufi lainjuet. 
Hr had to kill and roast as many shc«p as be was hutden, an«l stand a vast lot of 
wine and lakia. iSnt though everyone was oertain that the judgments of the G<kj( 1 
ifeu were uiiraeles of wisdaia, I failed hi get any detailed coses until one day, ^wberi 
rtunmagiiig for ballads in a book shop at liagusa, T found a book bv Vuk Vrchevitcb 
in which be had recorded a number of cases, Vuk Vrcbevitch. thougli his name tft 
not sti well fenuwu as that of Vuk Karadjitch, tx> whom we owe the first great collection 
t>I Serbian ballads, lias done even more for the antbropolc^iat . He by collecting 
ballads for Karadjitcln b«L be afterwards lor his own mtereftt collectrsl ft number 
of local ciieuima, folk tales and fables. He was a Serb, born in the Bocche di fJattaro 
in ISll. lie haci minutely described the Ufe in that dietnet as it was in hU child¬ 
hood- He began collecting, ho tolls us. In 1835, and he continued anti] hia deatii 
iu, T believe. I8t©. Hia esperionce was varied. He lived tmnie time at Budua on 
the coast : was three years secretary to Prince iMnilo of Montencgni (uncle of the 
{iriwmt King) ; bdd an otbcial imsitiuti later for five years at Zara in Daluiatia. 
and was for nineteen years Au-’^tTo-Hungarian (-^inatiJ in the Hcm'govina, then 
Turkish territory. 

Armed with Vuk'^s little books 1 bastoned back to my but on the itumtitains, 
and the nl^tly readjngfl now excited amaxing interest. The tales were eagerly 
iliscussod, and every point of detail and cnstnin corroborate by the old people, who 
declared it was " just like life," Many of the personages meutioned by Yuk under 
p^ndonyms or by initials were Identified, and of ^1 the booke the law cases were the 
most popular; for the tlouth Slav* is a higbly irascible person, and will fly into o 
white and livid rage about nothing in particular, anti thedayHwf blood vengeance are 
not quite over. 

1 bdiove that iione of Vuk’s writingis have been transUted, certaiuly none mtn 
Engliah. I will therefore give you a selection, choosing those cases which the oute- 
tiegrin audience approved (if most. At the risk of brioging down on im the Uefenw 
of the Realm Act, 1 will fiiut give you an account of the way to make peace after 
a blood-fevnl. This aocouiif I was assured was accutute iu every detail. 

Deposition made by a [leUi^nt of thi" Priiuoric (that Is the coast laud in the 

nd^huurbooct of Budua) in answer to questions, telling liow he stopped a 

hlood-feud. Written In IKS I . (literal tianaiatioii rather condensed.) 

■*' I will tell you, though when anyone rcmbiiJs me of my disaster, my hair 
Stands on eud and my desk creeps. Two yaare ago we were cdebTUting the hirUttii 
(funeral feast) for the dsjeasod Kuezb Durno. The whole village flocked to it, and 
ate and drank, by Hod, as muti as they could, for there was nothing to pay t And 
all at once two little hoi's started Sgbtliog like two young cocka. Some folk latighetb 
and one wooiati of oar biutstvo niohcd to protect her child. Up rushed the mother 
of the other on-* and !iit her on the head with a stone, Down ran the blood, aiui 
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both women began i^boutlng awfuJ aei-iutittioDa ttgaiiist each oliiera' familiea. By 
GocJ, my brotberB, 'tii> an awful thing when womeu start calling names 1 All our 
men rushMl f n riefedd their sister, and the men of the utimr bratstvo ntshod to 
defend thain): and there; was a tertihle fight. I killed twc, nf them myself, and we 
wounded a ooufde. and that sami‘ woman who started ail the trniihle got wound eel 
tmi. And ray tjoot father was killed, arai 1 myielf waa badly wounded ; and if our 
men had not made yicaee, by Ood, there would have beeu a bloodbath. We buried 
uiir dead, and narli took home his wounded. Then the other bratstvo threatened 
me and my bniTsivo abont the two dead heads, and they owed us ore dead head 
and two wounds, !ki in a few days the Tillage gathered together and wanted to 
make peace. We sent men to them ainl asked for truce till St. Dimitri. They gave 
it. imwitlingly. And at St. Dimitri we begged a second truce till Cheistmaa, and 
after much lieaging they gave it. And at flhristiuaa, as is customary, when we 
asked for u third truce we asked too for arbitration.” (A'«te/#^eo, i.e, that it should 
come before the KmctJi. Note, that if truce be accepted three times it meant always 
that the caw would be arbitrated. Often the third truce was rcfuaetl and blood 
vengeance was tekmi.l ” We fised it for St. Suva's day. They gave ns the name* 
of twenty-four nven ol the Primorje auil JSontcnrgro, and off went I over rock* and 
woods begging the men to come, i.itckily none refused." (Koto, the kindred of 
the injured [jurty have the right to nominate the judges : tJie lidendant has to 
summon them, if one reJuses, the thing fails, and a new start must be made.) 

”St. Savae day came, T killed two oMU and siic sheep, and took four hame 
ami bought two harrals of wine. 1 oollccteii my bratstvo, and my Kumn (godfathcre 
of maniage and of baptism! 

and with money. So I bad all that was needed, and the men arrived, and seated 
themsclveii, and gave judgnient thu's. 

" The hcatl of Nikola Perovo was held as equivalent to the head of my deari 
father. Por the head of Ojiifo Tripkov they ordered 120 leoebins (about J;60) to 
be paid.^ (Of this litie one-third wfl.s the perquisite of the Kmets, and the fcft went 
to (he family of the fiead man. If the family were poor the Kmets often gave the 
whole sum.) “ One of their wounded ws« held equivalent for my wound. Their 
rvthar wounded was valued at seven bloods," (A blood wa.s paid for by 10 iecchin*. 
The judge* estimated the fma according to the severity of the wound.} ” And the 
wmmd of that wtuuan wms reckoned at three bloods. And they judged further that 
1 was to bring six infants ” (that is that they should be baptised with men of the 
other bratshvo a* godfuthens, and thin* the two hratstvo* acquire a spiritual rciation' 
ship which ranked as uonaanguinity}. ” And that 1 ehoulJ hang the gun that fired 
the fatal shot round tuy neck and go on all fours forty or fifty puce* to the brother 
of decfiised Nikola Perovo. And 1 hung the gun round my neck, and began going 
on all four* mying, * Take it. 0 Kum, in the name of God and St. John.' But 
I*d not gone ten paces when all the people jumped to their focit and look off their 
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capa. and shont^^d as I did. And God* tliongh 1 had kiJJ«d hh brathar, the 
J bowed down btarrified him, and the blond ruuhed to hia face when he fiaw all the 
people with their cjipa m thdr hsodfl. He tan up and took the pmi and took me 
bj my pigtail and miaed me up, and aa he kisaed mo the team tm down hia face, 
and ha said, " Happy be our (Gwlfatherhootl)/ And T wept too and 

hia hand* and 1 mid, * liay uur love be to um a great gooil fnrtnne [ may otir friend;? 
rejoice and oar encinies^ envy us/ 

“ Then our tnamed women carried up the tibt infantf^ in their uradles, and he 
kissed ^aich of liid sbe godchildrenH And then the whole company came to our bouse 
and sat down to the well-oovcred table. And the man at the heat I ol the table 
took a jag full of wine aod eaid, ‘ Hay Ood give heaJth and happiness this da}- ntni 
fur ever to thiu house and its nja^vter. May God iielp the now godfather, and may 
hia godbtherhood bring laifting peaofi/ Then they drank off their wine to thi> 
drege^ and he cried oatc * Where art thoa, 0 hiju.seiDaater and thv 

brethreu who stand ruund ' ” —those that otand rniuid— arc the hou^e- 

madter and all his male relativea who under ftuch circumfitanees tievm' sit at the 
table^ but wait on their guestsd ** ' Giiucf the bloodpelt to the table/ Than oiv' 
uncle rapliod, ' By Ood, my brother, antJ you other gentleiaen, tJiere ia little money 
in this houoe; hut thank Gr^l we ate a htie lot of hrethen, and each haa hia riuhly' 
nmanted weapons. Here an- they and here art thou. Now do os GtMl dinectia thee/ 
Then our men brought each a ktiife or a gun or a pistol, and ono hb gaiter>^ 
embroidered w'ith gold, and laid all thew^ thingjs befijre ihe Kimi crying, " Tate bji 
much as thine hoiioar permits/ But he was Indeed a man. Ho did not take one. 
He took only the (the hlooddiiHldiic), nnd he kissiKi it an the iniizdo and 

wept- And atl prah^ed hins up to the sky and each ivent hack hnnie. And wc chrb- 
tened the six infants, auil then went home too, aitil ever since we have been such 
friend A that iwo brothers from the same womb toaJd not love each other more/' 

As happiiOrt ill oLbet landti, a large nmnlier of tlie ciistai for trial ame 
about women. Vtchevitch gives the following stiajige case, which be writes in 
giving false aamea, the parties bdng still living. 

It occurred in Montenegro Morflyen Yaailmv hireiJ ae ahepherd tme Vhiho. 
a Gatholic Slav from a village niiar Ragu»a. The village objected to the mtroductioii 
of a foraiguer, more especially us be was a ** Latin i” saying why txiuld he not hire a 
Monten^rin, for “a cabbage from yemr own gB^rtlcn makes nuitber your hvsd nor 
your belly ache/^ 

Nevertheless Mordyen kept bum aud the indignation in the village waa usetreme 
when it was found that two jp^irlji who kept ^eep ou the Tunimtaimi were both 
with child by him. Vlaho tricil to boll, but wsr detained. The parnita of botJi 
of the girls each demanded tliat ho should marry their girl or pay with hia life. 
They thrcat^^iiod also the life of Mordyen because he had persistfid in employing a 
formguer. The affair mode a great, seusutiou^ and all the eldern of the villagu^ were 
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Aumiaoned oao morning before the church except the two father^ and Idoniyen. 
iliordjeu was first called before them, and declared he waa not to falazne for his 
servant’e nuBdeeds, which angered the village councfil very rnneh^ Vlaho blanieil 
tiic girl», whoj he said, would never leave him alone. The heailinaii of the eoancit 
thereon fiiM:lared that, having shamed not one, bat two fatuilies, he deserved not thtr 
Imife or the gun, but tn die under the accuTserl Atone heap. 

Tlie two Cathers both wanted vengeance. Tlie coiinril then dehativl the question, 
and firet decided— 

Tliat the two fathers were not free from blame, inasmuch as they had kept no 
watch over their daughters. 

They gave as verdict, therefore : ** We find all ftnu. Mmrlyen, Vlaho, and tin? 
two fathers blameworthy, and lest more evil should befall we judge thus: Ist. That 
Vlaho Konivala to^^ay anrl in our presence shall ehcKwe one uf the two girk and 
marry her, and that all tJiree shall go and live at Wordyen’s house till the other 
giri shall be delivered «f her child. Tlien shall Vlaho take his wife and his two 
children and go aw'sy out of the country and never come bat'k- That Irtordyen 

a firtll take them all three into bis house ami feed them all tiU the second child pJiall 
have been bom. ;iril. The father of the girl whom Vlaho chooses To wed ahaU give 
her all the clothes that ore in her dnw'cr cheat. As for thi^ other girl, let her go home 
and wait for other hick, having lost her firat so foolishly." 

This illostiates the intense dislike of a stranger enterinR the tribe. The 
Employers’ Liability Act is stretched to a truly terrifying extent, and the whole 
(Expense falls on the luckless Jlonlyen. Anutlier |H)iiit illuistrated is the saggestioii 
of the headman of the village that Vlaho deserves to die under the stone heap. 
Stoning to death each man piittiiije « curse oti the stnne before tiirowing it— wji,h 
an ancient Dalkaii custmu. When, in ISWII. I espresHed iJic npinirin in Montenegro 
that Europe would not approve nf the niunbr of Queeti JJragu of Si rbU, more than 
ime wonian dcclansl violently t« me that slifHtliiig wiw too gfwid for her, “She ought 
to be nndcr the accurseiJ ?<tone-heap " ( 2 »roifrf« simiila), .4od only tin* other day we 
wore told tlial the UrcekH assembled in thonsandii near Athens ami wtleoiiJy cursed 
Veniielou as a tiaitor, each casting an accursed stone into a jut. in .Monteuegru 
there are many atone heaps, some very large ones, of which the popular tale is that 
a very wicked itiun hea beneath them, nml the pesser-by still hurk I he stone ami 
the curse- My own guide took a peculiar pleaHiire in tJiU [lastime, and always addnl 
at least half adoiKm. »Some of these heaps w-ete, 1 believe, orijiiiially stident tumuli. 
1 could get no xecetit account of any, " The grave of a very wu keti man " was the 
unvarying tale. 

Vuk Vreheviteb states that n horrible case of sUmiug to death did, accottliug 
to local telting. actually take place in the Bocebe di Cattaro about the year lT7ti. 
and as this is but forty years before his own birth, the tale is probably true, but 
it bt pecnliarly brutal. A youth and a jprl were betrothed by their parent^;. Owing 
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to various thp wedding was post[>orLed* The girl wat then found to be 

pregnant, and the whole village tmid it^s howaur ws blackened, and insiatod on 
cuUjng 0 enoncil nf iUKvti Men to deeidc what should be done. The youth in vain 
offered tO marry the (dri i*t oner and take her aw'ay i but this did not satisfy the 
demand of the village Utr pmibhnient. Tlie priest, who fnmiod* ex nffieio^ part of 
the eciumiiJ, was told t<i aacertajn the lawK He, liaving no iitlier btwk, looked in 
che Bilde, and decbrei^ that the punishment vrm stoning. He, however, iK^ed 
for mercyp and that the trnnple ;ihonlii lie driven oift of the district and 

forbidden to return. The jiopiiLieE. however, jumped at the idea of the '^accuraed 
rtt.onc ” heap, and lairied Imth thp poor ercatirrcs under a hail of fonritig their 

purents—if they wiahinl to be eoa^ideroef honnurable—to add to the heap. 

The village am lienee to whom 1 read this thought it verr nii]TUtt+ but probably 
true I added to that, |H^rliap& it aaveri bloodshed in the long Rin, as there would 
hjive boen a blotjii-feud between the families of the youth aiul Tnahlen^ and nmny 
men might hare betUk shot. Tlie girl's family would Itave had to wipe out the fflain 
*5n its honour with hlt>cnL 

Among the Noiili Albanian tribes, who still have local laws and courta^ 1 loumi 
that the woman in such oases waa rarely if eviT punished. She woh regartled a^ 
not reaptmsiblf? and as the property of her family, who took vengeanos for damaged 
goods. 

\uk reconis a curious case of a woman who jimrried a second time, her husband 
having left her nine yeatiss ago and she and all the neighbour believing him to I>p 
dead. She married, too, with the entire approva! of her parents-in-Law, with whom 
she w^as living, jUter a year of marriago the finit husband tnmfsd up and olaTmed 
her, A council wa^ called to decide the case. It was decided that no blame nttaobad 
to the woman, but that as she belonged to her first husband she mn^ return lo 
him. The poor wortum pleaded that she was expecting a child by her second husband. 

court therefore decided that she was to remain in his hortsc till the child wai 
bom, and then to leave Iilb cliiJd with him nnd rotum to the first man, which decision, 
says Vpk, was carried ouL 

Vuk gives another curious izmtriiuoniul decisjon in u case which, he says, occiirredi 
in the latter lull I of th*s eighteenth century - He gives only the mitLils of the parties, 
or jiamea whlch^ he says, arc not fhe right ones, so prp,siimably the fatajLieu w&m 
Weil knowTi. 

A well-to-do man of Peiusto in the JBocche di Cattaro^ Vuk's own birthplace, 
had a eon. one VltEko. the sole snrvivor of four. The father was therefore very 
aimous to arrange a marriage for him ns soon as possible, in order that the family 
might not die out. Vitzko fiatlv rofiisofl, saying that he would many no one but 
the wile of Kapetan the owiLEr ol a sman trading; veasel. The Dalmatian 

coast is a very squally and dangeroua one^ aud as the Ka|>elaa had been absent a 
ronsidemble time and there waa nu newa of hiin- the couple were waiting only to hear 
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Ue wa5 iiafely drowned Ln order get mj^rriod. The Intlier in viiin ^omuru^tIBted, 
jind Lken home came the galEant Kaj^etan with a pocketful of ijiuncy. [jiical gosaip, 
of coiLTSP, ftt once infonned him of hi^ wife"* flirtiitipn, iind he mtilied out in u towering 
rage in search of Vitzko. Tfc waa Simda_\% and Vitikci wa.n m church. The Kapetan 
awaited him at tiie duor, iiccui+ed him^ and e<tdliiig on him to defend himfidf, at once 
drew biH sword anti attacked. Vitzto too drew hb rtwoid fa s^traight. jdmrt sw^octl, 
culled a haiid.z]iar. was in tibo£^3da3''s alway?^ carried thrust through the aactli in frontJ. 
Tliey dew at each other, and hacked ho furiously that in a inonieni the kcklcaH 
Kupetaii fell fJeiak and Vltzko fcJl very' m^ercly wfiaudMi. Thi' iiien of the Kapetan's 
bratatvu ikished in to finish li^ff Vitzko, Vitakn’a bra tat vu msliiHi to hi® defence^ and 
a gemerat fight took placPn Two ull each side were severely ivound^ifl. and ihen, 
other members of the congregation coining out of chiinch. and helonping presumably 
to other bTa^^^^7vnH, mterveiied and se[Kimtf?d them with diflicidty. The headman 
<jf Perasto and the heads of the chief houKcs then made them swear a trace for two 
riinntihs. and uidenNl rhat at t he eipimtioii of I hat time a eoimcit was to be callcil 
in order that peace might be maintajiLCrL in the dUmVi. 

Uo decision could he made tilJ it wto known whether would survive. 

Meanwhile the Ka|>ctaa^B brethren hnried Mni, and rlMuunced his wife as his inTirdnrer. 
Her mother-in-law tirovp her from the house, uiid ahe fled In her |Mirents. 

Vitzko recoTcretl from bis vioundt and the (iofxl Men met in council at the 
appointed time. It eonsistad of all the lieada of houses in Pei'csto except the twi^ 
that wore in blood, They^ iw^jity-fcwo in numlwr, diTidefl that the dead head of 
Kapetan Yoko was to be held equivalent to the wcninrl of Vitzku and for the wounds 
irf his two relatives; and for the attack on hb honour, because the Kapetan hod 
forced a fight on him without waiting to investigate the case, the court, having 
made enquiries, was of opimon that the Imnour of Kapelan had not suHcred, and 
that the affair had not gone farther than words. 

They decreed, however, that in no case was Vitzku to marry the Kapetan'ii 
widow, but that within a year^ at the outside, he was to select any maiden he plea^ 
and marry her. Should he mftiHe he was to be expelled from Ferssto, and his property 
l>e forfeited to the church, 

'Fbey decreed furtiie£ that at Vitako'a niarriage he munt summon twu cousins 
of the deceaseil Ka]>etan to be respectively godfather at the marriage and to the 
first child I and that, fiirther» Vitiko im to swear biood-hmfhochood with them (pofirii- 
and give theiu the usual gilts (often of great value, aud iucludiiig many 
ombroidexed gonneJitfi ami especially ornamental socks). 

That the widow of the Kapetan had acted like long-haired, Eiliort-witt&l 
wuuian^^ by talking of marriage before knowing if she were a wkiowp but had not^ in 
foot, blackened the KapetWs honour, find in under that there shall not be further 
iiuarrel over the death of the Kapctaii, hk brethren and bis widow's brethren aie 
to meet nesrt Sunday and kiss one another before the priest, and try to arrange 
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I>etwa«ii tlmraselv*^ tJiat tho Rapctw's widow uhall return t4> his ImuBa that str 
may tiike care of her ohildrcn, bnt they leave this to the deoUion of the two familio^. 

These decrees, say^ Vut, were carried out, Vitzfco married at once, but of 
what happened to tie unluoky widow there is no record. 

My fludieMe consideTed that it was quite right not to allow the marriage of 
Vitzko and the widow, and agreed with the verdict entirely* 

The following, which Vuk calls Slaying without ill-wilh'^ is judged more in 
accoTdance with our notions. 

It occurred at Foboft m the Bucche di Cattaro hi 182U, Hade Nikulina, a 
wolhto-do and respcct-ecl man of Fobor, had a large Jiiiuiher of bees, ThiJEe in the 
Balkans arc kept in tree-slumps. Honey is largely used for makuig meacL Rad£'s 
hecs nil died mjErteriousIy, and he did not know how to replace them. His awom- 
brother^ Malish Yovitchin from Montenegro^ visited him and said that there wa^ 
only one way it could be done. He must buy one bee-^t/H;k, have a i^oad given 
hiriu and steal a third ' only so wunld the bees stay, Rad^ bought a bec-3toct 
from his auut^ and got his brother to give him one : hut he woti an honest nuiD. 
and was wattled almut the stealing. Finallv he decided to strcol a bee-atoek from 
Ilia neighbour^ Yovash, who hxwi a great many, and that he would either return it 
or pay Yovaah at the end of the year. 

He explained this to his sou Nikotii and hia nephew lliyu^ and they went at 
night to Yovash^a bee-yard. Bade kept watch while the boys weufc bn Iliya ran 
iuit with a bee-etock, and. they were uU running hciTue when Ynvosh's dog gave the 
utarua. Out came Yovash anj] Ills enits, of course with gimts in their hands. They 
shouted Stop I and getting nn answer, bred. Puur Bade dropiied dovru dead. 

Etad^’s brethTca next day denotiticed Yovash as blood-guUtyp and demanded a 
dead head of Yovash^a houise, Y^ovauh regretted having kilted so worthy a man, aofl 
explained what had happened. Tluving challengeJEl the thieves and receiving no 
answer be had dred. He was uut therefore guilty rif wUful rilaying. 

The headmen of the district nuide the two brutstvoti swear l-nice for a moadi. 
and then summoned a cooiicii of twenty-four chotien headinen, who met before the 
church. The contending parties appeared hefiire them, and after hearing the evidence 
the council judged as lollawfi 

“ Let it be knovrn that we. headmen chos^en Imm among the householders of 
Fobur, have met in order to make peace between the bratstvo of Nikola Radovti 
and that of Yovash. Miyatov, who are at blood about the death of Rad^ Efitolin*>* 
We ore of upmion that the deceased Bade has always liver] and ai'^tcd honourably* 
Wc therefore recogmae that Kad6 did not go as a common l:hief, but because he 
lielievfd ji necesaaiy to atjcal the third beo-atock^ and that he m^out tir pay aftk^r 
ft year. We find that Bad^i was wiong not to reply w'hcn ho was challenged, and ihiiB 
to throw away hia life for a thing of no value. 

We therefore judge that Yovooh did not wilfully alav hiiiu hut unfortanatol 
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3Jdd timt tJierefoTt! Yovanh doesi not owe- &. head to Rfldc"» family ^ but, admitting 
that it was fated that Rad^ diould di^, oAd tluit when hJi^ hour ha?, mme no man 
can escape death, yet m the eye^ of God and m£La it ia not ri^ht thixt a man’ll head 
.ihonM bo lo 2 ?t fora hee-fltock. Therefore, m order that peace ami friendship thht 
be mado between the two bratetvos, we jiid^e that Yovsah fdiall fwiy all the funeral 
cjcpcnaes, and that on thr next font of the A?=veiiFiion of the Virgin lie shall receive 
N'ikola Rodov at his hoiisr aud shal) give bin) thr o wet godlathcrhoods (ahaJI be 
godfather ivt the baptism nf three children of the bratstvo), and shall swear also 
three blood-brotherhoods and give the usual gifts. Thus do we judge, and set our 
signatures to 

1 enijiilreil how it sxaa that so large a supply n! imbaptized infants waa available, 
and was told that in thrw days it was eiuitomary to poBt|>one baptifun till one of 
these occasion}^ tnnii?d up. As god fatherhood was, and is, reckoned as a blood 
relationship, liapii»m was often postponed not only in imler to he ready for the 
settling of a possible ijuiirrel but also sometimes in order to find n powerful relation. 

The above are sample of u local court. 

It happened i^oiuetime.^ that the local court could not agree, for their decision 
had to be ituaimnoiis; or ehe that they agreed but the contendiiig partLcs refused 
to accept their decision. In that event the nsso taken to Cettinye and laid 
before the ruling Prince and his Bcnators, and this ivas the Huai court of ftpjHnflL 

Vnk Vrchevitch gives a case whinh otTUrred while he wm serretary to Prince 
Danilo In l&li3. 

It wa^ that €\i a deadly qiiarre] between two cciiisina whcim Vtik calls Stanko 
and Yokash^ the sons of two brothers. Xikoia and Golub, w^ho lived in the Crmnjfjca 
nahia. Tlie two boys were very fond of one another, and riLseparable comrnde-s till 
tliey were ijlxleen years old. w hen, as wns citstomary, they were given weapons and 
reckoned aa tuen. They then hod a <|iiaiTel about a girt, and though they made 
it up there was thenceforth considerable Jealousy between them. 

In January^ 1803, the Turks attackeil Montenegro. Theire wasaevero hghting i 
Stanko and Yokash took part in it. Both rushed together to cut ofl the head of 
a wounded Turk, Tokosh reached him fiuit, and seized tlie wretched Turk by the 
pigtail. Stanlco rushed up and seised the Turk by the throat. Each youth yelled 
to the other, " Let go I The bead is mine !But Yokash knew he had a right 
to it os he first had grabbed the pigtail. Neitiicr would give way. Yokash drew 
hia knife and accidentally wounded his cousin uu the band. 8tanko at once tried 
to kill him, but the other men of the tribe pievmted him. Yokosfigot the bead. 

Statiko furfous. both at losing the Turk’a head and at the wound on his 
nwn hand, ajn:l ^twotc vengeance. The feud between the two cousins became eo 
violent that the kapetan of the district woa appeali^ to by their parents. His 
efforts at peacemaking failed entirely, so to prevent bloodshed and a family feud 
he sent the parties to Cettinye, together with a letter explaining the circumstancea. 
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Brought boiof 0 the Prince, each boy &tiJJ Mmintained that the head waa hits, Y okaah 
gaid hfi had firet seized the Turk by the pigtail. Stanbo declared that it waa he 
that had wounded the mati, aud he had a right to take the head. He did not ao 
much mind about cutting it off himself, but that in htmonr Ynhaah ^hoald have 
given it to him when cut off. 

The Prince broke off their explanations by ordering them tro kite one another 
and go home quietly, and added. " Look here, ii you don't behave yutiiKelvea Fll 
have the two of you tricsed up to the gun before the and give you eacli 

twenty-ffve lanhes below the belt.” 

When Stanko heard this, he threw himiHsif at the Pruu-Ott feet, and piuyf^l 
him by heaven and earth and the three saiata^ of Montenegro to allow t hem to fight, 
a duel and e»o settle the matter. 

The Piince asked Yokash what he thought of this. He replied that he wil^ 
willing either to kiaa and make frimida or to fight it ont if Stanko wifdied. The 
Prince gave them till the next day to consider the matter- 

Next day Stanko was as sot on fighting aa ever* The Prince deeidad, therefore, 
they should fight, though the boys^ parents ami many of the senators were op|K>sed 
to a duel between ^mrh no&r relatives. The fight took plaoi; before the Pnnce and 
senators and Yuk himself. It was fought with band^bUirs^ the short heavy Monte¬ 
negrin sword. AYhen all wua ready their patonta made n final appeal to thenii, but 
in vain* Eoch then hacked at the othen wnd bofb were very severely wounded. 
8tsnko choppeil thruiigh YokaahV left eutkr bone, and Yokasli sliced Stanko Ut the 
right side, and cut through three of his ribs. Both were a long while recoveriiD^r 
(tom their w'uundH, and were attended tn by Dr. llitchkovitch, under whose son. 
rxldly enough, i worked in Montenegro for a little while during ihe first Balkan War. 

Whoa the two youths had ivcovered they went with their parents before the 
l^ince and asked his forgiveness, and kiasod one another before hiTti and bis spnatrOTe^, 
and went back home singing happily. 

This ov^tom of appealing to the Prince has almost ditsJ out. A hnmy cast*, 
however* wm decided by the pien^t King of Montenegro while 1 was in the ixvuntrk'. 

A girl was betrothed. Her young man morried Homeone else suddenly* In 
former days this would have ineant a blood-fend betwccii him and thegn-Tp people. 
In this caao the girl took the law into her own hands. Bearing of the faithless one's 
mtentions, on the even of the marriage she hurried to the place with a can of petfen 
Icum. waited till night, poured the petroleum on the thatched roof of the hut in 
which were the newly wedded couple, and set Brc to it. They escaped with their 
lives, but the hat was hurct out and the bride's dower chest with it. The hridr- 
grnom at once demanded the oireat of bb jilted betrothed. The Kingt however. 

i 8 Ih FviAT qI (i^e.. Vladika Pcliir I Ritroriicli 

Rt. Vwfil cJ t>atrog. \ Bl9liq|N whii fled ifain Turkish per&wiutioii icte tlw 
fit, Stci&D of Pipprri. I mountaiiu*. Refuted miraale worferr*. 
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disDUSiBed the case, ^^yiDg tlmt the yoimg mm had ordy hiiUHC^If to tha^ for what 
had happened. I f^w the girl, a titiapping creature^ who ssroii ^Uubed from head 
to foot with maaiire which she was carryso £ cannut- say whether or not she 
was attractive in appearance. My guide was of opinLoa that after thiH violent 
display of what she was capable of when roused, it was improhabb that she woulii 
ever get anyone to marry her^ though he adnutted that as a lieas^ of burden she 
seemed effictent. 

Before pnasmg on to another subjecl^ I would meJition that w^hen Aufilria wjih 
L isked by Europe to occupy Bosnia and the Herzegovma in 1878. the Austriaiia 
found that the Court of the Good Men was managing ail local uihiinf, and that the 
people did nut at all understand other law. The Austrians therefore very sensibly , 
whenever a complicat<^ locial coae uruse which they were unable to resolve^ called 
a comicil of Good Men, who always |mt matters straight^ I was told in l&Olr that 
reoouTsc to the Good Men was still had aotueliimes. 

In two of the cases 1 have quoted there m mentiuji of rlie pigtail. Throagluuil 
South Slav lauds tiU quite recent times the perchiu or pigtail was univeraally wni 7 i 
both by Christian and Muslem. The rest of tbc head was shavf^n and the long look 
plaited. Many of the portraits of Serbian beroes of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ahow it, and in many parts of Busniu it is still worn by the Homan Catholir 
peasanto. It is nsiiallv collod up and hidden under the head wra[>, but in chureh, 
when the head is uncovered, you may see long pigtails hanging down, and giving a 
ChinEBe appeamnee to the congregation. At funerals, until about it was 

customary for the near male TelatiTes of a deceodod man to cut off their pigt 4 ih: 
and throw them into his gruvo. One great use of the pigtail I have been to!il^ 
was to iiarry home keads by* The Bouth Slavs, and cspecnally the Montenegrins, 
had a passion for head-taking, ejccelled by head-hunters in no fjart of the W'orld. 
Wo have record of the taking of huge numbers. In the by Veliki Voyvf>da 

MirkOf the father of the present King of Monrenegro. He pmblished a numbei' on 
the wara of 1350-GO, They ore devoid of any literary niorit, but detail exactly 
the methods of the head-hunters of Europe* 

Thus in 1857 after a local frontier fight : Then the Muntenfgrins seized twelv^> 
horses and all the Turks* dotbing and weapons» and with the Turks* hcnads set on 
poles, back they went to the vdlago of Markovina. and before the white hnuse nf 
the Serdar they left eleven heads j but the head of Betekko they carried to Cettinye, 
and set it on the tower above the manasteiy where a Euany kuve l>een set before 
and many more skaJl be, God willing ! *' Each man was used to bring in the heads 
he iiad taken, and they were all counted after the battle. They used, so 1 have 
bean told, to He them together by the pigtails and sling them round their nocks. 
They always stripped tke dead and took the garments and weapons, which were 
divided by the gcuoralg, each man being given a share. 

One example from a song ot 1862, the Fight with Selim Pasha, will oervei “ Then 
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they began to couDt TutkiHh headb^, and found one thoiiiinnd tiix huodfed^ am) aiming 
them Selim FiiHha’^s head^ and Miff> Dedo\'itch earned 8 «Iihi Fo^haV heodi ojtd 
threw tt dawn before the Voy^'^oda. And Milyan began to the. brsoty, fie 

diarcd the garmejitii nud bead-dre^H. he shored the .mddle hoiBe? and the gUtbering 
weapona ; and he chose out twelve swotiLH, mid sent tbein to the Prince at Cettiitye ” 
(Le, the present Kin^). 

Head-cutting wan nut practised hi the Lairt war, but nose-cutting waa substituted, 
noses being uiore portable. This disgtksfcing prootice conaist^ in eutting oH the nose 
right' through the nasal bone» and shearing away the whole npper Up with it. The 
Trophy ia then earned by the moustache. The extro hj^mpirbage thus caused u^uat!}' 
hnishea off an alrtuiily wounded uian ; but 1 saw nine poor WTc:tcb^^ 5 ---pri 3 OIlElT 0 — 
who had survived this treatment. Xoses were collected too from the dead* Voyvoda 
Mirkn expressly tells iiH in a poem that the Turks had to cany awaj" their dead 
iiniekly to prevent the Herbs taking their bends. 

Nose-cutting appears to have been a very old Serb custom. In tbe laws miidi^ 
by the great Tsar Stefan Dushan in 1^9 ive find that a married woman gddty of 
lihertinage shall have her nose and eorji cut off. 

Wlien I waiA first in .Montenegro i was told that there was a woman still living 
near Poilgorit^ whrifie nose had been cut off by her bnsband^ who suspected her of 
infidebty^ and at the Serb village of Vrttkaj near the shore of Lake Scutari, I have 
Iteujtl of more than ime eoac. The French CommL Degr&ndj recorded one about 
JRSKk in this ease the husband continued living with his wife, 1 ejqires»cd surprise 
lo my guide, whu vvaj^ a qidiv. uneducated niountain iTit>t!Siaaii^ and he cheerfully 
said that now it would be all right : she would be so hideous there was no fear of 
licr finding any other num Us carry np with. He sang mo a long balbid^ which he 
called 11 ** love song,” m which the hero, Milosh of Drobnyak, marries a maiden by 
fighting anntliiT man for her and killing him, ahe praferring the other man. She 
left SDlnab Later for a thiid man ; but Miloah pursued her,, killed the other man , and 
chopped her in four pieces, and put them on the cross-roadfi to warn other wumeii 
to bcimve pcojieriy. My guide SBid that unfortunately the Kii^ did not allow thk 
nowadays, hut that he thought that it would be a gcjod thing, aa the morelii of 
Mniitene^in wooien were becoiulng very bax in consequence of the number of men 
who bad emigratLyl to America. 

A atill luoTO hideoue pmusbrnent is described in the ballad of GmitsE^ faithless 
wife. Gmiti:, son of Novak, was a edebrated bri^nd of the fifteenth eentiiiy* A 
series of balloda tellfl boiv h^ captured a wife who was betrothed to a iUrcek; how 
she betrayed him to three Turks, who took him priBoner ’ how he effected his escape, 
killed the sleeping Turks, and sewing his unlucky wife, stripfiud her and bound her 
in soft cotton on which he poured oil and Bpirit. lie then buried her to the waist. 
La the gtoimd and tiet fire to her. ** And ChiMe Gniitjs/" saya the song, " sat and 
drank cold wine, and his wife Tinted him m a torch.*" 
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Thi^i! are hut a few Bamples of iLhe xuasb of information that k to bi^ found in 
the tales and ballads of the South SJavB. There are also a number of fabloa moro 
or lesa kumo^us about both men and anJmale. 

The old Se^b custom of exogamy k iHuitmtod in almod; all the ballade of the 
weddingB of Barb heroes. Kearly every one begins t " When So-and-so wedded he 
sought a wife fmm afar/' We see, too, how the vrife k usually ohissen in order to 
make a strong dliance with her family, 

Of examples of blood-feucU we find enough and too many. Eeferencesi ako 
to early mythology* the belief that the Sorbs are related to the falcon; the Faidea, 
or Viliia of the mountainas and their tricks. The Virgin Mary ia called Fiery Mary, 
and h believed to he the hurler of lightuiug. 

Of brigandage, too^ we can find mneh^ ^^od accounts of the everyday life of the 
people, what they ate and drank and wore. There is^ in fact^ far too much for one 
paper. 1 wiU only say hdefiy that the traditional tales form a complete cinemato¬ 
graph of Slav life, and recommend them to your notice. 
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THE MENEIK& OF MADAGASCAR. 


A. L. Lkwig. 

In dcBling with this sobject I mmt, in ihe firet place, say that 1 have ao pcisouaj 
kaowicfige of Madagaacar, aoi* of anything nor anyone connected with it. The 
details I am about to bring before you are mostly taken from two articles by M. F. M. 
Barth^re. of Tananarive, Madagascar, published in the Rnlletins of the Socidte 
Prebistorique Franfaise for 19J6 (pp. 58 and 517), but, as these are not much read in 
this country, it baa seemed to me that the facte and the infertme® to be drawn f«an 
them are of Bofficient intercst and importance to justify their being retailed here, 

even at iwoond^band. 

There are, In that part of Madagascar known as the plateau oI Emyme, or Imcrina, 
nmiicroua menhirs, which, however, are ocE no great antiquity ; according to tradition 
the first of them to be set up were for the commemoration of successes m war; after- 
wanb the ptectice was eitcnded to signalizing the foundation of new villages by 
the kin", then the nobiUtT began to erect stones as thank-ofleiingj to the king for 
favoam'’coafer«d by him'uimn them, and finally the people at large devoted them 
to the cult of the dead by placing a standing istona at the head of their tombs. From 
heing merely commemorative of some particubr act or occurrence these stonea Jinve 
become sacred objects and instruments of a entt which ia practised even at the pr^ent 
lime, specially bv women desiring children, or an easy delivery during child-birth, 
and who, having'mbbed the atone with grease, rub themselves against it. When 
men or women desire the curing of an illness, or success in some undertaking, 
tbev throw fine gravel at the greasy part of the stone, and, if It sticks there, hope for 
succeaa. of they tty to throw a stone eo that it lodges on the narrow top of the menhir, 
if after *hk their wishes are gratified they bestow another coat of grease tm the atone. 

As 1 have already said, these particular monbim are comparatively modern, the 
oldeet of them (Eg. 1, A) having been set up in the Bbcteenth century by RaJambo, who 
19 Mill to have been king of the Hovus from 1575 to 1510, or thercaboute, to com¬ 
memorate the capture of a village from another Idag; Ralambo stood by it to thank 
the chief of the village who bad betrayed it to him, and who placed the anteUet atone 
by the aide of it, in token of euhmission to and confidence in bia new lord ; after 
that the village was removed by the inhabitants to a more convenient eituation. 
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%id anotber stone (b) was aet up hy the king then reigning in commemoration of 
the new foundation. It will be observed that tb^e ston^ lire not onlj the oldest, 
but the smallest, of those deacribed bj M. Barth^te, being only 21 fc«t high. 
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K’lO. 1.—DFTUiriU 0» irBNJllSS tOAOXO FUllV FROtOaBAPUa UT S. 

.4iiatii«r stoDo (n) was set up by anatber long in tb« seventeenth caotuty to 
peepetoate the teneiiihTsnce of his eoiuimticm; on which occasion ho sacrifeed at 
the foot of the menhir sctod oion for the people, one of a specially maTbed kind for 
the nobility, ami another of a notable description for the royal fa mi ly, and he also 
iiLStltuted a maikefe on the spot. 

The first of the kings who aepired to the govonmient of the whole of Madagascar 
set up a very peculiarly shaped stone (o), saying that the higher part was for him ^ 
the lower part for the people, but that they were nnited in the same block because ho 
did not wish them to separate themselves from him. This is considered a very 
aacrod stone, and animals are sacrified there, and their blood sprinkled on both 
parts of the top of it. The aprinkling of blood on etonra was also found by Ckilonet 
Forbes Leslie to be practised in India | this might be taken to show some direct 
connection between the two localities, but I do not think it doe* so ; the idea of 
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Bacrifidng amTnals or birds at placta inarkMl hy sp^cuil stones might qiiiteji eU 
bo evo]T«3 mrtejwnilriidy. and the farther idea of gmcaring the iitcmefl with the bli«*l 

of the fnu'rifitiea would follow quite natoraily. 

Neat the aatnc village (Ivato) are two other stones (r and a). Ih Barthfre thititfl 
that the ahiipe of one of them (t) must have some [woullar sigmlicotioii, but lise 
not been able to discover it ; thk stone, however, is never oiled, that lionmrr being 
reserved for the other stone (fj). which is lOU luotres further north. 

These menhirs arc all thin slabs, and. out of nine, the orientation of which !s 
given, the browi sides of Bve face nearly east and west, those of two about north-west 
and south-east, of one north and south, and of another aorthieast and south-wtst. 
There are aome menhirs of a kind which may only be erected by kinfip and princes 
of tho blood-royal; these bear in relief figures of a feinak breast (n ami e), and are 
genemlly pkoed by the side of a tomb. Of one of these {d} M. Barth^re says 

work is 30 good that it ia clear that if the aoulptor had desired to carve the whole 
human figure he could very wdl have done so, but that he obviously wished o^y to 
repreaant’the breasts ; this stone is traditionally attributed to Queen lUmotabc, at 
about tho beginning of hhe eighteenth century, and tho workmanship tends to confirm 
the traditioD. This point about the workmanahip ia important, because, at tret 
sight these stones remind us of the rude neoUthic carvings found in Fmoce, which 
appear to represent a female figure, and in some of which the breasts are the prmcipal 
feature. In Sardinia, also, a line of small standing atones has heeu noted, some 
membera of which have breasts carved upon them and others have not ; about ihe 
object or origin of these nothing is known, but ihc French stones have been thought 

to repreaent a gmldeaa, 

Aocardiug to the old natives consulteti by M. Barths, the underlymg idea of the 
Madagascar stone breasts la quite different: they are merely a symbol. Milk, the 
food of the newly-born, supports their life and health, and. as tho infant requiiM 
health and succour iiom the breast ol its mother, no the adult at the foot iAl 
menhir demands protection and aasistsjiee from his ancestor. A simple rubbing 
of tho hand on tho atone breasts is sufficient on occaksiona of no great necessity , 
but if the request bo of greater importance, the applicant must apply bis lips to the 

hrossi and appear to draw nourishinent from it. 

The fact that these stens with breaete may only be venerated by membere of 
the family of the dead, who are always of royal or noble blood, esauses more ^wer 
to be atiiihuted to them than to the ordinary menhire, which are at the service of 
the peoplfe in general; but tho latter, deairing to follow the example of theix superiors, 
seek and make us« of stonea which happen to have natural prutubmancca resembling 
brenats. The best specimen of these nntumlly fotmed stones is supported on. two 
otheiB, and has eighteen of twenty breasts of different slsefi on its under aide . these 
and the upper lace of the stone are all kept well greased, and pniaers-by, after applying 
the gnase, throw little pebbles into a deep and nartow hole betweEm the supporting 
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The- cult of these natuml stcuies, beLag prja^tised hy the people iit krge, stiH 
flourishes^ but that of the artificially bteaiated ones has nearly died outh becau-se the 
only ffljnil inft entitled to them nre almost extinct. 

With regard to some other menhirSi forming alignments on the tops of eextaiii 
monntalnSp the belief in that they cosamenioratQ the deaths of army offlcoi? of a 
ccrt*iij rnnk, or the boundaries of territories as settled by the kings of Emyrna after 
fortunate campaigns. Concerning the&e^ hewevert hlf- Bibree iVhi’vrnfiurf in 
MoilagasCfiT, p. llS) saya : "Other noticeable objects, when tfavolling about the 
centra] provinceSj are tall stones of rough undressed gramte, from S to 12 feet high, 
callcfl VdinMhff^ or male atones* which have been erected in memory of soiiie bygone 
worthy* or of siome notable event* now forgottenj and which often emwn the top of 
prominent; hills. They are also Rometimes memorials of those who went away to the 
war^ of olden times, and who never returned to their homca^ In these cases a aq[imre 
of small stones—at Icn^t three sides of ono—is fonned as part of the memorial, ae a 
kind of pseudo-tomb; these little enclosures are from 8 to feet square. Some 
have snpposwl from the name of these memoriak that we have here a relic of phallic 
worr^bip*” 

According to M. Barthcrc, the long aides of the oblong houses of the Hovas before 
the French occupation were alwap aet north and south, with a door and window at 
the west; the north-east corner was consecrated to the ancestors, and the north was 
the moat honnurahle side of the hearth. Mr. Sibree {p, 95) points mit that this 
arrangement of the house cimhlecj it to answer the purpose of a sundial to some extent, 
certain peritxla of the day being diatinguiahed by the part of the house or Its contents 
lit up by the sun from time to time. 

Dr, Batidouin, commenting upon this part of M, Barthere^a communication, 
says that Mmlagascar is in the soiith€!iTi hemispbere, the north there corresponds^ 
fr^im a rdigiuiis point of view, with the south in neolithic France, which proves that 
be was right in insisting that the mid-day sun in the first instance played a rery 
conaidemhle role, which during the last 9000 years has gradually been forgotten in 
Europe, but kept up in Madagascar, where the neolithic period lasted at least as 
lately as our Middle Age; in his view the traditinus connecting these stones with the 
Dova kings are of no value: the stones arc of difTcrent and distant pOTiods* as shown 
by their different boaringST nud are only statues of the sun already anthropomorphised. 
Although I think it right to state Dr. Batidnuin's views, 1 may say that as regards 
the age of th<se particular monuments I do not agree with them ; M. Barth^re ia 
Uvifig in MndagosoLf and has been at great paios to get ail the infoinmtion about the 
Stones that can be got from the few old men who have preserved the traditions of 
their villages, which are entirely forgotten by the modem Hovas. It doea not scan 
to me likely that stones so small as the oldest of those d^cribed by M. Bairth^e 
would have b^en preserved for a much greater period than that oasigned to them 
by him. 
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There are in my opinion tvto pdntd of particular mtcrest about these menhirs- 
Kratly, although the epecial feature of the breasted stones so closely rMemblfc 
that of some of the French scnlptnres thnt at firet fl^ht anyone would soy that there 
must hava been some connectiou between them, a oonsideratioii of thosa jarta of 
the French carrioga which do not mdst on the Madagascar atones ehowa that the 
Iwsfll motivea of the two are entirely different^ and that they have been developed 
quite independently. Secondly, assiuniog the dates and cireimifitaneea assigned to 
the stones by M. Barthere to be even approximately correct, they present to na the 
entire history of the birth, Ufe, and d eath of a colt connected with them, beginning 
with the Betting up by a hln g of an insignificant looking slab os a mere memoriB], 
its becoming an object of respect, and then of veneration and even of sacrifice, and 
having snipematBial powers attributed to it ; this being followed by the setting np 
of other and larger stoneu by the people, and by the gradual falling into diatiae of 
some of the amallor etonefl, becaoBo of the dying out of tie families to which they 
belonged, and of the neglect and loss of the traditionB conceming them, and all this 
within three or four centimes, and apparently untouched by any oateide influence. 
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Thia hAfl struck me aa beiiig a noteworthy and sugeestiYe lesson as to what may ImTe 
happened m other places with regard to some of the mde stone montioienlia. 

The atones we have been dealing with so far appear to belong to the HotwSj 
the dominant tribe. Another tribe, the Betaileo, acenrirlLiig to Mr. Sihree^ acts up 
wooden posts with a bind of shelf on which are placed the sknUs of oxen killed at a 
funeral feast (T'ig. 2. *?) i ^ more modem erection ie a well-shaped standing atone ^ 
with a l^t iron frame round the top, to which are fastened iron horns in place of the 
genuine articles (d). Another tribe visited by Mr. Sibree—the Tanalas—had no 
tombs, but buried their dead in a conunun pit; the only sign he saw of aniHihing like 
religions ofe^ervances m their country was an upright stakes with a number of bamboos 
arranged round it, forming n cone-shaped erection, in front of which several stones 
wore &xod at which heads of cattle and fowls were thrown as expiatory ofEcringB, 
and ehfldxea and other bleB{3ing3 were prayed for; he alflo saw in that country a 
long flat iityone, supported by several J^inEtller onea, forming a sort of altar Used for 
sinijlar offerings. 

Another form of megalithic work waa seen by Mr. Sibree at some of the older 
villages. In one riaae a round stone about 10 feet in diameter was used us a gate^ 
being roiled by levering to dope or open the entrance (a). In unotheT case lie saw^ 
a gateway with stones from ten to twelve feet high;, and mcgalithic stairs leading up to 
it (e) ; tbifi does not Heem to have had a rolling stone, so it might just as well be at 
Ci rimapoijiid on Dartmoafr as lu Madagascar ; it may indeed have been constructed 
bv the Vazimba, an ejarlier neolithic people^ whose spcjir-points arc said to have 
been made of bakc 3 d clay, and who were conqiiercd by the Hovaa, who had iron 
weapans. In Madagascar, then, as well as in Britain and e! 5 iewhere, w'eflnd megalithic 
building used in different locaUiies and by different tribes in quite difierent 
wavs "t these gatewava tire Just as mcgalitliic aa Stonehenge or Avebury^ It ia not 
the constraction of dolmens or drules only that constitutes nacgalithic building, it 
is the II &0 of lars^ stones withont cementing materia]^ and without regard to the 
manner or object of their and this might aud probably did occut indcpmdcntly 
in many different places, for whenever and wherever men took to piling stones 
trOgethfTT to form a shelter or defence they would find, sonnet or later, that the largeat 
stoncy^ they cduhl contrive to move and set up were the most useful and pernionent; 
but of course the meams of transportarion and erection would not be equal in all 
localitfes, nor would the ingenuity necessary to make use of them alwavB be forth* 
coming in equal nieoBure in all places and at all times, so that differences in develop¬ 
ment wonld oecLti natumlly. 

The intrEjductioii of mortar or cement waa, f think, the first great step from 
mi&gitlithic to moilem aiehit-ecture. and that might possibly have Driginateil in one 
place only, ami spread therefrom ui various dlrcctioELE. Is there, for itistaiiee, any 
evidence of its eibo in Great Britam before the Homan occupation ; or of its use in 
Ireland until. after the retireniEnt of the Romati power from Britain^ a number of 
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refugees Jud been driven ftom it to the sister ifiilflnil by tlm advent of Teutoalc 
"Knltnt” 

I do not know of any finch evidenoe. 

aihim the above fjaper was read before the Institute two long and important 
articles on the “Religion of the Malagnchcfi,** by kIM. A, and G. Grandidier, have 
appeared in L’Anthropotope. Tanuaiy-April and May-Jime, 1917, from which it 
that religions sites, custonts, and oerommiica vary greatly in difiomnt pacta 
of the island. The foUowiog am points of special interestA low stone tabic on 
four pillats, to receive offerings and sociifices, snei aa is set up in a bouse in the 
northeast comer sacred to the aneestois, may also be fbnnd in the ofien air m all 
parts of the island except imerina. In the north of Mwlagaacoj a circle of stones 
wlicre are offered iis found in the centres of the viUaj^. Stones are only 

set up in the north-cast and centre of the island ; a king having been inaugurated 
at one of tbm, his succdssoh wouhl he maugurated at the same, and it would 
ukimatoly Be said that they reigned by the grace of the stone. In the north and 
east of tho jHlanfl, mcnhifB, five and fliJ metrra high, commemorate the illnstrious 
or wealthy dead, or on event impartant to eome Jamily j there the people deposit 
ofleringi for the manea of their ancestoTS, and pray to them on aerioiis occasiona, 
bat if their piayerfi are not giaittcd they reproach the stone ami beat it ; the stoncfl, 
however, are not divinities, but merely permanent and durable witneescfl of eventa 
mto Tp aritig to the nation, or to n (atnily. 


> a.D. 402. "* and A«a besieged a tenm cailsd An(ln5de.«at«, and ilaw all its in- 
babiUttU, both n-mdl and great, teaviiig not a lin^ oeiil olive.’* StUlverd'i Cyanide, Bohn's 
edition. The town in (joeetioa wnidil appear to hnve b«ft Andsdda or Pevenoey. 
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Januofy 1917. 
Annual Gezieral Meeting- (See p- I.) 


FAruijry 27ih, 1917 , 

OrfinflTv Meetizkg. Professor A KEiTii, Past PresideiLt, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were nead and confimed^ 

The election of the Rev* T. H. I>&rlow as an Onlinary Fellow of the Institute 
was annonooL'd. 

Major A. J* O'Bbizh;, C.I.Ei^ read a paper on ^*The Crimrnal in the Weatem 
Punjab;' 

The paper wa^ duMmaged by Professor Krith. Miub M. E. DchhaMp Mrs, 3 c?oresby 
Routlkdge, Mr. Seftok Jokes, and Mr. M. S. Lehoh. 

The beat thanks of the meeting were oniivcwd to Major O'Baizrf for hb 
ihtereating papcr^ and the luatitute ^Joumed till March i3th. 


March Uth, 1917 . 

Ordinary Meeting (Joint Meeting with the Prahbtonc Society of East Anglia). 

The afternoon prognimme was proTided by the Prehistoiic Society of East 
Anglia, when the following paper? were nead — 

Dr- A. E. Peake, Presidential Addtesis. 

Mr. 'Reqtnali* Smith, “ Plateau Bepoaita and Implemetita;" 

Mt, Jh Reip Moik, The Position of Prfihktoric Reaeaich in England.'* 

Numerous RpeciinenB were exhibited, and some slides and map9 were shown* 

At the ev enin g meeting. Sir C, Heecuxeu ReaUp President of the Inatituie, gave 
an address on Some Prehistoric Queatiemfi.^ 

Mr. A L, Lewis read a paper on "The Menhirs of Madagascar/^ illoatrated 
with lant^em slides. 

The paper waa discufii&ed by the PnESEDEiNTr who thanked Hr, Lewis in the 
naroe of the meeting for his interestizLg paper. 

Mr. H. N, Hawabd showed slides and Bpecimens bearing upon the origin of 
FOstHMsarinate ffinte. Tbe paper wa$ dbctissed by Mr. Kenkakd^ Mr. W* B. Peau, 
and the PaKBinENT. 

The thanks of the meeting were conveyed to Mr. HAWAfin for his interesting 
demoostraiioa. 

The Imditnte then adjonmed tmtil March 27th, 
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Mix^dlanea. 


March 37(A. 19IT. 

Oniinaiy Meeting. Sir C. liEHci/Lsa Reaij, Presidents in the ctaii. 

The minutea of the last meeting were read ami confirmed. 

The elcctioD of the Re’T. J. R. Fell m an Ordinary Fellow of the Institute wap 

announced. , ti i- ± 

Miss M. E. Dintnur read a paper on “ South Slav Cuatoma and Beliefa, ns 

illustrated in old BeUladfi and in Tales by Serb aiitliora.” 

The paper was diaensaed hy the Phesidebjt, Sir HEiinir Howoktu, Major 
O’Bmbn, Mr. LoKowoRTn Daiebs, Mr. Seetoj.’ Joseh, ond Miss OtmaAsi replied. 

On the motion of the Peksident the lieffrty and grateful thanla of the meeting 
were given to Mljw Duehau for her instmetivu and fasrinating paper and for the 
eiiubition of her ejiceHent water-colour pictures. 

The Institute then adjourned till May 1st. 

May 191 T. 

Ordinary Meeting. Mr. A. L, Lewie, on the motion of Dr, Guj) 3 TOse, in the 
clmir. 

The minutes af tlie last meeting were read and canfitmed. 

The election oI the foliowing an Ordinarj FeUows tif the Institiite 
aanoiiD€^d: Captaiii R- Stnctlaiid CliolmeJejt Gr- C. Wood-Jonfi&j Miss M, 
Murphy, Mr. H. D. Skiiiui!!-. ^ 

J- Behi Moift read his paper “ On Some Human and Animal Boriied, Flint 
ImplexEien-t^s etc., dbooTTired in Two Ancient Occupatien-LcvelH in a Bmall Valley 

neat Ipswich.” .. . 

The paper was iHnetmted by TiumGrous specimens and lantern iUuBtTationfi. # 
The paper was dbeussed by Mr, Reginalu SidtHj Mr. Bthiy, Mr» PiLaKYN^ 
Mid Mta Lewis, and Mr. Hsm Mom repbeHi 

The hearty tbEUikB of the meeting were conveyed to Mr. Reid Mom for his 
important paper, and the Institiite udioumed until May 22nd. 

May 22nd, 1917, 

Ordinaiy Meeting. Sir C. Hescuuis Bead, President, in the ciiaix* 

The minuies of the la^t jneeting wien?^ read and cionfinned. 

Capt^ F* R. Baetos read Itb paj^r on ^ Tattooing in South*Eaatem New 
Guinea," Uluetrated by lantern flKdea. 

The paper wafi diacusiAed by Dr. Ssuoif aNi. Mr. H. S- Ray,, I)t„ Haery CahtheIiL, 
Mr. ScoitESBY RouTLKiinK^ tmd the pEtaiDEKT. Captain Eahton answered 
nnineTous qnestiojia. 

The hearty thank? o( the meeting were accorded, to Captain Baston for hb 
interesting paper, and the Institute ad journed until June 5tb. 

JunF Bth^ 1917, 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir C. HKrtciTLi^ Read, Presideiit, in the chair. 

. The TuJnntes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Profeasor W. M. F* Pitthie read hi? paper on "" link? of North and Sontb." 

The paper was discussed by Mr. P j^aiee , Mr* A. L- LewiSj and the Pkestdext, 
and Professor Petiue replifd. 

The best thanks of tlie meeiiDg were accorded t* Piofesiair Petbib for his very 
intemsURg and suggestive address. 

The Institute then ad journed until the Atitumn. 


MiacdiAnea, 
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iVoPOTier 20tAi 1917. 

Oidiiuuy Meeting. C. Hebotlbs Beai>, Fteddctit, in the chair. 

The miimtee of the last meeting were read aad confimied. 

The election of the folbwing as Ordinary Felln’WB of the Inatittite was annmmced: 
Mr. E. S. Beolni Betts and Miss Margaret Lyle. 

Miss M. A. MmuiAT read Lct paper on “ Witch Sacrifipes," 

The paper waa disenased by Mr. CiUVBTH Bust? , Dr. IT^rr y OampdelR) Mr. 
Shfton Jones, JEss Wehsteb, Dr. SKUoMAif, Mr. Grant Beiown, Ijcntenant 
Hamblt, and the pREfliDENT, and Mies Mueiut, in replying, anawered nnmertniB 
quesGons. 

The best thanks of the meeting were acooidcd to Misa Muarav for hni Ysiy 
interesting paper. 
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AmliEoIogy^ Coronation DurlHLr Loan 
ExhibitiDn, 1911, 42; Xotes on the j 
TOL. SLTII, ( S 


Anefeut Geography of Gandliitra, 84; 
Tribei and Cftfltoa of the Central 
Pnuvincee, 13. 

|>an<Ne4 : E. Afdean, 412 4f 6^. ; Liiiian, 
3T4 ; MasarwA^ 55; Monde* 102 1 
(leeneo, dance* Central Amorica, 120. 
niW Dancea and Cflremoniejs. 

Daneea and Coremouiee, Ami) and Swa¬ 
hili, K, SkcnOi 413 : Chajna dance, 
4 15 ; nircinnciaiou foiut^ 415 ; oymbala, 
Arab, 414; Daiiclara dance, 418; 
flniinB, Am1>p 4 13 If, ; esoraimiip 430 ff 
guitar^ Arak ilfi; homa as dnnns, 
419; Kiuanda diirtee, 414 ; Kindiinba, 
419; Kinyego danc^e; 419; Ki-nyasa 
' dance, 118; ^idema daneei 419 ; medi- 
Dine danoe^ 430 If.; medidiie-mstiix 
Swahili, 430; Mwariba daOLe, 417; 
M waeha ckneo, 417 ^ pepo Qin or deidl)* 
fixorciHiu of 430 ff ; llorha dance^ 413; 
reed inatninLentp 4l 4 ; Shangwi dance, 
415; Shebwaiil (iunefl, 412^ Shurha 
iL'ince, 414 ; iwort] dance [Itafhab 412 : 
tambourine, 416; ZomiJ dance, 415. 

Darfur loom, 131. 

DanuiKiafi Thfonft social aiid^ 81. 

Deatk : Dublin dustomep 159; Lifn 
cuetOTUftp 387; origin ofj Lifnen folk¬ 
tale, 377 qIso EurkL 

Dead: epirits of^ Tr&briand Is., 76 : Zulu 
cult of, 95* 121; sm also Burial. 

Ofiihi of Ijxtn A>- 

fiihiiifm of Atitiquities^ Coi maium JlMr6€j;f- 
191L 42. 

Dennett, H. IL i My Yomba Alplmlict 
(rrtwiiwf), 03* 

DenniAr T. d*: Grimimar of the ]1 k> 
Language 126. 

DUloctSi Iho, 163 ; sag also LingnbticM,, 

Digging etick (/ Eija) of Silasarwas, 49. 

Diuka Songs 3^- 

Mopfofirap/tklrodpj;s &f . Jwtfralian 
113. 

Dlaeasss; Benama magif foFp 103 ; 
Diiann epirits of, 153 If; Ja|Hmese 
oharma for, 2; Lifu, 3Tl; Maearwa, 
51. 

Divitintion: Bubuu, 154 ff, ; Lihau^ 
396; Zulu, 96 (141), 
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Dixon, IL B,: Dccanio Mythology {re- 
ne-terd)^ 127. 

rWirniiTi^ Bev. S. S.: Tlini Tati BiiJEhcaon 
(Ma^rwas) artd their Lnt!gn.a^e^ 3T 
ei jif'Ap Ser aim 2^1&ciidrw}ka, 

iMttnAvf Snm^ IS3- 

Dreatns, Li fturn Idlief in^ 39G. 

TMnhing cJuaboULB, LiiiiaH, 377. 

Dmmfi, Arab, 413 If. 

Thi Caillaiidi F* IL : Btirgundiim 8witzer- 

UmLiao- 

Ibi 4 :kworth,, W, L- B t Kotos ou hiiniLn 
bouea from IpiwieH valley deposits, 
389. 

Du^^jutSt Lifix, 2fi3. 

Duodecimal Syitem m Eturimi Langimge, 

4- 

Diirliarzit M. Edith ^ Same South SUv 
Cii^nu Be shown in SerbiAn Balliils 
and by SorbtAti Aathora, 433 d 

iKiflim loom, 323. 

ItiiHim, Omng, beliefs and coiitoiiiB, 
I. H. K, E?itTie, 15I : buTiaijara, 153 r 
Cfrtondar td t^bu daysj 155 ; ceremoniCHH, 
I32j obaniLS di&ea^ loO; 

de^atb onstoms, 133; diBeaHc spritEi, 

15|j; divination^ 154^ 157, 158 j 

barveafc oeremorikeos J52j. marriage 
eujtouis, ns me eboosing^ 15?^ 

ri«-eoiil| 152 \ aacrificefi, rke-enlture, 

133. 


li 

Eiu'-bnringf Llfii* 254. 

EiitUr'Si im&a, 138. 

Eulb-ovoii tn Lifn, 260. 

Eaet Anglia^ autOk^xan of Stone Age 
cnlturea, 3flT, 

Kdge-Partington, ■!* t H&wniiaa Si^icd- 
hooh SinkerB and Sling Stonea, 87^ 

Egypt: iVrahs ofj 3^5; Vffptk 61; 
loom, 132; myfAj mwf 38 : 

wei tombs of jl/fir* 48. 

Elophnnt hoiica, T\mT IpBudch.^ 379. 

Fmodona, expreeaion of, Lifiip 253. 

Eoaothropuat«? Piloiomi. 

Equua, apoeie« and typea, 58Q. 


Ennaloii of Ipswich vaUoy* 374. 
Ethnological: Society, Srat meeting of, 
13 } Survey^ 25. 

Evans, t. H. K+t Notes on siyme BcHofa 
iiTid Cuftoina of the Orang Dllhiiin of 
Britlab North Borneo, 15 E Srtr 

Duflufi, 

ETointJou of tlin EoaLr^x^adtiate im¬ 
plement fruRi the Primitivo Kentian 
Flatesi] Implomcnta, 31^ 

Ewart, Cosaar^ report □□ horse borii^ from 
fpwieb Valle}' dopoidta, 37 
Exogamy, Serbian^ 447 » 

ExordarBr Arab and SwohUj, 420 fT. 


R 

Facial nieainireinadts, ^ Craniologj^ 
Family life ; Lifu, 354 ; Majstirwa, 47^ 
fmkmi, m tbr^ 40. 

Frdimt Bffok of FaMfvr^, 25» 

Finger Gripe on Mint impLernenta^ 65- 
Finland, Magic Bitiia], 116. 

Fire : making of, Lifn, 300 j Maearwa, 
4S; eiigin of, Lifnnn tradition, 379. 
Fiwhixkg, Lifu, 262. 

Fitiroy, Admiral^ 17. 

Flint impkmEnta: desert East of Suas 
Canal IB; Eai^t AngBa, 65; 
Monaterian, Anrignaidan, from near 
Jpewieh, 367 d ser/n ttlse* Stone Age^ 
Stone Implemented 
FoIk^UtJimU in JJijkdn 129^ 

Felk-lorfi: jinhattii proverba^ 9 : Dioka 
SDugi, 34 i draj/ui of 
123; Finbind, il6; lattk^ 122; 
KoresAJif Britkh Ooiumbin, 131 ; 
Lifunn, 377; Mendcj lQ2j Fukiinji^ 
85 ; ^iWwiflKJ pWtfrfiS, 99; Serbian, 
435. atnif Magie, Mjthnlogy, 
Folk-taJea: Maaar wji^ 7 4 cf ^*'r/. 

Foqte, R B., Catalogue Eaioonn^ of the 
Foote ColleetioJi of Indian PrvhJw- 
tone and Protohutoric Antiquilieu 
{rt.pimed}. 

Foneher, A., notee cm tile Ancient 
Geography of GandMrjt (reviniwOi 84 
F^merary Figure (Bongo). 87 
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G. 

Gallji exorciHEn^ 421 E 
(lamEjc Maori *Mr«qghta," 7. 

OaTuIMrtL^ nndfni ffcogra/^hf/ oj, 
Garden-^ltorej set SorticultTire. 
Geq^Qgy ; Pitadni lakndBrfi, 00 ; see 
aLio Eelatioinsbipa^ 

GtK^grGLphicaJ Diffueioii of Kava and 
Betel, 77. 

Gcographj^: indent, f>/ Gat^lMTQ, 64; 
LojcJtf Ifl., 341- 

GofliM^iail Suree}\ Bepartminl u/ Mims, 
Ilffmrt 13&. 

Giram people, Papim, 132. 

Glacial graTflb Stone Age. 
fJlasimihjtry Lake 137. 

iTlwiary; Ibo words, ISO: Liioant 
Maaarwa, 86 ff, ; J*tf Liognisdcfl. 
iftifJ, mpmmi oj ^.Aun^i, 9. 

Gogodara {Kabm or Girara)* Pnpna, 
132. 

GrOodaaU, History of cho Fatnily as a 
Social and Edncational Lnadcution 
07. 

Gniud-Tcasola, Lifn, 35D, 

CfOTemmont, in Lifu, 290. 

Orammart Lifot 3^1 t Sesarwa, &G. 
Omreh of Kad 40. 

Gravers, fiint. 40o. 
tiraves, Burial. 

<4rocnwicli AtoU^ People and Cnatotns, 

130. 

Greeting;, mode^ of, 1 dfu, 376. 
Giiiiteinaia! UeRtr&i Amerimn AifxAfrdoffift 
8 ; IklatianBMps Lo, 119. 

Guitar (^naTidaX Arab, 410- 

H. 

H. S. H, r^RJL of; Eonaefle Textiles, 
124 ^ FoftCival Boole of Saliabnry, 25 j 
Journal of Negro Histqty, 60 ; Pf«^ 
historic Man and Hxb Story^ 10 i 
Social Progress and tbc tianrinmn 
Theory, 81 j Village mid Town Life 
in C hiiiji^ 36. 

HjibitadQiiB ! Oogodaro, 132 ; Greenwieb 
.Itoll^ 130 (13&) ; rifUt 2&6; Masanva, 
46 ; oneuLadunof, in afladsgascar, 151. 


Haddon, A. C. t Note on the Gogodara, 
Kabirip or Gimni, Fapiiap 132; note 
on wooden tmmpets in New Guinea, 
56 ; T^- of M.y Siberian Yoar^ 24. 
Hair drt3esLng^ K. Amencan Indian^ 3. 
Rsn-tlandp K S., r^rs, of; Hnmm of Savage 
Peoples, 123 \ Hawaiian Legends of 
Volcanoes^ 62; Mythology of ail 
Ernies, VoL IX, Oceania, 127; Beat- 
days, IQO; Russian Folk-taleii, 66; 
Tale of the Axmameiit of Ignr, 85. 
Harvest eemmnniei^ f>uffiio, 

Haveineyer, L.^ Urania of Savage Peo|i]os 
123, 

llawah; Upends o/ 62 ; squid- 

hook sinken^ and sling-atuueH, 57« 

Head fonn, m Craniology. 

Head-KnnterSp Soutb Slav, 445. 

HediUe or beald, ^ Loomo^ 

Hedley, Ch.^rles: Transport of ibe Coco¬ 
nut across the Pacilir Ocean, 6. 
HiLdburgh, Wr L. z Note on a Magical 
Cumlive Practice at fkinares, 103 i 
Home Japanese Chami a connected with 
the making of clothing; 17; the 
Ih'roctirig of Consciooi Agents iti some 
Japanese “Imitation” Magical Proc- 
dees^ 2; ref. &f Tt^e Magic of Jow^b 
and Charms, 49. 

Hindu Mamoge Cir^txims, Ancient Boyal, 
31 d seq. 

Hipporion, 330, 

History:: Lc^yalty Is,, 342 ; of the 

971 ScylAiasM nnjl fhetks^ lOS; 
5u«/i/r owi AUwi, 62; Jitrfry, 14. 
Hohley, C. W*: Note to paper on Arab 
and Swahili dances and cereraomea 
434- 

Hodgkin^ Dr. TbnmuSf IB et seq, 

Hoes^ Kaga, 74. 

Honours Couforrod on Fellows, 5. 

Hnrns beaten with sticks, iVrab, 419^ 
norseo, Plektocene^ 37 D C 
Horticulture i Gogodara, 132; Lifu, 
2G2, 

Hofspitality, Liiiiau, 276. 

H<3wley, J. F. T Ihe Beotbub or Bed 
Indifiiiip the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
Newfoundland (vArihrBrf)* 12. 







HitUicka, AJec t Tranapacific MlgTAtioBiT 

19. 

HubbarcL A-J., Neolitlli^rDew-^Kl^ld^l wid 
CattJft’iyftya 72. 

IIughe«i T. McKeimy: Notes on the 
F<;n1aDcb s Dflscrfption of th^e 
fihippert Man hy A. Mscaliaier (re- 
viewed)^ 40: The Gravels of Eaat 
Aiigba 4Q. 

: Urjpardi, 22; sarjifiGMi Ibo. 

m 

Pnmart and aiiini&l holies^ hint iitt- 
pkmeDiAr ctc.+ from neat Ipw'b^ 
J, Eeid Moir^ 3fi7 d seg*; ulso 
Stone Age. 

Humanlj^hapod Wood, Cromer Forest 

Bcdll?. 

Huntj E. H.t IlydeTflhRd Ciiircii(r<wrj:^5i/)p 
107. 

Hunt^ Jamea, IS el 

H^mter, Annie G.t Memorial of the 
Indjans o£ Tepetinoztoc to the King 

of Spain^ 101. 

Hunting : Lifn^ 2fi2 ; Masarwi, 44* 
Hutton, 4h B., Rndiiniintacj Grammai^ of 
the hkjma Naga Languagt^ with Vocah^ 
ulary (fmav?6d}j 133. 

ButloXi T, Ht iBp 

Huxley Lectureahip foimded, til. 

Ht/iicnihiul Oain^ 107* 

Hygieno, Lifuan, 271* 


I. 

Iban loomsp 

Ibo : Cfifimwiiiri 136; loom, 114; i*iee 
afsa Tho Burial Cmu^nis. 

Ito Burial Ctistom*, S, W, Thomoa, 1 60 s 
ancestor cult, 210 ; antmal lacrificcfii 
164 ff. ; Aiaba district, I8l ; Awka 
diatrictt 1^4 ; csmoe in coffin, 1&3; 
chief, burial of* 138; debtor, htnial of. 

Iflo; dialectfijbo, 163; glosaarj, 160; 
headman, burial of, ISO ff. j human 
sacrificft. 181, lS3, 1&4, 186, im; 
Indonesia and W. Afriqan burhiK 
cuBtoou^ 209 ; king or chief, hurial of* 

182, ISS; mummificatioftp 209; priest, | 
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burial of, 189; rciacftrnation, 310; 
second burial, 167 ff, mcanijig of, ^00 ; 
soul, theory of, 31L 
IgoTt o/p S&. 

Igorut lootn^ 333. 

Ilaniin loonit 337, 

Imitative Magic, -lapnn^ 2. 

Implements, w-f Flint Implementi^ Stone 
Implements, Technology^ 

India : Jfairs. 111; JrtlmdoijkiU fiiinfey, 
21, 52, 84; Cenimt Tnhit 

and Cask^, 13; magical curative prit?- 
ticeeat Benarc^lOS ; s^^l^^wBflt^o^hM, 
FTitid rL 

Indian PcpnJfdiM in tha TTniUd and 

26. 

Indi>-Jryan JloeKS. 91. 

Tndonesitt : and West Afriatu burial cii«- 
Lurus, SOU ; Kn^fia. 9B; looin*. .1:2 a. 
luliorittuLCti:, tiihum, 2^2. 

Innocflnt. G. F, : The DefTBlopmeiit oI 
Hritiah BiiiliiingCcmatnictiQti {rwnMfO. 
83. 

Tiia ..itiitg olid tbn Govtinuneut, 2S). 
Ipiviucbi bcniM Aud Rinta from noftr, >107 i 
tn ah^ Btona Ago. 

Tpawteb mail, 374, 375. 

IwUnd: the " Wildfire " and ttunriat'®. 

20 . 

lehogo loom, 11b. 


J. 

Japan: tihanna Kmnectud with making 
of elotbing, 17; magical practicaa, 2. 

Java: looma, 343; weave/agoog, 343- 

Jtwli (iTid th&rms, «/* 49 - 

.Tiedg (Diflka) fsonga, 34. 

Johnston, Sir H. H.. net#, o/.' -Wianti 
FroverliH, 9 ; Humnn Leopard^ 32. 

Jones, D. and Plaatje, 3. T., A 

Seclituuui Header (rtvhiuwd), 125. 

Jone^ F. Wood: Arboreal Man 

71; the Arboreal Descent of Man, 
89. 

Joyce, T. A, Central Amoricatiatid V, est 
Indian Arcbieology 8- 











Journal ; of thi? Amtlimpological Listiliite, 
1^1 If "12; of tlio EtfmoIogicrLl Society, 
15, 

Jiijn, ti^rpent, of KjiJEibari, 44- 

K. 

Kiibabidli of Siidaii, pbysIiiEil {Imraeters 

227. 

Kaz-Mn 124. 

Knlabiiri, CuremDEiial Paddl<^T 44, 

Kava and Betef, Q^gm|3lklL'al diHiifLioD, 

77. 

Knith, -\/i How can tbc Imrtitute hctit 
Hfcre the ueoila of AntlirDpoto^ f 
(PnyaiJeitiial Addn^), 12 ci 
Physical CharacterH of two I^tcaim 
iBlnuders. 68 \ report OQ ImniftTi and 
nninuLl bones from Ipewicb Talley 
deposits^ 3S6 j, iif : — ^^Ooufcribiitioti 
a] CoDOciinienti de ioe Abongenes de la 
Provincia do [mbabura, Kmador, 109 } 
GraTols of East Afigliai^ 40 ^ Tti flian 
[lOpuJotion in the TJ.B. and Alaaka, 
20; Men of the Old Stone Ago, 60 j 
Xotafi oa tha Ft*nlanil, 40p 

Kelatitan loom, !l4d. 

Katc^ad cti^tome and tnjthB, 131. 

King, Dt. Kichard, 13 ITh 

King, L. A Hiilory of Sumer and 
Aldud (rcru^^, 62. 

ECinsiupt w BcIatiDnsliip. 

iKipj of 49. 

Kuor, liolwrt, 17. 

Eonuia and Seearwa Vkonls ronipared, 

Koraim luom, 35^. 

Kukumkn: Notes qii^ 32 ; Eobgii^ tone 
and melody, 69. 

KnvU} G. F.* "ITie Magic of JeweU and 
ClumnH 49. 

Kw^i^j 14. 

Knr^fi^ 134. 

Kwitta loom, 142 tf. 


L, 

Jjt Htefa a JWi^^ha 28. 

Laiirl tennre, Lifnant 292. 


Lanc-Fojt, 13, 

Lan^m^ famifies of ^/rieo^ 11 j 

Lingnietloa. 

Laugnage, People iimh of Lif^r Loyalty 
Is., S. Bay, 239 ; »» aho Lif u. 

I^atham, R. G., 17. 

Lftwe : 1 Jfiiftzt, 292 ^ Montonogrin 

customs, 435,. 

Lapp^ m Finland. 

L&yani, N* F* : Finger Grips, 66, 

Legomta, aa Mythology. 

Leite de Yaseoucellofli T)c Campolide a 
Mo! ruse 73. 

Leong, -I- Kh and L. K. Tao^ Village and 
Town Life id China (rciuued), 36. 

22 . 

l^yimtc, 35* 

Lewis, A. L. ; Menhirs of MadagiLEeur, 
44S ef Hyderab^ Caim-^, 

107* 

Libysn Arabs, 

Lifu^ Loyalty lalaiids^ People and 
luDguagoof, S. K. Bay, 239 : adiectlves^ 
302 I ndverba, 306 ; of ter^leatb, 388 ; 
animala, natnon of ^ 267 ; aiitbm|K>inetzyt 
246 ; arithmetic, 269 j Astronomy, 264 ; 
Wkets, 259; Inbliqgnipliy^ 318 1 
birds customs^ 285; burialp 288 j 
calendar, 364 j cBaulbalUitn 2611 
canoes. 263 j: ehiofa, 2&0; chiefs' 
language, 391 ; clothings 255; colour 
vMon. 250; coinpas#t points oL 269; 
conjunctions, SOTs ; craniometry, 247 i 
currency^ 271 ; eorsesv 297 ; dnnees, 
374 1 ticath cuotoma, 2B7 ; diseases, 
371 j diTinatiOit, 296; dreamSp 396; 
dritiktng etistuma, 277 ; emotjOTLs, es- 
pression of, 253; family life, 354 ^ 
making, 260 ; fishing, 263; folk taJci, 
377 ; food, 360; geography of Loyalty 
Ib,p 241 ; gourd veescis, 259} gOTom- 
ment, 290 ; grammar^ 301 ; houses, 256 ; 
hbrtory of Loyalty Is., 242 j horti- 
cultnr(jj 262; bcepitality, 276; 
hunting, 362; hygieiie, 271 ^ inherit¬ 
ance, 292; niteqeetion,^ 306; kinship^ 
260 ; kinship terms in tal, 2S2, in 
Nengoue, 283, in llTea, 2M; land 
tenure, 293 ; languages of the Loyalty 
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Inii-r, 

Iji^ 29S ; lawSi 292 ; niflgieT 1 
tiifliriage, 286 ; msaflureof lomsth, 271 ; 
inedidnc. 272 j tnmtal i'apflcity, 352; 
miH aioniijiea, 243; moralityt 293 ; 
inuaJcal inatminsiita, 273; nariiotic% 

261; natural phenomena,. nmneB for, 

268 r DoUDa, 301 ; huuictiiIb, 369 ; 
Oficupilions, 254: odours, riames of, 
a52 ; oniena, 296 ; orthop-aphj', 243 ; 
{aintius of hody, 254; petsoual 
oruitnieiilm 25fl ; physkol aallroixJogy, 

344 ; phyaioguouiyp 253 ; plants, naiiins 
of, 368 ; propoaitioriii, 306 j pninomis, 

303 ; puberty cUEtoms, 286 ; recording, 

271; roHgioii, 295; saCTud objeelA, 

297 ; islotations, 276 ; Masons, 264 ; 
aiguftlling, 37); scpcruatUTOl beings, 

395 ; Burgery, 2TS; taste naiiiEs,25J 
titim mfflsiinunent, 256 ; ttjols, 259 ; 
trade, 293; tropannijig, 273; tribes, 

289 ; verba 304 ; vocflbukrics, 308 ; 
warfare, 293 ; weapons, 263 ; widows, 
Ftitnamage of, 237 ; wimls, iiaihes for, 

268 . 

Ling Both, a, m B&lh, H. ling. 

Linguiatioa : Buiuni, 4; C^tis, 61; 
I>iiika songs, 34; Ureeawieh Atoll, 

130 ; Ibo, 126. 160; isdfwwainn, 08 ; 

{aiuffutiif /dtJiH'fes t>f Afrieth, 11 ; Lifii, 

301 ; ijfuJin ohiefs’ special language, 

291 ; MalayU voiatbukry, 78 ; 

Msnde, 102 ; Kukuruhtt, 32 ; Xiiwar- 

Btioo, 96 ; 5r«(i A'ojtt, 13^ : 

99, 125; Sesunru, 56; 
Shunt, 70 ; Sitrra Lwns, 80 1 SOto- 
toto-SiM mnMiida, 112 ; West Africa, 

69 ; IVHiia, 63. Set also Mitaarwas. 
r.mha of Sorti and Mouth, 104. 

London Anthropological Society, 23, 

Long. B. C. E., The “Wildfire’' and 
Marritgcfl Iwtwwn Person* of aiuiie 
Kanie, 20. 

Looms, fitucUfis in Priiaith'H, Part 11, 

H. Ling Roth, U3; African Inoms — 
Aheokiita, 135,140, J42,146 ; A'Fipa, 
128; Ashanti, 141, 144; Ba-HafiilNi, 

134 ; Banana, 124 ; Ba-Pindi, 1 IT ; 
Bedawin, 132 ; Calaliftr, 122; Uara- 
eroons, 119, U3; Congo, 117; ihtrfur. 


131; Egj'ptian, 132; Gambia, 143, 
147 ; Brt, 114; Ishogo, 116; Kwo-Iho, 
117; Kwittn, 142, 146 ; Madogasctir, 
13T, 134; (Mu-Nganja. 130 ji Me*litor- 
ratiuHti, 149; Munde, 142, 145; 

Nigerian, 137, 140 ; KyaMulund, 129; 
OpoltfJ, 139 j Sflhs.ni, 135 ; Siert* luflue. 
120, 142, 145, 147; tj-pos of luoms: 
hag-loonns, 122; ewton wcuving. 149; 
eotton loom, vertical, I 35 ; horizontal 
filed ht'fldle loom, i 27 ; harlBuhtBl 
niiiTOW'treadle loom, 144; mat loom, 
113; origin of loom, 126 ; pit treadle 
loom, 149. Ser- iilm below, 

J..ooins. Studies in PrimitiTe, Part Ul, N, 
Ling Both, 323; ludojiceijan looms ; 
Bali. 343; Bhotiyna. 330; Borneo; 
323 ; Bugis, 341 ; Caroline I*., 356 ; dis¬ 
tribution, 364 ;Diumn, 323 ; Ibau, 323 ; 
Igorot, 333 ; Ilatiiim, 337 ; da™, 343 ; 
iTafun wcftvirriii' gmtg, 343 ; Kohuituiv, 
345 ; Malay, 329, 344 ; Now Britain, 
358 ; Pahang, 347 ; rowl, evolution of, 
340 j ritual, weavers', 333, 344, 366 ; 
Rotuina, 364 | St. Mathias 1-, 359 ; 
,Sangir I., 335; Santa Crui, 354; 
Stewart 1., 354 : Strong's 1., 3o8; 
Sumatra, 329, 3.50. 

Loyalty Islande, iK* Liin. 

Lubbock, Sir iTohn, 18, 


M. 

McDoogsd], W,, An Inifoductioii to 
Social Psychology (j 

MnEliitchie, Pavid : Hod Indian 

Coiffiire, 3. 

Madagosear : ItKims, 127 tT. : megalltha, 
448 ; ift, 51- 

Magic : Aral) and Swahili, 420; fliinili'O 
pisctices at Benares, 103 ; Dusun, 151- 
Finns, U6 : Irish cure for ‘‘wildfinr,’’ 
20; Japanese, 2, 17; Lifiiaa, 296; 
Noil-driving, 2 (S): n/jetfAe uiuMuirwu, 
49; we oisti Bnrial, ILoligion, S[unts, 
Magnus, L. A. : Ritfainn Folk Tales 

(reri^O. **“* 

Armament of Igor, A-U. U8A{«n>a*dl, 
85. 
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Malay 32% 1. 

Makolm, Yicq-Adi»irftl Sir Chiulea* 14_ 

Maiiodi, exorcum at^ 420 ffr 

** Mac,”’ frepamticn from Joamal, 2-t. 

Man : and aruniiiL!, iirtgm Maearu^a 
folk-talo^ 7^ ; anriqiiity of, in W. Alrica, 
90 i iirhQreal^ 71 ; arboreal daaconl 
99 ; it/ ih6 Olil 60 ^ origin <jf, 

Liftian folk-tale, 2SO. 

Ma-Nganja loom, 130. 

Maori: Gaioo raseznbimg draughts playeil 
by the, 7; hei-tiki^ i06. 

Marett^ R, R : rw, af Theism md 
Hiuiutnisni (BaEluiiT}^ 39. 

Afarr, J. R • report ou deposits m valley 
Dear IpsiricLh^ 373. 

MitiTiagu ^ Ancient royal Hindu customa, 
31 it Halkan customi:, 440; 

between penons of the Bame immei and 
“wildfire;,” 2Q ; ceremoiiia], Bambra, 
76 j Duffiin cnatoma, 15^; I*ifiit 286: 
Masarwa^ 47^ 73 j Pmiiab, 46, 66 , 
97. 

Ma^i relatioiidliip aystenis, 46» 

Ma^rwas (Tati Busbnien) and their 
Language;, S. Doraai]. 37: arro^r-s, 

45 I buriid cuetoraSt i ciremnfijaion^ 

51 ; elutbing, 44 ; daitcea, 63 ; digging 
fltick* 40 ; diseaaee, 31 ; tliviatouE ul 
tribe, 3S ; family life, 47 ; fire-makings 

46 ; babltatintiBs 46 ; huntingt ^ ^ 
mATriago, 47* 79 ; mental ehmaeteras 
06 ; rnude-, 53; native names for 
xMoaarwas, 37 ; origin gf MaaarwaB aud 
of ihcir name, 41 ; ostricb egg veasolai 
461 personal omaiucntSt 44 : pbjdcd 
characters^ 43; poLSDDiiig of arrows. 
•13 j iMittery* IG ; reiigiun, 52 ; rock- 
paintings, 49; muoking, 43 ; atmres. 
46 ; songa, 53 ; tales and cusiom^^ T8 ; 
fcotemiEm, 53 ; traps ami pitfallsp 46 : 
weaponaT 45. The language, 56 ; 
adjectives, 64 j adverbs^ 70 ; alphabet, 
63 ; snimiils. nurnc^ of* 87 ^ clfclra^ fif >; 
compiinsons with BnsbiiiATj, 68, 73; 
with Koratta* 61 ; with Nanoftqua, 57 ; 
country, 64 : folk-ulet^ and tratielatioiiE, 
71- nouns, 63; prepasitions. 71 ^ 
prunouus, 65; rektioUEliip tiura^, H6 ; 


sentences, 71; syntax, 71 ; text>^ 71; 
rerlrtj, 6G ; VDcabokryi 88 ti 
Mat loondp vertiral, Africa^ 113- 
M^uro of lengthf Lifuan, 371. 

Medding, W. H. t trr^ of Tbe Beothiiks 
or Reef Indians, the Aborigirial In- 
halutiints of Newfoiindland (Howley),, 
12 . 

Medicinal magic ; Beruires. 103 : Swahili, 

430. 

Medicine, Lifitsji, 272, 

Modicine-meii, Swahdi, 420. 

MENiiterrantiaiik luom, 149, 

AlegnJiths : MudAgasrar, 44K ; IIumwj ami 

SHima, 134 (190). 

Melanesia, m Looms^ Xew Guinea, 
Oceania. 

Memorial of the Indian^ of Tepetlac^ti^u 
to the King of S|jain, lOl. 

Mende : dniK^e, 102 ; looma, 142 ff. 
Menhirs of MaJagaEcaf, A. L. Lowia, 
448 ; alignments, 451 ; ancM^tor. 
warship^ 454 ; auimai-sacrilicep 449 ; 
houses of Hovaap orientation of, 45! ; 
a^egaliths at graves, 448 Rl ; menhire, 
carved with hreajita, cuH of, 450. 

Mental capacity : of IJfuanSi 253 j of 
MaBarwos, 56, 

AfeEUGicgi J. Ah| ami Bainhiidge, F. A- ; 

B^entiaJs of Physiology (m-iftiwif ), 27. 
MesopotaniiM^ infliionca in Arabia^ 223- 
Mfiieico j Alemoriid of the Indiojifl of 
I TepetlaoEtM to the King of BfjAln, 
101. 

Migeod, F. W. O. : anti<iuit7 of man in 
W. Africa, 90; earlmet man (r/Eidit-rr/)^ 
136 ; Alende dftnce» 102 ; racial 
elcmenu in first siego nl Troy, 33; 
EUppo^efl duodecimal system in Ilunim 
language, 4. 

Migrations: transpacific* 19. 

Minaean inscription^^ 230. 

Minjifi^ E, H.p Siiythian* ami Greeks 

(rcrfrwftf), 100. 

Minmnsfiiisk rullurc, 134. 

Minutes of Annual Qeuenil Meetingp L 
Misdouariiea in Loyalty Mands, 215. 
Moir^ J. Reid i Evolution of mstro- 
cmiDato implements, 31; imnmuly- 
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almpdJ wood from tbe Uroni«r Foreat- 
bed, 117; oa some buntim aad snimaJ 
bonea. flint impIeniontBT diaeoverod 
in twu £Liic:j«nt occiipatioji-lovelH in a 
emaJl valley oear 367 

MontfmegrDt euistoiEia and laws, 435 1 
Morality^ Lifuaii^ 29^^ 

Mounijiig (iifltOTna^ Ibu. 

Mouis^orian ; implameiitA, 324, 39*5 0'. ; 
man, 3IS6- 

Muhammailaii Betrotha! Obsorvance^ in 
the Ptiojab^ Eoae^ H. A+, 45^ 66. 

Muhao loom^ 3bL 

MammifiiDfbtiai:], in West Alrica, 209* 
Mon-ay^ G. W* s Marriage Coremonial of 
the Barabrat 75. 

Murruyt M- A., r#ir* of,': Miacelhmeoui 
Coptic testB in tbo dialect of Upper 
Egypt, 61 ^ rock tombe of Meir, Part 
ni, 48. 

MiuJc: inistTTmiDota. Lifu, 2T3; Maaarwa, 

; tone and melody^ Knkuraku, 69 i 
tnunpetH, New QiimeaT 66, 56. Sec 
ftiTjiJ Dancer and Ceretnonief?, 

Mythology : X 06 ; UinandereT 

Papua, 65 ; 36 ; Europe, 104 j 

HamiU B3 ; 21 ■ Kereaan^ 

131 j Oreania^ 127; «e alsQ Folk¬ 
lore Beligiop. 

N. 

Nuga* hoes, AaKiin, 74; ScftJUt-N&gi^ 
133. 

Nail-driving trkagiCp 2 (5). 

Namaqun nnd Seiiarwa words coinpared, 
&7. 

Name ohooBiug, Duswi. 157^ 

Naodi BclatioTi 0 hip BTsteiDi^, 46. 

Narcotitfir 

Nasmytli, G., Social Progrese and the 
Darwinian Theory (rnwwerfb 81. 
Natural phoDomeoiv, Llfuan miuefl forp 

Ntfhmdbsi in Mad^^a^T, 51. 

Neanderthal tnanp rotopariaonB of bonoB 
with thews from \Tdlfly neftr Ipawich, 
m, 390. 

Aeyrii Jmrmd 50. 


Neolithic : arTovT-kefM.1, 4 ft S ; an^i 

72 

Netherlandfi New Guinea; Cancie Prow 
Omameiit^T 30- 

Kew Britain loom, 35S ffl 

New Guinea ; conch shell in Papun, 55 j 
(jogodara (Kabiri or GiTOrn)i 132; 
epfritB of the dcadp Ttobiiand Is., 76; 
wooden tmmpotB, Papfun, 66 . 

New Zealand ! Maon gainei 7 j hei-tikii 
105. 

Xewkiid, tl, O., Sierra Leone, Ite People, 
PtoiilnetH and Secret Societira 

110. 

Nigerian loonifl, 137p 140. 

Noolp R F. r w. A Naturahat in 

Madagaicarj 51. 

Norfolk nnd Stidblh, Bint too^ 65, 

Northern 35^1 66 . 

.None, sec Nasal. 

Noae-cuttingt BnJknn, 446. 

Notea on some Beliefs and Custonija of 
the Omng DueiULk of BritiFih North 
BomeOp L H. N. Emnap 151 ; iiko 

DtmiiD. 

Numeration, ace Oounting. 

Nuttall, T. E i The PilUiowia Skull, 59. 

Nyawdand iuain, 129* 

0. 

O'Brien, A*; r^. Folk Etcmnnta tn 
Uindn Cidtiura fSarkar), 122 . 

Occupationfl, Lifu* 254. 

OceaniA: CaiJW prow omemeotfl, Nethcr- 
iandft Now Guinea, 30 j diffusion of 
hA\ a mid betel, 77; Oiwowieh Atoll, 
people of, 130; Hawaiian fok/cftds of 
vaUm^iCl^^ 82; HawaiUn ftjiiid-hook 
etakera and ating irtonei, 5 7 : Malay t& 
Tocabularyi 78 ; klxtori hoi-tiki, 105 r 
mythoJegift 127; phyeknl elmmctera of 
Pit^irfi iabkndeTSj 88 ; tmnapacifi*' 
niigTDtiond^ 10 ; trEuiBjwrt of cocmiut, 
6 ; ^ Australift, Lihi, New 

Ginncfl. 

Odours, nnm m of, Lifii, 252. 

OiTeringat of broken n&edloa^ Japan, 17 

(27); «Sf aim Burn!, Sacriice, 
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Omens, liifn, U96. 

0|K}bo luuni, 1^9. 

Omng Dueiin^ belfern a-ndi 151. 

Origin of loom, 126, 

Orthograplij, Lifu, 243. 

Oiibom^ H. F.| Men of the: Old Stone 
Age 60- 

Oiitrich-ogg 46. 

OutriggLT canDu^t Lifti, 36^. 

P. 

Pacific Ocean jiud IslundB, ^ Oceania. 

Paddle^ ceremonial^ Kalahari^ 44. 

Pftdi, riw- 
Pahang loom. 347. 

Pamtiug of liodyj Lifu^ 254. 

Palj] 0 olitliit; Age - Gitvr 

23 t flitil implemeiitH, ctcL, from near 
fpswieh, 367 * ft a/ fA/ 01^ 

Siam 60 ; mit and Am 

dtAry, 10 ; Aff Physieal Anttfch | 

pobgy'. I 

Pal(Eotilkic mawy GO : 8tono ^\g0. 

Fapuhr Kow Orninan. 

Parkyn., K A. : m. of La Filuta a 
Benojan (Malaga) Eepagne, 28, 

Patrons, Elsio : .\ntelopa Cl»n io Kereean 
CustODie and Myth, 13 L 
Parsona, F. G., &/1 Arlioroal 71 j 

dloptograpliic tracings of AoitmllaEi 
Ahorigmal croDiAT 113- 
Paakc, tt. E, : undqnc hrnnze figure 
from S^ilcheater, 115 ; the racial Gifs' 
merits (.‘onini^nnad m the first oiegG «£ 

Tj^y, 58 ; rrjT.M. tf: XcoUthic dowpODcb 
and cattle72 ; tho GlaHtonbiny 
I.ake Village, Vols. I and H 137. 
people and Language of Lifu, Loyalty 
13., Sidney B. Kay, 239 ; aUa Lifo. 

Pepo (Baaliili jin or deril), exordam nf, 

420 ff 

Ferry, W. J. ^ m'. Social Psyciology, 

41. 

Personal ornomentji; Greenarich AtnlL^ 

130 Lift 4 25€ ; MaaarwBfi^ 4i. 

Petne* W. M, FKnderf : Liuka of Korth 
and South, 104 % rm. tf: A Uiatory of 
Sumer and Akkad, 62^ Collocitioii | 
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ToToitLoed^ Antiquity Prehiatoriqucf^ 
fie Minotissinfik^ 134 ; CcILoction Zi- 
uui^sailov au Mtisce MiEtonquo do Fiht 
lande A Uekingf ora. 1., L'Age du Bronze, 
86 ; log Tomplaa iuiMarg^OE dn la 
Nuhiet die Temple of Biiab, 37 ; 
m 3 ' this and legends of Babylonia and 
AEsyria, 106. 

Pliiiippinc Tm, liMnit 333. 

Phy^flical charactera t oI tho Arabs, C. G* 
S&ligumn^ 214 ; of two Piteaim 
LsJanders, A. Ecith, 88 ^ 
Crwiiology. Phy-iical Anthropology. 

I'hyeical .-inthropolQgy j arboreal deECent 
of man^ 89 ; arl^real min^ 71; 
iruii^n ennm^ 113 ; Burgundian 
Switzerland^ 120 ; Cfnirai /Vi/rtW^.»p 
13; 109; GogfyiamT 

132 ; Inda-Afytiii rati, 91 ; Lilu.^ 244 ; 
.Ma^rwoa, 43; Piltdnwn akull, 59,60 
(84); Pitcftirn IslandeTi^ 88 ; S^hippta 
niim, 40 ; Tabitioiif 68 ; nod 
Alofthk, 26 ; stf ofetf Ar&be, Craniologyj 
Slone Age. 

Physic^ooixiyj Lifunn, 253, 
f^stniials o/j 27. 

Pig-taila worn in tbo BaUukiLa, 445. 

Piltdown Sknll, 59, 00 (84), 

Ptahey Memorial Medal, 114. 

Pitcairn lislanders, PhyaicaJ Charocteis 
btiEiB of twoi, 68 . 

Float jo, S. T., SechnaTia Prnrerba {r^ 
99, 

Ploatje, Si. T., ami Jonefi, D„ A Sechiiana 
Eeoder (rffrifiiW), 125. 

Plait work, coiTtngE of, 104. 

Planter Lifuati, munea of, 268; Pala^ 
litlilc, 37 L 

Pleistocene ! 60 ; poniisa, 381; 

Stone Agis, Ston^ ImplGuifnits. 

Foisonmg of lurows by MaBarwas, 45 . 

Polygmay in Lifu, 287* 

Ponap^, ftAt Caroline b. 

Potleiy^ CrRkni 6 (17); 

Moaorwa, 46 ; of eaT« period in 
Belgiutu, 410 1 of Moustenan ago from 
ncarjpfiirick, 391^ 407. 

Prsun, Sir D, : Geographical DifliisiDn of 
Kara and Beteh 77* 







Prehutanc ArcluieoLogy, Aichiseologyi 
MegnJlthAf ^rtoao A^e, Stone Im- 
pleiDeQtH. 

pTfhutmit, Ahn md Hu 10. 

PreHjdQntiiil Addreas ; [low coji the 
Iniftitute beit the needs o! 

Anthropology! (A Eeith), 12. Sa& 
Anthropological InatitutCp history 
of. 

Priuttt, Ibo, burial of^ 18^. 

Priiihard, Dr* J, G., 14 Ay. 

Procoodinga of ih^ [ioyal Anthropological 
Tnadtnte for 1^17, 

Puberty friistoiiiat IdCLLim, 

Punjab^ MuhaiuTiiAdjLU Beti^thal Ob- 
Borvnncos. 45^ 6S, 

U. 

Kacia) Elementa oonetfmcfJ m First Siegn 
of Troy, 33, 58, 

lUttlos in religions ceromome*, Duaiiii, 
lo9* 

Rattray* R. S.* Ashanti FroverH the 
Primitive Ethic? of a Savage Poopk 
(rniweevi)* 9. 

Kay, Sidney H. t People and Language 
of Liiu, Loyalty la., 2S9 (woJjwLjfu) ;; 
People of Greenwich xVtoll* 130 ^ So- 
uiUed Mdayta vocabulaiy, 78 : fvk. 

Anthropr^ogical Report on Hierra 
Leone, 92 ; comparetivo vocabnUry of 
Sikolole-Silui-SiMbuDdji^ 112 ; Geo¬ 
logical Survey, Canada, Keporc 1016, 
ISS; Gratnnmr cf the Semar-Naga 
language, 133 : Intnoductiou to 
Indonesian linguiKtiiQs, 93 ; My 
Voruba alphabet, 63 1 iSoehuana 
provorba, 99 ; HpeeimeiM i.if languages 
from Skrra [,. 00110 ^ BO ; the latignage 
fanuilsa of Africa^ 11. 

Roa, A.P Catnlogno of the Prehiateric 
Antiqiritiw from AdicMnabnr ant] 
PoruinltJur {ffirkmdx, 47, 

ReaiL Sir C. Herculcrt i Siberian bronxes 
anil ChlfiBse jade. I ; oliituary luitlcea 
of Sir E. B. Tylor,^ 16 ; Worthing¬ 
ton Q. Smith, 129. 
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Eecord-ziLeLhiug^ Ljifuaii, 27 L 
Red Indian CkiifFure, 3. 

Hecdt oroLution of, 340. 

Ri^ed initttifDmJt, Afuhp 414. 

Reid, Ckmont (the labo) : report m root*' 
in Ipswieb ndJey depoaita^ 37 2- 
Ecinoarnation, Ibo balief^ 2I0p 
lielationahipa: Ancient OiuitenialaT ilQ ; 
Lifuaii, 260 C; Nflndi, Ma^l, flmi 
Tbonga, 46 i Masarwa* SB. 

I Eoligion : Africa^ Bongo, 07 ^ Aith, 
SwahUL 420 ; Duaum! of BumeOr 101 j. 
Efr^p^, 30; Europe, 104 1 Lifu, i 
Maearwa, 52; aacred megaliths, Maila^ 
gascar* 446; ^’icTru 92 ; S, 

Nigeria, 44; Theiamf 39; Tro^iriaDd 
la,, 76 t Zulu Lidt of the dea^i 95, 
12L iSVe alw Burial, Folk Loro, 
Marriage, Mythology. 

0 . in rrarf 

moraHij^f 100. 

Rice: eating rice aa idgii of marriage, 
IXifiiina, 139 ; ttsaping ccreiuany, 
BmfUn, 152. 

I Ritmd, waavara\ 383* 344, 3B6. 
Eobeiiuon* A. W. D., and Berry, R* 
Diopiographio Traoings of Xinety Au^ 
tralkn Abdriginal Crania 
113. 

Eock-paintinga of iMiisartv'as, 49. 
E&chdomhdof Aleif, 4B. 

Rcweoe, John, the Korthorii Bantu 
35. 

Rtiae* H. A. t Miihamnuulazi Betrotbal 
Obaorviinecs In the Puo|a[j, 45, 66 ^ 
Xntea on andout Royal Hindu marriagG 
cuHtama, 31. 

Roatro-caHnaio implomonta, evohitioit 
from primitive Keotian PJatoau tm- 
plemtiritit* 3L 

Etath, H. Ling^ Studies in I^riiititivi^^ 
Loom^ Part Q, tl3j Pari III. 

I w aim 

liotuma loom, 36-i. 

Routledge, "W* S, i *rho NortJjwrn Ihiiitup 
60. 

Royal Hindu marriage cufitoms* 31 d 
Riisaelh Rh V*, Tnlj«? and Gaitea of the 

1 Central Provincea 13^ 







KuBHint 86 ifolk4al6«^ B5 ; 

pnhiidf)fk 134 ^ Stfr aho 

iSiberitt. 

S, 

Salt«i;;;Ln imii:nptionJi, ^0. 

SftcriBcfM : aiiinuil* Ibo, 164 H j at loeiiliiTa, 
Madagaeciir^ 446 * riiaundture^ l>weiiJaB, 

163^ alfrveH, IbOj Ifli ff. J Zolq^ 9& 

(145). 

Sabara Inom* 135. 

Sahi^ryj FisHvtil itotil o/^ 26- 

SaJutationa, Lifuari^ 21 

St. JVUrtin'i PlACft, No. 4. IS. 1&, 2&, .40. 

St. Matbian 1. Loom, 359. 

Saugir 1. Iwni. 335. 

Santa Ciw loom* 354. 

SarkaTi 11. K., Folk Elfimont in Hindu 
Culture 123. 

Scott EUiot, G* PreiitatDtit Man htiil 
Hifl Stojy (i-CTtffUw/), 10. 

Scrapors : Mouatcmn* 399 ; AnrignaeiaUj 

;- 403 . 

SfjytbiAn ftiitic^DiticEv 1. 

Serbians and GlToks. E. H. Minnfl 
(frririiri/), 108. 

SooAous. LifuaD, 264 » 

Sechuiiiia: proverhx^ 98 i 135. 

Second burial t Ibo, 167^ mcanuig of^ 

209, 

SflCTflt Societies : Poro, 118 } iS'tfTTU 
110. 22, 

Section H* 21* 

S4[igmiui> Broudu Z. : The BeUtioi^bip 
SjateroB of tho Nandj* Masai* and 
ThDDga* 46. 

SeligmAii* C. G, ; Bongo ftpiertiry figure* 

67 ; canoo prow ornameutii, NetiiCT- 
liLDik New Guinuii, 30 } ptiysial 
izliaracterB of the Arabfi* 214 iw. 
of Essetitials of^Plijiiiolng>'j 37. 

ArTno-ATl^t Lmffuaffr, 133. 

Serbian ballads and by Serbian autbom, 
some South Shiv cuatonui aa shown in, M. 

Edith Durham, 435: blocMi-feiidfl* 436 ; 
ciutomary Uw, 435; Eiogamy, 4+X ; 
head-hundugi 445 ; marriage cuatenns, 

440; nMn-euttidg:^ 446 | stoning to 
death, 439 | wearing of pig-tails, 4+5. 
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Serpent juju, of XalalHiji, 44. 

Sosarwa^ ser MoBorwAs. 

Seton-Karr, Capt. H. W^: Flint 
Implements in the Desert East of the 
Sue^ Canal, 16. 

Shan 124. 

Shaii^, 70. 

Shaw, Bov, A. : dieng (Dinka) Songa, 

34, 

Shi^pm Mttnj 40. 

Shklovskj, I. W. : In Far NorLh-F.afit 
Siberia (f^rwwjrf), 7B* 

Siberia; Archtrolog^, 108; bronses, 1; 

in Far 79* 

Siberian IVtir* 24. 

Sibree •ht A NatiiraliBt tu S^ladaguacar 
61- 

Sierra liConc ; Anth'^^ogieal Fepori, 92 ^ 
loQUU, 120, 142 tr. ; Mende ^lances;, 
I03 ^ peajHet irrothuie nwi eaerri mdefirj^ 

UO, 

Sigualling* Liiii, 271. 

Sinafk'J^ Arabs. 

Sheatr W, W, E rer, of History of the 
Family, 97* 

SkenCt K. : Arab and Swahili Dances and 
CeremonieSk 413 if 

Skinner, H. D. : ilaori Hebitkl, 105- 
Skull fomi, m Craniology. 

Slav, South, nutom*. 435. 

SJoy , 34J . 

Sbng* Uitu 263. 

Sling SioncSk linwaiian, 57, 

Smith Hegirtaid ; report on pottorj from 
MouBterian lerol, near Ipewidii 40fi, 
Smith, Worthington Obituary Notiee 
of, 139- 

Sltiulriug amongat 40. 

SnaiBB, MasarwA, 46. 

Sodid Progtm awl ihe Ihrmitiati theiH-fff 

dl. 

SockU psyehoUiffy, 41. 

Sociology: African relaliouahip ayatema* 
46; Chin£L^ 38; Giiatenmla, US; 
hidarif 97 ; Jutikt^ 13 ; Kere- 

aan* 131;, laips and iifcotm/i/y, ICIO; 

in Aweric^ 50 ; ^bcioJ peyckA^y^ 
41 1 FjS and Jla^a^ 36 ; m also 
Marriage. 





Sol&maii I^ibnilA, So-called Miilftyta 
Voeabutsirji 76.^ 

Solntrcaii impletneii^ 394, 40S. 

Sooge, 

Sou]. Ibo theory of, 21 i. 

Spear-thrower, Lifut 563. 

Spflfiw Lewis, mytlw and Jtgonda of 
ancient Egypt (riiWiuw/). 38 i myths 
and le^uda of Babylonia and A^ayria 
100 * 

Spirits t Afi body tnat^hera, Duattiip 159; 
of disoaae, DubujIt 153 ; of the dnadf 
Trobriand la.p 76] Znlup 95 j m 
^iinah th*>t Magic, Eeligion. 

Spool, ^ 

Sqni^Minok Sinkers And Sling Stone^^ 

Hawaii, 57- 

Start p Laura K, Burmeso Tuxtilei? from 
the Shan and KachinDiatricta(iw*eto^ 

m. 

Steppe honsi^, 3S0 IT- 

Stevens, F., Fi^tiTal Book of Salisbujy 
(rcrieaJflrf)* 25. 

Stewart Iff. (SikiaiiR) tnom, 3M. 

Stirke, W, E. 0., and XhomAS^ A. W, 

A Comparatire Vocabnlary of Siko- 
](j!o - SJlui - Simbiiiiiilft (rmftswf). 

113 . 

StonJJ Age, culture stages mi valley 
depouitbi near Ipiwicb, J* ftciid Moir, 

357 ; suijdyBea of horw? honea, 

385 : animal honm^ 379 j AurtgrianiM 
implomaiits, 394, 4014 ; Cisomlie toek, 

S77 : cqpiolito inc<lallioii. 411; cmipfr 
do poiug, 399 ; erijaion of valley, 374 ; 
flint implements, 391 ff. ; geologitfil 
data, 3S8 ; gmvere, 405 ; Hipparioni 
; hor^o bi>nnfi, 379 ; huniDn bones, 

385, 1^89 r human iHid animal Ixmei, 

37&; man, 374; Mmw- 

toriiin implomeiitii, 394, 39B ff. l Xpo- 
lUhio arrow-head, 406 ; nosevd aempeTs* 

4 :D 3 t ; PleiBtoeeoc panias 381 ; pottnry 
in Mouat^iah Layer , 39 L 407 ; pottery 
of MoTJBtenan Hgc m Bclgitiiii, 410; 
report on deposit^ 373* nn peat, 371* 
on root*, 379 h ^d, 376; Krapetf^ 
Mm^terian, 399, AiirigiiaaMa* 403 ; 
SolutreEin implements, 394, 406 ; mm- 
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inary, 411 ; tarce pknei, 402 ; tortoise 
coroa, 390, 

Sl9tii?-hoi]iiig^ Idfti, 260. 

Stone implements : A&hanti, 5 ; finger 
gripa, 65; Hawaiian iling-BtonL-a, 57 ; 

I Kipj atone of Maaorwaa, 49 1 Korfolk 
and Sufiolkp 65 ; ruatroHsarinatc, 31 * 
Siica canal, IS ; aba Arehreology, 
StODO Age. 

Stoning to death, Balkan, 439. 

StroDg"i+ I. (Ualan) loom, 368, 

Studios in Primitive Looms, H. Ling 
Both, Part H. iKh TIL 333 j iilm 
LoonuL 

Sudan i Bemgo funerary figure, 67 ; Diuka 
sQDgSr t physical chamotets of 
Arabsj 226. 

Siios5 Camd, flint implementB found to 
the CAit of thii, IS. 

Sunu^tra loom, 3291, 350. 

Supeniatnnd beingB* 29G j Burial Lifu, 
aSR ; stt aim KoligCon, Spirits, Magic, 
Surgery, Lifuan* 5173* 

Swahilj, Arab and, dances and ceremonieE* 

413 flf. ; st4 djo Ibinecs. 

Sword dance (Eagha), Anab, 413. 

Syke^ Sir Mark, The (Jaliph^s Last 
HeHtago (r^fTW'ifli, 14. 

SyntflS, Sesarwa, 7L 

T. 

Talm! anJ r^JHi lOD ; flnsun, 163. 
Tahitian phymml shametoristicap 08, 

Tidoi and cuatome of hlaearwas^ 78. 
Tallgren, A, M. ^ Collection Tovostinn dea 
Antiquity PrtihiBtioriqiiee de Minoiis^ 
eiiiBk* conBom’^es cboji le fir. Karl 
Hcdnmn a Vasa {rnkwed}^ 134; 
Cofleetion Zanusantlov an MusSe 
Hiatorique do Finhiiid Helsingfopa 

(reti«uiiev/)f 66 

Tiimbourine+ Arob, 416* 

Tarti planegj 402* 

Taste namas, UfUAfit 2SI. 

Tflu. h. K. and V, H. Leong, Vfllage imd 
Town Liia in Cbina ^reii*i?«?9rf)i 36. 

Tati Bushmen, see Mosarwas- 
Taibooing, Llfu, 254. 









Technology: A^h miudcai itiAtnifOGTim, 
ilA ■ SrUish C<mtrwii^, 93 : 

Bimncse <e£iiUii L34 j Chinese jiide> 1| 
Go^odiira, FaplU^ 1 j Clracnvich 

atoUf 130 ; Hairiiiiiixi hook-'HitikerH and 
filing stones, 67 j 3faga hoca, 74; 
Papuan tminpotej 5&t 56; see a/ftj 
Aruh^Iogyi Art Lifii, LoocnSp 

- Mas&ni'afl^ Stone Age^ Stuno Implo- 

Toinpassiik, jse Borneo. ” 

Tnf^ptiM fU Iti iVafe, BiwAj 37. 

Textiles: Bunmx, 124; 4M ulita Loom«p 

Texts : in Sosari^ai T4 * 

Linguistics. 

J%!ism ami humanism, 39. 

TbomaSt H, IL i ^port on fiand from 
Ipswich valley depoeit. 370. 

ThomaSt N. W. : Anthropological report 
on Siom Ijcoiib (rSMimOt 93 ; hasea 
of numeration, 96 ; nott^on Kuhnnjkiip 
32; secret societiss, W- Africu, 119 ; 
some Iho burial customs, 160 ei jse^p ; 
RpedmQUS of languages from Sierm 
Leone (mvwcd), 90; tone and melody ^ 
69 ^ rvosp of: Gromuisr of tbo tangnag^i 
126; Sierm LconOi iti people^ productsT 
aud secret eocieties, 110^ 

Thoiiiftii, A W*, md Stirke^ D, K C : A 
CoraparatiT'Q Vocabulary of Sikololo- 
Siiui-£Simbuuda (rrwiwi)^ 112. 

Thonga Rfilationsbip Systems^ 46. 

Tune tnoMureuieutp Lifuaji, i!6G. 

TVmjwj of Sierra itiu.', ey^rfcfia, awl 

92. 

Tone'. and Melody in Yoruba and Kuhu' 
ruku Songs, 69 ; in KnknmlEu, 32. 

Tools, Lifu, 255* 

Tordny* K : Zulu cult of the doad« 121 : 
nsp. j^Sainigemaii in Centrai Africa, 23. 

Tortoise corear SD6 

TotomTsm; MoMCwa, 5S; NethcrlaudLS 
Kew Guiuea, 30 j AorfAmi jG^n/tip 36 
(bl)j Sterna 92 113G); 

Taimshiaii crest-polcs, 94< 

Tia|H and pitfalls of the Maaarwaa, 46. 

Tradii| Lifunji, 

Tnuisurtions of the Ethnological Society, 
Ifj, 18, 


Traiiftpacifto Migrationa, 19, 

Transport, Lifu, 263. 

TreaflUTEr^a Eeport for i&lG, 5, 

TfepatmiDg, Lifuan. 273. 

TrUnd elemeniff A', J. Indian^ 

of, 26, 

Tribes : ewkf ca«iei« &/ thf L'eninif Prwrmces^ 
13 Lifuan, 289 ; Masarwa^ 

Trobriand Islaiidfl^ Spiriti oi the Dead, 

76. 

Troy, the First Siege oL -Bneial Elouioute 
concetuod tn, 33. 68. 

Tamiiblaii CresVpolea* 94. 

Turkey ; The Caliph's Last Heritage^ 
14. 

Tybr, Sir Edward; and the Austriau 
Academy of Srieucee, 54; obituary 
notice of, 16. 

V. 

[Tg^tfda Proie^f&raiet Bauiu e/, 35. 
Universities and Authropology, 

V, 

FiUage ami Ufr iit 36- 

Viabwazmth, Pandit: Ancient Itoyal 
Hindu Marriage Custom h fwitb nutoft 
by H. A, KnsE), SI *f nq* 

Vocabulary: of animal nainea;, Lillian^ 
2G7 ; of colour riaiou, Lifuan, 250 p 
Silvfof^i/ui-^ini^ar/0| 112, fdiha 

Lifu, Liuguiatics, Mawwos. 

Warfare, Libnui, 293, 

Warp bemuB^ .w Looms. 

Warp spacer, 340* 

Warpiug bench, Ponape, 356* 

Weapom^: Lifq, 263 ; Mosarwa, 45 j 
Siheriaii Bronze Age, 134; 

Stoue ImplemeuLfi, Stone Age. 

Weav ing, ste Luouie. 

WeLiiter, H., Itesl Buys (newuwi/), lOi 
Wemer, A. : LuigiiageH'iiniiljee of Africa 
(T«rtctH^, 11; Xotoa to paper on Aratt 
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and Svaluli dnncee and c^remaiueSt 
4341 ma. a SoahiMM reader, 

125; the Xaddierii Bantii, 35, 

WMtm'eltp W* D. p and Hawaimn Legeiidfl 
of Voleaam B2. 

Widowa s re^maniigo' of, in Lifu, 2ST j 
ve also Ibo. 

Wigftill, J. It, n?r. oj Beveloproent of 
Eritaah Bmldiai; Constructioii (Inno¬ 
cent), B3* 

** Wiliifire ^ and Morriagdfi between 
Fomoas of the same N^ame, 20. 

WindfliLifnad natnea for, SS8. 

Womm^ banal of^ Ibo. 

Wpoden Trumpotn, New Oainni^ 55* 

66. 

Woodaon, G- Tha Journal of Negro 
Hietory, ToL II, Nql 1 (rmflEwd^ 5Q. 


Wright, W*r its, &f Sarlieet Man, 
(Migepd), 136* 

Wmxal], Pete* an Abridgment of Indian 
Affiii rfl (r-ftfiflofif). 111, 


YomUa: atphabetf 03 ; fionga, 69. 

Youngj Cbarles and Ed.win: Fiteairu 
lalandom, 08. 

Yeabcl R, vocabtdary, 70. 
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Fleaae help us to keep the book 


^dean axul moTing. 
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